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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Governments  of  India  publidh  on  an  average  a  volame 
every  four  days.  From  Reports  affecting  the  entire  Empire  to 
accounts  of  local  drainage^  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  officers 
to  the  cost  of  a  cutcha  bye-road  in  a  frontier  province,  every  thing 
finds  a  place  in  these  publications.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  Indian  Administration  on  which  they  do  not  ex- 
haust official  knowledge.  There  is  no  officer  in  the  country  who 
may  not  obtain  from  them^  in  reference  to  his  special  task,  all 
the  advantages  of  experience.  The  information  thus  vast  is, 
however,  widely  scattered.  The  Records  of  one  Presidency  are 
scarcely  known  in  another*.  The  books  are  not  very  readily  pro . 
curable,  and  above  all  they  are  like  all  other  blue  books  dry,  ill- 
digested,  and  overlaid  with  detail.  It  costs  an  hour  to  find  a  fact, 
and  in  India  men  who  care  about  facts  cannot  spare  hours. 

The  object  of  the  Compiler  is  to  reftiove  this  defect,  to  de  for 
the  official  information  of  India  what  Mr.  Leone  Levi  is  doing 
for  the  Blue  Books  of  England.  The  Annals  will  comprise  every 
fact,  and  almost  every  opinion  of  importance  in  the  records  of  the 
quarter.  A  copious  Index  will  enable  the  reader  instantly  to  re- 
fer to  the  subject  of  which  he  is  in  search,  and  any  peculiarity  of 
opinion  and  even  of  style  is  carefully  retained. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  arrangement  adopted.  It  is 
intended  that  the  most  important  subject  should  have  the  largest 
space,  but  in  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the  records 
the  Compiler  has  been  compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment. 
Usually  all  subjects  of  imperial  interest  have  the  preference,  statis- 
tics occupy  the  next  place,  and  subjects  purely  historical  the  last. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  records  like  the 
History  of  the  Rohilcund  Survey.  They  are  not  very  important, 
and  not  at  all  interesting,  but  they  can  only  be  condensed  to  a 
certain  point.  Of  the  labour  thus  saved  to  the  public,  but  one 
illustration  must  suffice.  The  Number  contains  132  pages.  The 
books  analyzed  comprize  just  two  thousand  five  hundred. 
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Oat  of  2^452  villages  left  to  Groverninent  and  nominally  Khalsat, 
60,000  were  gone,  the  share  of  Government  even  in  its  own 
villages  not  averaging  one-half. 

Mr.  Qoldsmid  found  that  many  of  these  alienations  were 
fictitious^  and  in  1841^  suggested  the  expediency  of  additional 
precautions  for  the  examination  of  the  Pooiia  records.  In  1841, 
he  was  despatched  to  make  arrangements  for  the  papers  relating 
to  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country.  On  his  report,  a  Committee 
composed  of  himself  and  Moro  Punt,  Principal  Sudder  Ameen, 
was  formed  to  investigate  the  titles  of  persons  holding  Enams 
in  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country.  On  the  17th  January,  1844, 
Mr.  Hart  was  added  to  the  Committee  and  subsequently  he  and 
Capt.  M.  F.  Gordon  formed  the  Committee. 

Between  1843  and  1846,  the  area  of  investigation  was  extend- 
ed so  to  include  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country. 
The  work,  says  Mr.  Hart,  has  consisted  principally  in  hearing 
statements  made  by  Enamdars,  and  reporting  on  them,  and  in 
miscellaneous  business ;  also  reporting  on  the  condition  and  pro-< 
posed  settlement  of  hereditary  village  ofSces.  Between  26th  May 
and  20th  November,  1847,  Mr.  Hart  began  to  pass  decisions 
himself.  That  system  however,  though  comparatively  rapid^  was 
abandoned,  in  consequence  of  doubts  as  to  its  legality. 

Classified  lists  have  been  made  of  cases  referred  by  the  Col- 
lectors of  Dharwar  and  Belgaum,  amounting  to  2,868.  Large 
quantities  of  records  have  been  collected.  Information  has  been 
received  as  to  the  village  establishments,  and  lists  shewing  the 
extent,  value,  &c.  of  each  Enam  in  Dharwar. 

The  cost  of  the  Commission  in  1847  was  Rs.  25,425-13-10. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  the  effect  of  the  Conmiission  on  the 
revenue,  but  Mr.  Hart  calculates  the  permanent  gain  at  Rs. 
18,000  a  year.  He  can  form  no  estimate  of  the  time  to  be  con- 
sumed, but  it  will  be  great  if  he  is  compelled  to  report  each  case 
to  Government.  In  a  postscript,  Mr.  Hart  gives  some  details  of 
the  financial  result  of  the  Commission  up  to  1848 : — 

Total  actual  expense  of  Commission, Rs.  66,895 

Annual  revenue  recoverable  in  consequence  of 

Commission,     40,748 

Government  approves  on  25th  October,  1848,  of  Mr.  Hart's 
report. 

On  13th  May,  1846,  Mr.  D.  A.  Blane,  Revenue  Commissioner^ 
Northern  Division,  submits  a  correspondence  from  Broach  relative 
to  the  investigation  of  Enam  titles.  The  Collector  of  Broach  wants 
an  establishment.  This  is  disallowed,  and  on  13th  February,  IM7, 
Mr.  Blane  submits  another  correspondence,  saying  the  new  Collect 
tor  of  Broach  will  dispense  with  the  establishment,  but  has  taken 
a  view  of  Reg.  VI.  of  1833,  the  accuracy  of  which  he  (Mr.  Blane,) 
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questions.  In  reply,  on  the  SOth  April,  Government  determines  the 
interpretation  oi  the  Act,  and  orders  Mr.  Blane  to  ascertain  exactly 
the  position  in  which  the  proceedings  for  investigating  the  vali- 
dity of  rent  free  titles  stand,  in  the  several  CoUectorates  under  his 
control.  On  the  same  day  the  same  order  is  sent  to  the  Revenue 
Commissioner  of  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country.  Mr.  Town- 
send,  Commissioner  of  the  Southern  Marhatta  District  replies  on 
the  26th  Nov.  1847,  that  no  investigation  into  Enams  generally 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  Poona  CoUectorate.  No  reguLur 
enquiry  has  ever  been  instituted  in  Ahmednuggur,  while  in  a 
sub-division  under  Mr.  l^er  only  doubtful  Enam  claims  have 
bee  investigated.  The  acknowledged  and  registered  Enams  have 
not  been  touched.  In  Sholapore  an  investigation  into  the  va- 
lue and  extent  of  the  Enams  in  the  four  Southern  districts  has 
been  made.  That  of  the  Warshashuns  in  the  Sholapore  dis- 
trict is  nearly  completed.  In  the  northern  districts  a  preliminary 
investigation  has  been  made  by  the  Mamlutdars.  The  quantity 
of  Enam  land  held  free  of  service  is  88,115  acres,  worth  Rs.  87,959 
a  year.  In  Rutnagherry  no  general  enquiry  has  been  insti- 
tuted. Little  therefore  has  been  done,  except  in  Sholapore, 
and  under  the  Sub-CoUectorate  of  Mr.  '^rtler.  Enclosed  in  Mr. 
Townsend's  report  is  a  letter  firom  the  Collector  of  Rutnagherry 
stating  the  general  &cts  given  above,  but  adding  that : — 

"By  Regulation  VI.  of  1888  the  period  of  enjoyment 
necessary  to  confer  a  prescriptive  right  is  reduced  from  sixty  to 
thirty  years,  whereas  in  the  Rules  of  1842  sixty  years'  enjoyment 
is  requisite,  as  also  two  successions  in  lineal  descent,  when  the 
claimant  possesses  no  Sunuds  or  other  documentary  evidence  in 
support  of  his  hereditary  title.''  The  Collector  therefore  would 
adhere  to  the  Rules  of  1842,  and  adds  that  the  80th  year 
from  the  fall  of  the  Feshwa  is  now  current.  He  estimates  the 
alienations  in  Rutnagherry  at  Rs.  77,658.  In  reply  the  Go- 
vernment on  24th  January,  1848,  remarks  that  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  an  Enam  is  registered  it  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  declares  that  even  under  Reg.  VI.  of  1888,  Govern- 
ment has  power  to  enquire  into  titles.  For,  Clause  2  excludes 
from  the  thirty  years'  privilege  all  land  alienated  since  the 
British  Government  obtained  possession  of  the  country,  and 
without  its  permission,  and  the  3rd  Clause  excludes  grants  made 
without  the  authority  of  the  Peshwa  since  1803.  The  following 
eleven  letters  only  carry  on  the  official  routine. 

On  5th  December,1848,Mr.W.  A.Blane,Revenue  Commissioner, 
Northern  Division,  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  Enam  Enquiry 
in  his  division,  enclosing  correspondence  from  all  his  CoUec- 
torates. In  Ahjnedabad  there  were  originally  1,85,393  beegas 
of  land  in  Khalsa  villages  wholly  or  partially  rent  free.     Notices 
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aflfeciing  18J90  beegas  have  been  issued.  Of  these  8^980  have 
been  declared  exempt,  or  only  to  be  resumed  after  a  period^ 
and  9,4i6i  have  been  resumed,  S,9i23  beegas  ^^are  under 
notice,  and  the  rest  remain  as  they  were/'  He  believes  the 
work  requires  a  special  officer.  From  Kaira  the  Collector  sub- 
mit>s  a  table  which  shews  that  15,031  beegas  of  land  have  been 
under  notice,  while  on  3,99,837  no  notices  have  been  served. 

He  reports  that  in  eases  were  the  titles  have  been  found  defec- 
tive, thelandshave  been  continued tothe  parties,as  matter  of  favour, 
for  a  few  years.  On  the  passing  of  Act  X.  of  1831,  and  Act  VI. 
of  1833,  many  parties  maintained  that  they  had  enjoyed  lands 
for  sixty  or  thirty  years,  and  recovered  them.  From  Broach, 
Mi.  Davies  reports  that  in  the  four  talooks  of  Broach,  Wagra, 
Unklesur  and  Hansote  the  operations  of  the  Survey  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired.  In  Ahmode  and  Jumboosur  Talooks 
and  the  Mehal  of  Dehej  no  investigations  have  been  made, 
though  the  proportion  of  alienated  lands  is  very  great.  The 
titles  still  open  to  investigation  are  the  service  tenures,  and  pre- 
scriptive tenures,  and  Sircar  lands  alienated  since  the  British 
Government  obtained  possession  of  the  country.  The  prescriptive 
tenures  amount  to 


Grassia  lands  per  annum,         

Rs.  2,82,012 

Vechanea  and  Guranea,         ...         

...     44,817 

Blood  money  assigned  to  Patels  to  secure  im- 

munity from  retaliation,  ... 

2,867 

Hindoo  'i  emple  lands,          ...         

...       28,528 

Mo-^que  lands. 

...      32,854 

Total, 

. . .     3,90,578 

Service  Lands. 

Lands  assigned  in  charity  to  individual  Hindoos,  . .    1,37,541 
Hindoo  Mendicant's  lands,  ...         ...         ...         . .  2,1 15 


Total,         . .  1,39,656 
Of  the  total  amount  there  have  been 

Investigated  by  Survey  Committee,     . .          . .   Rs.  2,06,379 

Not  investigated,            3,23,879 

Mr.  Davies  explains  that  the  "  old  Wanta''  or  Grassia  lands 
are  held  by  immemorial  tenure,  and  cannot  be  upset.  The  new 
Wanta  are  very  generally  surrendered  by  the  holders.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  tenures,  and  believes  it  impossible  for  the 
regular  establishment  to  make  any  investigation.  It  must  be 
efiected  by  a  Committee  of  which  the  Collector  may  be  a  Mem- 
ber. Prom  Surat,  Mr.  Ste>n?art  reports  that  no  regular  enqui- 
ry has  .ever  been  instituted  in  the  Zillah.     1  he  Survey  officers 
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concerned  themselves  only  with  occupancy  not  title.  If  any 
Enamdar  held  more  land  than  he  was  entitled  to^  it  was  marked  as 
Wadara  or  excess,  and  in  some  instances  assessment  on  these 
lands  has  been  enforced.  Mr.  Stewart  submits  a  table  shewing  that 
1,07>917  beegas  of  land  have  been  alienated  in  Surat,  of  which 
497  be^as  have  been  resumed  under  Reg.  XV^'lI.  of  1827,  and 
the  holders  of  912  beegas  more  have  been  served  with  notices. 
1591  beegas  have  been  confirmed  to  the  holders,  but  of  this 
quantity  decisions  affecting  1296  beegas  have  not  been  submitted 
to  Government  as  required  by  Reg.  XVII.  of  1827.  PromTanna 
the  Collector  reports  that  1900  notices  have  been  served,  but  no 
final  decision  has  been  received.  He  suggests  that  an  Assistant 
Collector  should  be  appointed  to  tlie  work,  and  questions  the 
necessity  for  examining  all  such  claims.  He  also  deprecates  the 
practice  existing  in  the  Collectorate  of  attaching  all  Enams  on 
the  death  of  their  holders  till  the  decision  of  the  Government  is 
known.  He  adds  that  2386  beegas  have  beeuinvestigated,and255<} 
remain  to  be  enquired  into.  From  Khandeish  the  Collector  reports 
that  the  extent  of  Euam  land  is  3,28,525  beegas  or  Rs.  4,10,396 
a  year.     Of  this  there  has  been 

Beega$.  Revenue. 

Confirmed  by  Govt, 1 ,87,539  Rs.  2,50,7 78. 

To  be  investigated, 1,35,985  „     1,59,623 

The  Agent  at  Colaba  reports  that  alienations  amount  to  Rs. 
14,722  a  year,  of  this  amount  the  holders  of  Rs.  12,576  have 
registered  their  sunuds.     Promises  to  enquire  further. 

On  9th  April,  Mr.  Shaw  sums  up  the  results  of  these  inves- 
ligations  in  the  northern  and  southern  Divisions  thus  :— 

"  The  amount  thus  alienated  would  appear  to  be  estimated 
for  both  divisions  at  an  annual  valuation  of  Rs.  82,11',787-15.8 
for  the  year  1846-47,  of  which  large  amount  Rs.  36,71,034-8:2 
appertained  to  this  division  (vide  figured  statement  following) , 
distinguishing  Rs.  8,09,413  as  service  lands  to  Patels,  Koolknr- 
nees,  and  others,  and  leaving  Rs.  28,61,021-8-2  as  the  amount 
wholly  alienated  from  Government. 
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Divuioni. 

Amount  entered  in 
Col.  6  of  Statement 
A,  accompanying  Col- 
lector's Annual  Re- 
porta  for  1846-47. 

Amount  entered  in 
CoL    8  of  Statement 
A,aocompftnying  Col- 
lector's Annual    Re- 
ports for  1846-47. 

Alunedftbad,       

i\  wjnty            •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Siir&t, 

BroACu, 

ToIUIA^       ...          ... 

Khamdeiah,     

Agent  At  ColakMK 

Rs.     A.     P. 

80,394     15    0 

74,989      4  11 

1,01,951       6     6 

1,71,731       1     2 

37,768      0    8 

8,42,578      3    9 

•  •  *                 ■  •  • 

R*     A.  F. 

8,18,166      9     S 
8,48,053      8  10 
4,88,086      8     5 
7,50,518      5     8 
1,95,931       7  10 
5,56,364      1     0 
18,914      4     2 

Total  Northern  Divinon,      

Total  Southern  Division,      

8,09,413      0    0 
22,39,155      6    5 

86,71,084      8     2 
45,43,753      7     6 

Total  Northern  and  Southern  Divimona, 

80,48,568      6    5 

82,14,787    15     8 

I -  ^1 

The  Collectors  universally,  with  the  exception  of  the  Agent 
at  Colaba,  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  not  the  means  to 
commence  a  satisfactory  enquiry.  Mr.  Shaw  quotes  their  sugges- 
tions, and  requests  that  one  officer  should  be  appointed  as 
Assistant  to  the  Collectors  of  the  Division,  and  be  guided  by  the 
rules  drawn  up  by  the  Enam  Commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Marhatta  Country.  He  does  not  propose  to  relieve  the  Col- 
lectors of  anv  responsibility,  but  simply  to  extend  aid  to  them. 
On  9th  October,  1849,  he  submits  a  letter  from  the  Collector  of 
Surat.  Mr.  Fawcett  reports  that  the  term  of  80  years  fixed 
by  Seg.  XVII.  of  1827,  Cap.  10  having  nearly  expired,  his 
predecessor  issued  15,017  notices.  996  had  been  issued  before. 
There  are  therefore  16,010  cases  to  be  disposed  of.  The  present 
establishment  will  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  them  for  years, 
during  which  time  the  holders'  titles  must  remain  uncertain. 
Suggests  therefore  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures  for 
the  disposal  of  this  business. 

On  27th  June,  1848,  Mr.  Hart,  Enam  Commissioner,  submits 
observations  on  the  expediency  of  placing  the  Enam  Com- 
mission on  a  more  definite  and  satisfactory  basis.  He  observes 
that  while  the  rules  for  determining  titles  appear  sufficient, 
the  means  for  enforcing  them  are  deficient,  and  an  enactment 
remedying  such  deficiency  would  be  of  great  public  advantage. 
When  the  Regs,  of  1827  were  introduced,  the  rules  contained 
in  them  for  the  conduct  of  Enam  investigations  were  declared 
inapplicable  to  these  provinces.  The  adjudication  of  titles  re- 
mained therefore  in  the  hands  of  Government.  Since  the  Enam 
Commission  was  founded,  the  cases  have  been  too  numerous  for 
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Q-oyemment  to  decide.    For  thk  reason  and  others  Govern- 
ment prescribed  a  system^  by  which  an  appeal  from  the  Enam 
Commissioner  was  made  to  the   Revenue  Commissioner^   and 
in  a  certain  class  of  cases  to  Government.    Not  long  afterwards 
it   was   mled  that  Government  alone  could  decide  finally  on 
this  class  of  cases^  and  Government  was  compelled  to   revert 
to  the  old  system^  just  as  objectionable  n»w  as  before.     Mr. 
Hart  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  inconvenience  by  a  reference 
to  results.     Under  the  eld  and  present  system  in  the  4  years 
preceding  1848,  87£  claims  were  reported,  and  862  decided. 
In   the  six   months  between  June  and  November,   1847,  the 
claims   disposed  of  amount  to  638,  shewing  that  the  propor- 
tion of  work  done  is  6  times  as  great.     The  reason  is  that 
the    Revenue    Commissioner  was  content  with   a   record  in 
the  vernacular,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  translation.      There 
are  still  58,000  holdings  to  be  investigated.     Of  these  30,545 
being  service  holdings   may,  it  is  true,  be  speedily  disposed 
of,  but    still  the    remaining    28;000   must  be    carefully  and 
separately  examined.     Another  reason  for  such  an  Act  is  that 
the  power  even  of  Government  for  absolute  resumption  in  any 
case,  however  groundless  the  title-  may  be,  is  doubtful.     Mr. 
Hart  has  reason  tO'  believe  that  the  Sudder  Adawlut  is  of  that 
opinion.     Lastly  the  Remembrancer  of  Legal  Affairs  holds  that 
the  Enam  Commissioner  should  be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  that 
this  officer  has  no  power  to^  cause  the  production  of  evidence. 
The  Enam  Commissionership  has  passed  its  ordeal  with  appro- 
bation.    The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  its  constitution  is  simple, 
and  Mr.  Hart  annexes  a  sketch  for  the  Act  required."^ 

On  20th  June,  1849,  the  Hon'ble  Court  praise  and  recapi- 
tulate Mr.  Hart's  Report,  but  are  of  opinion  that  Airther  mea- 
sures are  expedients  The  Court  considers  the  report  to  Go- 
vernment in  every  case  unnecessary.  In  ordinary  cases  an 
appeal  to  the  Revenue  Commissioner  is  sufficient.  Those  cases 
in  which  the  rules  strictly  interpreted  would  operate  harshly^ 
should  alone  be  reported  to  Government. 

On  7th  January,  1850,  the  local  Government  recapitulates 
the  facts  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  recommends  that  the 
duty  of  investigation  should  be  entrusted  to  one  Chief  Commissi- 
oner with  Assistants.  It  requests  also  that  a  Draft  Act  (given) 
may  be  passed,  applicable  only  to  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country, 
Deccan  and  Khandeish ;  the  law  can  subsequently  be  extend- 
ed or  modified  for  Guzerat  and  the  Konkan.  The  Govern- 
ment considers  that  the  Commission  should  be  its  own  Appellate 
Court,  the  Assistants  deciding  with  appeal  to  the  Commissioner, 
the  Court  of  Directors  having  expressed  an  opinion  unfavourable 

*  Sketch  not  given. 
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to  Adawluts  in  such  matters.    On  27th  September  the  same 
Government  asks  for  a  reply. 

On  11th  October,  1850,  the  Government  of  India  apologizes 
for  delay,  sanctions  expenditure,  but  feels  a  dii&cultv  as  to  the 
Act  from  the  absence  of  any  definition  of  a  good  title.  It 
approves  the  scheme  for  app^,  and  points  to  Reg.  XVII.  as 
supplying  a  definition  of  titles,  and  rules  of  procedure.  On  28th 
November  the  Government  of  Bombay  appoints  Mr.  Hart,  Enam 
Commissioner  on  Rs.  2,000  a  month,  and  directs  him  to  fiimish 
the  Rules  required  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  a  system 
of  procedure.  It  also  directs  him  to  add  to  the  Draft  Act 
Clauses  conferring  on  the  Commission,  original  and  appellate 
power.  Also  requests  his  opinion  on  some  other  matters  of 
detail.  On  30th  December,  Mr.  Hart  replies  submitting  and 
explaining  an  amended  Draft.  He  objects  to  rules  in  Clause  9 
of  Reg.  XVII.  of  1827,  as  in  themselves  unjust,  and  unsuited 
to  the  country.  He  gives  reasons  for  condemning  Clause  10 
of  that  Act.  He  argues  also  that  those  rules  never  did  apply 
to  the  conquered  territories.  Mr.  Hart  proceeds  to  describe 
the  Draft  Act.  On  1st  January  he  forwards  also  a  Code  of  Rules, 
and  observes  that  it  is  merely  an  arrangement  of  the  Rules  of 
1839,  and  1842  already  approved  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
with  some  additions  described  at  length. 

The  Remaining  correspondence  discusses  alterations  of  detail 
in  the  Act.    The  Act  was  passed  on  13th  February,  1852,  as 

Act  No.  XI.  op  1852. 

The  Preamble  states  that  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  claims 
against  Government  for  Enams  are  excepted  from  the  cognizance 
of  the  civil  courts,  and  former  Rules  are  inapplicable. 

1.  Repeals  former  rules  in  all  provinces  not  brought  under 
Regulations  by  Reg.  XVII.  of  1817  of  the  Bombay  Code. 

2.  The  Governor  may  appoint  an  Enam  Commissioner  and 
Assistant. 

3.  Their  duties  are  regulated  by  Schedule  A. 

4.  Titles  shall  be  determined  by  Schedule  B. 

5.  The  Commissioner  and  his  Assistants  possess  the  or- 
dinary powers  of  a  Civil  Court.  Complaints  are  cognizable  only 
as  specified  in  Rule  2,  Schedule  A. 

6.  Bribery  or  abuses  committed  by  any  officer  of  the  Com- 
mission are  punishable  with  fine,  and  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing five  years.  The  receipt  of  a  present  is  an  abuse.  Such 
penalty  shall  not  preclude  Civil  Action. 

7.  No  decision  shall  be  questioned  in  any  Court  of  Law,  nor 
shall,  any  Member  of  the  Commission  be  liable  for  an  act  done 
bona  fide. 
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SCHEOULK    A. 

The  duty  of  the  Enam  Commissioner  is  to  investigate  the 
titles  of  claimants  of  Euams  or  exemptions.  2.  All  orders  of  the 
Assistants  are  appealable  to  the  Commissioner^  and  orders  of  the 
Commissioner  to  local  Government.  3.  The  Enam  Commissioner 
shall  receive  and  record  evidence  from  claimants.  4.  These  state- 
ments may  be  received  also  through  the  Revenue  Authorities 
without  any  previous  procedure^  except  an  invitation  to  claimants 
to  state  their  titles.  5.  When  such  invitation  is  not  attended 
to^  a  notice  may  be  issued  requiring  claimant  personally  or  by 
Agent  to  shew  title.  The  notice  shall  state  nature  of  investiga- 
tion^ date^  and  the  liability  on  non-appearance  to  attachment  of 
estate.  6.  Notice  to  be  served  upon  proprietor,  or  person  in  charge. 
7.  If  neither  can  be  found  it  shall  be  posted  in  the  office  of  the 
native  Revenue  officer,  and  public  place  of  the  village^  calling 
on  claimant  to  prove  his  title  in  six  months.  8.  Attachments 
shall  be  enforced  by  Collector  on  written  requisition  of  Enam 
Commissioner.  9.  When  statements  have  been  received  they 
shall  be  tested,  and  compared  with  State  Records,  or  other  evi- 
dence, and  decisions  passed.  10.  If  parties  do  not  appear  the 
Commissioner  or  his  Assistant  shall  proceed  exparte.  11.  An 
attachment  may  be  removed  on  the  requisition  of  Enam  Commis- 
sioner, but  the  results  collected  shall  not  be  restored  except  under 
general  or  special  instructions  of  Government.  12.  Copies  of 
decisions  shall  be  given  to  the  parties,  or  sent  in  their 
absence  to  the  revenue  authority  of  the  Talook.  13.  Decisions 
shall  be  carried  out  by  Collectors  in  any  manner  specified 
by  Government.  14.  Appeals  may  be  presented  within  100 
days  from  decree.  Appeal  may  be  admitted  subsequently  if 
good  cause  is  shown  for  delay. 

Schedule  B. 
Eutesfor  the  Adjudication  of  Titles. 

1.  All  lands  held  under  specific  and  absolute  declaration 
of  the  British  Government  or  competent  officer  acting  under  it, 
continue  according  to  such  declaration.  Provided  that  if  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  competency  of  the  officer,  the  Government 
shall  decide. 

2.  Any  land  held  under  a  Sunud  declaring  it  to  be  hei'c- 
ditary  shall  be  continued  according  to  Sunud.  Provided  that 
authority  granting  or  recognizing  the  grant  was  competent, 
such  competency  to  be  decided  by  Government.  And  also  that 
conditions  of  tenure  involve  no  breach  of  law,  or  of  the  rules  of 
decency.  And  also  that  the  grant  has  not  been  revoked  or  altered. 
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3.  *'  Lands  held  unintemiptedly  as  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
empt from  assessment  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  British  Qovemment,  and  then  in  the  authoris- 
ed possession  of  a  grand-son  in  male  descent^  or  male  heir  of  the 
body  of  such  grand -son  of  the  original  grantee^  shall  continue  to 
be  so  held  so  long  as  there  shall  be  in  existence  any  male  heir  of 
the  body  of  the  person  who  was  incumbent  at  the  introduction 
of  the  British  Government^  tracing  his  lineage  from  such  incum- 
bent through  male  heirs  only.'' 

4.  "  All  lands^  uninterruptedly  held  as  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
empt from  assessment  for  a  period  of  forty  years  before  the 

.  introduction  of  the  British  Government^  and  then  in  the  autho- 
rised possession  of  a  son,  or  male  heir  of  the  body  of  a  son  of 
the  original  grantee^  are  to  be  continued  for  one  succession 
further  than  that  of  the  person  who  was  incumbent  at  the 
introduction  of  the  British  Government^  that  is^  until  the  death 
of  his  last  surviving  son." 

5.  Provided  that  the  mere  entry  of  the  holding  in  genuine  ac- 
counts of  district  officers  shall  prove  authorized  possession,  unless 
there  are  entries  which  prove  that  such  holding  must  have  been  un- 
authorized by  Government  or  Paramount  Power.  Also  that  if 
there  be  no  evidence  in  disproof,  claimant's  right  shall  be  admitted. 
Also  that  the  introduction  of  the  British  Government  shall  be  rec- 
koned from  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  became  the  pa- 
ramount power  as  respects  Enams.  Thus  in  the  Peshwa's  territory 
it  begins  from  the  close  of  the  Government  of  the  Peshwa.  On 
the  lapse  of  an  independent  principality  or  Jaghire  older  than 
the  Peshwa's  Government  time  must  be  counted  from  the  date  at 
which  the  general  management  of  the  districts  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Company.  In  cases  of  doubt  Government  wLU  decide.  6.  Ex- 
empt land  the  right  to  which  is  not  admitted,  will  be  resumed  at 
the  death  of  the  incumbent.  Provided  that  the  wordincumbent  shall 
apply  to  person  in  possession  when  investigation  is  commenced. 
Also  that  in  case  of  a  recent  fraud  the  Enam  shall  be  resumed  at 
once.  7.  All  Lands  held  for  Mosques,  Temples,  or  permanent 
institutions  shall  be  permanently  continued.  Provided  as  in 
Rule  2.  Also  if  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  the 
consent  of  paramount  power,  40  years'  possession  shdl  suffice. 
Also  unless  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  disprove  assertion 
of  continuous  possession  the  title  shall  hold.  Also,  the  advantages 
of  this  rule,  shall  not  apply  to  individual  claimants.  Claims  under 
this  rule  if  not  admitted  arc  to  be  decided  by  Rule  6. 

"  All  lands  authorisedly  held  by  an  official  tenure,  which  it 
is  evident  from  local  usage  was  meant  to  be  hereditary,  and  has 
been  so  considered  heretofore,  even  though  there  be  no  Sunuds 
declaring  it  to  be  so— are  to  be  continued  permanently." 
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8.  Provided  as  in  Rule  2  even  if  no  proof  of  consent  by  compe- 
tent authority  is  forthcomings  continuous  possession  shidl  suffice. 
Sat  this  Rule  does  not  apply  to  emoluments  for  service 
performed  to  the  State.  Mere  length  of  enjoyment  of  land 
by  an  official  does  not  bring  him  under  this  rule.  If  a  claim 
under  this  Rule  is  not  admitted^  claimant  shall  be  allowed  the 
adrantage  of  any  preceding  rule  applicable  to  his  case.  9.  On 
the  lapse  of  lands  a  moiety  may  be  continued  in  cases  of  poverty 
to  widows  of  last  incumbents.  Provided  that  the  widow  of 
the  holder  of  an  hereditary  exemption  who  dies  without  heirs 
shall  be  considered  his  heir.  10.  These  rules  shall  not  be 
necessarily  applicable  to  service  or  political  tenures.  11.  These 
rales  may  be  relaxed  under  instruction  from  Government  of 
Bombay. 


•     THE  POONA  DUFTUR. 
Bombay  Records^  No,  XXX, — New  Series. 

On  15tli  September,  1819,  Mr.  J.  Macleod,  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  describes  the  Poona  Duftur,  as  the  official  record 
of  the  Peshwa's  Government.  In  it  were  kept  all  accounts  of 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  except  the  private  accounts  of  the 
prince,  and  such  statements  as  it  was  not  the  interest  of  indivi- 
duals to  record.  The  Duftur  was  very  complete  till  the  reign  of 
Bajee  Rao.  That  ruler  adopted  the  farming  system.  The  Duftur 
was  divided  into  three  or  four  departments  all  under  the  Hoozoor 
Fomayees.  The  Fur  was  the  immediate  office  of  the  Furnavees. 
All  grants  issued  out  of  it.  It  was  the  depository  of  financial 
information. 

The  Behera  department  received  the  accounts  of  the  districts, 
and  made  them  up  for  the  inspection  of  the  Furnavees. 

The  Surinjam  department  had  charge  of  all  Surinjamis. 

The  £k  Berij  department  at  Poona  received  accounts  from  all 
others,  and  framed  abstracts  and  registers  of  all  financial  trans- 
actions. 

The  Duftur  at  Poona  contained  all  official  accounts  of  dis- 
trict settlements,  and  villages,  rendered  by  the  officers  of  Go- 
vernment, of  all  alienations  of  revenue,  of  all  privileges,  rights 
^d  pay  of  State  and  village  officers,  of  the  strength  and  pay  of 
troops,  and  of  all  establishments.  The  accounts  were  well  kept 
up  to  the  accession  of  Bajee  Rao.  From  that  time  the  Duftur 
^as  neglected,  people  permitted  to  carry  off  records,  &c.  Poona 
i^as  occupied  in  November,  1817.  The  records  were  found  in 
^rder,  but  nearly  complete  firom  1729  to  1817,  except  those 
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from  1757  to  1763.  During  the  reign  of  Bajce  Rao  they  are  hy 
no  means  complete. 

The  accounts  shew  a  remarkable  degree  of  consistency  and 
relative  accuracy,  though  they  may  have  been  altered  to  suit  in- 
dividuals. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Duftur  establishment  nnder  the 
Commission  the  Duftur  has  been  arranged,  partly  by  districts,  and 
partly  by  Pergunnahs.  Full  statements  of  all  allowances  and  ex- 
emptions have  been  forwarded  to  the  Collectors.  The  Duftura 
of  the  Konkan  for  ten  years  have  been  sent  to  Bombay.  Ab- 
stracts of  the  produce,  deductions,  and  revenue  during  the  last 
year  of  Bajee  Bao  have  been  framed  and  authenticated.  Mr. 
Macleod  describes  the  measures  of  authentication.  The  Daftur 
contains  much  curious  general  information,  especially  as  to  tax- 
ation and  the  Feshwa's  army. 

On  9th  May,  1826,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Commissioner  in  the  Deccan, 
again  describes  the  Poona  Duftur.  It  is  of  imporftoioe  that  these 
documents,  now  well  arranged,  should  be  kept  entire.  He  re- 
commends, as  the  trust  may  be  easily  abused,  that  it  should  be 
confided  to  a  Civil  Servant  on  Bs.  1,400  a  month.  Also  that 
the  duties  of  the  native  Dufturdar  should  be  extended  to  all  the 
CoUectorates.  They  are  so  extended  in  Madras.  The  duties  of  the 
native  kutcherry  may  be  discharged  nnder  the  direct  orders  of 
Government.  Mr.  Chaplin  proceeds  to  describe  the  functions 
of  the  native  establishment  under  a  Civilian  Superintendent  of  the 
Duftur.  He  reports  that  complaints  are  constantly  comingin  which 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Superintendent,  and  decided  by  Go- 
vernment. Becommends  Mr.  John  Warden  as  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Steele  for  a  temporary  Assistant,  and  the  existing  Duftiir- 
dar  for  Sheristadar.  Estimates  annual  cost  at  Bs.  23,808,  and 
subjoins  list  of  statements  to  be  furnished  to  Superintendent  by 
each  Collectorate.     (List  not  given.) 

On  19th  May,  the  Government  sanctions  Mr.  Chaplin's  pro- 
posals. 

On  4th  June,  1835,  Mr.  S.  Marriott,  Agent  for  the  Poona  Sir- 
dars represents  that  the  records  have  been  keptunderthe  ^*  general 
care''  of  the  Agent's  Sherishtadar,  but  the  plan  is  inconve- 
nient.    Becommends  appointment  of  a  Keeper  of  the  Becords.* 

On  4th  September,  1835,  the  Government  order  that  five 
native  gentlemen  shall  be  appomted  unpaid  Superintendents 
of  the  Duftur,  that  they  shall  have  only  two  writers,  that  the 
key  shall  remain  with  the  Chief  Superintendent,  and  that  two 
of  them  shall  always  attend  the  opening  of  the  Duftur.     On  9th 

*  Thore  va  a  hiafcus  in  tbwe  papers.      Mr.  Chnplla's  proposAl,  though  Hcuxctioned, 
wctDB  not  to  hAVO  been  carried  out. 
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October,  Mr.  Bell,  Agent  for  the  Sirdars,  replies  showing  that 
the  Superintendents  request  an  establishment,  and  that  a  per- 
sonal attendance  would  be  inconvenient,  but  that  they  accept 
the  charge,  and  offer  various  suggestions  for  its  fulfilment. 

On  26th  October,  1835,  Government  sanctions  the  Superin- 
tendents' requests,  but  slightly  diminishes  the  establishment,  and 
directs  them  to  investigate  all  frauds  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Magistrate.  On  1st  August,  1836,  Mr.  Bell  transmits  a  Report 
from  the  Superintendents^  They  state  that  1,300  bundles  of 
papers  have  been  arranged  and  13,000  require  arrangement,  which 
will  be  effected  in  five  years.  Mr.  Bell  says  the  expense  of  the 
arrangement  is  Bs.  23,544  a  year,  and  doubts  its  advantages. 

On  6th  September,  1836,  Government  refers  the  question  to 
the  Revenue  Commissioner,  Mr.  T.  Williamson,  who  on  9th  De- 
cember replies,  recommending  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
arrangement,  as  an  investigation  of  Enam  Titles  is  desirable, 
and  he  vtrily  'believes  that  "  if  Government  had  a  competent 
officer  available  to  enquire*'  into  them  "  many  titles  would  be 
found  invalid,'^  to  the  advantage  of  the  Revenue.  Accordingly 
on  28th  January,  1887,  Government  overrule  Mr.  Bell,  order 
the  continuance  of  existing  arrangements,  and  direct  him  to 
accept  an  offer  of  the  Superintendents  to  register  such  papers  as 
are  indispensably  necessary  for  pubUc  use  in  two  years. 

On  7th  November,  Mr.  P.  W.  LeGejrt,  Acting  Agent  for  the 
Poena  Sirdars,  encloses  a  Memorial  from  the  Superintendents 
requesting  an  extension  of  time.  They  have  registered  7,712 
bundles  of  papers,  and  arranged  900  ;  5,000  more  remaining 
to  be  arranged.  Mr.  LeGeyt  supports  the  proposal  for  exten- 
sion of  time.  On  the  8rd  January,  1839,  the  Government  hears  the 
demand  with  regret,  but  grants  extension  to  Ist  June,  and  di- 
rects that  a  copy  of  the  Register  should  be  forwarded  to  Go- 
vernment. 

On  3rd  January,  1839,  a  Committee  is  ordered  to  report 
on  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  Poona  Duftur.  The  Com- 
mittee consists  of  Mr.  R.  Mills,  the  Agent,  Mr.  Frere,  the  First 
Assistant  Collector  and  such  of  the  Superintendents  as  are  in 
Poona.  The  report  on  Ist  June,  1839,  that  the  papers  are  well 
arranged,  but  there  are  eight  rooms  full  of  fragments,  some 
of  which  may  be  of  value.  They  are  of  opinion  that  a  fur- 
ther outlay  must  be  incurred  ;  and  suggest  that  a  European 
should  examine  the  documents  thrown  aside.  They  also  re- 
commend that  the  whole  of  the  records  should  be  forwarded  to 
the  CoUectorates  to  which  they  belong.  If  it  is  determined  to 
preserve  them  they  recommend  that  they  be  left  with  the  Su- 
perintendents. Mr.  Mills  in  enclosing  this  report  suggests  that 
the  examination  of  the  eight  rooms  full  of  records  will  cost 
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moneyi  and  that  the  fragments  had  better  be  sold  as  waste  paper. 
On  9th  September^  1841,  the  Government  censures  Mr.  Mills 
for  delay,  orders  him  to  "  transfer  to  the  several  Collectorates 
the  Zhartees  and  Taleebunds  appertaining  to  them/'  and  to 
have  the  fragments  gradually  examined  by  the  native  Superin- 
tendents. 

On  2nd  April,  181'2,  Mr.  H.  E.  Goldsmid,  Superintendent, 
Revenue  Survey,  Southern  Marhatta  Country,  informs  Mr. 
Warden,  Agent  at  Poona,  that  he  has  not  received  the  documents 
relating  to  this  territory,  and  has  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  detained  by  influential  personages.  He  requests  there- 
fore that  the  papers  may  be  made  over  to  a  Karkoon,  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Warden  in  consequence  reports  to 
Government  that  he  cannot  make  over  the  papers,  but  has 
ordered  them  to  be  locked  up,  and  thinks  Mr.  Goldsmid  had 
better  examine  them.  On  23rd  April,  1842,  Mr.  Gtoldsmid 
is  directed  to  repair  to  Poona.  On  the  11th  February,  1845, 
Mr.  Groldsmid  forwards  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Duftur.  After  recapitulating  certain  proceedings  of  the  Agents, 
and  certain  correspondence  on  the  arrangement  of  papers,  he 
proceeds  to  say  that  the  arrangements,  and  catalogues  ordered  by 
the  native  Superintendents  appear  sufficiently  good.  But  no 
means  are  taken  to  prevent  the  substitution  of  fictitious  papers, 
valuable  and  useless  papers  are  put  together,  and  documents  are 
put  up  as  a  whole  which  were  found  in  parts.  The  seal,  made  by  a 
common  silversmith  of  Poona,  can  be  imitated,  and  in  1841  stamp- 
ing was  abandoned.  He  describes  the  useless  character  of 
many  documents  put  up,  and  mentions  that  the  Karkoons  have 
put  up  the  records  of  Khurch  or  expenditure,  which  are  totally 
useless  to  Government,  with  the  Jnmma  or  receipts,  a  statement 
of  high  value.  Mr.  Goldsmid  also  remarks  that  the  abstracts 
of  the  Duftur  taken  by  Capt.  Macleod  are  imperfect,  and  too 
much  condensed,  but  valuable.  They  might  be  curtailed  but  not 
abstracted.  The  Rozkhirds,  Ghumeas,  Beras,  and  some  other 
statements  ought  to  be  condensed  into  tables.  He  also  recom- 
mends that  the  ledger  prepared  by  Capt.  Macleod  should  be 
collated  with  the  Peshwa's  diary,  and  other  accounts,  and 
that  extracts  should  be  made  of  all  accounts  relating  to 
Enams.  Until  such  a  check  is  prepared  the  officer  em- 
ployed to  search  the  accounts  must  be  all  powerful.  The  better 
arranged  of  the  scattered  papers  Mr.  Goldsmid  finds  to  be  of 
importance.  The  remainder  he  thinks  may  contain  documents 
of  value.  Condemns  the  plan  of  sending  them  to  the  diflferent 
Zillahs  without  precautions  against  fraud,  and  recommends  the 
adoption  of  certaiu  improvements  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the 
records. 
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Mr.  Warden  iu  bis  letter  of  the  28th  February,  1845^  enclos- 
ing this  report,  commends  Mr.  Goldsmid's  quickness  and  clear- 
ness, and  recommends  that  he  should  hereafter  finish  his  exami- 
nation,  explains  the  disappearance  of  some  papers  and  ob- 
serves. The  reason  ''none  but  persons  long  conversant  with 
the  documents  could  know  in  what  direction  they  should 
turn  when  searching  for  particular  information''  is^  that  the 
office  of  Duftur  Karkoon  was  hereditary,  and  the  son  served 
his  apprenticeship  to  it  while  his  father  was  yet  alive  to  teach 
him  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth ;  and  the  service  of  these 
persons  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Elphinstone^  and  their  honesty 
secured,  by  high  pay  and  reversionary  pensions, — one  Rowjee 
Fense  still  lives  at  Pooua,  and  is  referred  to  on  doubtful  points. 
Mr.  Chaplin's  safeguard  (says  Mr.  Warden)  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Canarese  Brahmin  from  the  Ceded  Districts,  who  was  not 
mixed  up  with  the  private  interests  of  the  Peshwa's  subjects,  to 
the  office  of  Record-keeper,  on  a  salary  of  Rs.  500  a  month, 
and  a  reversionary  Enam  of  Rs.  4,000  per  annum.  He,  again, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Mr.  Warden  objects  decidedly  to 
native  Agency  in  the  matter.     The  temptation  is  too  great. 

On  25th  August,  1845,  the  Government  commends  Mr. 
Goldsmid,  but  states  that  a  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Court  of  Directors. 

The  remaining  correspondence  relates  and  rebukes  the  remiss- 
ness of  certain  Collectors  in  not  stamping  papers,  received  from 
the  Duftur,  with  sufficient  speed. 


CONCEALMENT  OF  RECORDS  BY  HEREDITARY 

OFFICERS. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XXIX. 

On  25th  March,  1854^  Capt.  T.  A.  Cowper,  Assistant,  Enam 
Commissioner,  reports  on  the  Surinjam  of  the  Nuggurkur  family. 
At  the  conquest  their  Surinjam  consisted  of  land  work  Rs.  8,695  a 
year  as  jagheer,  and  R.  694  as  Enam.  Mr.  Elphinstone  decided, 
in  spite  of  a  Sunud  signed  by  Bajee  Rao,  that  this  Surinjam 
should  belong  to  Ramchunder  Mahadeo  and  his  nephew.  The 
decision  appears  to  have  been  acted  on,  and  by  a  final  arrange- 
ment the  exemption  was  continued  for  two  generations,  a  pension 
being  granted  to  the  third.     Capt.  Cowper  in  reporting  upon  the 

Eosition  of  the  estate  discovered  that  a  portion  of  the  Surinjam 
ad  been  entered  fraudulently  as  Enam.    This  is  proved  by  the 
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title  deeda^  by  the  Peshwa's  Memoranda^  and  by  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone's  release.  Tlie  accounts  of  the  village  iirere  examined.  The 
records  for  1818  and  1819-20  were  not  forthcoming.  In 
those  of  18^0-21  it  was  entered  as  Shet  Sunud  land.  In 
those  of  1821-22  it  was  entered  as  Shet  Sunud  land  under  the 
head  of  Enam.  From  that  year  to  the  present  it  has  been  so 
entered.  The  claimants  are  Koolkurnees  of  the  village  and 
must  be  held  responsible.  The  Assistant  Commissioner  there- 
fore restored  it  to  its  heading  as  Surinjam.  Capt.  Cowper 
continues  complaining  of  the  concealment  of  accounts  by  this 
family.  They  had  at  one  time  functions  in  Ahmednuggur 
similar  to  those  of  the  Enam  Commission.  One  branch  of  the 
family  declare  the  records  were  destroyed  by  vermin.  The 
other  branch  say  they  were  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  a  fort. 
In  1853,  Capt.  Cowper  had  found  an  account  lent  by  this  family 
in  consideration  of  Bs.  15  to  settle  a  boundary  dispute.  A 
bond  also  for  Rs.  250^  was  executed^  to  be  enforced  in  case  of 
the  non-return  of  the  paper.  He  also  discovered  a  catalogue  of 
other  accounts  which  must  have  been  in  the  same  hands.  He 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  accounts.  These  documents 
he  believes  are  concealed  to  reagitate  questions  finally  settled 
by  the  Enam  Commissioner. 

On  80th  Aprils  1855^  Government  determine  the  question 
as  to  the  Surinjam  and  direct  Capt.  Cowper  to  summon  Ounput 
Rao  Neelkunt  before  him^  and  point  out  the  dangerous  position 
in  which  concealment  places  the  fiamily.  Captain  Cowper  is 
also  requested  to  report  as  to  the  possibility  of  defeating  the 
intentions  of  the  family  by  a  Draft  Act.  On  7th  August,  Capt. 
Cowper,  Enam  Commissioner  of  Northern  Division  replies.  He 
considers  it  proved  by  Mr.  Elphinstone's  and  Mr.  Chaplin's  re-* 
ports  that  the  falsification  of  accounts  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  remains  to  show  that  this  was  accompanied  by 
an  universal  concealment  of  accounts.  Hereditary  officers  con- 
victed of  the  ofience  have  of  late  been  punished  by  the  stop- 
page of  two  months'  pay.  The  accounts  produced  during  the 
Revenue  Survey  in  the  Deccan  have  been  usually  manufactured. 
He  must  advert  to  the  enormous  alienations  in  Tanna,  Rut- 
nagherry,  Snrat,  Eaira,  Broach,  and  Ahmedabad  where  Reg. 
XVII.  of  1827  is  very  inadequate,  and  indeed  inoperative 
when  accounts  are  withheld.  Capt.  Cowper  proceeds  to  des- 
cribe the  origin  of  his  discoveries.  Act  XI.  of  1852  was  use- 
less to  adjudicate  claims  about  which  no  documents  existed  in 
the  Peshwa's  Duftur.  The  want  of  other  records  was  also  felt 
in  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country.  In  1851,  a  notice  was  is- 
sued in  Sholapore  directing  Qovernment  officers  to  surrender 
public  accounts  in  their  possession.    Each  was  required  to  declare 
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m  trriting:  t))at  h^  hmi  retained  nothing.   Tlie  result  was  nil.  The 
herefitarj  o£Bi3eTs  dented  the  existence  of  accounts,  but  produced 
any  calculated  to  serve  tlieir  own  interests.  A  similar  attempt  in 
Poona  similarly  failed)  only  some  forgeries  being  given  in.      The 
object  of  this  concealment  was  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  alienated 
landfi^  a  fi»t  exoltiiigty  hinted  at  in  a  petition  against  Act  XI.  of 
185S  eabmitted  on  17th  Nov.  185L    On  the  passing  of  that  Act 
the  £nam  Commissioner  pressed  on  Oovemment  the  importance 
of  securing  snch  documents,  and  was  told  to  take  possession  of 
tiiem.    Under  these  instructions  at  Bagnlkote  in  Belgaum  a 
set  was  found  in  possession  of  an  hereditary  officer.    In  1846, 
this  man  had  produced  only  29,  denying  the  existence  of  others. 
In  1852,  1800  accounts  were  found  wi&  him.     In  Aprils  1852, 
Mr.  Hart  directed  CapU  Cowper  to  secure  some  accounts  said 
to   be  in    the  possession  of  Janoba  Despandey  of  Sewapore, 
who  was  insane%      Capt.  Cowper  took  charge  of  the  Dufbur 
and    some    hundred    bundles  of   accoimts,    and    learnt    from 
Janoba  that  a  large  Duftur  ought  to  be  fourthcoming.      On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  24th  April,   1852,  he  received 
information   of   the  existence  of  1000  bundles  in  the  honsa 
of  the  Despandey  at  Sewapore.      Capt.  Cowper  travelled   all 
night,  reached  Sewapoi*e  at  daybreak,  and  found  in  the  upper 
story   of   the    Despandey's  barn    about   1000    bundles,    each 
}k  feet  cube  in  size.  Subseqiiently  he  found  another  mass  built  up 
in  a  wall  of  a  Karkoon  of  the  Despandey.     They  were  chiefly 
Sunnds.      All  were    brought  to  Poona.      Acting  on  orders 
from  Mr.  Hart,  Capt.    Cowper  attached  the  records  in  the 
possession  of  &e  Mahal  Zemindars,  and  on  4th  May,  40  bundles 
laore  concealed    in  the  house  of  Wamun   Bamchunder  Des« 
pandey.    In  June,   1852,  the  head  of  the  Bastia  family  surren- 
<lered  a  large  collection.     His  predecessor  had  denied  their  exis- 
tence, though  the  first  and  best  of  the  Deccan  Sirdars.     In 
fine,  150  persons  had  been  found  in  possession  of  many  thousands 
of  thesd  documents  in  the  south-oastern  portion  ofPoona.    Capt. 
Cowper  had  expected  to  find  some  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
the  Soopa  familv,  who  however  concealed  the  whole  with  the 
exception  of  one  bundle.  In  1852,  the  family  of  the  Despandey  of 
Jooneer  ceased.      The  widows  professed  an  anxious  desire  to 
surrender  all  accounts.      Captain  Cowper  found  them  concealed, 
bnt  recovered  some  in  the  Despandey's  Duftur,  164  bundles  in  a 
built  up  recess  belonging  to  the  Gomashta  of  Khair,  and  a  toIera« 
My  complete  Dufbur  at  Chuchoolee,  and  reported  in  favour  of 
the  discontinuance  of  the  offioe.  Capt.  Cowper  quotes  an  opinion 
from  Mr.  Hart  adverse  to  the  oontinuanoe  of  Despandeys^  and 
Government  on  6th  January,  1858,  a))olished  this  one. 
li  fe    S«pt.    1852,  Captain  Cowper  found    accounts    in    the 
/  ^  a 
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shops  of  shrefb  -and  snoff-seQen  of  Poona.  He  also  ob- 
tained 330  bundles  from  the  Wang  family  of  MonganuD. 
These  had  in  ISLO  been  concealed.  In  another  instance 
Capt.  Gordon  obtained  4  cart  loads  of  accounts  from  the 
Deshmook  hmilj  of  Poona.  They  refer  to  the  Nug^ur  Col- 
lectorate,  and  in  1820  had  been  sought  in  vain.  It  seemed  to 
Capt.  Gowper  certain  that  these  •concealments  would  entail 
great  loss  upon  the  State.  In  November,  1852,  an  inmiense 
mass  'Of  papers,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  denied,  were 
sold  to  giocefs  and  fire-work  makers.  Several  sackfuls  were 
recovered,  but  260  lbs.  had  been  used  up  by  a  grocer.  Capt. 
Cowper  remarks  that  concealment  of  British  accounts  is 
punishable,  but  concealment  of  the  Peshwa's  accounts  is  net 
punishable.     Yet,  the  latter  involve  the  revenue  and  titles. 

By  November,  1862,  'Capt.  Cewper  .had  recovered  from  400 
persons  in  70  different  villages  many  hundred  thousand  accounts 
m  the  8  northern  districts  of  Poona.  By  December,  200  per- 
sons in  Poona  alone  had  been  found  in  possession  of  enormous 
numbers  (50  or  60,000).  On  6th  December,  1852,  Mr.  Hart 
had  reported  that  in  one.  small  division  24  dufturs  bad  been  dis- 
covered in  one  month,  concealed  by  officers  who  hold  exemptions 
for  preserving  the  papers.  In.  another  case,  Capt.  Cowper  found 
a  valuable  collection  in  the  hands  of  a  Moonsifl^  a  2nd  Claas 
Sirdar,  who  had  concealed  them  for  85  years,  and  defended  his 
conduct  by  falsehood.  On  25th  February,  1858,  Capt.  Cowper 
reported  that  a  valuable  set  had  been  discovered  in  the  hands 
of  the  Furnavees  of  the  Nuggurkur  family. 

An  attempt,  says  Capt.  Cowper,  has  been  made  to  procure  the 
accounts  of  Ahmednuggur.  A  large  number  have  been  obtain- 
ed, but  the  attempt  is  comparatively  a  failure.  The  hereditary 
officers  have  removed  the  accounts  by  cart  loads  below  the  Ghauts 
where  Act  XI.  of  1852  does  not  apply.  In  this  state  of  the 
law  alienatieas  in  Guzerat  and  the  Konkan  can  never  be  ex* 
amined.  On  Idth  May,  1848,  ihe  alienations  in  Guzerat  alone 
amounted  to  thirty  lakhs  of  Rupees,  to  which  must  be  added 
some  coming  under  the  head  of  political  charges.  There  are  also 
cash  payments  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere.  In  Surat  above 
Bs.  1,50,000  are  annually  paid  for  ''  Tora  Girass''  aUowanees. 
INTo  enquiry  can  take  place  without  the  records.  Collector  after 
Collector  has  pointed  out  the  iniquity,  but  no  enquiry  can  be 
useful  without  the  records.  Capt.  Cowper  proceeds  to  detail 
the  measures  necessary  to  check  the  practice.  The  greatest 
existing  defect  is  the  absence  of  a  specific  provision  for  search- 
ing for  concealed  records.  In  Madras  under  Section  9  of  Beg. 
IX.  of  182$i,  a  Collector  can  issue  a  search  warrant  for  records 
OfL  receiving  information  on  oath.  This  pow^  if  entrusted  also  to 
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the  Gommifision  would  be  sufficient.  No  duplicate  list  however  of 
papen  can  be  made,  as  the  law  directs  in  Mamras.  The  Madras  Code 
punishes  hereditary  officers  for  destroying  or  concealing  records 
by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  1  year  or  more  than  5  years. 

Of  all  measures,  however,  one  declaring  the  emoluments  of  any 
hereditary  office  to  be  forfeited  would  be  the  best.  The  offices 
are  shared  like  all  property,  and  are  held  on  the  tenure  of  keep- 
ing Aeae  records.  A  proclamation  would  suffice.  Public  ac- 
coimts  which  remain  concealed  should  after  a  proclaimed  date 
be  declared  inadmissible  in  evidence.  Government  has  laid 
down  the  principle  that  pensions  shall  not  be  paid  if  accounts 
are  concealed,  but  it  should  be  carried  out  more  stringently.  Capt. 
Cowper  proceeds  to  shew  how  the  revenue  has  been  affected  by 
tiie  Enam  Commission.  Only  Rs.  81,698-9-0  have  been  spent 
on  this  portion.  The  recovery  of  revenue  is  Rs.  1,22,918-1-1. 
Deducting  Bs.  40,995-4-1  spent  in  arranging  accounts  of  the 
former  Government,  the  recoveries  amount  to  8  times  the  ex- 
pense. The  addition  to  the  permanent  revenue  will  be  Be. 
78,698-15-10.  Deducting  the  amount  spent  on  the  accounts  of 
the  former  Government  the  permanent  increase  of  revenue  is 
doable  the  expense. 

"  I  should  fidl,  says  Capt.  Cowper  to  present  to  Government 
wliat  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  statement  of  the  case,  didi  omit 
to  place  before  them  my  strong  and  deliberate  conviction  that 
it  would  be  hx  better  at  once  to  put  a  stop  to  all  enquiry  what- 
eror,  and  to  recognise  every  existing  alienation,  than  to  continue 
an  investigation  while  four-fifths  of  the  documentary  evidence 
apon  which  alone  it  can  be  properly  based,  and  in  the  absence 
of  which  no  dedsion  can  be  final,  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  persons  who,  of  all  others,  have  the  strongest  possible 
personal  interest  in  baffling  and  impeding  it.''  ' 

The  Bight  Hon'ble  the  Governor  on  8rd  November,  1855,  ap« 
proves  Capt.  Cowper's  report,  assents  to  his  views,  and  considers 
sn  enactment  punishing  the  concealment  of  revenue  accounts  im- 
perative. He  also  in  a  subsequent  Minute  (no  date)  approves 
mailing  co-sharers  in  an  office  responsible,  because  if  the  duty 
is  not  fulfiUed  the  office  should  cease. 

Messrs.  Lumsden  and  Malet  concur.  On  12th  December,  1855, 
Ihe  Court  of  Directors  approve.  The  Draft  Act  subnaitted  by  the 
Kemembraneer  on  8th  April,  1856,  provides  a  fine  of  Rs.  500  or 
a  year's  imprisonment  or  bodi  for  any  person  wilfully  concealing 
I'eoords.  Any  person  known  to  be  in  possession  of  such,  and 
not  authorised  to  hold  them  shall  be  held  prima  facie  guilty. 
Oovemment  shall  in  such  cases  have  power  to  confiscate  the 
office,  but  any  co- sharer  who  ma^  give  information  shall  retain 
his    share.     No    account     receiv^    after   the    date   of  the 

b2 
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proclamation  declaring  the  oiiicers  appointed  to  rec^ve  recorcb, 
shall  be  admissible  aa  evidence^  unless  produoed  by  an  officer. 
Any  parson  who  shall  without  permission  disclose  or  copy  any 
reoofd  shall  be  fio^d  B.  100  or  3  months'  imprisoniiieut.  The 
Draft  on  28th  AfMril,  1856,  was  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Directors. 


SIR.  DAVID  SMITH'S  REPORT  ON  THE  COAL  AND 
IRON  DISTRICTS  OF  BENGAL. 

In  a  letter  to  Col.  Baker,  Secretary  to  CK>vernmfiat  in  the  Pub« 
lie  Works  Departments  July  2nd^  1 856,  Mr.  Smith  r^orts  that  the 
coal  of  the  Damoodah  Valley,  though  inferior  to  the  English  and 
Welsh  coals,  is  a  reliable  fuel  for  the  reduction  of  ores  in  blast 
furnaces  with  th9  aid  of  a  hot  blast.  The  ^^Lange"  of  the 
Rancegunge  seam  yields  an  impecfect  coke ;  but  the  waste  in 
coking  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  better  Uy  use  the  caw  coal. 
The  Rane^unge  seim  ^  of  very  peculiar  quality.  It  is  oom- 
posed  of  bituminous  coal,  of  free  burning  or  steam- ooal,  and 
anthracite,  in  alternating  thin  layers.  Still  it  ignilies  readily, 
burns  freely,  gives  out  great  heat,  and  in  a  fumace  with  tiHe 
blast  heated  to  600  i*bt.  would  torn  out  from  the  oresof  theneigh- 
bourhood  65  or  70  tons  weekly  of  XroB»  well  suited  for  Rail* 
way  bars  and  other  ordinary  purposes.  A  peeuliar  Iron  ore  is 
freely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  ooal  field*  It  is 
known  aa  ferruginous  gravel,  is  argillaoeous,  and  is  identioal 
with  the  ore  worked  at  Boulogne  and  other  parts  of  Franoe. 
It  is  now  used  in  making  roads,  for  which  it  forms  an  admirable 
metalling,  but  it  might  be  mcure  advantageously  used  with  the 
other  clay  ores  of  the  n^hbourbood  in  the  manu&cture  of 
Iron. 

Th«  Barrool  Im»h,  Orr  Firlo  which  Mr.  Smith  proceeda 
to  describe  in  detail  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Chooroolia^  on 
the  East  by  Jamsol,  on  the  West  and  South  by  Sottoor,  the  extent 
from  North  to  South  being  4  and  from  East  to  West  5  miles. 
The  surface  of  the  tract  is  thickly  strewn  with  lumps  of 
Iron  ore.  A  section  of  the  iron  bearii]^  strata  is  exposed  at  less 
than  half  a  mile  west  of  the  village  of  Barrool.  A  trial  shaft 
sunk  near  BarrooU  gave  at  a  depth  of  52  feet  88  inches 
of  clay  Iron  ore  of  very  superior  quaJity,  and  52  inches  of 
carboniferous  ore.  This  latter  is  of  the  sort  known  in  Great 
Britain  as  ''black  band"  but  it  is  very  inferior  to  the 
Scotch  black  band.  In  its  raw  state  it  would  yield  but  from  20  to 
S3  per  cent,  of  Iron,  but  if  previously  calcined  would  probably  yield 
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40  per  cent.  The  black  band  iron  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily 
worked,  and  when  mixed  with  the  clay  ores  of  greatly  £eidlitating 
the  process  of  smelting.  A.&8aming,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  do,  that  all  these  beds  extend  throughout  the  whole  field 
under  notioe,  and  making  every  allowance  for  blank  spaces  and 
wastage  in  working,  Mr.  Smith  estimates  the  cont^ts  of  the 
field  at  4000  tons  of  clay  ore,  and  6000  tons  of  black  band  per 
acre,  in  all  10,000  tons  per  acre  and  61>,00,000  tons  per  square 
mile.  Supposing  that  every  four  tons  of  the  ore  produced  but 
one  ton  of  pig  iron,  the  field  would  yield  16,00,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  per  acre,  equal  to  the  make  of  eight  furnaces  at  70  tons 
each  per  week  for  69  years.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour  and 
the  ftcilities  for  mining  operations,  the  cost  of  the  Barrool  ore 
would  not  exceed  5  per  ton  whereas  the  ores  of  Stafibrdshire 
do  not  cost  less  than  10,  and  the  average  of  Wales  is  13. 
The  undulations  of  the  surface  also  present  opportunities  for 
mining  by  "  patch  work''  which  is  much  readier  and  cheaper 
than  tiie  system  of  pits  and  adits.  It  is  also  probable  that  a 
deeper  shaft  would  give  inore  beds,  but  endugh  has  been  done  to 
show  the  existence  of  ore  in  abundance,  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  field  may  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 

The  Taldanga  Field  announces  itself  between  the  146th  and 
148th  mile  stones  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  in  sections  exposed 
by  the  water-courses  running  southerly  to  the  Barakar.  The 
field  extends  two  miles  firom  North  to  South  and  one  from  East 
to  West.  Four  beds  of  very  good  day  iron  ore  are  here  exposed. 
A  trial  shafl  was  begun,  but  from  accidental  causes  not  proceeded 
with,  so  that  further  information  is  required.  The  beds  are 
worked  by  native  smelters. 

The  Rajarah  Coal  Field  near  Palamow  is  worked  by  the 
Bengal  Coal  Company.  The  coal  is  different  from  the  Da- 
mocdah  coal.  It  kaves  a  red  ash  and  does  not  burn  so  freely. 
Like  the  Damoodah  coal  it  will  not  coke  well.  The  dimensions 
of  the  field  from  East  to  West  are  2^  miles.  Those  from 
North  to  South  are  not  stated.  It  has  hitherto  been  worked 
by  "  patch''  on  the  outcrop^  but  the  Company  is  sinking  a  fine 
shaft  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  Near  the  junction  of  the  Mamit 
river  with  the  Coyle  is  seen  the  outcrop  of  a  vein  of  inferior  coal 
six  feet  thick  with  a  sand-stone  covering.  The  coal  measures  ex- 
tend thence  three  miles  in  a  southerly  direction  beyond  the  Mamit. 
Other  beds  of  very  inferior  quality  are  found  in  the  neighbour, 
hood.  The  bad  quality  of  the  coal  in  this  neighbourhood  and  its 
distance  from  a  market  preclnde  the  expectation  that  it  can  be 
profitably  worked. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  of 
Ircn  manufacture  m  India.    He  holds  that  £uroi)ean  superin- 
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tendence  on  a  large  scale  is  indispensable  at  the  outset,  bat  has 
no  doubt  that  if  the  natives  had  the  strength  the^  would  quickly 
acquire  the  skill  necessary  for  all  the  operations  m  the  manufiEu:- 
ture  of  iron.  But  to  this  end  they  must  entirely  change  their 
habits,  and  must  adopt  the  dress  and  diet  of  Europeans.  The 
districts  of  Raneegunge  and  Barrool  supply  both  coal  and  iron 
ore  in  abundance.  But  the  want  of  a  flux  is  a  serious  obstacle. 
Kunker  lime  can  only  be  had  in  small  quantities,  and  limestone 
would  have  to  be  imported.  The  difficalty  would  be  diminished 
by  the  use  of  the  scori»  of  the  blast  furnace  which  possess 
high  fluxing  properties,  and  are  only  not  used  in  England  be- 
cause limestone  is  so  abundant.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  that  the 
iron  made  at  Barrool  would  be  superior  to  that  used  in  England 
for  rails,  and  that  rails  could  be  turned  out  at  JE5-10  per  ton ; 
English  rails  costing  at  present  when  landed  at  Calcutta  £9 
per  ton.  But  supposing  the  price  of  English  rails  to  fall  to  £6 
per  ton,  there  would  still  be  a  large  profit  on  Indian  rails.  He 
is  confident  therefore  that  iron  manufacture  in  the  Barrool 
field  would  pay.  But  this  question  will  shortly  receive  a  practi- 
cal solution  as  the  Bengal  Coal  Company  is  erecting  a  blast 
furnace  at  Baneegunge. 


THE  JUBBULPORE  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRY. 


India  Selections,  No.  XV. 

On  the  23rd  May,1854f,Capt.  6.  B.  Edwards,  Officiating  General 
Superintendent  (or  Suppression  of  Thuggee  and  Dacoily  acknow- 
ledges an  order  to  furnish  a  Report,  laments  his  want  of  personal 
knowledge,  and  states  his  intention  to  quote  Col.  Sleeman  up  to 
1848.  In  1837/  Mr.  Shore  proposed  to  establish  the  approvers  in 
villages.  Col.  Sleeman  objected  as  the  Thugs  would  either  follow 
or  t^h  the  trade  of  murder.  A  manufactory  struck  him  as  the 
better  plan.  In  the  same  year  Capt.  Brown  (apparently  of  the 
ThuggeeDepartment)8ueceededinestablishing  a  factoiyfor  lacdye, 
blankets,  cloth  work,  and  cotton  work,  generally.  The  approvers 
disliked  the  plan,  and  kept  their  children  back.  As  soon  as  they 
found  they  were  to  have  a  share  in  the  profits  this  prejudice  re- 
laxed. Orders  were  issued  to  enforce  obedience,  Rs.  1,000  were  ad- 
vanced, and  Mr.  Williams,  a  Patrol  in  the  Delhi  Customs,  was 
appointed  to  superintend  on  Rs.  160  a  montii.  He  gave  up  a  higher 
salary.  A  cottage  was  bmlt  for  him  at  Jubbulpore  in  a  garden  of 
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Col.  Sleeman^B.  The  wives  and  families  of  the  approvers  were  locat- 
ed in  a  small  village  near.  It  was  knawn  that  the  approvers  would 
not  attempt  to  escape^  for  any  one  doing  so  was  left  to  the  law, 
and  hunted  down  by  the  relatives  of  the  Thugs  they  had  be- 
trayed. The  profits  were  at  first  very  small,  but  persons  from 
Mirzapore  taught  them  to  make  carpets,  and  from  Futtehgurh 
to  make  tents.  Both  found  a  ready  sale.  The  boys  made  carpets, 
the  men  the  tents,  the  women  the  thread  for  canvass.  In  1842, 
Major  Bamsay  became  Superintendent,  and  in  1845,  Capt.  J.  Slee« 
man,  Mr.  Williams  remaining  Overseer.  By  1848,  the  Thugs  had 
become  ashamed  of  their  past  Itves.  Their  sons  were  well  dressed, 
well  taught,  and  acted  in  a  theatre,  a  drama  translated  into  the 
vemacukr.  The  Forty  Thieves  was  the  drama.  In  1847,  Rs. 
4,953,  was  paid  to  the  Thugs  for  work  done,  and  Rs.  2,396  to  their 
wives.  The  sons  also  entered  into  service.  There  were  543 
l^ugs  and  their  sons  manufacturing,  and  307  performing  differ- 
ent duties,  guards,  brickmakers,  cleansers,  &x!.  Theymade  131  tents, 
5824  yards  of  Kidderminsterv  46  woollen  carpets,  cloths,  towels, 
&c.  realizing  Bs.  35,230-13-8.  The  young  lads  obtained  per- 
mission to  set  up  indq>endent  establishments.  The  position  of 
the  iactory  had  been  changed  from  a  debt  of  Bs.  1,207-9-2  to  a  ba- 
lance in  &vour  of  Bs.  25,282-14-1..  CoL  Sleeman  recommended 
the  importation  of  a  carpet-maker  from  Kidderminster. 

From  1848  to  1851^  the-  History  of  the  Institution  is  not 
snppUed.  It  was  a  period  of  increasing  prosperity.  On  22nd 
January,  the  Superintendent  submitted  to  the  Oovernor  General 
the  following  statement  of  accounts  for  the  half  year.  There 
were  50  boys,  sons  of  approvers,,  maintaining  themselves  in- 
dependent of  the  Institution  j  some  hundreds  more  were  prepar- 
ing bricks  for  a  native..  The  operations  of  1851,  left  a  profit 
of  Ss.  6,730-6-5^  and  the  demand  for  Jubbulpore  articles  was 
general  throughout  India.  In  April,  1851,  80  sons  of  approvers 
were  sent  to  Meerut  to  form  a  factory  there  under  Major 
Oraham.  The  experiment  succeeded.  At  this  time  120  boys 
remaining  in  the  &ctory  learning  trades,  while  40  more  acted 
as  pedlars  for  the  School.  The  Mooltan  Butijarah  dacoits 
becune  good  rope  and  leather-workers.  The  Berriahs  make 
weavers,  but  the  Bhuddaks  will  not  work,  preferring  day  labour 
or  even  begging.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  share  in  the  lacdye  factory, 
but  his  private  pursuits  do  not  interfere  with  his  official  task.  In 
1853,  a  Brussels  carpet-maker  and  loom  were  imported.  In  1 853, 
the  profits  amounted  to  Rs.  8,600-6-6|.  The  number  of  articles 
Qumnfactured  has  been  reduced  being  principally  tents,  carpets 
*ad  towelling  of  every  description.  All  subsi^ary  work,  car- 
pentry, smith  work,  stamping,  dyeing,  and  printing  is  done  in 
Ae  factory.  In  May,  1854,  the  factory  contained  533  approvers. 
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268  of  their  sons,  231  prisonerB^  16  teadiefs  (freemen)  or  1088 
ia  all.     Of  these  are  employed  on 

Tente, 473 

Table  linen, 40 

Carpets,  (wooUen,) 159 

Carpets^  (Kidderminster),   IS 

Unprofitable  labour^ S63 


Total, 1088 

The  funds  of  the  Sehool  had  grown  thus : — 

IS  15,  1854. 

Liabilities,. ...  Rs.  4,763  Rs.  1,210 

Assets,   13,137  64,043 

Balance, 8,374  62,833 

Year's  profit, 4,049  8,600 


SURVEY  OP  CENTRAL  DISTRICT  OF  PEGU. 
India  Selections,  No.  XVI, 

"  The  central  district  of  the  Fesn  Survey  is  that  porticm  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  embraced  between  the  parallels  of  ike 
latitudes  of  Akontoung  to  the  North  and  Heuaada  to  the  South. 
Its  average  length  and  breadth  are  60  and  75  miles,  and  the 
approximate  area  4,500  square  miles,  which  is  divided  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Irrawaddy .'' 

The  district  is  rugged^  subsiding  into  a  flat  in  the  central 
part  of  the  river.  Innumerable  nullahs  join  in  ten  streams^ 
pouring  the  drainage  of  the  western  half  of  the  district  into  the 
Irrawi^dy  and  Bassein  Rivers.  The  nullahs  have  high  banks,  and 
tortuous  courses,  are  dir  in  the  hot  season,  and  torrents  in  the 
rains.  They  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles  in  the  S.  W.  Mon- 
soons. Even  the  Kwengouk,  Taun,  Mamya,  Alon,  Sanda,  Pado^ 
and  Khawa  rise  in  the  Arracan  mountains.  The  Simpon  and  Nouk- 
mee  near  the  Thoo  Lake  and  Pontine  in  the  Akontong  hills. 

Length,  Debouchure, 

Kwengouk,  ...  30  Bassein  river. 

Taun,    25  Kwengouk  near  Kwengouk. 

Opho,    60  Bassein  near  Soongoou. 

Simpon.    "I      on  fOpho. 

Noukmee,  J  \  Irrawaddy. 
Mamya, ....  30  Thoo  Lakc« 
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« 

Length. 

Direetum, 

Debouchure, 

AloB, 

25 

S.  EO 

S^oda, 

30 

N.  E.  y 

Fado, 

40 

N.  E. 

Poutine,   . . . 

10 

E. 

Irrawaddy. 

Khava, 

22 

N.  E. 

Irrawaddy. 

The  Basaein  braucli  strikes  off  from  the  Irrawaddy  about  9 
miles  above  Henzada.  The  entrance  300  yards  wide  is  choked 
by  a  bank. 

The  Arracan  Mountains  run  North  and  South  forming  a  boun- 
dary between  Arraean  and  Pegu.  The  greatest  elevation  within 
the  limits  is  4000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  hills,  summits  except- 
ed, aie  covered  with  forest.  The  only  pass  is  at  Layma  west  of 
Kangaen.  It  can  be  used  by  mounted  passengers,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  eoneiderable  traffic.  There  are  improvable  springs. 
THere  are  villages  all  over  the  district,  usually  scattered  about 
the  streams.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  rice.  Those  of  the  marsh- 
es are  engaged  in  fishing.  The  hill  villages  are  usually  occu- 
pied by  Kluns  and  Karens,  who  grow  rice  or  vegetables.  The 
Burme8>e  occupy  the  towns,  work  the  fisheries,  grow  tobacco,  and 
are  in  possession  of  all  trade.  The  country  is  intersected  in  every 
direction  with  parallel  lines  of  ruts  doing  duty  for  roads.  They 
are  only  impassable  in  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  when  water  carriage 
is  perfect.  There  are  occasionally  wooden  bridges,  and  brick 
footpaths  near  towns  of  importance. 

llie  east  half  of  the  district  contains  six  townships ;  Hen- 
zada, Kwengouk,  Opho,  Kawoung,  Myaoung,  Kangoen. 


Henzada, 
Kwengoiik^   . 
Opho, 
Kawoung, 
Myaoung, 
Kangoen,     .. 
Saitha,     . .  1 
Thombo, . .  J 
Phayay, .... 


Houses, 

.    1700 
30 


200 

1000 

700 

350 

250 


Remarks, 
Military  station* 

Extensive. 

On  the  river. 

Head  Quarters,  Pegu,N.E. 

On  Irrawaddy. 
On  Bassein. 


The  rice  cultivation  commences  in  June,  after  rain  has  fallen. 
The  water  is  retained  by  little  dykes,  and  seed  sown  broad  cast. 
The  harvest,  is  in  Deer,  or  Jany.  The  tobacco  is  cultivated  on 
the  churs.  The  plough  drawn  by  oxen  is  the  only  agricultural 
implement.  The  soil  is  sometimes  laterite  clay,  but  rocks 
occur  only  in  the  hills.     Limestone  exists  North  of  Thombo. 

The  trade  is  confined  to  rice,  napee,  wood  oil,  bamboos,  tobac- 
00,  and  cattle.  Fetrolium  is  imported;  and  a  little  indigo  manu- 
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factured  near  Henzacia  from  the  wild  plant.  Large  forests  of  the 
wood  oil  tree  existj  and  the  country  can  meet  10  times  the  de- 
mand. The  oil  is  used  for  torches  and  nuiking  baskets  water 
proof. 

The  bamboo  is  abundant.  Cattle  are  brought  for  the  Rangoon 
market.  Numbers  go  down  the  river  on  the  bamboo  rafts.  The 
timber  trade  does  not  thrive.  The  teak  is  very  scarce^  and  the 
Pingodo,  a  hard,  heavy^  lasting  wood  is  used  instead.  It  resists 
insects.  The  people  live  always  in  bamboo  houses,  and  even 
Pagodas  are  only  substantial  near  the  towns.  Buddhism  is  the 
religion  of  the  country ;  well  di^^ing  and  orchard  planting  are 
commendable  practices  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  inhabitants 
have  no  peculiar  customs  apaft  from  other  Peguans.  There  is 
a  want  of  popuUtion,  the  district  being  covered  with  uninhabit- 
ed forest  and  elephant  grass.  The  Burmese  have  an  antipathy 
to  exertion. 


REPORT  ON  THE  NORTHERN  DISTRICT  OP  THE 

PEGU  SURVEY. 

"  The  Northern' or  Third  District  of  the  Pegu  Survey  consists 
of  that  portion  of  the  Valley  of  the  Irrawaddy  which  lies  between 
the  boundary  line  marked  by  M%jor  Allan  in  the  North,  and  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  due  East  and  West  through  the  latitude 
of  Akouktoung  to  the  South.  It  is  bounded  on  the  East  by 
the  Yoma  Range,  which  separates  the  Valleys  of  the  Sitang  and 
Irrawaddy  Rivers  and  on  the  West  by  the  Arracan  Mountains, 
comprising  an  area  of  about  (90  x  66)  6000  square  miles, 
which  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  Irrawaddy 
on  the  left  bank.'' 

In  this  district  the  spurs  of  the  Arracan  Mountains  run  down 
to  the  Irrawaddy,  sometimes  losing  their  old  character.  They  are 
sometimes  hills  of  200  or  300  feet  in  height,  sometimes  only 
undulations.  One  spur  runs  due  East,  but  the  majority  South. 
The  main  spurs  consist  of  high  peaks  connected  by  saddles  of 
a  few  feet  in  width.  They  are  covered  with  tree  and  bamboo 
jungle,  and  are  very  precipitous.  The  drainage  is  effected  by 
small  nullahs  which  midway  Jorm  larger  channels,  and  these 
again  4  streams,  the  Matoong,  Maday,  Shooetana,  and  Shelay- 
ding.  In  the  monsoon  only  boats  drawing  2  or  3  feet  of 
water  can  proceed  up  the  Matoong  to  Mendoong.  In  the 
other  nullahs  the  boats  can  only  ascend  8  or  10  miles.  The 
Matoong  rises  in  the  Arracan  Mountains  and  running  120 
miles  South  East  discharges  itself  into  the  Irrawaddy;  one 
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bink  is  precipitous  the  other  shelving.  The  breadth  varies 
from  70  to  120  yards.  The  Mudday  rises  in-the  same  Moun- 
tainSy  flowB  40  nules^  and  empties  itself  into  the  Irrawaddy. 
It  is  navigable  in  the  rains  for  12  miles.  The  banks  are  pre- 
ctpitousy  and  it  varies  firom  30  to  70  feet  in  width.  Beyond 
Ryonpoo  it  is  a  mountain  torrent.  The  Shooetena  is  about  150 
Vtfds  broad  and  4  feet  deep.  Five  miles  from  the  Irrawaddy  it 
branches  into  the  Kyenpyoo  and  Boiyo.  The  former  rises  in  the 
Anracan  Mountain,  and  runs  South  East  80  miles  to  Nyoung- 
keedouk.  It  is  about  20  to  40  yards  in  breadth.  The  Boiyo  runs 
30  miles  South  East.  The  Theree  rises  in  the  Arracau  Mountains 
and  runs  40  miles  £.  S.  E.  to  Kyoungoo,  then  runs  South  till  it  falls 
into  the  Boiyo.  AU  these  streams  are  mountain  torrents  with  peb- 
bly or  rocky  bottoms,  high  banks,  and  currents  of  great  velocity. 
"  The  Theloyding  rises  in  the  Arracan  Mountains  and  runs  into 
the  Irrawaddy  in  an  Easterly  direction,  about  6  miles  North  of 
Akouktoung.''  The  Mingday  rises  in  a  range  10  miles  West 
of  Thyatmo,  runs  85*  miles  and  falls  into  the  Irrawaddy  south 
of  Thyatmo.  Its  banks  are  low  and  its  bed  about  15  or  20 
yards  in  width.  In  dry  weather  water  is  obtainable  by  digging 
a  few  inches  below  the  bed. 

The  principal  valleys  are  the  Matoong,  Punnee,  Boiyo,  Kyen- 
pyoo, Theree,  and  Theloyding.  The  Matoong  valley  is  the  most 
impcnrtant.  Two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  come 
on  a  cultivated  tract  2^  miles  broad,  with  mango,  tamarind,  or 
palmyra  trees  to  mark  the  villages.  On  the  left  bank  the  open 
ground  continues  to  the  junction  of  the  Punnee  and  Matoong. 
From  Elanlay  to  Mendoong  it  is  from  3  to  H  miles  in  width 
and  this  is  well  inhabited.  Water  is  raised  from  the  river  by  a 
water  wheel,  and  the  ground  yields  8  and  sometimes  4  rice 
crops  a  year.  Chillies,  brinjal,  tobacco,  onions,  and  maize  are 
raised  on  the  low  ground. 

"  Looking  from  the  hill  on  which  Mendoong  is  situated  in  a 
Westerly  direction,  the  valley  seems  to  open  a  little  for  a  few 
miles,  and  there  is  a  large  tract  of  cultivation  to  its  North  and 
West.'' 

This  valley  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Punnee  there  is  little  cultivation.  Spurs  covered  with  jungle 
run  down  to  the  bank,  but  every  level  space-has  been  taken  ad- 
▼antage  of.  In  part  of  the  valley  the  villages  are  unusually  large. 
**  In  the  valley  of  the  Mudday,  from  the  mouth  of  that  nullah 
to  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  to  Alayyua,  there  is  a  large  tract 
of  open  ground,  varying  from  2^  to  5  miles  in  width.^' 

But  a  portion  of  this  is  cultivated,  though  more  has  been.  In 
the  valley  of  the  Shooetena  and  Boiyo  there  is  a  large  tract  par- 
tially cultivated.  It  is  however  neither  fertile  nor  populous.  The 
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villages  on   the  bank  have  been  deserted.      In   the  valley  of 
the  Kyoupoo  there  is  a  cultivated  tracts  and  some  ruined  vil^ 
lages.    The  same  may  be  said  of  Theloyding.     Only  2  villages 
out  of  30  now  remain.  The  roads  are  mere  tracks^  the  Burmese 
going  a  circuit  to  avoid  a  fallen  tree.   'There  are  some  small 
bridges.     Ihere  are  a  few  Kayins^  a  simple  mountain  race,  in 
the  district.  They  have  no  idea  of  Aiture  reward  or  punishment, 
and  deny  the  existence  of  sin.    They  bum  their  dead,  but  ccd- 
lect    and  bury  their  ashes.      Their  God  resides  on  Mount 
Guowa.    The  females  tattoo  their  fitoes.    The  district  is  chief- 
ly   occupied  by  Burmese  who  resemble  Burmese  everywhere 
else.    The  population  is  small  and  increases  slowly.    The  Bur- 
mese have  large  families,  but  the  children  die  rapidly  of  small- 
pox  and  other  diseases.    Their  cultivation  is  as  usual,  but 
they  cultivate  a  small  and  highly  prized  rice  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  jungle  is  cut  in  February  or  March,  and  burnt  in  May.  The 
charcoal  is  the  manure,  but  only  one  crop  can  thus  be  obtained 
in  25  years.  The  only  implement  of  labour  is  a  rude  plough.   At 
Thyatmo  the  exports  are  rice,  paddy,  betel-nuty  napee ;  bimboo 
and  wood  oil  are  sent  down  firom  the  North.  Lime  and  cutch  may 
one  day  be  sent  down.    The  imports  are  silk,  earth  chI,  lac- 
quered ware^  lead,  copper  and  cutch. 

In  the  west  district  there  is  a  thermometrical  difference  of  40  or 
50  degrees  in  the  temperature  at  dawn  and  midday.  In  the  mom* 
ing  there  is  fog  whidi  clears  away  about  9  a.  m.  when  the  ther- 
mometer rises  45  degrees  at  once.  The  Towns  have  usually  one 
good  street  60  feet  broad  with  lanes  leading  into  it.  They  are  si- 
tuated on  the  river  or  a  large  nullah,  and  contain  several  phoongee 
houses.  There  is  no  drainage  except  at  Prome  and  Thyatmo. 
The  villages  are  irregular,  each  person  having  his  own  plot  of 
ground.  The  houses  are  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
made  of  timber,  jungle  trees  being  used  for  frame  work,  and 
bamboo  for  floors.  The  walls  are  of  bamboo  mats.  The  phoon- 
gee houses  are  built  of  teak  frame  floors,  and  partitions  ;  the  roof 
is  made  of  flat  tiles  or  leaves.  On  the  body  of  the  buUdiufr  are 
five  or  six  roofs,  one  above  another,  crowned  with  a  gilt  I  all  or 
umbrella.  The  cornices,  eaves,  and  angles  are  ornamented  with 
figures.  The  largest  Capt.  Oakes  had  seen  covered  an  area  of 
10,402  square  feet. 

^*  The  principal  wild  animals  and  birds  met  with  in  the  Nor- 
thern district  are  the  elephant,  the  tiger,  the  bear,  the  deer,  the 
hog,  the  hare,  the  porcupine,  and  monkeys  in  great  abundance ; 
the  crane,  the  crow,  the  wild  duck,  the  hawk,  tie  jungle  fowl, 
the  kite,  the  minah,  the  paddy  bird,  the  parroquet,  the  partridge, 
the  peacock,  the  pigeon,  the  pheasant;  the  quail^  the  snipe,  the 
sparrow  aud  the  teal/' 
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In  the  Appendix  Captain  Oakes  gives  a  table  of  the  trees  of 
the  dktriGt^  and  describes  the  waterwheel. 


Bwrmeae  tuume. 
Myooahan, 
Sha» 

Lepan, 

Deedo^ 
Oway  B, 
GyoB, 

Peemal, 

Thingan, 

Thesingj 

Shonk, 

Kookko, 

JngB, 

Teethee, 

Thabya, 

YeeB, 

TreeB, 

Toakaha, 

Padouk, 

Teak, 


Botanical  name, 
Dalbergia, 
Acacia  catechu. 


Hopea  Odorata, 


Uses. 

Like  lancewood. 

The  cutch  bearing  tree. 

{The  pod  contains  silk 
cotton. 
Idem. 

A  fruit  like  a  plum. 
Extremely  harid  wood. 

{A    large    timber  tree 
usefid   for  bidlding. 
For  canoes  and  build- 
ing. 
Like  a  chestnut. 
Large  lime. 
Timber  tree. 


Citrus  bergamia. 
Acacia, 
r  Dipterocarpus gran- /Wood  oil  tree,  the  tree 


\     diflora, 


^mm 


Zezyphus  jiijube, 
Vitex  arborea, 


X     u  tapped. 
Chinese  date. 

{Its  bark  used  as  a  mor- 
dant. 
A  plum. 

(Jujube     k)2enges    arc 
made  from  it. 
Small  timber. 
Valuable  timber. 
Teak. 


REPORT  ON  THE  FLAX  OPERATIONS  OF  1855 

IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

India  Selections,  No.  XV, 

On  29th  November,  1855,  Mr.  Cope  reports  on  certain  mea- 
sures suggested  by  the  Agri-horticultural  Society  of  the  Punjab, 
and  sanctioned  by  Government  for  the  improvement  of  linseed. 
The«  Government  allotted  Rs.  800  for  an  experiment  on  40 
beegahs  of  ground  near  the  Society's  Garden.  The  ground  was 
not  very  well  snited  to  the  purpose.  The  seed  was  mixed  with 
rape,  and  other  seed,  which  involved  expensive  weeding.  The 
crop  however  might  have  been  a  good  one,  when  it  was  destroy- 
ed in  April  by  a  hailstorm.  Only  the  small  plot  sown  with  Eng- 
lish se^  was  saved.  The  Society  then  printed  papers  offering 
rewards  and  affording  instructions  for  the  cultivation.    They 
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had  an  effect.  The  breadth  of  land  under  this  cultivation  which 
had  been  34*55  acres^  was  in  1854  increased  to  19,039  acres. 
It  was  supposed  that  in  the  latter  season  1^46,538  maundsof  seed 
were  produced  throughout  the  Punjab.  The  returns  were  not 
so  profitable  as  they  might  have  been.  The  Zemindars  cultivated 
carelessly,  looked  rather  to  breadth  of  land  than  to  produce^  and 
the  profit  of  a  rising  market  was  absorbed  by  the  d^ers.  Go- 
vernment offered  to  purchase  the  crop.  A  shed  was  erected  for 
storing.  M.  Laureiiz  Steiner,  a  German,  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
tivation, was  appointed  Superintendent,  a  price  was  fixed  with 
the  growers,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  District  officers  to  store. 
The  price  was  to  be  in  Hoshearpore  27  seers  to  the  rupee,  in  6u- 
zerat  27  seers,  and  everywhere  else  34  seers.  The  public  were 
kept  informed  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Kurrachee,  and  instm- 
ments  for  stripping  the  seed  from  the  plant  were  made. 

The  cultivators  however  found  a  more  profitable  market,  and 
only  11,301  mauuds  out  of  1,46,538  produced  reached  Govern- 
ment. The  seed  sent  to  Kurrachee  was  sold  at  Rs.  4-6  per 
maund ;  it  cost  Government  in  purchase,  carriage,  freight,  and 
commission  Rs.  2-12.  The  average  profit  will  be  Rs.  1-10  per 
maund,  or  59  per  cent,  on  outlay.  The  linseed  delivered  at  Lahore 
amounted  to  4840  maunds,  the  whole  of  which  was  sold  to  a 
Mooltan  firm  for  Rs.  9,410.  The  Financial  Commissioner  imme- 
diately published  a  notice  embodying  these  results.  The  people 
believe  Rs.  2  per  maund  will  yield  them  a  fair  profit.  Should 
Government  be  of  opinion  that  the  system  should  be  kept  up, 
the  Society  recommends  that  a  price  of  Re.  1  for  20  seers  should 
be  paid  on  delivery  at  Lahore,  and  the  Society  be  authorized  to 
import  2  of  Dray's  winnowing  and  blowing  machines,  and  two 
of  Robinson's  flax  seeding  macUnes. 

It  was  thought  that  the  indigenous  flax  plant  was  incapable 
of  producing  fibre.  The  first  attempt  to  improve  the  fibre  and 
lengthen  the  stem  failed,  from  neglect  of  instructions.  The  ar- 
rangements for  steeping  were  completed,  and  heckles  set  up. 
They  were  not  however,  required,  flax  being  taken  to  market  in 
England  scutched,  and  heckled  in  great  factories.  The  outturn 
of  2365  maunds  amounted  to  only  100  maunds, — ^the  straw  be- 
ing green  and  dry, — which  has  been  sold  at  Rs.  8  per  maund  in 
Calcutta.  The  average  return  is  not  very  unfavourable  in  quan- 
tity, according  to  English  experience. 

It  is  however  from  English  seed  that  the  best  results  have 
been  obtained.  The  Society  planted  half  a  beegah  with  this 
seed.  The  country  straw  yielded  only  2  maunds  per  beegah. 
The  half  beegah  of  English  flax  yielded  3  maunds  85  seers  far 
superior  in  length  and  quality.  Flax  is  worth  £40  per  ton  in 
London,  or  Rs.  10  in  Lahore,  which  at  3  maunds  per  beegah 
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giYes  lU.  30  per  beegah  besides  seed.     It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  secure  English  seed  for  1856-57.     The  Society  had  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  5  tons  of  English  seed.     The  Court  of 
Directors  shipped  it.     Only  2900  lbs.  have  reached  the  Society. 
Of  this  600  lbs.  was  damaged.     The  remainder  was  distributed, 
but  the  seed  was  all  bad.    The  English  seed  grown  at  Lahore 
therefore  alone  was  used,  and  the  Society  recommended  the 
purchase  of  50  tons  of  linseed  by  themselves  direct.     The  re- 
wards ofiBsred  to  Zemindars  for  cultivation  were  not  claimed, 
the  conditions  not  having  been  attended  to.     Some  persons  and 
villages  have  however  sowed  largely,  and  incurred  cash  losses 
whidb  should  be  liberally  considered.    The  total  amounts  to 
Bs.  1,490.    Everything  connected  with  the  operation  is  superin- 
tended by  M.  Laurenz  Steiner,  who  is  most  efficient.    It  is  re- 
commended that  he  receive  an  addition  of  Rs.  50  to  his  stipend, 
and  that  his  horse  allowance  of  Ee«  1  a  day  be  continued.    Also 
that  he  be  authorized  to  keep  a  small  establishment  of  black- 
smiths. In  the  course  of  these  experiments  the  question  of  fibres 
in  general  has  forced  itself  on  the  Society.    The  sunokra  (hibis- 
cus canuabinus)  and  sun  (crotolaria  juncia)  are  grown,  also  hemp 
of  wonderful  strength,  and  a  fibre  producing  nettle  are  indige- 
nous.   In  1853,  the  Society  received  a  Chinese  fibre  plant  a 
species  of  Corchorus.    The  fibre  seemed  strong,  12  square  yards 
were  sown  in  June,  1855,  the  plant  grew  luxuriantly,  and  the 
straw  is  now  steeping.    The  Bengal  jute  is  also  cultivated.   Half 
a  be^;ah  of  sun  has  been  steeped,  and  a  quantity  of  sunokra. 
Hemp  and  nettle  are  on  their  way  from  Kangra  and  samples  of 
all  will  be  experimented  on.    Larger  experiments  are  however 
required.  A  maund  of  goods  can  now  be  conveyed  from  Lahore  to 
Kurrachee  for  Annas  13.    It  was  formerly  Re.  1-8  to  Rs.  2     A 
School  of  Industry  is  to  be  found  at  Lahore  where  gunny  will  be 
manufactured.  For  this  the  cultivation  of  jute,  is  necessary.  The 
Society  recommend  that  the  Choogean  and  Mamood  Bootee  rukhs 
be  devoted  to  cultivation  of  flax,  sun,  jute,  sunokra,  and  mulber- 
ries. The  Rukhs  are  let  for  thatching  grass.  The  leases  expire  on 
1st  May,  1856.    Mr.  Steiner  has  constructed  an  underground 
plough  which  will  clear  away  the  roots,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  rains  of  1856  will  only  cost  Rs.  4  per  beegah,  3  or  400  beegahs 
might  be  taken  up  at  once.    The  Society  consider  the  sugges- 
tion  important.     The   demand  for  fibre  is  great.     The  cost 
would  be  only  Rs.  3,000,  the  receipts  at  least  Rs.  4,000.    The 
total  expenditure  on  flax  and  linseed  operations  has  been  Rs. 
35,812.  Receipts  Rs.  39,209.  Rs.  5,773  have  been  spent  in  plant, 
and  the  available  portion  of  this  added  to  actual  receipts  brings 
the  profits  to  Rs.  6,810.     Samples  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Conrt  of  Directors.     In  conclusion  the  Society  expresses  its 
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sense  of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in  which  its  sugges- 
tions have  been  received. 


SALT  REPORT. 

Ov  24th  May,  1856,  Mr.  G.  Plowden  reports  to  ttie  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  the  Salt  Monopoly. 

The  Report  was  suggested  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1853.  The  House  carried  a  Claose  aUow* 
ing  till  Ist  May,  1856^  to  change  the  Salt  Monopoly  into  an  ex- 
cise. The  Lords  struck  out  the  ClaosCi  but  the  Court  of  Direc*^ 
tors  ordered  an  enquiry.  Mr.  Plowden  was  on  16th  February, 
1853,  directed  to  enter  on  the  enquiry  at  once.  He  visited 
Bombay  and  Madra^^  the  Hidgellee  and  Tumlook  Agencies,  Na- 
rayimpore  and  Goordah  in  the  Sunderbunds.  Mr.  Plowden  nn* 
deistood  his  primary  duty  to  be  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
establishing  an  excise.  He  trusted  for  data  chiefly  to  the  in- 
formation already  in  existence. 

Mr.  Plowden  begins  by  a  History  of  the  Salt  Revenue.  In 
Bombay  it  was  tiU  ISST,  only  one  of  the  miscellaneous  items  o€ 
revenue.  In  the  previous  year  the  net  revenue  was  only  R0. 
2,08,53^,  but  this  amount  does  not  represent  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  complicated  system  then  in  force.  In  1837,  an 
excise  duty  of  8  Annas  a  maund  was  laid  on  salt  in  compen- 
sation for  the  transit  duties  then  abolished,  and  8  annas  a 
maund  on  sea-borne  salt.  Under  Act  XXVII.  of  1837  any  one 
could  manufacture  salt.  He  must  however  give  notice  of  his 
intention  and  describe  his  works,  and  allow  the  Revenue  offioerB 
free  access  to  them.  Salt-fish  were  subsequently  exempted  from 
duty.  The  salt  duty  thus  imposed  produced  to  Government  as 
compared  with  the  transit  duties  a  loss  of  Rs.  2^51^607  a  year, 
the  transit  revenue  having  been  16,60,879,  and  the  Salt  Re- 
venue^ on  an  average  of  6  years  from  1838-89  to  1848-44^ 
only  14^09,272.  In  1844,  the  Town  duties  were  abolished^  and  the 
tax  on  salt  raised  to  1  Rupee  per  maund.  The  rate  was  soon 
after  reduced,  under  orders  from  home,  to  12  Annas.  Owing  to 
delays  the  Town  duties  were  not  abandoned  till  after  the  salt 
tax  had  been  increased.  Therd  was  therefore  a  serious  riot  at 
Surat.  The  revenue  relinquished  was  Rs.  10,88^501.  The  re- 
venue gained  was  Rs.  7,31,720  a  year.  In  1850,  Act  No.  XXXVI, 
was  passed  as  a  Protective  Act,  It  provided  that  the  duty 
on  salt  passing  out  or  in  to  foreign  territories  should  be 
12  Annas  a  maund.  Also  that  any  one  passing  salt  by  land 
or  sea  contrary  to  any  Salt  Act^  should  be  punishable  with 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  8  months^  or  a  fine  not  exceeding 
Rs.  500,  or  both,  and  that  the  salt,  the  vessel,  or  the  pack- 
\ge  used  should  be  confiscated,  or  made  redeemable  by  a  fine* 
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Informers  might  be  rewarded.  No  new  salt  works  could 
be  established,  or  old  works  re-opened  without  the  permission  of 
OoTemment,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment.  Govern- 
ment  might  suppress  any  work  not  producing  on  a  3  years  aver- 
age, 50(>C)  maunds  a  year. 

Mr.  Flowden  describes  the  existing  system.  The  salt  is  pro- 
duced entirely  by  solar  evaporation.  The  average  quantity  is 
46,29,946  maunds.  The  salts  are  of  two  kinds.  ^'  The  ma- 
nufacture of  sea-salt  is  carried  on  in  the  Island  of  Bombay, 
and  more  or  less  in  every  district  on  the  seaboard  of  the 
Presidency,  from  Rairee  on  the  Goa  Frontier  Southward  to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  in  a  Northerly  direction.  The 
inland  salt  manufacture  is  met  with  almost  exclusively  on  the 
Eastern  border  of  the  saliue  desert  known  as  the  Little  Runn  of 
Catchy  but  small  quantities  of  very  impure  salt  are  also  produced 
in  the  Deccan  by  washing  saline  earths.^^ 

Mr.  Plowden  describes  the  process  of  manufacture.  The 
inland  salt,  obtained  by  digging  pits  in  the  desert  called  the  Runn 
of  Cutch,  is  the  better  of  the  two.  The  works  all  over  the  Pre- 
fiidency  either  belong  to  Government,  or  to  owners  whose  lands 
were  not  reclaimed  by  Government,  or  to  owners  whose  lands 
belong  exdiusivelv  to  themselves.  Almost  every  work,  however,  has 
been  constructed  under  a  separate  and  special  bargain  with  Go- 
vernment, as  oiiginal  owner  of  the  soil.  In  Government  works  the 
produce  theoretically  belongs  to  Government.  It  is  usual,  how- 
ever, to  lease  it  out,  half  being  given  to  the  middleman.  In  some 
oases  the  labourers  receive  firom  a  half  to  a  third  of  the  produce 
as  wages,  the  remainder  constituting  the  Revenue.  The  holders 
of  lands  not  reclaimed  by  Government  usually  pay  a  rent  in  one 
ibnn  or  another.  The  free  landholders  pay  no  rent.  The  ma- 
nu&cturers  are  pretty  much  on  a  level  with  other  agriculturists, 
and  the  labour  is  not  unhealthy.  The  duty  is  levied  at  the 
pans  before  any  salt  can  be  removed.  In  certain  cases  however 
the  exporter  is  not  required  to  pay  till  his  cargo  has  arrived, 
and  if  it  is  lost  on  the  way  Government  allows  him  to  remove 
an  equal  quantity  free  of  duty.  All  salt  imported  into  the  Presi- 
dency pays  12  annas  a  maund.  The  ssdt  excise  of  Bombay 
(Town)  was  until  1854  a  department  under  the  Collector  of  Sea 
Customs.  The  salt  excise  of  the  Presidency  is  a  department  imder 
the  Collector  of  Continental  Customs.  All  customs  are  now  under 
the  control  of  one  Conmiissioner.  Mr.  Plowden  describes  the  es- 
tablishment. '^  Over  each  large  Salt  Work,  or  over  several  small 
detached  Works,  a  double  Establishment,  suited  in  strength  to  the 
extent  of  the  Works,  is  maintained,  superintended  in  each  Talooka 
or  District  by  Officers  termed  Inner  and  Outer  Darogahs.  The 
Establishment  of  the  Inner  Darogah  is  charged  with  watching 
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the  production  and  store,  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  salt  pro- 
duced and  stored^  and  with  the  delivery  of  the  same  upon  writ- 
ten orders  from  the  Officers  by  whom  the  duty  is  collected.  The 
Establishment  under  the  Outer  Darogah  is  the  Preventiye  Es- 
tablishment, stationed  at  Chowkies^  established  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  7,  Act  XXVII.  of  1837,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  each  Salt  Work  ( Agur)  or  group  of  Salt  Works 
( Suza/)  the  distance  in  each  case  being  regulated  by  local  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  salt  from  being 
removed  from  the  pans,  except  the  quantities  passed  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  Inner  Establishment.'' 

''  Parties  desiring  to  purchase  salt  at  the  pans  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  address  to  the  Inner  Darogah,  or  Head  Native 
Officer  of  the  Manufacturing  Department,  a  written  application, 
stating  the  quantity  of  salt  they  require,  the  Augurs  or  Works 
from  which  they  propose  to  take  it,  and  its  destination.  Upon 
this,  the  necessary  preliminaries  ( whether  payment  of  Excise,  or 
execution  of  a  bond  or  other  document )  having  been  fulfilled,  the 
permit  for  delivery  of  salt  is  granted,  and  the  amount  of  duty 
brought  to  account  in  the  Khird,  or  *  Cash  Journal.''' 

The  sale  price  of  salt  at  different  works  ranges  from  nine  pies 
to  two  annas  per  maund.  The  permit  from  the  Inner  Darogah 
under  which  salt  is  deliv^ed  is  only  nominally  signed  by  the 
Collector.  He  signs  blank  permits.  The  chowkees  command 
all  access  to  the  pans  by  land  or  water.  The  total  establishment 
charges  of  the  department,  including  frontier  charges,  are  Bb. 
2,07,060  per  annum. 

"  According  to  a  statement  prepared,  the  total  deliveries  of 
salt  from  the  Works  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  those  in 
Cambay,  in  the  year  1852-53,  being  the  latest  year  for  which  an 
account  has  been  obtained,  amounted  to  41,50,553  Indian 
maunds,  of  which  7,09,059  maunds  were  delivered  from  the 
pans  in  the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  34,41,494  maunds  from  the 
Continental  Works :  of  the  total  deliveries,  28,56,801  maunds 
were  taken  by  Sea  and  Land  for  consumption  in  the  interior, 
which  includes  the  whole  home  consumption  of  the  Presidency, 
on  payment  of  the  frill  Excise  of  12  annas  per  maund,  excepting 
the  portion  produced  at  Works  in  Cambay,  on  which  an  Excise 
of  only  5  annas  11^  pie  was  received,  viz., — ^from  the  pans  of  the 
Island  of  Bombay,  15,976  maunds,  and  from  the  Works  on  the 
Continent,  28,40,825  maunds.  The  Exports  by  Sea  to  Calcutta, 
paying  the  frdl  Excise  of  12  annas  per  maimd,  amount  to  4,00,018 
maunds,  of  which  2,67,433  maunds  were  exported  from  the  Is« 
land  of  Bombay,  and  1,32,585  maunds  from  the  Continent.  The 
Exports  by  Sea  to  British  Ports  xmder  the  Madras  Presidency, 
paying  only  a  charge  of  3  pies  or  a  quarter  of  an  anna  per  maund. 
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to  cover  expenses,  amounted  to  4,34,576  maunds,  viz.,  from  the 
Island  of  B3mbay  3,20,790  maunds,  and  from  the  Continent 
1,13,786  maunds.  The  Exports  to  Foreign  Ports  under  the 
Madras  Presidency,  paying  a  duty  of  only  one  anna  per  maund, 
amounted  to  4,53,698  maunds,  of  which  99,400  maunds  were  ex- 
ported from  the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  3,54,298  maunds  from 
the  Continent.  The  deliveries  for  free  export  to  Ports  in  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  and  to  other  places  boyond  the  Continent  of 
India,  amounted  to  only  5,460  maunds,  the  whole  from  Works  in 
the  Ibland  of  Bombay.  The  total  deliveries  for  Export  by  Sea 
beyond  the  Presidency  thus  amounted  to  12,93,752  maunds,  viz., 
6,93,088  maunds  from  the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  6,00,669 
maunds  from  the  Continent.^' 

The  Gross  Revenue  for  1852-53,      Rs.  24,62,262 

Charges, "     2,03,995 

Net  Revenue,     Rs.     22,58,267 

The  revenue  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  9i  annas  a  maund  on  the  total 
deliveries,  and  the  charges  equal  to  8i  per  cent,  on  collections. 

It  is  Mr.  Plowden^s  opinion  that  the  scheme  of  Salt  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  creditable  to  the  fair- 
ness and  liberality  of  Government,  and  his  only  regret  is  it  was 
not  introduced  earlier.  He  has  been  unable  to  discover  the  reasons 
which  caused  Government  to  adopt  the  Excise  in  preference  to  a 
monopoly,  but  considers  the  system  satis&ctory,  and  is  "  unable 
to  perceive  why  a  larger  or  more  expensive  force  should  be  requir- 
ed to  watch  production  and  protect  and  collect  the  Revenue  when 
individuals  manufacture  freely  for  themselves,  than  when  they 
manufacture  exclusively  for  the  (Jovernment ;  or  what  facilities 
for  illicit  practices  exist  in  the  one  case  which  do  not  equally  exist 
in  the  other ;  or  why,  the  Agency  being  necessarily  of  the  same 
character  in  both  cases,  it  should  be  less  trustworthy  or  less  effi- 
cient in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.^' 

With  reference  to  the  results  he  finds  that  in  Bombay  Island 
the  consumption  in  1852-53  was  only  8  J  lbs.  a  head,  a  low  rate. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the  quantity  of  salt  delivered. 
The  population  has  increased.  It  is  presumable  therefore  that 
the  demand  is  met  by  an  illicit  supply.  The  causes  of  this  evil 
Mr.  Howden  finds  in  the  absence  till  1850  of  a  stringent  Protec- 
tive  Act,  and  in  lax  and  incapable  superintendence.  Moreover  the 
works  are  too  detached,  small  works  are  not  suppressed,  and  there 
are  no  means  of  securing  an  accurate  account  of  the  stock  m 
hand  at  a  g:iven  time  and  in  a  given  place.  This  might  be  reme- 
died  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  in  force  in  Madras,  where 
wit  ia  always  stocked  in  heaps  of  1200  maunds.  The  salt  is 
weighed  for  carriage  by  land,  but  not  for  export  by  sea.     The 
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system  of  measurement  rather  than  of  weight  is  partially  adopt** 
ed^  and  Mr.  Plowden  conceives  it  might  be  made  nniversal,  were 
the  practice  of  reweighing  ten  per  cent,  of  the  salt  carried  inland 
abolished.  That  practice  is  unnecessary.  M.  Plowden  discusses 
the  propriety  of  remodelling  the  establishments^  and  recommends 
plans  tor  disposing  of  the  GoTcmment  Salt  Works.  He  would 
also  abolish  all  duty  on  salt  exported  to  porta  in  India,  levying  it 
only  at  ports  of  arrival.  Finally  Mr.  Plowden  does  not  consider 
that  the  Protective  Laws  are  at  present  unduly  severe.  The  deci- 
sion is  given  usually  by  the  Assistant  Commisnoner  in  a  sum- 
mary way. 

Mr.  Plowden  passes  on  to  the  rate  of  duty.  At  present  the 
Bombay  rate  of  duty  is  positively  much  lower  than  the  Bengal 
rate.  Comparatively  to  the  cost  of  produce  it  is  much  higher. 
Thus  the  cost  in  Bombay  is  1^  anna  a  maund.  The  duty  there- 
fore is  1000  per  cent.  In  Bengal  the  cost  is  eight  annas  a 
maund,  and  the  duty  500  per  cent.  The  two  points  to  be  settled 
are  :  Is  the  tax  oppressive  ?  Can  it  be  reduced  with  benefit  to 
the  Revenue  ?  The  Bombay  officers  are  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
crease of  the  tax  to  twelve  annas  diminished  the  consumption 
among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  on  the 
quantity  consumed.  We  know  nothing  even  of  the  population. 
The  price  per  pound  to  the  consumers  however  is  just  one  farthings 
and  each  man  should  have  12  lbs.  a  year.  That  would  cost  him 
three  pence*  ''or  one  and  a  half  anna,  and  this  cost,  assuming  the 
average  wages  of  agricultural  labour  at  three  Rupees  per  mensem, 
which  is  equal  to  36  Rupees  of  72  shillings  per  annum,  would 
amount  to  the  288th  part  of  his  yearly  earnings,  or  a  tax  upon  his 
income  of  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  per  cent.,  supposing  he 
had  only  himself  to  provide  for.'^ 

12  lbs.  however  is  too  much.  7  16s.  is  allowed  in  the  Jails. 
8  lbs.  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  though  stinted  supply  '^  aup* 
posing  a  family  of  five  persons,  adults  and  children,  to  consume, 
at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  each  all  round,  40  lbs.  of  salt  per  annum, 
and  to  earn  between  them  only  three  rupees  per  mensem,  and  to 
pay  the  highest  of  the  prices  above  assumed  for  their  salt,  viz., 
one  Rupee  per  maund  of  82.3  lbs.,  the  cost  of  the  whole  supply, 
even  in  this  extreme  case,  would  amount  to  only  the  seventy- 
second  part  of  the  yearly  earnings,  or  an  income  tax  of  scarcely 
more  than  li  per  cent." 

The  tax  is  therefore  not  oppressive.  The  Bombay  officers 
think  a  reduction  not  required  financially,  and  Mr.  Plowden 
acquiesces,  and  passes  on  to  Sinde  salt.  **  In  all  parts  of  Sinde 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  barren  and  unculturable  land,  so 

There  ib  some  nustake  liere.    Three  pence  is  equivalent  to  fwo  AhuMi  &ot  one 
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impregnated  with  salt  that  it  effloresces  naturally  on  the  sur- 
face^ and  in  some  of  the  Southern  Districts  of  Lower  Sinde  the 
salme  efflorescence  is  so  abundant  as  to  allow  of  the  salt  being 
gathered  at  once,  without  any  artificial  process,  in  large  crys- 
tallized lumps  called  in  Sinde  Loon  Gundra  or  Gunder" 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  Kotree  field  alone  would  sup* 
ply,  *'  1,48,41,51,430  tons,  a  quantity  sufficient,  at  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  20  tbs.  a  head,  to  supply  a  population  of  100  millions 
for  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty -two  years/' 

The  salt,  though  there  is  a  local  prejudice  against  it,  is  good 
and  hard,  bat  from  scarcity  of  labour  and  other  causes  the  pro- 
duction costs  from  2  to  S  annas  a  maund.  The  manufacturers 
usnally  retail  the  salt,  carrying  it  on  donkeys.  There  is  no  duty, 
and  the  supply  does  not  exceed  the  demand.  The  salt,  it  is  con- 
sidered, coidd  not  compete  with  Bombay  salt.  It  may  possibly 
be  exported  to  Calcutta  as  ballast  with  profit,  but  even  this  ap- 
pears improbable. 

Mr.  Plowden  recapitulates,  and  passes  on  to  Madras  salt.  In 
1805  the  Salt  Monopoly  was  established  in  Madras  to  meet 
the  expense  of  the  judicial  establishments.  The  system  then 
established  has  never  been  changed.  The  salt  is  sold  to  Govern- 
ment only  at  a  fixed  price.  Government  sells  to  the  dealer 
at  a  fixed  price,  but  beyond  this  it  does  not  meddle.  The 
dealer  may  sell  where  and  how  he  pleases.  Salt  manufactured 
without  permission  is  liable  to  confiscation.  Salt  in  transitu 
unprotected  by  a  Pass  is  also  liable.  Any  person  entering  into 
a  clandestine  trade  in  salt  is  permanently  excluded  from  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Company.  The  sale  price  per  garce  or  120  maunds  up 
to  1820  was  lU.  70.  It  had  been  raised  once,  but  the  smug- 
gling incre'iised  so  much  that  Government  reduced  it  again.  In 
that  year  it  was  raised  to  Rs.  105.  In  1814,  the  Transit  Duties 
were  abolished,  and  the  rate  raised  to  180  pcrgarcc,  or  Re.  1-8 
per  maund.  The  Court  of  Directors  ordered  a  reduction,  and  on 
Ist  April,  1844,  the  sale  price  was -reduced  to  lis.  120  per  garce 
or  Re.  1  a  maund,  which  it  has  since  retained.  Marine  salt  is 
niade  exclusively  by  solar  heat.  The  manufacturers  make  be- 
tween January  and  July,  and  are  compelled  to  leave  the  pans  by 
a  prescribed  route.  The  salt  is  delivered  to  Government  officers, 
and  paid  for  without  allowance  for  wastage  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
delivered.  The  salt  is  stored  in  great  depots.  The  heaps  are 
all  weighed,  and  a  purchaser  who  takes  an  entire  heap  obtains  a 
discount  of  5  per  cent.  The  moment  a  heap  is  sold  its  produce  is 
reported.  If  less  than  the  quantity  it  was  known  to  contain  the 
Accountant  and  Superintendent  must  account  for  the  deficiency 
or  be  dismissed.  The  average  cost  price  is  Rs.  8-11-5  per  garce,. 
the  Revenue  charges  Rs.  3-6,  and  total  cost  12-1-6  per  garce. 
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The  average  cost  to  Qovemment  on  the  Coromandel  Coast  is 
1  anna  10  pie  per  mannd. 

"  The  persona  who  make  the  salt  are  either  the  descendants 
of  the  original  manufacturers,  or  have  acquired  their  biddings  by 
purchase,  or  are  the  descendants  of  purchasers.  In  Masniipatam 
the  salt  is  made  by  hired  labourers  paid  by  the  Goyemment  at 
the  rate  of  2  annas  per  diem,  but  with  this  exception,  the  salt 
manufacturers  are  in  the  possession  of  rights  and  privileges  more 
or  less  valuable,  according  as  their  pans  are  situated  in  the 
Southern  Districts  and  in  Canara^  or  in  the  Northern  Circars. 
Socially  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  ordinary  village 
ryots,  but  in  general  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  better  circum- 
stances, inasmuch  as  a  Salt  Pan  is  more  valuable  property  than 
an  ordinary  grain  land  occupancy  of  the  same  extent.  Their 
labour  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  climate  of  the  Coast  where 
they  work  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Every  proprietor  of  a  Pan 
is  registered ;  and  when  the  Government  extend  the  manufac- 
ture in  any  locality,  the  preference  of  the  new  Pans  is  usually 
offered  to  the  villagers  of  that  locality/'  The  salt  is  very  good. 
In  1852-53  the  totid  produce  was  52,67,110  maunds,  and  the 
total  sales  48,32,937.  In  Canara  the  salt  is  brought  firom 
Bombay,  and  sold  to  Government  at  82i  per  garce^  or  adding 
Revenue  charges,  at  89i  Bs.  per  garoe. 

"  In  some  districts  salt  spontaneously  produced  in  marshy 
swamps  is  partially  collected,  stored^  and  sold  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  manufactured  salt,  and  partially  destroyed.  In  other 
Districts  salt  so  produced  is  altogether  destroyed.  This  swamp 
salt  might  be  collected  in  the  Districts  of  Tanjore  and  MasuU- 
patam  more  especially,  to  almost  any  extent,  of  fine  quality  and 
at  a  small  charge,  probably,  on  an  average,  for  about  four 
Rupees  per  garce  of  120  maunds,  or  half  an  anna  per  maund/' 
This  spontaneous  produce  is  usually  destroyed  as  it  affords  faci- 
lities for  smuggling.  The  mode  of  destruction  is  to  tread  it  down 
with  cattle.  This  earth.salt  is  wholesome.  The  Madras  Govern- 
ment desires  to  send  the  salt  to  Bengal,  but  has  usually  charged 
too  much.  ''  In  1779  the  Bengal  Government  imposed  a  Duty 
of  Sicca  Rupees  30  per  100  maunds  on  all  imported  Bay-salt^  and 
shortly  afterwards  prohibited  its  importation  altogether.  In  1795 
the  Madras  Government  succeeded  in  procuring  the  partial  re- 
moval of  this  embargo.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Monopoly 
by  Regulation  I.  of  1805,  it  was  provided  by  Section  19  of  that 
Law  that  the  usual  annual  supply  of  Coast  salt  required  by  the 
Bengal  Government  should  be  furnished  to  contractors,  and  to 
persons  desirous  of  exporting  it  on  permit,  at  the  prices  here- 
tofore paid  for  salt  so  furnished  and  exported.  In  1810  the 
annual  supply  for  Bengal  was  fixed  at  12  lakhs  of  maunds ;  in 
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1814  it  was  reduced  to  five  lakhs.  In  subsequent  years  the  sup« 
plj  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  caprice,  varying  according  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  manufacture  in  Bengal,  the  utmost 
possible  quantity  being  required  at  one  time,  and  the  total  sus- 
pension of  importation  being  proposed  at  another.  Of  late  years, 
the  supply  at  any  time  required  for  the  service  of  the  Bengal  Mo- 
nopoly has  been  drawn  on  indents  for  Calcutta  and  Chitta- 
gong.  The  indents  for  Calcutta  were  discontinued  in  1845,  as 
the  Grovemment  Warehouses  th^n  contained  a  very  large 
stock  of  Madras  salt,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  demand 
would  be  supplied  by  private  importations  from  the  Coast, 
Bombay,  and  other  quarters.  For  eight  years  no  salt  was 
exported  to  Calcutta  on  Qovernment  indent ;  but  in  the  year 
1853-54  the  stocks  in  Bengal  had  run  so  low,  owing  to  a  sudden 
falling  off  in  the  importations  of  Foreign  salt,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  indent  for  a  supply  of  five  lakhs  of  maunds  of  Coast 
salt  for  that  year,  and  of  10  lakhs  of  maunds  for  the  following  year 
1854-55.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
tomiage  for  these  supplies,,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  indents  have 
yet  been  completed ;  the  last  orders  from  Bengal  were  that  every 
endeavour  shoidd  be  made  to  bring  up  the  remainder  of  the  Salt, 
whatever  might  be  the  rate  of  freight  which  the  Government 
might  have  to  pay  for  its  carriage.^'  The  Madras  Government  has 
now  abandoned  the  idea  of  making  a  profit  on  these  exports. 
Salt  for  export  on  private  account  is  sold  by  Government  at 
cost  price,  but  the  quantity  exported  is  insignificant.  Foreign 
salt  was  not  admitted  into,  the  Madras  Presidency  till  1818.  It 
was  not  till  1853  that  it  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  12  annas  a 
maund. 
The  result  of  the  system  now  in  operation  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Total  manufacture,  1852-53, mds.  58,63,108 

Total  deliveries,         „       53,82,255 

Total  receipts. 

Cost  price. 

Charges, 

NettBevenue,  „     42,89,765 

The  nett  profit  is  equal  to  13i  annas  per  maund.  llie  salt  costs 
(Government  on,  an  average  li  anna  per  maund.  The  charges 
of  management  amount  to  5^  per  cent,  on  the  nett  profits. 

On  the  practicability  of  continuing  the  monopoly  Mr.  Plowden 
observes  1st,  that  the  monopoly  is  not  oppressive,  good  salt  being 
^Id  at  a  very  low  price.  The  question  therefore  is  to  be  consi- 
dered solely  in  its  revenue  aspect.  It  is  observable  that  in  1805 
the  Board  of  Revenue  wished  for  an  excise.  The  Government 
did  not  oppose.  The  monopoly  was  ordered  from  Calcutta. 
The  Board  now  admit  that  an  excise  is  possible.    Mr.  Plowden 


Bs.  49,94,124 
„  4,08,198 
„       2,36,161 
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analyses  the  opinions  pro.  and  eon.  of  Torious  local  officials,  and 
proceeds  to  observe^  that  in  his  opinion  a  system  identiod  in 
principle  with  that  of  Bombay  might  be  readily  adopted  in  Mad-* 
ras.  In  the  following  six  pages  Mr.  Plowden  discusses  varions 
objections,  andsoggosts  many  detailed  improvements  in  the  Mad- 
ras system  not  essential  to  the  Report. 

With  reference  to  the  rate  of  duty  Mr.  Flowden  quotes  the  fi* 
gures  submitted  to  the  Court  oS  Directors  in  1852.  Their  resnlt 
was  to  show  that  the  price  now  charged  or  Us.  120  per  garee  had 
not  diminished  consumption.  Mr.  Flowden  himself  argues  that 
it  is  not  oppressive  since  each  person  can  obtain  12  1^.  of  salt 
at  4:d.,  or  the  140th  part  of  the  lowest  income.  Or  '^suppos- 
ins,  as  in  the  Bombay  case,  a  fiunily  of  5  persons,  adults  and 
children,  to  consume,  at  the  rate  of  8  lbs.  each  all  round,  40  lbs. 
of  salt  per  annum,  and  to  earn  between  them  only  3  Rupees  per 
mensem,  and  to  pay  the  outside  avenge  price  for  thair  salt,  viz. 
Rupees  1-3  per  maund,  the  cost  of  tiie  whole  supply,  even  in  this 
extreme  case,  would  amount  to  only  the  60th  part  of  the  yearly 
earnings  or  an  income  tax  of  one  and  two-thirds  per  cent.''  Again 
'^  supposing  that  the  whole  quantity  sold  (51,94,713  maunds) 
were  consumed  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency,  the  annual 
consumption  per  head,  taking  the  population  at  2,23,01,697^  as 
shown  by  the  Census  of  1850-51,  would  be  a  little  over  9i  seers 
or  18§  lbs." 

And  therefore  as  it  seems  certain  that  12  Ibt.  per  head  of  this 
quantity  is  consumed  within  the  Presidency,  there  seems  no  cause 
to  believe  that  a  reduction  of  price  would  stimulate  consump- 
tion. But  as  the  Bombay  rate  is  12  annas  a  maund,  and  the  as- 
sessment of  the  same  rate  on  earth-salt  would  prevent  smuggling, 
and  redeem  any  loss  to  the  revenue,  he  would  propose  a  reduction 
to  that  extent. 

Bengal  Salt.  The  system  now  in  force  in  Bengal  is  regulated 
by  the  report  of  a  Committee  which  in  1836  was  ordeied  "  'to 
enquire  into  the  supply  of  salt  for  British  India,'  but  which  in 
fact  restricted  its  report  to  the  salt  revenue  system  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  the  Bengal  Presidency." 

Mr.  Plowden  recounts  the  history  of  the  tax  up  to  that  point. 
Salt  was  taxed  under  Jaffier  Ali.  The  privil^;ed  Europeans  who 
traded  in  everjrthing  else  free  of  duty,  paid  duty  on  salt  to  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan.  In  1767,  on  the  failure  of  Lord  Clive's  plan  the  Direc- 
tors insisted  "  that  the  manufacture  and  trade  should  be  perfectly 
open  to  all  Natives,  provision  being  made  for  the  payment  of 
such  a  tax  on  salt  as  should  not  raise  its  wholesale  price  beyond 
Sicca  Rupees  140  for  every  100  maunds." 

In  1780  after  several  attempts  to  introduce  less  restricted  sjrs- 
tems  Mr.  Hastings  introduced  the  monopoly,    llie  revenue  rose 
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It  once  from  Bs.  8,427  in  1780.81  to  R3.6,25,747ml784-85.  tt 
however  snnk  again  till  Lord  Cornwallis  instituted  public  salt 
laln  in  Calcatta.  Since  that  period  the  Salt  Regulations  have 
been: — 


Of      1793        Begnlntion         XXIX. 

Repealed 

„       1795 

LII. 

Ditto. 

„       1798 

IV. 

Ditto. 

„       1800 

IV. 

Ditto. 

„       1801 

VI. 

Ditto. 

„       1801 

XII. 

Ditto. 

„       1803 

XL  VIII. 

Ditto. 

„        1804 

VI. 

Ditto. 

„        1804 

VII. 

Ditto. 

„        1806 

IX. 

Ditto. 

„       1810 

IX. 

Section  18  Ditto. 

„        1810 

XVII. 

Ditto. 

„        1814 

XXII. 

Ditto. 

.,        1817 

XV. 

Ditto. 

„        1819 

X. 

„        1824 

I. 

„        1826 

X. 

„        1829 

XVI. 

Repealed. 

„        1835             Act                        IX. 

„       1838 

II. 

Bepealed. 

„        1838 

XXIX. 

„        1843 

XIV. 

1848 

XVI. 

1849 

XIII. 

1851 

III. 

In  1790,  the  duty  was  Co.'s  Ra.  SJ  per  maund.  The  public 
Mctiona  however,  strengthened  the  sub-nioiiopoly  formed  by  an 
*"«iation  of  capitalists  who  clubbed  together  to  buy  all  the 
^i-  la  1835-36  sales  at  fixed  prices  of  unlimited  quantities 
»ere  finally  adopted.  In  1836,  the  Commons'  Committee  recora- 
meaded : — 

"Flnl, — That  the  system  of  public  periodical  sales  should  be 
abolished. 

nbs  should  be  kept  open  at  all  times 
ties  not  less  than  100  maunds. 
to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser  should  be 
Temment,  added  to  a  fixed  duty, 
rt  into  Calcutta  of  salt  manufactured 
le  districts  subject  to  the  Bengal  Mo< 
such  salt  to  be  sold  at  such  times  as 
}  in  quantities  not  less  than  100 
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Ftfthly, — That  such  imported  salt  ahould  be  subject  only  to 
the  same  duty^  as  that  sold  by  the  Company^  and  no  other  daty 
or  charge  whatever,  except  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent  on  such 
salt  as  may  have  been  bonded. 

Sixthly, — ^That  the  duty  to  be  imposed  should  not  exceed  the 
average  rate  of  the  nett  profit  of  the '  Company's  monopoly  for  the 
last  ten  years/  '* 

These  recommendations  have  most  of  them  been  obeyed,  but 
it  was  not  till  1847  that  the  present  system  of  fixing  prices  iras 
adopted.  In  1844,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  Rs.  3  a  maund,  and 
in  three  years  the  quantity  sold  increased  from  57,66,729  to 
63,88,864  maunds.  In  1847,  a  further  reduction  of  4  annas  was 
mskde,  and  the  price  was  fixed  for  the  first  time  at  the  cost  price 
plus  the  duty.  The  actual  loss  of  revenue  from  this  change  was 
in  21  months  Bs.  12,18,288,  consumption  having  increased  to  the 
extent  of  23,801  maunds  a  month.  On  1st  May,  1849,  a  fur- 
ther reduction  of  4  annas  was  made.  The  duty  was  now  Bs. 
2-8  a  maund,  the  present  rate.  The  total  reduction  of  duty 
since  1844  has  been  23  per  cent,  or  £rom  Bs.  3-4  to  Bs.  2*8  a 
maund.  The  consumption  in  1854-55  was  66,07,100  maunds. 
An  increase  of  4^  lakhs  would  restore  the  Bevenue  to  what  it 
was  before.  Foreign  salt  began  to  be  lai^ely  imported  in  1835 
when  2,84,858  maunds  came  in.  In  1851-52  the  quantity  in- 
creased to  29,26,866  maunds.  It  has  fallen  to  an  average  of 
19,51,796  mds.for  each  of  the  last  three  years.  There  are  now  seven 
Salt  Agencies;  Pooree,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  Hidgellee,  Tumlook,  24- 
Pergunnahs,  and  Chittagong.  In  1854-55  there  were  49,33,981 
maunds  consumed ;  the  receipts  were  Bs.  1,82,47,000  and  the 
charges  Bs.  27,06,000.  The  gross  revenue  therefore  was  Bs. 
1,55,41,000.  Deducting  charges  Bs.  13,53,000,  the  nett  profit  on 
the  salt  monopoly  was  in  that  year  Bs.  1,41^88,000. 

Mr.  Plowden  proceeds  to  consider  the  expediency  of  introduc- 
ing an  excise.  He  narrates  the  history  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  unsuc- 
cessful experiment,  and  the  re-opening  of  the  Narainpore  and 
Goordah  Works  imder  an  excise  system.  He  subsequently  ana- 
lyses the  correspondence  between  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
the  Board  of  Bevenue  to  establish  an  excise.  The  experiment 
was  tried  in  the  24-Pergunnahs  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Two  persons  applied  for  licences,  and  they  manu- 
factured only  20,000  maunds.  The  prospect  of  success  appeared 
doubtAil  and  remote.  The  two  manufacturers  who  came  forward 
however  intend  to  enlarge  their  operations.  Mr.  Plowden  con- 
siders this  fact  satisfactory,  and  holds  that  all  the  arguments 
against  the  success  of  the  plan  are  based  upon  the  result  of  a 
very  small  experiment  which  affords  no  fair  criterion.  He  conti* 
nues  to  dispose  of  objections.     It  is  argued  that  **  under  a  systems 
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fifffivaU  numttfactnrey  the  supply  of  salt  in  the  interior  of  the  coun^ 
trif  would  be  derangedJ*    Salt  obeys  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade. 

"  That  under  a  system  of  private  manufacture  a  few  capitalists 
would  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  suply,"  Any  8nb*monopoly  is  im- 
possible while  salt  can  be  imported  so  freely. 

''  That  under  a  system  of  private  manufacture,  there  would  be 
more  evasion  of  the  tax  by  illicit  manufacture  and  sale,  than  there 
is  under  the  present  system  of  Government  manufacture"  The 
master  manufacturer  would  be  better  able  to  smuggle  than  the 
molunghees  or  labourers.  But  he  would  only  occupy  the  position 
now  occupied  by  the  native  agency.  There  would  be  preventive 
officers,  and  the  only  effect  of  the  change  would  be  that  cor- 
ruption must  be  spread  over  a  wider  surface,  and  be  consequently 
less  profitable. 

"  Thai  the  preventive  system  necessary  under  an  Excise  would 
be  more  expensive  to  Government,  and  more  vexatious  to  the  Mo- 
hmghees  than  the  present  plan  of  Government  manufacture."  This 
is  true  if  the  manufacture  is  to  be  absolutely  free.  But  it  is 
not  proposed  to  make  it  absolutely  free.  The  measures  taken 
now  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  salt  in  stock,  and  its  concentra- 
tion in  different  golahs,  could  be  taken  "  equally  whether  the  salt  is 
made  on  account  of  Qovemment  or  on  account  of  a  private  person. 
In  either  case  precisely  the  same  danger  has  to  be  guarded  against, 
by  precisely  the  same  means ;  and  in  either  case  precisely  the 
same  result  follows  any  laxity  of  administration.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  a  Molunghee 
can  find  it  less  easy  to  manufacture  salt  clandestinely,  and  to 
pass  it  away  from  the  Works  secretly,  because  he  is  pretending  to 
be  making  salt  only  for  Oovemment,  than  he  would  find  it  if  he 
were  pretending  to  be  making  salt  only  for  a  private  person,  to 
be  stored  and  registered  by  Government.^' 

Mr.  Plowden  therefore  holds  that  it  is  possible  to  introduce  a 
system  of  excise.  Mr.  Plowden  proceeds  to  notice  various  de- 
tails connected  with  the  existing  system,  and  suggests  plans  to 
overcome  minor  difficulties,  and  records  his  deliberate  opinion 
that  the  molunghees  are  well  treated,  and  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  salt  manufacture  would  not  deprive  them  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  He  proceeds  to  observe  that  the  salt 
doty  throughout  India,  is  productive,  is  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  conld  not  be  replaced  by  a  duty  less  objectionable : 
"  apart  from  the  questions  of  the  rate  of  duty  and  the  man- 
ner of  levying  it,  and  presuming  the  amount  of  the  duty  upon 
salt  to  be  moderate  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
of  monopoly  goes  to  this,  that  no  less  objectionable  tax  can  be 
P^ted  out.    The  people  are  accustomed  to  it,  and  pay  it  with- 
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out  complaiiit,  and  thoagli  it  does  press  upon  the  labourer  ibotb 
severely  than  upon  a  man  of  the  classes  above  him^  in  proportion 
to  the  respective  means  of  each^  it  is  the  only  tax,  direct  or  in- 
direct, of  any  description,  which  labourers  and  other  poor  people 
in  India  are  obliged  to  pay/' 

He  is  also  unable  to  admit  that  the  present  price  even  in  Gyah 
where  salt  costs  Rs.  5  a  maund,  is  so  high  as  to  become  a  material 
burden  on  the  poor  man,  but  still  he  considers  that  salt  in  Bengal 
is  unnaturally  dear.  The  duty  is  high  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  cost  price  is  four  times  as  great  as  on  any  other  Indian  coast. 
Moreover  the  consumption  may  be  stimulated.  In  fourteen  years 
a  revenue  of  thirty-five  lakhs  of  rupees  has  been  abandoned  by 
successive  reductions.  An  increase  of  14  lakhs  of  maunds  woold 
restore  the  revenue.  An  increase  of  1 1^  lakhs  of  maunds  has 
occurred.  If  a  reduction  is  made  it  should  be  of  8  annas  a 
maund.  The  benefit  of  small  reductions  is  felt  principally  by  the 
dealers.  The  reduction  would  enable  Oovemment  also  to  dispense 
with  the  preventive  line  below  Allahabad,  beyond  which  point  a 
differential  duty  exists.  The  loss  would  amount  to  53  lakhs  of 
rupees  a  year,  which  would  require  an  increase  in  consumption  of 
eighteen  lakhs  of  maimds,  which  will  scarcely  occur  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Plowden  next  recounts  the  History  of  the  Salt  Adminis  • 
tration  of  Arracan.  The  salt  is  manufactured  in  Aeng  and 
the  Island  of  Ramree.  The  manufacture  and  sale  are  absolutely 
free,  but  the  export  is  totally  forbidden  to  Bengal.  Mr.  Plow- 
den recommends  that  this  restriction,  so  far  as  Calcutta  is  con- 
cerned, should  be  abolished.  In  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  the 
manufacture  of  salt  is  absolutely  free  subject  only  to  an  excise, 
levied  in  the  shape  of  a  license  of  4  annas  on  every  earthen  pot, 
and  I  Rupee  per  iron  boiler  employed  in  the  manufacturer.  The 
average  revenue  of  10  years  is  only  Rs.  2,638.  The  total  of 
1854-55  was  however  Rs.  3,465-14,  representing  an  outturn 
of  1,47,583  maunds.  In  Pegu  also  the  manufacture  is  free,  sub- 
ject to  an  excise  of  4  annas  per  earthen  pot.  In  1854,  16,000 
pots  were  worked  in  the  district  of  Bassein,  yielding  an  estimat- 
ed outturn  of  1,81,770  maunds,  of  which  one-third  is  sent  across 
the  firontier.  A  tax  of  1  Rupee  per  100  viss.  or  4jt  maunds  is 
levied  on  salt  exported  across  the  frontier.  Mr.  Plowden  recom- 
mends that  this  duty  be  abolished.  Also  that  a  drawback  be  al- 
lowed on  salt  exported  by  Sea. 

In  the  INorth-West  Provinces  the  manufacture  of  salt  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Provinces  are  supplied  from  Bengal,  or  the  rock 
salt  mines  of  the  Punjab.  Native  salt  is  also  obtained  from  the 
Sambhar  Salt  Lake  in  Rajpootana.  It  is  subjected  to  a  duty 
varying  at  different  places  fh)m  Rs.  Z  to  Re,  1,  and  a  further 
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duty  of  Ra.  8  per  maand  if  it  passes  to  the  Eastward  of  A11a« 
hsbad.    Mr.  Plowden  examines  this  Custom's  line^  its  establish- 
ments, and  the  powers  entrusted  to  it.    The  average  quantity 
of  salt  imported  in  the  ten  years  ending  1852-53  was  21,73,015 
maunds,  and  the  duty  47j24<,366.    It  has  fallen  since  from  the 
excess  of  imports  firom  the  Punjab.    To  the  mass  of  the  people 
the  price  of  salt  may  be  taken  at  1  penny  for  1^  lb.    At  this 
price  the  cost  of  salt  to  a  family  using  8  lbs.  a  head,  would  be 
Re.  1-5-4,  and  thus  equal,  if  they  earned  Bs.  8  a  month,  to  3|  per 
cent,  of  their  wages.    This  is  the  only  tax  he  has  to  pay,  and  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  burdensome.    There  has  been  no  material 
advance  in  imports  between  1841-45  and  1852-53, ''  nor  do  the 
importations  of  those  years  exhibit,  on  an  average,  an  advance 
of  so  much  as  a  lakh  of  maunds  on  the  average  importations 
of  the  preceding  six  years,  from  1838-39  to  1843-44.''    The 
population  which  consumes  the  salt  crossing  the  custom's  line 
may  be  taken  at  3,08,72,766.    At  12  lbs.  a  head  they  would 
consume  46,30,915  maunds.    The  imports  are  only  22,60,376 
maunds.     Therefore  half  the  salt  consumed  is  subject  to  no  taxa- 
tion.   The  illicit  salt  is  partly  smuggled,  partly  manufactured 
in  private  houses  from  earth-  salt.    It  is  also  manufactured  from 
salt-petre  works.    This  practise  should  be  suppressed. 

In  the  Punjab  the  salt  is  found  all  over  the  salt  range.  It  is 
very  good  salt.  The  Cis-Indus  mines  are  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment. The  salt  is  sold  at  cost  price,  plus  a  duty  of  Rs.  2  a  maund. 
At  the  Trans-Indus  mines  the  duty  is  only  2  or  4  annas  a  maund, 
and  a  preventive  line  is  established  along  the  Indus.  The  total 
cost  of  the  Punjab  Salt  Department  is  Bs.  1,85,472  a  year.  The 
gross  receipts  in  1853-54  were  Rs.  19,50,535.  Deducting  charges 
and  Rs.  1,21,908  for  expenses  of  excavation,  we  have  Rs.  16,43,155 
as  the  revenue  derived  from  salt.  The  charges  amount  to  11  per 
cent,  on  the  nett  receipts.  The  extreme  cost  at  the  furthest  spot  is 
1  Ke.  a  maund,  and  the  extremeexpenditureof  afamily,  1-10  annas 
a  year,  or  4i  per  cent,  on  the  minimum  income.  The  total  quantity 
sold  in  1853-54  east  of  the  Indus  was  9,75,267  maunds  or  sufficient 
at  12  lbs.  per  head  for  65,01,780  persons.  There  were  at  least 
11,00,000  of  people  in  the  Punjab.* 

Mr.  Plowden  accounts  for  some  delays.  He  was  ill  from  January 
30th,  1855.  The  Second  Section  of  the  Madras  part  of  the  Report 
was ''  forwarded  to  England  by  the  Mail  from  Bombay  of  the  28th 
of  April;  the  remaining  three  Sections  of  the  Madras  Fart,  and  the 
four  first  Sections  of  the  Bengal  Part  were  transmitted  by  the  fol- 
lowiiig  Mail  of  the  12th  of  May ;  and  the  remaining  seven  Sections 
of  tte  fiengal  Part,  completing  the  Report,  will  be  forwarded  by 

.fib.  Plowden  had  not  seen  the  last  Census.    It  gives  a  population  of 
wSK&onB* 
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the  next  Mail  of  the  28th  instant.  A  duplicate  copy  of  the  Re- 
port and  Appendices  has  also  been  transmitted  to  Calcutta,  on 
various  dates,  of  all  but  the  last  four  Sections  of  the  Bengal  Part 
of  the  Report^  which  are  now  about  to  be  despatched/' 

He  travelled  from  19th  Feby.  1854,  to  Srd  June.  On  25th  May, 
1855,  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to  Nagpore.  In  the  interval 
he  was  employed  in  digesting  papers.  "  The  first  Report  of  the 
Madras  Public  Works  Commission  occupied  three  stationary  Com- 
missioners two  years  uninterruptedly.  The  Post  Office  Commis- 
sion occupied  three  Commissioners,  one  for  each  Presidency,  for 
fourteen  months  and  a  half.  In  the  Salt  Commission  Mr.  Plow- 
den  has  been  alone.'' 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Plowden  thanks  certain  officers  who  have 
assisted  him  with  information. 


BOMBAY  EDUCATION. 
Examination  at  Elphinstone  College. 

On  81st  March,  1856,  Mr.  C.  J.  Erskine,  Director  of  Public 
Instruction,  submits  five  reports  on  the  Examination  of  Elphin- 
stone  College.    Mr.  Erskine  mentions  the  documents,  and  ob- 
serves that  the  Examiners  have  performed  an  ungracious  task 
with  much  care,  but  that  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  want 
of  books  and  apparatus,  the  scanty  establishment  of  Europeans, 
and  the  want  of  power  in  the  Professors  to  prevent  paying 
students  from  passing  up  through  the  different  classes  without 
any  examination  at  all.   Mr.  Erskine  considers  the  estimates  less 
favourable  than  those  of  former  years.     Attention  is  drawn  es- 
pecially to  the  want  of  thoroughness.   The  Examiner  in  English 
Literature  was  much  disappointed.     He  had  heard  that  the  stu- 
dents might  contend  with  Collegiate  students  in  England.     He 
was  obliged  to  lower  his  standard  of  examination,  and  would  if 
again  called  upon,  set  even  simpler  papers.   The  lads  are  not 
equal  to  English  students.    They  have  merits,  and  make  great 
progress  in  some  branches,  but  have  no  opportunity  of  literary 
study,  few  books,  and  no  masterpieces  in  a  complete  form  set  be- 
fore them.  The  Examiner  thought  it  indiscreet  to  encourage  the 
young  men  to  study  our  great  writers  at  present.    That  is  a 
large  question,    but  Mr.  Erskine  feels  that  much  more  time 
must  be  devoted  to  elementary  teaching.     The  Principal  will 
propose  the  details  of  this  scheme.     The  students  are  specially 
deficient  in  English  Composition,  which  must  be  attended  to 
more  sedulously.  The  students  rely  little  on  their  own  thought 
and  observation.     This  evil  must  be  met  in  the  lower  schools. 
''  Boys  must  there  be  taught  how  to  observe,  how  to  delineate 
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and  describe  what  tbey  have  observed^  and  how  to  exercise  their 
minds  on  common  things/'  The  prevalence  of  bad  Spelling, 
bad  GhAmmar,  and  bad  Penmanship  have  been  often  pointed  out 
by  Ihe  Professors.  They  indicate  the  necessity  for  more  Euro- 
pean teachers.  If  the  merits  of  the  native  teachers  are  recog- 
mxed,  their  own  good  sense  will  see  the  propriety  of  English 
being  taught  by  a  native  of  England^  There  has  grown  up 
among  the  students  a  habit  of  plagiarism.  The  Principal  has 
animadverted  on  this  before,  and  will  animadvert  on  it  again. 
Government  will  not  however  overlook  the  testimonies  to  pro- 
ficiency, especially  in  "  some  portions  of  history  and  some  branch- 
es of  mathematical,  economical,  and  moral  science.^'  Mr. 
Erskine  would  be  glad  to  adopt  Captain  Rivers'  suggestion  as 
to  College  Tutors.  He  only  hesitates  to  recommend  an  increase 
in  the  Vernacular  Department  from  a  hope  that  English  study 
may  first  be  arranged.  He  sincerely  trusts  the  change  to  inde- 
pendent Examiners  will  not  discoiurage  the  students.  The  num- 
ber of  scholarships  on  this  occasion  is  limited.  Mr.  Erskine  was 
doubtftd  if  they  should  be  so,  the  scholarships  being  given  not 
only  as  the  rewards  of  successful  study  but  as  inducements  to 
further  effort.  The  minimum  number  of  marks,  however,  had 
not  been  reached.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  negotiations  in 
England  for  three  new  Professors  and  a  Headmaster  for  the 
School  Department  have  been  delayed. 

Major  6.  Pope  on  28th  January  reports  the  result  of  his  exami- 
nation of  the  Vernacular  Department.  The  students  tobe  examined 
were  the  candidates  for  admission,  and  the  1st  and  2nd  year  kds. 
The  students  generally  "  have  not  acquired  the  power  of  express- 
ing themselves  with  facility  and  correctness  in  their  several  vema- 
cnlar  languages  when  translating  from  English  ;  nor  of  render- 
ing those  languages  into  correct  and  idiomatic  English.'^  The 
students  rather  lose  ground  than  otherwise  after  they  pa£s  into 
the  College.  The  second  year  class  failed  in  translating  the 
English  passage  selected,  (from  an  Essav  by  A.  Helps)  only  two 
came  at  all  near,  and  their  translations  deserved  no  marks.  The 
Passage  was  not  easy.  An  easier  one  was  given.  There  were 
^me  tolerable  translations  of  this.  The  Murathee  were  better 
than  the  Onzeratee  students.  This  arises  from  the  more  fixed 
character  of  the  former  language.  The  students  in  the  same  class 
yere  singularly  unequal,  owing  to  rules  of  admission,  ''on  wliich^' 
it  was  not  Major  Pope's  "  duty  to  remark.'*  More  time  should  be 
deroted  to  the  study,  as  there  ts  a  tendency  to  n^lect  the  vema- 
cnlars.  Major  Pope  adds  a  itable  of  the  examinations.  The 
number  of  marks  was  ninety,  30  for  viva  voce  examination,  30 
for  each  of  the  translations.  Of  the  candidates  the  highest 
obtained  18  for  translations  into  the  Vernacular,  26  for  those 
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from  the  vernacular^  and  18  for  the  viva  voce  examination.  All 
obtained  some  marks  for  translation  into  the  vernacular^  and  for 
the  viva  voce  examination^  but  13  obtained  none  for  translations 
from  the  vernacular.  Of  the  first  year's  students  only  four  out  of 
34  obtained  any  marks  for  translations  out  of  the  vernacular^  and 
of  the  2nd  year  students  four  failed  utterly  in  the  same  branch. 

Captain  H.  Rivers  on  Ist  February,  1856,  reports  the  resulted 
his  examination  in  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics.  He  foimd  the  > 
students  '^  quick  in  Arithmetic,  well  acquainted  with  Algebra,  and 
the  six  books  of  Euclid :  but  while  knowing  the  rules,  they  did  not 
seem  sowellgroundedin  Plane  Trigonometry  or  Analytical  Qeomet- 
ry  as  he  could  have  wished,  nor  always  to  understand  the  mean- 
ings of  the  terms  or  the  real  nature  of  the  magnitudes  discussed.'^ 
The  first  year  class  answered  questions  in  the  theory  of  Num- 
bers.  Logarithms,  and  Equations,  and  the  Rules  for  the  Solution  of 
Spheric^  Triangles,  but  a  simple  question  given  to  elicit  tiiieir  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  a  ratio  was  not  answered  correctly  by  one*third  of 
the  class.  The  second  year's  students  answered  in  Conic  Sections, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraulics,  well,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  Sta- 
tics, of  the  Centre  of  Gravity,  or  the  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and 
Solids.  The  third  and  fourth  year's  students  answered  well  in 
Dynamics  and  the  Elements  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  simple  mechanical  powers,  lliere  was  much  in  the 
examination  to  call  for  admiration,  but  without  books  the  students 
were  unable  to  apply  similar  reasoning  by  analogy  to  easier 
examples.  They  had  no  thorough  comprehension  of  the  terms  or 
symbols  used.  Captain  Rivers  thinks  this  state  of  things  partly 
owing  to  the  desire  of  showing  to  the  public  a  high  state  of  at- 
tainment, and  to  the  good  opinion  whicn  the  students  thereby  ac- 
quire of  themselves.  Much  of  this  exercise  of  the  memory  rather 
than  of  the  reasoning  powers,  is  true  also  of  English  Universities. 
The  difference  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of  private  tutors.  The 
Professors  and  Masters  have  done  all  that  ever  is  done  without 
such  a  system. 

^  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  Hunes,  m.  b.,  on  28rd  February  reports 
his  examination  on  Chemistry  and  Physical  Science.  A  printed 
paper  was  given  containing  seven  questions.  This  was  followed 
by  a  viv&  vcce  examination.  The  candidate  class  knew  little  of 
Physics,  one-third  giving  creditable  answers.  In  Physical  Geo- 
graphy the  answers  were  far  from  satisfactory.  A  large  num- 
ber could  not  tell  where  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  was.  The  written 
answers  were  better.  The  answers  on  Chemistry  were  credit- 
able. 

The  first  year  class  answered  badly  in  Physical  Geography. 
The  answers  were  worse  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expect- 
ed.    A  large  proportion  knew  nothing  about  the  Mississippi,  ths 
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Bead  Sea^  or  the  Jordan.  In  Chemistry  the  answers  displayed 
acqaaiatanoe  with  facts^  but  the  majority  had  not  studied  atten* 
ti?ely.  The  second  year  class  answered  well  in  this  science.  The 
third  and  fourth  class  answered  the  written  questions  Mrly,  but 
in  viva  voce  examination  deficiencies  appeared.  This  was  especi- 
ally the  case  with  reference  to  Palaeontology.  They  appeared  to 
better  advantage  in  thcMineralogical  Division,  being  able  to  iden- 
tify the  typical  specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils  submitted. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Fni»er  on  29th  February,  reports  on  Political  Eco- 
nomy and  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy.  The  first  claaa  had 
evidently  studied  Locke.  The  second  class  was  crammed  to  the 
mouth  with  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  authors  read,  but  it  was 
melancholy  and  astonishing  to  observe  how  little  idea  they  had 
of  thinking  and  reasoning,  or  habitual  reflection.  What  thought 
had  been  elicited  was  in  connection  with  Locke's  Essay.  The 
third  and  fourth  year  classes  were  more  satisfactory.  The  stu- 
dents are  forming  the  habit  of  thinking  and  reasoning.  150  ques- 
tions on  Butler's  Analogy  were  well  answered  in  words  of  the 
students  own.  The  students  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  liter- 
ature of  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  examined. 

Mr.  Howard  on  the  7th  March,  reports  on  English  Litera- 
ture. Mr.  Howard  apologizes  for  the  length  of  his  Report  on 
the  ground  that  his  conclusions  differ  from  those  of  all  previous 
examinations.  He  considers  the  classes  inferior  to  English  un- 
der-graduates.  Mr.  Howard  is  '*  surprised  at  their  almost  uni- 
versal carelessness.  Written  exercises  at  an  English  School  or 
University  are  invariably  copied  from  a  rough  draft  after  careful 
revision.  I  saw  no  trace  of  this  wholesome  practice  in  the  papers 
sent  in  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  hardly  in  any 
case  to  have  been  read  over  and  corrected  by  the  writer."  The 
Orthography  was  defective  to  an  extent  which  seemed  unaccoun- 
table, unless  indeed  Spelling  had  been  taught  on  Phonetic  Prin- 
ciples. In  the  viva  voce  examination  the  student's  pronuncia- 
tion and  accent  were  bad.  They  were  quite  insensible  to  Proso- 
dy. The  students  seemed  however  intelligent,  eager  to  learn, 
cheerful,  and  modest. 

In  the  candidate  class  the  Spelling  was  in  some  cases  deplo- 
rable, so  bad  as  to  be  discreditable  to  the  School.  The  English 
letter,  however,  describing  life  in  Bombay,  was  in  two  or  three  in- 
stances fairly  done.  The  class  made  a  very  creditable  show  in 
History,  and  almost  all  were  ready  in  Chronology.  Their  geogra- 
phical knowledlge  appears  to  have  been  acquired  from  books,  a  de- 
ficiency which  showed  itself  in  the  viva  voce  examinations.  The 
^tten  answers  were  good,  the  oral  answers  vague  and  meagre. 
Thft  first  year  students  failed  in  Geography,  but  replied  readily  to 
Questions  on  the  History  they  had  read.  The  History  was  Murray's. 
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The  tmswers  on  Hceren's  Manual  of  European  History  were  de- 
fective. To  questions  on  English  Literature  the  boys'  answers 
showed  only  memory.  Fifteen  described  Pope  in  the  same  words, 
the  words  being  the  first  of  the  Article  on  Pope  in  Chambers'  Ed- 
cyclopoedia.  The  descriptions  of  life  in  Bombay  were  very  good.  As 
to  the  second  year's  class ''  they  struokMr.  Howardasinferior  tothe 
students  of  the  first  year.  They  seemed  to  have  been  neglected  at 
School.  The  Spelling  of  the  large  majority  of  the  written  papers 
was  nothing  less- than  disgraceful.  The  Gramnuir  was  mostly  deplo- 
rably bad.  The  viva  voce  answering  of  all^  except  fonr  or  five  stu- 
dents^ was  poor  in  the  extreme."  There  was  no  indication  of  a 
real  insight  into  the  facts  of  the  History  they  had  read. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  sent  in  most  unsatisfactory  Es- 
says. The  subject  was  the  effects  produced  on  the  History  of  the 
World  by  the  invention  of  printing.  The  best  of  them  were  fair 
in  respect  to  Ocammar  and  idiom.  They  did  not  show  any  sur- 
prising or  disgraceful  want  of  instruction,  but  not  one  of  the 
young  men  seemed  to  have  a  notion  of  methodical  composition. 
The  writers  seemed  to  have  exercised  their  memories  and  no 
other  faculty.  These  papers  however  were  good  compared  with 
the  papers  upon  Literature,  which  Mr.  Howard  hesitates  to  des* 
cribe. 

On  29th  April,  the  Oovemor  in  Council  resolves  that  "  the 
Examiners  are  entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  Oovemment, 
and  that  Mr.  Erskine  has  analysed  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tions with  accurate  discrimination.''  The  Governor  in  his  Minute, 
dated  21st  April  observes  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  Be- 
ports  without  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  The  Government 
would  be  guilty  of  a  serious  error  if  it  blinked  the  facts  which 
they  disclose."  Too  much  has  been  attempted.  The  staff  of  Pro- 
fessors, and  of  European  Assistants  is  too  small.  Previous  to 
their  introduction  the  number  of  subjects  of  study  should  be  re- 
duced. Mr.  Lumsden  in  a  Minute,  dated  27th  April,  strongly 
supports  Captain  River's  suggestion  as  to  the  introduction  of  pri- 
vate tutors. 


BOMBAY  EDUCATION. 
Examination  ofPoona  College. 

On  26th  December,  1855,  the  Reverend  P.  Anderson  reports 
on  the  examination  of  the  students  of  this  College  in  English  Li- 
terature. The  pupils  of  the  Normal  Class  in  the  School  Division 
are  intended  to  be  Teachers  in  the  Vernacular  Schools.  They  read 
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fairly,  and  could  explain  most  of  the  words  used  in  McCuUosh's 
Reading  Book.  Of  the  class  of  candidates  (27)  four  read  well.  Not 
one  in  the  class  could  write  quite  accurately  firom  dictation. 
Four  failed  altogether.  Their  answers  on  History  shewed  dili- 
gence, but  there  were  faults  in  Grammar.  '*  Whenever  a  sentence 
was  correctly  expressed,  it  was  an  exact  transcript  of  the  author's 
words.  Thus  the  whole  twenty-seven,  without,  1  believe,  a  single 
exception,  wrote  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  that  hef  proclaimed  '  the 
voice  of  honour  was  loud  in  his  ears,'  and  of  Aurungzebe,  that '  his 
crimes  were  written  in  deep  and  legible  characters.'''  Their  an- 
swers were  incomplete,  and  in  broken  English.  In  the  Essays 
this  class  all  made  errors,  varying  in  number  from  five  to  sixty- 
seven.  The  Senior  College  Class  (12  students)  were  examined 
in  Political  Economy,  Shakspeare,  Extracts  from  Chambers'  Ency- 
clopoedia,  and  Essay  Writing.  They  succeeded  in  Political  Econo- 
my. Many  of  them  had  studied  Richard  the  Third  so  successfully 
that  they  could  evolve  the  meaning  of  obsolete  phrases^  and  ob- 
scure passages. 

Professor  Draper  on  18th  January  reports  favourable  of  the 
student's  examination  in  Logic.  The  book  used  was  Whateley's 
Easy  Lessons  on  Reasoning.  ''  Raoji's  paper  would  no  doubt 
have  been  better  but  for  his  inability  to  express  himself  iu  Eng- 
lish." The  class  generally  manifested  great  attention. 

Captain  J.  HUl  reports  on  7th  January  on  the  examinations 
in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  He  observes  that  the 
classes  generally  succeeded  in  Mathematics.  They  had  however 
no ''competent  knowledge  of  English."  On  11th  March,  Cap- 
tain T.  A.  Cowper  reports  that  he  examined  the  Vernacular  De- 
partment of  the  College.  His  opinion  is  decidedly  unfavourable. 
The  answers  in  Murathee  Grammar  were  indifferent.  The 
Murathee  writing  was  bad.  Some  of  the  stipendiary  students 
were  indifferent.  In  one  case  a  student,  paid  for  nine  years,  sent 
io  a  Vernacular  Essay,  as  wanting  in  arrangement  as  desti- 
tute of  consecutive  reasoning.  One  student ''  who  is  an  English 
Teacher,  has,  at  the  close  of  several  sentences  in  such  broken 
English  as  to  be  sometimes  scarcely  intelligible,  written  for 
Hhey  find  the  tables  turned  upon  them,' '  they,  turn  the  tables 
over  them  ;'  while  another  Teacher  has  thus  expressed  himself : — 
'wicked  men  always  try  to  injure  other  person,  but  if  he  is  supe- 
rior to  them,  or  Roland  for  Oliver,  then  he  brings  them  into  diffi- 
culties and  distresses  ;'  and  has  added  in  a  note-^'  Rowland  for 
Oliver  is  a  historial  firase.' "  The  Principal  informed  Captain 
Cowper  that  the  students  had  no  instruction  in  the  Vernacular, 
'ntere  was  a  general  disinclination  to  the  study.  Of  the  Ist 
^^miriition  Class  some  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  In  the 
seeoid  elaes  none  of  the  stipendiaries  succeeded.    There  was  a 
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marked  tendency  in  all  the  clasees  to  translate  literally.  None 
of  them  attempted  written  translation.  Of  the  Arithmetic  Class- 
es a  third  of  the  first  class  passed  a  fair  examination.  Of  the  rest 
all  but  three  in  the  2nd  class  were  bad.  The  students  in  the  1st 
Literature  Class  passed  a  fair  examination.  Their  ideas  of  Politi* 
eal  Economy  were  conAised.  In  the  Ist  and  2nd  Mathematical 
Classes  three  boys  succeeded.  All  of  the  remainder  failed  more 
or  less. 

Captain  Cowper  concludes  with  the  Normal  Class.  Their  per- 
formances were  very  unequal^  the  students  having  been  in  the 
College  for  periods  varpng  from  six  months  to  four  and  a  half 
years.  Two  of  this  class  passed  a  superior  examination.  Some 
were  indiflerent,  the  time  passed  being  considered^  and  some 
had  even  retrograded.  .Captain  Cowper  offers  as  a  general  opi- 
nion that  all  classes  in  the  department,  have  been  pushed  on  too 
fast  and  too  far. 


DISTRICT  ROADS. 
Madras  Records,  No.  XXX, 

The  Deputy  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Deplartment  of  Public 
Works,  on  22nd  September,  1855,  submits  the  reports  from  theDis* 
trict  Collectors,  and  gives  the  following  as  the  work^  in  progress : — 

Ganjam,  North  Trunk  Road,  Berhampore  and  Russelcondah 
Road.  Russelcondah  and  Koinjuroo,  Berhampore,  and  Gopal- 
pore  Roads.  Roads  from  Purla  Kimedy  and  Patcondah  to  Caiin- 
gapatam,  and  Poondy. 

Vizagapaiam,  It  was  resolved  during  the  scarcity  of  1853-54 
to  apply  labour  to  some  important  lines  between  the  interior 
and  the  Coast.  They  are  progressing.  Bridges  were  sanctioned 
in  the  last  Budget.     All  will  be  brought  up  to  first  class. 

Rajahmundry.  No  roads  in  progress  except  the  Trunk  Road. 
The  department  has  devoted  itself  to  canals. 

MastUipatam,  No  roads,  but  the  g^eat  canals  from  the  Kist- 
na  Anient  have  been  prosecuted. 

Guntoor,  The  Trunk  Road  from  Madras  to  Hydrabad  has 
proceeded.    The  Kistna  Canals  advance. 

Nellore.  The  Kistnapatam,  Nellore  and  Cuddapah  Road,  the 
Goodoor    and  Chitivel   Road,   and   Enamellore   and  Cummun 

Road  proceed. 

Cuddapah.  The  two  northern  lines  above  mentioned  have 
been  prolonged.  The  road  from  Cuddapah  to  Bellarv  has  been 
begun.     The  Trunk  Road  between  Madras  and  Bellary  is  jJso 
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in  progress.  The  large  nullas,  the  Ralla  and  Boogga,  between 
the  town  and  cantonment  of  Cuddapah  were  partitdly  bridged 
during  1854. 

Beilarf.  Rs.  13^21^925  was  expended  on  289  miles  of  sub- 
stantial  road  during  the  scarcity.  When  perfected  with  bridges 
these  roads  will  be  of  lasting  benefit.  The  Bellary  and  Dhar- 
war  Road,  and  the  Trunk  Road  to  Madras  have  also  progressed. 

Canara.  A  large  expenditure  has  been  distributed  in  mo- 
derate sums  over  the  communications  from  Cassergode  to 
Sedasheoghnr.  The  new  works  are  the  Guersappa  Ghaut  be- 
tween Honore  and  Mysore.  The  Charmady  Ghaut  leading  into 
Mysore  from  Mangalore.  The  Singawaree  and  Kyga  Ghauts 
on  the  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Sedasheoghur.  The  increase 
in  trade  has  been,  including  cotton,  17  lakhs. 

Cfdnfflepui*  Not  much  work. 

North  Arcot,  No  considerable  works.  Several  lines  im- 
proved. 

South  Arcot.  Extensive  works  on ''the  Cuddalorc  and  Sa- 
lem Road,  the  Porto  Novo  and  Bowangherry  Road,  the  Cudda- 
lore  and  Punrooty  Road/'  The  Trunk  Roads  to  Tricbinopoly 
and  Tanjore  under  construction. 

Salem.  This  district  is  well  furnished  with  communications. 
The  Topoor  Ghaut  between  Bangalore  and  Trichinopoly  has 
been  improved,  and  new  Ghauts  opened  between  the  Shivaroy 
Hills  and  the  low  country  of  Salem. 

Tanjore.    Two  new  Roads,  and  13  large  bridges. 

Trichinopoly.  The  expenditure  has  been  applied  to  "  the  Tri- 
chinopoly and  Madura  Road,  the  Trichinopoly  and  Salem  Road, 
the  Koolitully  and  Poodoopolium  Road,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Trichinopoly  and  Arealore  Road/'  The  Trunk  Road  to  Mad- 
ras within  the  district  has  been  completed.  The  roads  in  Tri- 
chinopoly generally  are  in  an  advanced  state. 

Coimbatore,    Several  roads  improved. 

Malabar.    No  new  undertakings. 

Madura.     Nothing  of  importance. 

Thmeoelly.  A  large  expenditure  chiefljr  for  bridges  has  been 
niade  upon  the  Southern  Road.  17  miles  of  this  road  re- 
main in  their  natural  state.  The  cotton  roads  have  been  prose- 
cuted as  vigorously  as  the  supply  of  labour  will  allow. 

Kumool.    No  report,  though  repeatedly  written  for. 

The  Collectors'  Reports  which  follow  contain  only  details  of  the 
^orka  thus  described,  and  arc  of  no  general  interest.  The  Deputy 
^upmoteuding  Engineer  adds  tables  of  estimates  for  Roads  and 
Bridges  containing  the  name  and  date  of  every  work  com- 
meneedi  the  amount  sanctioned,  and  the  amomit  expended. 


District, 
Ganjam^  , . 
Vizagapatam, 
Rajahmundry^ 
Mamilipatam^ 
Guntoor,  . . . 
Nellore,    . . 
Cuddapab, 
Bellary,    . . . 
Canara,     . . . 
Chingleput, 
N,  Arcot, . . 
S.  Arcot,  . . 
Salem, 
Tanjore,    . . . 
Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, 
Malabar,   . . 
Madura,    . . . 
Tinnevellv, 


Total,    .. 
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Amt.  Sanct, 
.      4,32,564 
.      1,02,091 
40,929 
20,376 
17,891 
..     2,95,555 
1,84,766 
. .     2,90,086 
. .     3,50,616 
49,784 
.      1,53,08& 
1,44,721 
27,203 
3,53,080 
.     1.24,251 
2,35,406 
90,706 
78,617 
.      2,87,406 

..  82,29,18a 


Ea^pendiiure. 
1,90,120 
54,648 
26,254 
Not  given. 

6>866 

1,69,074 

2,86,006 

13,91,412 

1,40,187 

22,878 

26,317 

1,07,644 

8,710 

*    1,20,110 

1,01,865 

89,538 

55,124 

34,388 

32,561 

28,08,202 


FORCED  LABOUR  IN  SCINDE. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XXXIV. 

On   9th  April,  Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Jacob,  Acting  Commis. 
sioner  in  Scinde,  reports  that  Mr.  Frere  left  his  summary  incom- 
plete,  but  stilt   he  submits   it.     Statute   labour  is  employed  in 
the  canal  clearances  of  Hydrabad  and  Upper  Scinde,  and  partially 
in  Shikarpore.  Col.  Jacob  considers  the  summary  to  express  all  the 
arguments  necessary.    The  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Col- 
lectors consulted  arises  from  want  of  study  and  of  acquaintance 
with  the   general  laws   affecting  the  question.     The  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  is  the  same  in  aU  cases.     If  done  by  a  contribu> 
tion  of  Rupees,  or  a  contribution  of  labour  the  result  is  the  same. 
But  men  paid  at   fair   rates   work  with  a  will.     Men  forced  to 
work,  work  unwillingly.  The  system  if  left  to  Mr.  Frere  or  Colonel 
Jacob   would   gradually   die   out,   but  much  mischief  meanwhile 
may   be   done,  and  the  Acting  Commissioner  therefore  suggests 
an  order  prohibiting  the  practice.     As  to  details  he  suggests  that 
the   canals  should  be  cleared  by  men  paid  at  free  rates.     He  has 
foimd  it  an  excellent  plan  to  allow  men  to  contract  for  bits  of 
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work,  ten  Rupees  worth  or  so.  Very  little  superintendence  is  re- 
quired, and  every  member  of  the  family  can  do  something.  The 
people  often  work  in  relays  all  night.  *'  Wherever  statute 
labour  may  have  been  due  for  the  clearance  of  canals,  I  would 
recommend  the  levy  of  a  water  rate  on  the  lands  irrigated ;  the 
rate  being  proportioned  to  the  number  of  labourers  which  the 
Zemindars  holding  those  lands  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to 
supply/' 

Any  Zemindars  who  wish  to  clear  their  own  canals  should  do 
so.  It  does  not  appear  that  Government  ever  authorized  forced 
labour.  It  is  an  abuse  which  began  under  the  Ameers,  and 
which  has  been  continued  by  the  Civil  officers.  Being  deeply 
impressed  with  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  old  system,  Colonel 
Jacob  in  anticipation  of  the  Governor's  orders  has  prohibited 
forced  labour  in  Scinde. 

Mr.  Prere  in  his  summary  records  the  correspondence.  In 
February,  1855,  it  was  found  that  the  Government  departments, 
under  cover  of  official  works,  exacted  supplies  at  less  than  the 
market  rate.  No  such  practice  is  allowed  by  Government,  and 
the  Commissioner  prohibited  it  by  Circular.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Jacob  in  reply  to  the  Circular  informed  the  Commissioner  that 
he  had  always  enforced  free  trade  on  the  frontier,  and  considered 
forced  labour  might  also  be  abolished.  That  system  caused  all 
labour  to  be  looked  on  as  a.  hardship.  The  Commissioner  on 
28th  February,  1855,  forwarded  this  letter  to  the  Superintending 
Engineer,  and  the  Collectors,  requesting  information  as  to  the 
financial  effect  of  abolishing  statute  labour.  The  Superintend- 
ing Engineer  in  reply  stated  that  in  parts  of  Upper  Scinde  the 
labourer  was  wholly  unpaid.  The  system  was  wretched,  and 
produced  robbery.  The  labourer  on  the  canals  however  bene- 
fited himself  as  well  as  Government,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
revenue  could  dispense  with  the  privilege.  Major  Stewart 
thought  the  system  not  productive  of  so  much  demoralization  as 
people  fancied.  It  existed  in  Scinde  in  its  mildest  form,  and  it  was 
doubtful  if  free  labour  could  be  obtained.  Lieutenant  II.  Cowper, 
Acting  Collector  of  Shikarpove  agreed  with  Major  Jacob,  but 
doubted  if  a  sufficient  supply  of  labour  could  be  obtained.  Lieu- 
tenant Ford  considered  that  the  wages  given  would  be  doubled 
under  a  free  system,  and  suggested  a  gradual  change. 

''  The  comparative  cost  of  clearing-  a  certain  given  number  of 
canals  by  free  and  by  a  statute  labour  would  be  as  follows  :— ^ 

Actual  cost  of  clearing  a  certain  given  number  of 
canals  with  statute  labour^       . .  ...         ...     Rs.  4,699 

Estimated  cost  of  performing  the  same  work  with 
free  labour,         . .  „  65,705 

The  number  of  persons  who  received  the  above,  Ks.  4,699  was 
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4,846^  and  the  average  length  of  time  they  were  employed  was 
about  sixty-seven  days." 

After  some  further  correspondence^  Major  Stewart  reported 
that  the  people  would  not  like  a  change.  They  detested  measure- 
ments^ and  dreaded  a  water  tax.  In  Sehistan  the  people  offered 
to  do  the  whole  work  themselves.  Other  Deputy  Collectors 
agreed  with  Major  Ja9ob.  Mr.  Bellasis  fully  concurr^  in  deem- 
ing the  forced  labour  system  an  enormous  evil,  crushing  energy^ 
stopping  improvemeiit^  and  looked  upon  as  an  intolerable  hard- 
ship. Mr.  Bellasis  forwards  the  old  rates  under  which  the  la- 
bourer earned  only  5  to  10  pies  per  diem.  Private  individuals 
cannot  obtain  labour  at  that  price,  and  therefore  "  every  cultivator 
who  puts  up  a  wheel  is  bound  to  send  one^  two,  or  three  men  to 
clear  the  canals.  They  are  detained  on  an  average  for  three 
months,  and  as  they  will  not  work  at  five  pies  a  day,  the  owner 
of  the  wheel  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  difference  to  the  market 
price  of  labour,  or  more  commonly  to  hire  substitutes  at  two 
annas  per  diem.  If  he  sends  his  own  men,  he  of  course  keeps  the 
best  for  cultivation  and  sends  the  worst — the  cripple,  the  aged, 
and  the  sick.  If  he  sends  a  substitute,  he  has  no  interest  in  the 
work  and  is  la2y  and  indolent,  so  that,  under  any  circumstance, 
we  get  the  very  worst  description  of  labourers  for  our  canals. 
They  have  to  be  collected  in  large  gangs  and  driven  to  their 
work,  and  arc  always  discontented  and  unwilling  workmen.'' 

All  Mr.  Bellasis'  Deputies  advocate  free  labour.  As  to  supply 
of  labour  Mr.  Bellasis  once  wanted  to  remove  a  sand  bank.  The 
Kardar  reported  he  could  get  no  men.  Mr.  Bellasis  offered  2^ 
annas  per  diem,  or  ^  anna  above  market  rate.  In  a  few  days  he 
had  600  men  working  cheerfully.  The  canal  clearance  in  Hydra- 
bad,  in  1854,  cost  1,36,591.  The  work  will  cost  more,  and  the 
European  agency  must  be  increased ;  Mr.  Bellasis  believes  the 
Zemindars  could  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  difference,  but 
thinks  Government  might  abstain  from  clearing  the  Kurriahs  or 
minor  channels.  Other  opinions  are  quoted,  all  indicating  the 
impression  of  the  officials  that  statute  labour  should  cease.  The 
Commissioner  therefore  reviewing  all  the  correspondence  ordered, 
that  where  the  people  cleared  their  own  canals  there  should  be 
no  interference,  and  where  the  Government  paid,  the  wages 
should  be  adequate. 

On  22d  May,  Mr.  Hart  intimates  the  concurrence  of  Govern- 
ment in  Colonel  Jacob's  views.  Government  is  surprised  at  the 
facts  revealed,  attributes  much  of  the  canal  mismanagement  to 
that  source,  and  approves  the  issue  of  a  proclamation  in  antici* 
pation  of  orders. 
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THE  HILLY  REGION  OF  KURRACHEE. 
Bombay  Records^  No.  XXXV. 

On  Sib  Jaljj  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Jacobs  C.  B.^  Acting 
Commissioner  in  Scinde,  submits  a  Report  by  Major  Preedy,  Col- 
lector of  Kurracbee^  upon  the  Hill  Region  in  the  West  of  the  Col- 
lectorate.  "  These  hilly  tracts  are  outlying  branches  of  the  great 
mountain  range  stretching  almost  unbroken  from  Peshawnr  to  the 
ocean.  They  reach  northward  until  Sehwan,  where  they  abut 
on  the  river  ;  and  their  southern  extremities  are  Munora  Point 
and  Cape  Monze.  The  aspect  of  the  region  is  Mrild  and  savage. 
The  valleys  and  plains  lie  at  an  elevation  of  some  l>O0O  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Indus^  while  the  hill  ranges  rise  above  the 
valleys  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  higher.  The  formation,  which 
is  of  stratified  lime-stone,  bsars  evident  marks  of  volcanic  action ; 
and  the  entire  district  forms  a  thorough  contrast  to  the  other 
portions  of  this  province.'' 

Mr.  Frere  intended  to  have  reported  on  this  tract,  but  left 
from  ill  health.  Major  Preedy  was  therefore  requested  to  visit 
it  and  report.  ^*  It  appears  that  the  entire  district  is  about  120 
miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  fifty  miles,  containing 
aboat  6,000  square  miles  of  country.  The  establishment  hitherto 
employed  in  its  revenue  management  has  been  unprecedentedly 
small,  costing  only  Rs.  90  per  mensem.  The  total  revenue 
derived  in  1854-55  amounted  to  Rs.  1,171,  of  which  sum  Rs.  650 
were  realised  by  the  levy  of  Re.  1  per  cart-load  on  grass  cut  in 
the  Guddap  Valley,  and  the  balance,  Rs.  514,  on  garden  lands 
lying  along  the  Mullcer  river  banks.'' 

Colonel  Jacob  is  of  opinion  that  flocks  and  herds  must  be  the 
staple  wealth  of  the  districts.  Major  Preedy  proposes  a  rough 
survey,  and  a  light  assessment,  and  g^razing  lands,  the  farm  to  be 
offered  to  the  Chief.  Would  also  recommend  pukka  wells  near 
large  villages,  and  roads,  and  would  make  small  advances  for 
bunds.  Also  he  would  endeavour  to  improve  the  cattle  and 
educate  the  people,  and  would  import  a  European  Superinten- 
dent. The  district  is  as  large  as  Wales,  and  tihe  Collector  can- 
not attend  to  it  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  Colonel  Jacob 
concntB^  but  would  not  recommend  a  greater  expenditure.  Ho 
would  rather  that  Captain  Hod^^kinson,  Supernumerary  Deputy 
Ccdlector  should  be  ^'  temporarily  made  available  for  a  more 
detailed  inspection,  and  such  general  ameliorative  measures  in 
regard  to  it  as  he  may  find  opportunity  for  efiecting.'^  His 
estabfidimeiit  should  not  exceed  Rs.  205  per  month,  or  Rs.  115 
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more  than  at  present  expended.     It  appears  from  the  Census 
made  in  February^  1856,  that  the  district  contains 

Permanent  habitations,  ...          ...         ...         . .  187 

JLXUuDj                 •••                       ...                      •••                       ...                       ...                       ..a  ^m/m0nt 

Hindoos, ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  2346 

Mahomedans,      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  14,154 


Total  population,   ...         ...         ...         ...  16,400 

Equal  to  2f  per  square  mile.  Major  Preedy  gives  the  Topogra- 
phical description  already  quoted,  and  proceeds  to  say  that  Agri- 
culture seems  never  to  have  been  attempted  till  our  rule,  though 
since  then  encouraged.  The  floods  of  1851  and  1852  destroy- 
ed all  the  gardens,  and  only  a  few  patches  are  now  cultivated. 
"  The  southern  portion  consists  of  extensive  plains,  divided 
one  from  the  other  by  low  ranges  of  hills,  running  parallel  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  diverging  like  the  sticks  of  an  open 
fan.  At  Peer  Mungah  the  hills  form  a  series  of  concentric  cir- 
cles round  a  lofby  peak,  and  which  peculiar  formation  is  evi- 
dently the  effect  of  volcanic  action  at  some  distant  period  of  the 
world's  history.  The  plains  or  valleys  between  the  several 
ranges  of  hills  are  usually  intersected  by  the  wide  sandy  bed  of 
a  mountain  stream,  which,  except  after  rain,  presents  a  dry, 
unpromising  sur£ai;e,  beneath  which,  however,  at  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet,  abundance  of  excellent  water  is  found.  The  plains  on 
either  side,  after  seasonable  showers,  produce  abundance  of  for- 
age, and  are  frequented  at  such  seasons  by  vast  herds  of  cattle 
brought  from  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  and  other  parts.'' 

The  four  rivers  are  usually  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
valleys  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  scenery  generally  is  mag- 
niiicent.  The  popidation  is  scanty,  chiefly  Sindees,  and  Beloo- 
chees.  The  principal  tribes  are  the  Noomreas  and  Jokeas,  who 
are  divided  into  clans,  with  portentous  genealogical  trees. 

The  Noomreas  are  sub-divided  into  twenty  branches,  who 
acknowledge  a  Sirdar  residing  at  Humulanee  as  their  Chief.  He 
usually  resides  however  at  Kotree,  where  he  has  a  substantial 
house.  He  is  under  the  influence  of  two  uncles.  The  Jokeas 
are  men  of  aquiline  features,  courage,  and  martial  bearing.  They 
claim  to  be  Rajpoots,  and  are  divided  into  numerous  clans  all 
obeying  Jam  Meer  Ali.  He  has  Jaghires  and  a  pension  of  Bs. 
250  a  month,  but  is  always  in  debt.  He  is  unostentatious,  70 
years  of  age,  and  has  a  son  twelve  months  old.  The  Jokeas  and 
Noomreas  have  always  conducted  themselves  well.  They  have 
abundance  of  cattle.  They  supply  the  ranks  of  the  city  police. 
The  Kulmutties,  who  reside  among  the  Jokeas,  claim  to  be 
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Arabs.     The  Beloochees  are  very  few.     Major  Preedy  proceeds 
to  offer  the  suggestions  already  mentioned  by  Col.  Jacob. 


ADOPTIONS  IN  THE  DECCAN. 
Bombay  Eecards,  No.  XXV I  11. 

In  1852,  a  Memorandum  was  placed  before  the  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay,  "regarding  the  question  as  to  how  far  Go » 
vemment  are  bound  by  Unrecognised  Adoptions  on  the  part  of 
Enamdars  and  others  holding  Liens  on  the  Public  Revenue/' 
On  4th  April,  1845,  Government  in  reference  to  a  case  which 
had  arisen  observed,  "  whether  an  Enamdar  who  held  his  Enam 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  could  alienate  it  from  those 
descendants,  or  could,  by  any  transfer  to  other  parties,  deprive 
Government  of  its  right  to  escheat  should  the  family  become 
extinct,  was  a  question  on  which  much  doubt  had  arisen,  but 
in  the  cases  coming  before  Government  it  was  as  well  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  any  discussion  in  respect  to  it.'*  On  15th  April, 
1845,  Mr.  Hart,  Enam  Commissioner  observed  that  it  had  aJways 
been  a  standing  rule  that,  "  an  adoption  not  sanctioned  by 
Government  gave  the  person  adopting  no  right  to  perpetuate 
any  alienation  of  Government  revenue.''  It  had  been  recently  en- 
forced. In  reply,  Mr.  Hart  was  requested  to  collect  facts.  Informa- 
tion was  requested  from  the  Residents  at  Baroda  and  ludore,  and 
the  Agent  in  Gwalior.  Their  opinions  having'been  received.  Mr. 
Hart  on  27th  March,  1847,  reported  that  '^as  a  general  rule 
among  the  existing  Governments  of  India  no  adoption  was 
looked  on  as  valid  unless  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Sirkar.'' 
The  same  rule  was  observed  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  officer  employed 
in  settling  the  Southern  Marhatta  Country  and  Deccan  after  the 
conquest.  No  orders  to  relax  the  rule  were  ever  passed.  The  rule 
seems  clear,  "  but  Government  has  not  been  equally  decided  in  its 
opinion  of  transfer  of  Enams  by  gift  or  srie.''  This  follows  how- 
ever logically,  from  the  other.  On  80th  September,  1847,  the 
Governor  ordered .  that  the  principle  should  be  formally  an- 
nounced. Mr.  Hart  accordingly  submitted  rules  containing 
such  an  announcement.  They  were  forwarded  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  who  referred  them  to  the  Government  of  India.  In 
July,  1851,  Mr.  Hart  referred  to  an  order  published  on  24th 
October^  1831,  in  which  the  Government  of  Bombay  declares  that 
'*  as  a  general  rule,  in  the  Deccan,  Government  admits  that 
children  adopted  with  such  forms  and  sanctions  as  may  have  * 
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been  usual  should  succeed  to  Enam  lands^  or  whatever  may  be 
considered  private  property." 

A  quantity  of  correspondence  followed^  the  right  of  adoption 
without  special  permission  being  generally  allowed,  pending  the 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  In  1848,  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors ordered  that  "  a  general  notification  should  be  issued,  warn- 
ing the  hereditary  district  and  village  officers  that  adoptions 
made  without  previous  sanction  will  not  be  held  to  convey  any 
claim  to  the  succession  to  their  Wutuns." 

On  14th  September,  1852,  the  Government  informs  Mr.  Hart 
that  "  on  reading  over  the  Memorandum,  His  Lordship  in 
Council  can  come  to  no  other  opinion  but  that  Government  have 
a  right  to  reserve  in  all  cases  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing 
such  assent  to  an  adoption  as  will  confer  upon  the  adopted  son  a 
title  against  the  State.''  Pending  final  orders  the  Government 
would  generally  sanction  adoptions,  but  refuse  to  allow  claims 
under  adoption  without  special  sanction.  Government  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  rights  of  co-sharers  in  an  Enam  as  against 
each  other. 

On  26th  May,  1855,  Captain  T.  A.  Cowper,  Enam  Commis- 
sioner submitted  another  Memorandum.  Up  to  1825  the  sanc- 
tion of  Government  to  an  adoption  was  held  essential  to  entitle 
the  adopter  to  convey  an  Enam.  In  1825,  the  Government  ruled 
that  Enams  were  private  property.  This  order  seems  to  have 
been  issued  under  some  misapprehension,  or  else  "  in  describing 
the  necessity  of  '  such  forms  and  sanctions  as  may  have  been 
usual,'  the  sanction  of  the  ruling  power  was  understood  to  be 
included  as  a  matter  of  course."  The  last  is  the  theory  sup- 
ported by  collateral  evidence.  Immediately  after  1825,  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  ruled  that  a  certain  amount  of  Nuzzarana  should 
be  levied.  This  plan  was  negatived  hy  superior  authority.  His 
successor,  Lord  Clare  issued  the  order  of  24th  October,  1831. 
The  practice  has  not  been  iu  accordance  with  that  order,  but 
with  the  one  found  in  existence  at  the  conquest.  At  length  a 
reference  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  who  on  22nd  May, 
1850,  informed  the  Government  of  India  that  in  their  opinion 
"  the  previous  consent  of  Government  is  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  all  adoptions,  so  far  as  they  affect  succession  to  assignments 
of  the  public  revenue." 

The  Government  of  India  however  were  of  opinion  that  it 
woidd  not  "  be  just  and  expedient  either  to  alter  the  laws,  or 
to  extend  the  practice  of  requiring  the  consent  of  Government 
to  the  alienation  of  Enams  or  appointment  of  heirs  to  succeed  to 
them,  in  any  cases  or  classes  of  tenures  in  respect  of  which  such 
consent  is  not  now  required  by  law  or  practice^  or  a  stipulation 
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to  that'  effect  is  not  now  contained  in  the  instrument  creating 
the  tenure/' 

And  therefore  the  Court  on  23rd  March^  1853^  finally  decided 
that  they  would  not ''  direct  any  alteration  in  the  existing:  prac- 
tice in  this  respect^  but  desired  that  in  all  cases  in  which  by 
law  or  practice  the  grantees  of  public  revenue,  under  whatever 
title  held,  have  hitherto  been  restricted  from  alienating  their 
possessions  from  the  direct  line  of  the  original  holder,  such  res- 
triction may  continue  to  be  maintained/' 

It  remains,  says  Captain  Cowper,  for  Government  to  de- 
termine any,  and  if  so  what  are  the  cases  in  which  bye-law  or 
practice  the  grantees  of  revenue  have  hitherto  been  allowed 
to  alienate.  Captain  Cowper  holds  from  a  roost  careful  pe- 
rusal and  comparison  of  the  Peshwa's  records  that  under  the 
native  Government  even  a  son  could  not  hold  his  father's 
Enam  without  the  sanction  of  Government.  Consequently 
without  such  sanction  any  transfer  of  an  Enam  was  null  and 
void.  Sir  T.  Munro  also  after  he  had  settled  the  Southern 
Marhatta  Country  recorded  his  opinion  in  these  strong  terms : — 

"  In  this  country,  under  the  Native  Governments,  all  grants 
whatever  are  resumable  at  pleasure ;  official  grants  are  perma- 
nent while  the  office  continues,  but  not  always  in  the  same  family ; 
grants  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  to  individuals  or 
bodies  of  men,  though  often  granted  for  ever,  or  while  the  sun 
and  moon  endure,  were  frequently  resumed  at  short  intervals  ; 
grants  of  Jagheers  or  Enam  lands  from  favour  or  affection,  or  as 
rewards  for  services,  were  scarcely  ever  perpetual.  It  was  rare 
that  any  term  was  specified,  and  never  one  or  more  lives  ;  but  it 
made  usually  little  difference  whether  the  grant  was  for  no  par- 
ticular period  or  perpetual, — the  ( Altumgba)  perpetual  grant 
was  as  liable  to  resumption  as  any  common  grant  containing  no 
specification  of  time  ;  it  was  resumed  because  it  was  too  lar^e, 
or  because  the  reigning  sovereign  disliked  the  adherents  of  his 
predecessors  and  wdshed  to  reward  his  own  at  their  expense,  and 
for  various  other  causes.  There  was  no  rule  for  the  continuance 
of  grants  but  his  pleasure ;  they  might  be  resumed  in  two  or 
three  years,  or  they  might  be  continued  during  two,  three,  or 
more  lives  ;  but  when  they  escaped  so  long,  it  was  never  with- 
out a  revision  and  renewal.  I  believe  that  the  term  of  their 
lives  is  a  longer  period  than  grants  for  services  were  generally 
permitted  by  the  Native  princes  to  run."  Even  Nana  Pur- 
navees  when  in  the  height  of  his  power  could  not  transfer  a 
small  portion  of  Enam  land  without  sanction.  Moreover  in- 
stances are  given  in  "which  adoptions  were  disallowed  and 
Enams  resumed,  on  the  specifically  recorded  grounds  of  such 
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adoptions  not  having  been  made  with  the  sanction  of  the  Peshwa's 
Oovemment" 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  must  have  been  withheld  from 
Mr.  Chaplin  by  the  hereditary  Duftur  Karkoons.  Captain  Cowper 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  Mr.  Warden, 
Member  of  Council,  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Deccan 
was  settled  were  incorrect.  Indeed  they  were  at  variance  with 
an  opinion  acted  on  by  himself  when  in  1845  he  acted  as  Agent 
for  Sirdars. 

On  31st  January,  1855,  the  Court  of  Directors  ordered  that 
the  following  Rule  should  be  considered  inviolable  : — "  We  are 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  in  no  case  should  the  alienation  of  an 
Enam  be  recognised  for  any  term  exceeding  that  for  which 
the  present  holder  and  his  heirs  may  possess  an  interest,  and 
that  the  eventual  right  of  Government  to  resume  the  revenue 
on  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  original  grantee  should 
be  careftilly  maintained .''  Lastly,  Captain  Cowper  quotes  the 
following  opinion  recorded  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  on  21st 
September,  1845  :— 

"  Of  all  subjects  of  taxation  I  should  conceive  the  profits  of 
rent-free  lands  the  most  legitimate.  The  holders  of  land  of  this 
description  are  at  present  exempted  from  all  contribution,  v^he* 
ther  to  the  local  police  or  Oovemment  by  whom  they  are  protect- 
ed, or  to  the  public  works  from  which  their  estates  derive  equal 
benefit  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  They  are  indebted  for 
the  exemption  either  to  the  superstition,  to  the  false  charity,  or 
to  the  ill-directed  favour  of  the  heads  of  former  Governments  and 
other  men  in  power,  and  have  little  personal  claim  upon  ourselves 
for  a  perpetual  exemption  from  the  obligations  they  owe  as 
subjects.  Most  of  the  tenures  may  be  considered  invalid ;  indeed, 
the  scruples  which  have  saved  the  whole  of  these  lands  from  in- 
discriminate resumption  have  given  cause  to  admire  as  much  the 
simplicity  as  the  extreme  good  faith  of  all  our  actions  and 
proceedings.^' 

On  9th  July,  the  Government  of  Bombay  forwarded  Captain 
Cowper's  Memorandum  to  the  Court  of  Directors  signifying  that 
it  was  intended  to  require  the  sanction  of  Government  to  any 
alienation.  The  Court  approved.  On  15th  May,  Captain  Cow- 
per submitted  farther  proof  that  the  order  of  1825,  had  been 
misapprehended.  That  order  was  based  on  Captain  Robertson's 
representations.  But  six  years  after  Captain  Robertson  declared 
judicially  "  my  opinion  is,  that  to  enable  the  Hindoo  son  to 
inherit  the  possession  of  his  adoptive  father,  in  any  country  or 
jurisdiction  of  India,  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  that 
country  to  the  act  of  adoption  is  required  by  the  Hindoo  law  as 
a  sine  qua  non  of  legal  title.'' 
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CANALS  IN  HYDRABAD  COLLECTORATE. 

Bombay  Records,  No,  XXXIL 

On  22nd  January,  1856,  Mr.  Frere,  Commissioner  of  Scinde, 
submits  to  Government  an  annual  Report  by  Mr.  Beatty,  Assis- 
tant Collector  for  Canals  in  the  Hydrabad  Collectorate.  The 
annual  Report  is  the  first  of  the  kind  and  bears  date  1st  August, 
1855.  The  Canal  Department  has  deteriorated.  The  Canals 
are  shallow,  unnecessarily  numerous,  tortuous  in  course,  with 
high  spoil  banks  close  to  the  edge.  Little  has  been  accomplish- 
ed towards  giving  the  Canals  a  proper  slope  of  bed,  from  want 
of  instruments.  TiU  instruments  can  be  procured  and  sections 
made,  the  supply  of  water  will  never  be  obtained.  Mr.  Beatty 
made  some  sections  of  the  Canals  and '^  in  every  instance 
found  the  slope  of  bed  inclined  the  wrong  way.  In  some  Ca- 
nals through  the  entire  length  from  mouth  to  tail,  and  in  others 
for  some  miles  firom  their  mouths.^'  As  regards  straightening 'and 
sloping  the  canals  considerable  improvements  have  been  effected, 
Mr.  Beatty  reports  other  improvements  in  construction,  and 
says  that  868  have  been  cleared  during  the  year.  Mr.  Beatty 
names  the  principal  canals,  mentioning  the  peculiarities  in  con- 
struction involved  in  the  local  circumstances  of  each.  Lieute- 
nant Colonel  Turner,  adverting  to  the  report,  expresses  confi- 
dence in  its  accuracy,  and  observes  that  the  result  of  employing 
European  Agency  alone  for  the  measurements  has  been  satisfac- 
tory. Tables  are  added  giving  length,  cost  within  the  year,  area 
of  ground  watered  and  other  particulars  relative  to  the  canal^ 
The  total  cost  in  1855-56  was  Rs.  1,17,315.  Government  on 
10th  May,  1856,  reviews  correspondence,  orders  it  to  be  printed, 
and  sanctions  the  employment  of  four  European  Canal  Sur- 
veyors on  Rs.  150  each  for  measurement  work. 


PUBLIC  WORKS,  MADRAS. 

Madras  Records,  No,  XXIX, 

Th£  Department  of  Public  Works  on  28th  September,  1854, 
called  for  the  opinions  of  the  Collectors  on  the  Public  Works 
affecting  their  districts,  and  suggestions  for  improvements  Ac- 
cordingly the  Collector  of  Madras  reports  that  of  the  works  sug- 
gested in  the  Collective  Memorandum  the  coast  canal  and  sup- 
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ply  of  water  alone  affect  the  Presidency.  He  considers  tHat  for 
the  canal  ''  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  tidal  sup- 
plies of  water/'  The  means  for  preventing  the  choking  of 
the  Canal  must  be  made  more  effectual.  He  agrees  with  the 
Collective  Memorandum  as  to  the  supply  of  water,  and  proceeds 
to  speak  of  Guntoor. 

The  Collector  of  Canara  considers  that  ghauts,  roads,  bridges, 
canals,  harbour  improvements,  light-houses  and  the  means  of 
instruction  in  the  Arts  and  Engineering  are  required.  Mr. 
Maltby  enters  into  detailed  su^estionson  ill,  pointingou  t  theplac- 
es  for  Ghauts,  and  the  localities  which  require  roads.  The  peculi- 
arity of  Canara  is  '*  that  while  the  soil  is  most  favorable  for  making 
cheap  roads,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  such,  that  unless  a  road 
is  made  no  cart  can  possibly  be  used.''  In  regard  to  instruction 
he  proposes  to  employ  under  the  Ordnance  Artificers  appointed 
to  the  district  "  two  or  three  youths  as  Carpenters,  and  the 
same  number  as  Blacksmiths,  paying  them  from  five  to  eight 
Rupees  a  month.  They  will  be  a  kind  of  Apprentices.  Under 
the  Civil  Engineer  and  under  each  Executive  Officer  several 
pupils  might  be  advantageously  placed.'' 

The  Collector  of  Tanjore  reports  that  relieving  him  of  the 
duties  of  the  maramut  department  is  no  relief  unless  the  whole 
revenue  establishment  is  also  relieved.  Unless  one  officer 
has  the  control  of  the  subordinates  of  all  departments,  the  sub- 
ordinates will  clash.  If  not  the  departments  must  be  distinct. 
Mr.  Forbes  demurs  to  the  opinion  that  only  professional  men 
are  required  to  decide  on  the  most  efficient  public  improvements. 
The  communications  in  Tanjore  are  usually  "  under  the  second 
class — made  roads,  with  tunnels  and  bridges  complete,  but  without 
Sny 'surface  coating  of  metal.  There  are  but  two  soils  available  in 
the  delta  of  Tanjore, — black  mud  and  river  sand  being  mixed  to- 
gether, however,  they  formed  very  fair  communications.  The  roads 
are  high  causeways  running  through  the  irrigated  lands.  The 
system  advocated  by  the  Committee  of  gradually  forming  a  net 
work  of  internal  communications  by  the  annual  expenditure  of 
twenty  Rupees  per  mile,  in  making  roads  between  all  cusbah 
towns,  is  one  that  does  not  appear  adapted  very  speedily  to  ef- 
fect its  object.  The  average  cost  of  earth  work  for  a  mile  of 
road  in  Tanjore  is  Rupees  400,  so  that  supposing  the  two  towns 
to  be  united  were  only  sixteen  miles  apart,  it  would  require 
twenty  yards  on  the  Committee's  system,  to  perform  the  earth 
work  only,  and  on  a  moderate  estimate  of  three  channels  in  the 
mile,  requiring  each  a  tunnel  costing  80  Rupees  and  taking  an 
account  of  bridges,  a  further  period  of  nearly  thirteen  years 
would  pass  before  the  communication  was  of  any  practical  use. 
I  should  be  much  disappointed  if  I  thought  that  one  rate  of  pro- 
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gress  was  to  be  sixteen  miles  of  road  in  33  years."  Mr.  Forbes 
strongly  advocates  a  low  speed  Railway  between  N^apatain 
and  Tnchinopoly^  or  "  a  tram- way  of  granite  stone^  laid  on  a 
masonry  foundation — ^the  cost  of  such  a  work  wonld  probably 
be  about  4,000  Rupees  a  mile,  and  it  could  be  constructed  on 
the  present  road  from  Trichinopoly  to  the  coast  for  the  s\im  of 
ibor  hUm  of  Rupees/'  Mr.  Forbes  does  not  think  that  the  plan 
of  forming  reservoirs  to  supply  the  rivers  is  indispensable,  for 
the  rivers  of  Tanjore  have  &iled  but  once  in  thirty  years,  and 
the  settlement  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  irrigation  is 
constant  "  A  variety  of  circumstances  have  combined  to  place 
Tanjore  considerably  in  advance  of  other  districts  as  regards  its 
public  works;  it  has  about  1,000  miles  of  made  road,  aQ bridged 
and  tunnelled,  its  works  of  irrigation  and  drainage  are  almost 
innamerable,  and  the  liberality  of  Grovemment  has  this  year  been 
shewn  in  the  sanction  given  to  two  large  bridges  across  the  Cole- 
rooQ,  at  Combaoonum,  and  Anakaren  Choultry,  so  as  to  afford  to 
traffic  those  fieu^ilities  for  entering  and  leaving  the  district,  which 
it  has  long  enjoyed  within  the  province  itself."  The  traffic  on 
the  Negapatam  and  Tanjore  Road  has  been  in  August,  1854 : — 


"Carts, 80,770 

Bollocks, 1,13,712 

Horses, 1,490 

Asses,      ...         •  •  10,978 


Foot  passengers,      . . .  5,35,25 1 
Bullock  carriages,    . . .       1,107 

Palanquins, 261 

Sheep,  2,775 


Tanjore  requires  short  lines  to  connect  the  roads  with  the  vil- 
%<«.  The  villages  are  in  the  paddy  fields,  and  the  people  can- 
not convey  carts  along  the  paddy  bunds.  They  therefore  use 
hdlocks. 

Mr.  Parker,  Collector  of  Madura,  does  not  perceive  that  the 
district  requires  more  works  of  irrigation.  The  only  possible 
port  is  Autenkary  where  the  Vigay  disembogues,  but  it  is  dis- 
^vantageously  placed.  The  most  profitable  object  of  expendi- 
tare  is  roads  ;  Madura  has  many  lines  of  road,  but  they  are 
ouule  of  the  natural  soil,  and  only  ten  miles  are  metalled.  The 
roads  should  be  improved,  particularly  certain  lines  pointed  out. 
^e  proposal  for  embodying  a  corps  of  labourers  should  be 
sanction^,  as  labour  is  scarce  and  given  unwillingly. 

Captain  A.  Boileau,  Civil  Engineer,  2nd  Division,  reports 
that  few  roads  have  been  commenced  in  his  division.  The  addi- 
tional lines  are  indicated,  and  the  road  from  Nellore  to  Cudda- 
pah  specially  pressed  on  the  attention  of  Government.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  waters  of  the  Pennair  may  be  made  available  for  ir- 
f^gation,  but  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  district  is  limited. 

''  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  Division  embraces  an 
*fea  of  upwards  of  20,000  square  miles  of  country,  and  that  for 
t«e  whole  of  this  extensive  range  there  is  but  one  Civil  Engineer, 
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one  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  and  2  Surveyors^  tlie  Assistant 
having  abundant  occupation  for  months  to  come  in  completing 
the  Pennair  anicut,  and  estimating  for  and  carrying  out  the  im- 
provement of  the  channels  and  tanks  under  it^  while  the  Survey- 
ors are  chiefly  employed  in  what  may  be  termed  ordinary  tank 
duties^  examinations  of  works  and  so  on,  it  will  appear  how 
great  is  the  task  imposed  upon  the  Head  of  the  Department^  and, 
I  will  add,  how  impossible  for  him  to  perform  more  than  a 
fraction  of  his  duties.  In  this  year  1854,  this  spring-time  of 
Public  Works,  there  are  Ghats  to  be  traced,  and  roads  to  be  es- 
timated for  in  every  comer  of  the  Division,  there  are  sections  of 
rivers  to  be  taken  for  the  construction  of  bridges  in  the  north, 
in  the  south,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  there  are  Overseers 
awaiting  the  presence  of  the  Civil  Engineer  to  be  instructed  in 
their  duties  at  one  end  of  Cuddapah,  at  the  same  time  that  ar« 
raugements  need  to  be  made  for  recommencing  the  woiks  at  an 
important  mountain  pass  at  the  other  end.  A  single  project,  be- 
fore alluded  to,  (the  diverting  of  the  waters  of  the  Pennair  on  its 
disembogueing  from  the  hills  for  perhaps  1,00,000  acres)  would 
rightly  engage  his  whole  attention  for  mouths,  but  in  the  terms 
of  the  Committee  I  regret  to  say  '  no  such  definite  nroject  can 
yet  be  brought  forward  owing  to  the  want  of  Officers  in  the  Ci- 
vil Engineer's  Department/  '^ 

The  department  is  altogether  inadequate  to  its  duties. 

The  Engineer  of  the  8rd  Division  or  Bellary,  Canara  and  Kur- 
nool,  indicates  the  detailed  lines  of  road  required,  and  declares 
that ''  the  Bellary  and  Kurnool  Districts  are  positively  without 
direct  communications  passable  by  carts  to  enable  their  produce 
to  reach  the  Coromaudel  Coast,  and  to  facilitate  the  supply  of 
salt  inland/'  He  indicates  the  Toombuddra  as  the  only  stream 
from  which  great  results  can  be  expected,  and  observes  that  in 
Canara  owing  to  the  copiousneKSS  of  the  rains  irrigation  is  of  lit- 
tle importance.  Upon  Ports  and  Harbours  the  Engineer  re- 
ports that  the  river  and  harbour  of  Sedasheghur  may  be  improved ; 
^' just  below  this  harbour  and  forming  an  inner  recess  of  its  bay 
there  is  good  shelter  for  vessels  to  lie  up  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  south  westerly  winds  that  are  sometimes  so  destructive  to 
life  and  property  on  this  coast.  To  secure  protection  against 
north  westerly  gales  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  island  of 
Coormaghur  should  be  connected  with  Sedasheghur  fort  by  a 
solid  stone  quay.  At  present  the  bar  is  north  of  the  island  and 
fort,  having  greatly  altered  its  original  position,  and  there  is 
very  shallow  water  (four  feet  at  low  springs)  between  the  former 
and  the  sand  bank  of  the  river.  If  materials  were  collected  and 
means  provided,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  whole  work  in  one  sea- 
son,  it  would  not  be  one   of  either  great  difficulty  or  cost,  as 
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rough  stones  heaped  up  a  little  above  highest  tide  mark  would 
suffice  to  secure  the  object/'  Bellikerry  bay  has  capabilities  of 
usefulness^  while  Tuddry  is  the  best  on  the  Canara  Coasts 
Coomptah^  the  cotton  emporium  is  an  open  roadstead,  but  con- 
siderable capital  has  been  invested  here,  and  the  works  required 
are  the  excavation  of  a  eanal  from  the  creek  to  the  Tuddry  river, 
the  removal  of  the  Custom  House  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
and  the  construction  of  a  good  wharf.  Honore  is  a  good  har- 
bour for  boats  of  a  certain  si^e,  and  the  remaining  harbours  have 
not  yet  been  accurately  surveyed*  The  Engineer  represents  the 
euormous  sixe  of  the  division,  which  is  nearly  23,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  requiring  2^000  miles  of  road,  and  the  chief  town  of 
one  of  whose  districts  is  400  miles  from  the  chief  town  of  auo* 
ther.  He  proposes  to  divide  the  Division  into  two,  Canara  and 
the  four  West  talooks  of  Bellary  for  one,  the  remainder  of  Bel- 
lary  and  Kumoolfor  another.  A  rupee  a  mile  a  month  on  the 
roads  ''set  aside  for  training  and  supporting  permanent  Superin- 
tendents, would  insure  a  supply  of  good  men  for  the  Executive 
Department.  These  might  be  appointed  to  particular  road  cir- 
cuits, which  could  be  averaged  at  1 50  miles,  for  the  portions  of 
which  whereon  work  was  actually  to  be  done  during  the  year 
they  would  receive  one  Rupee  monthly  per  mile,  rising  in  time 
to  the  full  salary  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  entire  circuit 
when  completed.  The  entire  annual  expenditure,  without  detail 
estimates,  but  to  be  earefnlly  accounted  for,  proposed  to  be  in- 
curred under  this  system  would  be  Bupees  80,900  for  the  Kur- 
nool  and  east  BeUary  roads,  whereof  Bupees  40,900  or  more 
than  one-half  has  already  been  recommended  for  sanction  to  the 
Bengal  Government.  For  Bellary  western  roads  only  Rupees 
19,500 ;  with  which  sum  at  the  Civil  Engineer's  disposal,  not 
three  months  would  pass  without  a  good  beginning  being  Aiade 
of  those  hitherto  neglected  lines.  For  Canara,  Bupees  96,500  a 
year,  including  all  present  permanent  sanctions,  would  afford  the 
means  of  completing  the  net  work  of  main  roads  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.'' 

Captain  Collyer,  Engineer  of  the  4th  Division  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  roads  in  his  division,  and  suggests  other  lines. 
As  to  irrigation  the  district  is  a  tank  district,  the  rivers  some- 
times having  water  only  for  three  months.  Captain  Collyer 
sfter  notioing  several  anicuts  proposed  or  in  progress  says  he 
^49 "  ^buis  and  estimates  for  the  restoration  of  the  large  ruin- 
ed jkaid^  of  Mahundravady  capable  of  holding  6,20,00,000 
cuhfpmds  of  water,  and  for  this,  he  now  contemplates  a  channel 
difink  mm.  the  Palaur  at  the  anient  instead  of  taking  it  off 
from  ^biB  Cauverypauk  tank,  this  abstracting  so  much  more 
for  ikn  eastern  Talooks  of  Sydapett,  Manimungalum,  Chinglc- 

e2 
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put    and    Terooporoor,    these    works  will  cost   1,50,000  Ru- 
pees/' 

Captain  W.  H.  Horsley  of  the  8th  Division  reports  on  the 
roads  making,  and  supplies  an  estimate  for  maintenance : — 

"  Madura. 
For  keeping  574|  miles  of  made  road  in  order,   Rs.     84,280     4 

Superintendence, „        2,715     0 

Total  for  Madura,    ...     Rs.     86,995      4 

TiNNEVELLY. 

For  keeping  25  7|  miles  of  made  road  iH  order,   Rs.     40,806      1 

Superintendence,  . .         „        2,715     0 

Total  for  IHnneveHy,  Rs.     43,521      1 

Total  for  No.  8  Division,  Rs.  1,30,516  6 
He  describes  the  roads,  and  suggests  local  lines  of  canal,  but 
sees  little  room  for  new  works  of  irrigation  in  Madura.  In 
Tinnevelly  an  anient  may  be  thrown  across  the  Tambrapoomey 
and  some  of  the  streams  now  wasted  in  Travanoore  may 
irrigate  Tinnevelly.  All  the  harbours  on  the  coasts  of  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly  are  with  the  exception  of  Tuticoreen  mere  road- 
steads. 

Captain  F.  H.  Rundall  of  the  9th  Division  advises  a  low  speed 
railway  ''  from  the  town  of  Parvattipore  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  bordering  the  Jeypore  country,  to  the  port  of  Bimlipatam/' 
''The  present  cost  of  transit  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  dry  weather  is  1  i  annas  per  ton  per  mile, 
and  double  that  in  the  wet  weather.  If  therefore  the  cost 
were  diminished  by  §  and  6  pie  charged,  and  if  only  half 
the  daily  charge  is  to  be  paid  by  goods,  it  would  require  a 
thorough  traffic  of  about  74  tons  per  day.  At  this  present  time 
there  is  nearly  one-fourth  that  amount  carried  in  salt  alone/^ 
It  would  run  through  a  rich  country,  with  good  levels.  It  could 
be  made  on  the  American  plan  at  Rs.  12,000  a  mile  and  the  cost 
would  be  follows  : — 

"  10  per  cent.  Interest  on  12,000,  Rs.  12,000  0  0 

Management,. .         „  100  0  O 

Repairs, „  100  0  O 

Sundries,       . .          ...         ...         ...       «  300  0  0 

Total  per  mile  per  annum, „        1,700    0    0 

Captain   Rundall  further  suggests   a  Commission  to  examine 
certain  ghauts  or  passes  towards  Nagpore. 
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MADRAS  BUDGET  OF  1855-56. 


Madras  Records,  No.  XXVIIL 


On  22nd  February,  1855,  Major  J.  H.  Bell,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  Department  of  Public  Works,  submitted  "  List 
No.  1,  of  the  Budget  for  1855-56,  containing  items  amounting 
to  Rupees  25,36,232  of  which  Rupees  16,51,368  are  proposed  to 
be  expended  in  1855-56/'  He  proceeds  to  report  on  the  works 
suggested. 

The  Samulcottah.  and  Toonee  Canal.  This  canal  is  to  cost 
Rs.  2,84,305.  The  work  is  intended  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
the  Godavery  anient  to  the  forthest  practicable  limit.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Samulcottah  Canal,  already  in  use,  the  junction 
of  the  Kistnah  and  Godavery  Canals,  and  another  canal  from 
Kistnah  to  the  southward,  it  will  provide  water  communication 
of  182  miles  in  lengths  All.  the  parts  lying  on  these  canals  will 
W  in  connexion  with  the  sea-port  of  Cocanada,  and  Coringa. 
"The  length  of  the  Canal  will  be  37  miles  ;  and  it  will  be  20 
yards  wide  at  bottom,  the  depth  of  the^  cutting  averaging  1^  yard. 
The  estimate  for  the  earth,  work  only  is  Rupees  1,00,782.  The 
line  of  the  canal  is  laid  down  along  the  highest  practicable  level 
with  a  fall  of  only  half  an  inch  per  mile ;  and  the  soil  all  the 
way  IB  easy  of  excavation.'^  The  aqueducts  will  be  twelve  in  number. 
There  is  no  made  road  between  Toonee  and  Samulcottah.  The 
cost  of  transit  is  6  annas  per  ton  per  mile.  With  the  canal 
made  this  would  be  reduced  to  3  pice. 

Samulcottah  and  Cocanada  Canal.  A  canal  necessary  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  former,  connecting  it  with  the  sea.  It  will 
cost  Rs.  1,17,339.  The  canal  will  be  only  nine  miles  long,  but 
the  fall  is  36  feet,  and.  the  locks  willbeexpensive. 

Rajahmundry  function  Canal  will  cost  Rs.  1,22,357,  and  con- 
nect '^  by  a  line  parallel  and  near  to  the  Coast  the  two  great  and 
the  two  minor  arms  of  the  Godavery,  and  all  the  Canals  parallel 
to  the  river."  The  whole  line  of  the  canal  is  a  dead  level.  It  will 
he  75  miles  long  of  which  only  25  require  to  be  newly  cut. 

The  works  proposed  for  irrigation  and  navigation  in  the  cen- 
tral delta  of  Rajahmundry  will  cost  Rs.  3,15,932.  The  Report 
describes  these  works  in  detail.  They  are  all  in  connection  with 
the  Godavery  anient.  The  amount  hitherto  expended  on  all 
these  works  is  ; — 
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"  For  Aniout, 

For  right  bank, 

Add  Ellore  Canal,  sanctioned  in 
Budget  of  1 854-5  5,     ... 


For  left  bank,         

For  Central  Delta, 

Total  Rupees, 


9,55,921 

4 

8 

4,41,468 
2,87,643 

14 
11 

9 

4 

7,29,112 
5,08,664 
4,40,625 

10 
9 
1 

1 

11 
9 

26,34,323 

10 

& 

f9 


The  improvement  of  Coringa  harbour  will  cost  Re.  6,28,389. 
The  river  above  the  port  is  to  be  straightened,  to  scour  the  pas- 
sage. The  expense  will  be  in  the  new  excavations,  and  the 
bunds  across  the  old  channel.  The  Lighthouse  on  Hope's  Is- 
land also  is  to  be  raised  20  feet. 

The  improvement  of  Cocanada  Harbour  will  cost  Rs.  84,639. 
The  mputh  of  the  Cocanada  shifts.  To  remedy  this  incon- 
venience a  new  channel  was  cut  in  1848,  and  a  groyne  com- 
menced to  defend  the  new  outlet.  The  works  however  were 
suspended,  and  the  river  returned  to  the  old  passage.  They 
have  been  recommenced,  and  will  be  continued  so  as  to  obtain 
6  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water.  '^The  bulk  of  the  estimate  is 
accordingly  for  lining  the  banks  of  the  river  with  stone,  for  a 
length  of  2,100  yards,  between  the  mouth  and  the  towns  of  Co- 
canada and  Jaganaikpoorum.'^  In  January,  1854,  750  boats 
passed  through  the  Dowlaiswarum  lock,  and  in  January,  1855, 
896.  The  value  of  cargoes  in  1854,  was  Rs.  55,125  and  in 
1855,  Rs.  1,84,757.  There  are  6  officers  of  whom  5  are  expe- 
rienced in  the  Rajahmundry  district,  13  Overseers,  and  2  Sur- 
veyors. Labour  is  plentiful^  and  the  organization  of  the  depart- 
ment so  excellent  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  any 
extent  of  works. 

The  bridge  over  the  Kistnah  Anicut  at  Bezoarah  will  cost 
Rs.  1,99,931.  The  stream  is  too  rapid  for  an  arched  bridge.  A 
platform  bridge  on  wooden  supports  is  therefore  recommend- 
ed. The  passage  is  now  unsafe  even  for  the  post,  and  though  a 
steam  ferry  would  be  an  improvement,  it  would  be  useless  in  the 
dry  weather.  "The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  1416}  yards 
and  its  height  above  the  Anicut  is  18|  feet.  The  bays  arc  in 
number  203,  being  20  feet  in  breadth,  except  at  the  ends  where 
they  diminish  to  15  feet  over  the  sluices." 

The  "high  level  channel  from  the  Boodemair  to  Perikeed, 
and  from  Perikeed  to  Dcndaloor,  beyond  Ellore,"  will  cost  Rs. 
2,14,385.    This  work  is  an  extension  of  the   Kistnah  Anicut 
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Works.  It  also  unites  the  Kistnali  with  the  Godavery  system  of 
nsngaUe  canals.  The  country  through  which  the  canal  will 
inss  is  unfavourable  to  communication  by  road.  No  road  has 
ever  been  made. 

The  "  high  level  channel  from  the  Poolairoo,  near  Weyoor,  to 
the  canal  basin  at  Masulipatam/'  will  cost  Rs.  2,37,107.  ''  This 
project  is  similar  in  character  to  the  EUore  Canid,  that  is,  it 
provides  for  cutting  a  channel  on  the  highest  practicable  level 
relatively  to  the  Anient,  for  the  irrigation  of  land  on  both 
sides,  and  at  the  same  time  for  communication  between  Be- 
soarah  and  Masulipatam/' 

The  '*  high  level  channel  from  the  Toohgauddra,  near  the 
Kistnah  Anicut  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Guutoor  district 
to  Inganampadn/'  will  cost  Rs.  1,46,787.  This  canal  resembles 
the  Northern  canal  above  mentioned.  The  difficulty  of  the  divi- 
sion is  labour,  though  superintendence  is  well  supplied.  There 
are  seven  experienced  oflicers,  ten  experienced  Overseers,  and 
four  qualified  Surveyors  in  the  Kiatnah  Division.  The  total 
amount  allowed  for  the  Kistnah  Anicut  project  is  Bs. 
20,46,826,  while  the  Court  have  sanctioned  only  fifteen  and  a 
half  lakhs.  The  Board  have  however  explained  to  Government 
that  the  amount  stated  to  the  Court  was  less  by  five  lakhs  than 
Captain  Lake's  rough  estimate. 

The  Road  between  Cuddapah  and  Foonamallee  on  the  way  to 
Madras  will  cost  Rs.  1,92,820. 

In  Malabar  ''  improving  the  Paulghaut  and  Trichoor  Road, 
constructing  two  bridges  upon  it,  and  forming  two  branch  Roads 
in  connexion  with  it,*'  will  cost  Rs.  49,061.  This  road  connects 
Coimbatore  with  the  Cochin  territory  and  port.  Parts  of  the 
line  are  in  order,  and  the  great  expense  will  be  on  two  bridges 
over  the  Kumady,  and  Vaddakancherry. 

The  '*  road  from  Calicut,  by  Beypoor,  Condotty,  Malapoorum 
Angadjrpoorum  and  Manar  to  Mundoor,  on  the  Trunk  Road  to 
PaubfaauV'  will  cost  Rs.  6£,083.  The  distance,  along  part  of 
which  road  taracks  already  exist,  is  seventy-nine  miles  seven 
Airlongs.  There  are  some  tunnels,  and  bridges  are  not  included 
in  the  estimate.  The  road  pierces  the  heart  of  the  Moplah 
territory. 

The  **  extension  of  the  Eastern  Coast  Canal.  From  Doogoo- 
raspatan  to  the  Rampairoo  River,  commonly  called  the  Kistna- 
pstam  backwater,''  will  cost  Rs.  1,89,665.  /'The  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  now  proposed,  is  all  that  is  required  to  place  Mad- 
w  in  intimate  connection  with  the  town  of  Nellore ;  for,  from 
the  Kistnapatam  backwater  to  that  place,  a  distance  of  seven- 
teen and  a  half  miles,  a  direct  and  excellent  road  is  now  under 
construction,  aud  will  be  completed  within  six  months.''    The 
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indigo  and  native  cloths  of  Nellore  will  thus  at  once  reach 
Madras.  The  ryots  object  to  the  proposed  route.  .  The  canal 
will  be  eighteen  yards  wide  at  the  water  surfacej  and  twelve  at 
the  bottom. 

On  the  Yellapoor^  Seerceeand  HalandeeRoad  circuits Rs.  34,996 
will  be  expended.  This  has  been  sanctioned,  and  the  circuits 
measuring  430  miles  are  gradually  to  be  worked  up  to  first  class 
roads.  1  he  price  does  not  include  the  bridges.  Rs.  1,00,000 
are  placed  in  the  Budget  to  the  operations  for  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Upper  Qodavery.  Rs.  50,000  was  granted  by  Go- 
vernment for  the  operations,  and  Rs.  56,717  for  removing  rocks 
and  other  obstructions.  Lieutenant  Haig ''  has  strongly  repre- 
sented the  necessity  of  aUowing  additional  funds  for  the  prose- 
cution of  bis  expedition,  which  has  been  organized  on  a  scale 
suitable  to  the  extent  of  the  contemplated  operations,  and  the 
necessary  difficulties  of  .working  in  a  wild  and  unhealthy  part  of 
the  country.  Besides  the  Civil  Engineer,  there  are  five  Com* 
missioned  Officers,  some  uneovenanted  Assistants,  and  several 
Overseers  employed  with  the  expedition.^'  The  first  object  of 
the  expedition  is  to  procure  an  accurate  survey  of  the  river, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  outlay  required. 

The  '*  Bridge  over  the  Ponyar  river  on  the  Southern  Coast 
Road,  immediately  north  of  Cuddidore'^  will  cost  Rs.  50,000.  This 
bridge  is  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Cuddalore  and 
Fondicherry,  and  the  bridge  will  complete  the  communication. 

The  bridge  across  the  Hurdree  at  Eiurnool  will  cost  Rs. 
80,744.     This  bridge  will  connect  Kurnool  with  its  suburbs. 

The  ^  Bridge  over  the  Coleroon,  on  the  Southern  Road  be- 
tween Chellumbrum  and  Sheally,"  will  cost  Rs.  1,80,000.  Of 
this  sum  Rs.  92,000  is  provided  from  Pagoda  funds.  It  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Madras  Government.  The  bridge  con* 
sists  of  forty  arches  of  fifty  feet  span.  The  anient  across  the 
Huggry  near  Yeparal  will  cost  Rs.  1,13,841.  This  work  will 
irrigate  only  a  small  tract  of  land  at  present  waste,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  revenue  at  present  obtained.  ,  Its  influ- 
ence may  hereafter  be  extended. 

On  80th  March,  J.  D.  Bourdillon,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
submits  statements  of  works  to  be  completed  in  1855-56.  The 
works  in  No.  I.  are  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment to  sanction.  This  statement  includes  the  works  above 
noticed  in  detail.  Statement  2  exhibits  the  works  sanctioned, 
the  estimates  for  which  amount  to  Rs.  75,50,165.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  current  official  year  Rs.  32,84,498,will  have  been  ex- 
pended. The  amount  for  the  ensuing  year  is  Rs.  34,49,704. 
The  total  estimated  cost "  of  works  other  than  repairs,  proposed 
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to  be  under  execution  wholly  or  in  part^  during  the  ensuing 
year  under  this  Presidency^  amounts  to  Rupees  1^01,65,546  ;  of 
which  amount  Rupees  32,34,498  has  already  been  expended, 
and  Rupees  51,59,179,  it  is  proposed  to  lay  out  this  year,  leav- 
ing Rupees  17,21,769  for  future  years/'  Mr.  Bourdillon  reca- 
pitulates the  facts  quoted,  and  adds  tables  describing  nature  of 
work,  for  which  expenditure  has  been  sanctioned  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 
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DisTBicra 

Total  Estinuktc 
sanctioned. 

Amount  al- 
ready antboriz- 
ed    to  be  ex- 
pended. 

1 

2 

S 

WorksundertheBoardo/Revenue,D.P.  IK. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1  Gaujam, 

2,58,332 

1,41,629 

2  Vizagapatam,        

1,53,303 

46,000 

3  Rajabmundry,. .         

1,70,287 

1,06,000 

4  Masulipatam,        

11,11,849 

7,00,000 

5  Oantoor, 

6,85,384 

5,50,000 

6  Nellore, 

2,61,572 

2,10,660 

7  Cuddapah,       

39,000 

20,000 

8  Bellary,  ...           

1,94,999 

1,07,520 

9  Kurnool,     . .            

1,25,426 

1,07,160 

10  Caaara,               

1,87,944 

1,18,566 

11  Chinglepui;,  ...            

4,15,016 

90,343 

12  North  Arcot, 

7,76,647 

2,02,427 

13  South  Arcot^. .         . .           

1,85,524 

1,06,000 

14  Salem, 

17,274 

15  Trichinopoly,            . .           

1,19,330 

72,000 

16  Tanjore,      

2,43,416 

1,70,192 

17  Coimbatore,     . . 

1,12,097 

96,171 

18  Malabar, 

52,800 

30,312 

19  Madura,          

38,577 

20  Tianevelly, 

91,601 

31,989 

21  Upper  Godavery, 

1,06,717 

30,000 

22  Madras, 

Total,... 

38,176 

15,000 

53,85,221 

29,51,969 

Works  under  the  Military  !Qoard,  . . 

12,71,150 

12,71,15() 

Works  under  the  Superintendent  of  1 
Trunk  Roads,                           j 

Grand  Total,. . 

8,93,794 

•  •   •  • 

75,50,165 

42,23,119 
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1    Amount    to 

Ihjit  will  bo  n^ 

djopadrf. 

ror    tho    voir 

quirodforcom 

t 

fi 

« 

7 

Ba. 

Us. 

St. 

96,343 

1,33,391 

28,698 

44,000 

1,09,303 

88,000 

82,287 

6,80,000 

4,24,206 

67,644 

4,60,000 

2,25,334 

1,69,505 

92,067 

20,000 

19,000 

85,000 

1,69,999 

25,000 

1,00,426 

65,829 

.  1,22,106 

78,000 

1,42,148 

1,94,868 

1,86,221 

3,69,150 

2,2i,a7e 

71,000 

1,14,52* 
17,274 
49,330 

70,000 

1,41,000 

1,02,416 

60,000 

52,097 

30,312 

22,488 
32,038 

6,539 

29,710 

59,031 

2,859 

30,000 

76,717 
38,176 

6 

5,21,884 

1,89,603 

i 

1,54,085 

I 

8,65,571 
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On  the  1st  Junc^  Col.  Baker^  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India,  Dcpartmeiit  of  Public  Works,  commends  the  execution  of 
the  Madras  Budget,  asks  for  a  skeleton  map  of  the  Presidency 
showing  all  communications,  works,  &c.,  and  complains  of  some 
indistinctness  in  the  manner  in  which  the  canid  question  is 
treated.  "  A  canal  might  be  a  profitable  work  if  it  would  both 
irrigate  completely  a  certain  tract  of  country,  and  be  available 
as  a  sufficient  line  of  inland  navigation  between  two  places  ; 
which  yet  might  not  be  a  profitable  work  if  confined  only  to 
one  of  these  objects  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  attain  both.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  waste  of 
public  money  to  make  any  canal  at  all :  but  if  the  authority 
which  has  to  determine  the  question,  judges  on  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  irrigation  and  navigation  are  both  good  things,  and 
both  obtainable  by  canals,  wherefore  every  canal  must  have  cre- 
dit given  to  it  for  both  these  things,  that  authority  is  very  like- 
ly to  come  to  a  mistaken  determination.''  The  canals  however 
are  sanctioned,  or  favourably  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors. Nos.  12  and  13  however,  must  await  subsequent  consi- 
deration. No.  22  is  too  vague.  Col.  Baker  proceeds  to  communis 
cate  sanction  for  works  under  one  lakh,  points  out  clerical  er- 
rors in  Statement  2  and  is  surprised  that  the  Budget  should 
have  been  communicated  to  the  press  while  under  consideration. 
That  course  is  irregular  and  undesirable. 

Extracts  are  added  from  Notes  by  Col.  Baker.  That  officer 
observes  that  navigation  and  irrigation  are  not  always  compati- 
ble. "  A  Trunk  Canal  carrying  a  large  volume  of  water  for  the 
supply  of  branches,  such  for  instance  as  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  Canals,  may  always  be  usefully  employed 
for  navigation,  but  of  small  or  branch  canals,  if  used  to  their 
utmost  capabilities  as  irrigating  machines  the  supply  is  too 
fluctuating  to  admit  of  steady  navigation,  and  if  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  certain  depth  of  water,  recourse  be  had  to  dams  or  locks 
in  the  bed  of  the  canal,  the  general  fall  of  the  canal  is  diminish- 
ed, the  velocity  of  the  stream  is  checked,  and  the '  discharge' 
or  irrigation  supply  is  injuriously  curtailed."  He  remarks  that 
the  waterway  of  th^  Ponyaur  Bridge  is  insufficient,  as  is  the  case 
also  in  the  Nugguram  aqueduct.  On  the  Ist  June,  Government 
recapitulates  the  works  sanctioned,  and  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Board  to  Col.  Baker's  opinions  and  remarks.  The  worka 
sanctioned  are  thus  condensed : — 
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"  No.  4.  Irrigation  works  in  the  Delta  of  the  Godavery,  3,15,932    0  8 

7.  Bridge  across  the  Kiatnah 1,99,930  15  9 

6.  Improvement  of  Coringa  Harbour,      62,838  12  0 

6.           Do.        of  Cocanada  Harbour 84,639    2  11 

14.  Pal^haut  tta4  Trichoor  roads  and  bridges,     ...  49,060  15  0 

15.  Calicut  to  Palghaut  road,         52.083    7  3 

17.  Roads  in  Canara, 34,996    8  0 

19.  Bridge  orer  the  Pony aur 50,000    0  0 

20.  Do.        theHindree,         30,743  12  8 

21.  Over  the  Coleroon,         1,30,000 

Deduct  Pagoda  Funds, 92,000 

38,000    0  0 

23.  Completing  and  strengthening  the  flooring  of 
the  Nagarum  aqueduct,        36,112    0  7 

25.  Adyar  ana  Palaur  canal,         2,21,872  13  4 

11,76,210    8  2 

24.  Construction  of  Stone  Groins  near  Clive's 
Battery,           43,037    3  3 

12,19,247  11  6 
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SURVEY  OPERATIONS  IN  ROHILCUND. 

On   11th  May,   1848,  the  Government  of  the  North  West 
Provinces  resolves    that    certain    portions    of   land    shall    be 
surveyed  viz. : — 

Square  miles. 
Shahjehanpore,  ...  ...  ...  ...  864 

Bareilly,    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    953 

Mooradabad,      ...  ...  ...  ...  697 

Bijnour,     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    656 

Saharunpore,      ...  ...  ...  ...         1092 

In  survey  will  be  checked  by  triangulation.  In  Rohilcund, 
the  survey  will  embrace  the  resurvey  of  villages  which  were  in- 
correctly surveyed.  **The  laying  down  from  the  old  survey  and 
the  demarcation,  in  correspondence  with  the  Revenue  Officers,  of 
the  boundaries  of  all  jungle  tracts  belonging  to  Government, 
and  of  all  villages  adjoining  the  jungle.  The  formation  of  the 
Government  forest  land  into  convenient  allotments  for  grants,  each 
of  which  should  be  named  and  numbered,  and  the  boundary 
marked  off  on  the  ground  in  some  permanent  manner,  and  sepa* 
rately  mapped.  The  laying  down  with  accuracy  the  course  of 
all  streams,  both  large  and  small,  the  limits  of  basins  of  drain- 
age, and  the  site  of  all  existing  works  for  irrigation,  with  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  watered  land.  The  formation  of  per- 
gnnnah  maps  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  showing  the  vil- 
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lage  boundaries  and  sites^  and  tbe  geographical  features  of  the 
country/'    The  forests  will  also  be  mapped  out. 

On  2l8t  February,  1850,  Captaiu  H.  L.  Thuillier,  Deputy 
Surveyor  General  reports  to  Qovemment,  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces, on  the  Survey  Operations  carried  on  in  consequence  of 
this  resolution  in  the  Rohilound  Division.  Lieutenant  Vanrenen 
and  establishment  left  Nusseerabad  on  24th  October.    The  es- 
tablishment was  divided.  Lieutenant  Burgess  with  his  party  tak- 
ing the  Delhi  district,  and  Lieutenant  Vanrenen,  Shahjehanpore 
and  Bareilly.    The  work  done  may  be  thus  described : — "  Three 
pergunnahs  of  Bareilly,  comprising  152  villages  and  854|  square 
miles,    surveyed    mouzahwar,    and    complete.      One  pergun- 
nah  of  Shahjehanpore,   533^   square  miles  in  area,  the  ex- 
terior circuit  only   surveyed.    The  forest  portion,  comprising^ 
four  allotments  of  Government  lands,  with  64  adjoining  villages, 
have  been  defined  approximately,  and  kucha  pillars  built,  to 
be  replaced  by  masonry  ones,  when  the  existing  disputes  are 
settled.   A  series  of  levels  have  been  taken  in  these  pergunnahs, 
viz.   four  circuits  extending,  from  their  southern  boundaries  to 
the  foot  of  the  line  of  springs,  4374  square  miles.    Another  se- 
ries of  levels  carried  through  the  Chukkata  and  a  portion  of  the 
Kotah  Bhabur  Province  of  Kumaon,  comprising  three  circuits 
over  an  area  of  233  square  miles.    The  above  detail  comprises 
all  that  Lieutenant  Vanrenen  has  included  in  his  returns  for 
the  season,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  10  pergunnah  drcuits, 
7  circuits  of  levels,   282   village  circuits,  and  3,409|  square 
miles,    of  which    670^    consist    of  levels,  the  total  expense 
being  Co.'s   Rs.    34,372->9-5,  yielding  a  general  average  of  Rs. 
10-3-7  per  square  mile,  or  iLs.   12-11^8  on  the  circuit  work 
only,   thus  leaving  a  saving  to  Government,  from   the  annual 
maximum  sanctioned,  of  Co.'s  Rs.  3,839*6-7,  which  is  in  excess 
by  Rs.    1,326-1-4  of  the  previous  season.'^    Moreover  a  cir- 
cuit survey  of  five  pergunnahs  in  Bareilly  was  made  for  an  object 
which  proved  unattainable.    The  Nynee  Tal  Settlement  was 
surveyed,  and  46  estates  mapped  out.     No  report  had  been  re- 
ceived but  three  pergunnahs  of  Bareilly  were  ready.    **  A  survey 
of  the  entire  Uslee  Pergunnah  Circuit  of  533  square  miles  was 
made,  as  Lieutenant  Vanrenen  states,  under  a  misconception/' 
This  work  is  unsatisfactory,  the  canse  of  failure  being  the  vast 
extent  of  the  circuits.    The  forest  lands  of  this  pergunnah  have 
been  surveyed,    and  the  villages  adjoining.    The  ixmndaries  of 
the  forest  tracts  remain  to  be  fixed.    The  survey  of  the  Nynee 
Tal  Settlement  has  been  made.  Captain  Thuillier  proceeds  to  no- 
tice the  services  of  individuals,  and  remarks  that  the  expendi- 
ture for  elephants  and  bildars  requires  sanction. 

Lieut.  Vanrenen  reports  in  detail  the  facts  summarized  above. 
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On  (date  not  given)  Captain  Thuillier  reports  on  the  proceed^ 
ings  of  the  succ^^ng  year  1849*50.  An  area  of  1638t  square 
mUes  had  been  sarveyed  "  comprising  fifteen  pergannahs  and  747 
TiUage^^ircoits  in  toe  Delhi,  Shahjehanpore,  and  BareiUy  Dis- 
irkis,  at  an  outlay  of  Co/s  Bs.  35,358-14*10,  or  at  an  average 
rate  of  Bs.  21-9-4  per  square  mile.  This  is  not  inclusive  of  the 
contingent  charges  for  oooly  labour  in  cutting  the  jungle  in  the 
forest  grants,  amounting  to  Rs.  1,405-3-1,  and  for  elephant  feed- 
ing Bs.  1,278-13-5.  These  expenses,  however,  are  indispensable 
in  such  a  country,  although  not  provided  for  by  the  annual 
maximam  sanctioned  by  Government.  If  added  to  the  above* 
mentioned  sum,  the  average  rate  will  be  brought  up  to  Co/s  Bs. 
23-3-7  per  square  male,  and  the  total  expenditure  is  still  within 
the  sum  allowed,  the  savings  under  other  heads  being  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  the  contingencies.^'  The  work  costs  Bs.  8-13-5 
more  per  square  mile  than  that  of  the  former  year,  but  is  more 
minute.  The  extent  of  work  done,  at  the  cost,  is  pronounced  satis- 
factory. An  excellent  map  of  the  22  forest  grants  has  been  sub- 
mitted The  average  area  of  these  forest  allotments  is  3438  acres. 
A  monzahwar  Survey  of  pergunnahs  Kauber,  Sirsanwah,  Chow- 
mellah,  Bichuh,  Jehanabad,  and  Mina  Joondee  has  been  submit- 
ted and  the  maps  prepared.  The  maps  are  unusually  good.  Cap- 
tain Thuillier  quotes  Lieutenant  Yanrenen's  explanation  of 
Uie  previous  year's  apparent  shortcomings,  and  considers  it 
sufficient.  The  map  prepared  of  Nynee  Tal  is  very  creditable, 
And  certain  additions  specified  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  may 
readily  be  made.  Captain  ThuiUier  proceeds  with  remarks  on 
this  map,  and  states  that  statistics  from  each  village  of 
Sh&hjehanpore  and  BareiUy  were  collected  in  1848.  They  were 
therefore  not  collected  again.  Lieutenant  Vanrenen  considers 
his  establishment  insufficient.  In  reply  to  a  requisition  he  sup- 
pliet  details  of  proposed  increase.  This  wiU  increase  the  expense 
from  3029  a  month  to  8164  but  the  establishments  might  be 
divided  between  Lieutenants  Vanrenen  and  Buigess. 

Lients.  Vanrenen  and  Burgess  again  detail  the  work  above 
summarized.  Mr.  £.  W.  Hoppner,  Assistant  Surveyor,  also  re- 
ports onhis  operations  in  pergunnah  Poorunpore  Suban  of  Shahje- 
hanpore.  This  is  forest  land.  The  Zemindars  were  ordered  to 
put  up  boundary  pillars  between  their  estates  and  Government 
forest  land.  They  were  unwilling,  and  included  the  entire  jimgle 
within  the  bounds  of  each  conterminous  village.  The  Govern- 
ment forest  land  therefore  disappeared.  A  meeting  of  Collector, 
Bevenue  Surveyor  and  Zemindars  was  therefore  held,  and 
"  the  surveyor  was  authorized  to  define  the  limits  of  the  Go- 
vernment forest  by  straightening  the  boundaries  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, in  accordance  with  the  oldfrofessional  maps,  and  with 
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reference  to  the  area  of  each  tract."  Earth  pillars  were  put  up, 
and  the  survey  postponed  to  the  next  year.  In  1850,  it  was  re- 
commenced, and  numerous  discrepancies  and  difliculties  dis- 
covered in  the  old  maps,  all  detailed  by  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  survey 
commenced  on  15th  tfanuaiy,  and  boundaries  for  the  allotment 
fixed.  The  whole  extent  of  K)rest  allotted  is  118.03  square  miles 
or  70,541 .54  acres.  Mr.  Hoppner  describes  the  principles  on  which 
he  proceeded,  **  the  villages  adjoining  the  forest  have  been  map- 
ped separately,  and  the  positions  of  the  pucka  pillars  have  been 
shewn  on  them  as  well  as  on  the  grants  and  general  map ;  they 
are  easily  distinguishable.  It  was  not  considered  necessary  to 
alter  the  traverse  calculations  to  suit  the  altered  boundaries 
inseparable  from  the  straightening  of  the  forest  bounds.  In 
making  up  their  areas  therefore,  it  was  only  essential  to  adhere  to 
that  portion  of  the  village  which  remained  to  the  Zemindar,  and  to 
reject  that  claimed  by  him,  and  lying  within  the  traverse  circuit." 
The  new  maps  differ  considerably  in  detail  from  the  old.  The 
boundaries  of  the  forests  have  scarcely  changed.  The  timber 
is  poor,  and  the  soil  not  worth  clearing  unless  it  can  be  irrigated. 

On  23rd  June,  Mr.  J.  Thornton,  Secretary  to  Government, 
N,  W.  P.  replies  to  Captain  Thuillier.  He  expresses  generally 
satisfaction  with  the  year's  operations,  and  cordial  appreciation 
of  Captain  Thuillier's  assistance. 

On  21st  May,  1851,  Captain  Thuillier  submits  the  season 
report  of  1850-51.  After  detailing  the  arrangements  made, 
Captain  Thuillier  proceeds  :— ^^  The  returns  exhibit  but  a 
small  superficial  area  in  topographical  and  boundary  work, 
amounting  to  261$  square  miles  in  the  pergunnahs  and  districts, 
comprising  268  village  circuits.  The  outline  survey  of  another 
pergunnah  (Kashcepore,)  has  been  effected,  but  as  the  interior 
could  not  be  filled  up  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  no  area 
has  been  returned  for  it.  In  additions  however  to  the  above, 
three  circuits  and  thirteen  sections  of  levels  have  been  run  in 
pergunnah  Bichuh,  which  was  topographically  surveyed  in 
1849-50,  occupying  two  European  and  three  native  Assistants  for 
three  mouths.  A  route  survey  has  likewise  been  made  from 
Kaleedoongie  to  Almorah,  via  Nynee  Tal,  but  of  which  no  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Surveyor's  Report.  This  may  be  called 
therefore  the  bona  fide  firesh  work  of  the  season,  besides  which  a 
very  careful  re*examination  has  been  made  of  the  villages  in  the 
Tcrai  pergunnahs  of  Roodurpore,  Kilpooree,  and  Gudderpore  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  the  omissions  in  the  survey  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  of  introducing  the  minutest  details  of  topes, 
wells,  gools,  open  glades,  nullahs  and  footpaths,  all  of  which 
have  now  been  represented  on  the  map.  The  expense  of  Lieu- 
tenant Vanrenen's  establishment  amounts  to  Rs.  37,976-5-10, 
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for  the  season^  exclusive  of  a  sum  of  Rs.  4^332-2-2,  for  bildars, 
elephants^  &;c.^  passed  as  a  contingent  charge^  and  independent 
of  the  fixed  annual  grant  as  sanctioned  by  Oovemment/'  He 
submits  a  table  of  tbe  cost  of  the  work.  The  Teraee  pergun- 
nahs  are  very  difficulty  but  the  resurvey  has  been  well  done. 
Captain  Thuillier  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  maps,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  adds  tables  which  shew 
the  following  results  : — 

Work  actually  done  from  1st  October^  1850,  to  30th  Septem- 
ber, 1851. 

Profession  Work,     Square  miles,  261.73 

Khusreh    Work,     0 

Money  drawn,     Es.  37,976  5  10 

Total  passed, „   38,712  0    0 

Lieutenant  Yanrenen  supplies  details.  In  his  Report  he  quotes 
an  Extract  from  Lieutenant  Burgess  on  Perg^nnahs  Neemucb, 
Muttah,  and  Bilheree.  Some  portions  of  these  pergunnahs  are  co- 
vered with  forest,  chiefly  sal  of  great  height.  The  drainage  however 
is  bad  ;  the  large  rivers  are  frill  of  quicksands,  the  nuUahs  are  so 
swampy  as  to  be  difficult  to  cross,  and  small  springs  of  a  red 
oily  looking  fluid  ooze  from  the  banks.  The  stationary  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pei^nnahs  are  Tharooe,  a  healthy,  good  humour- 
ed race,  who  look  like  Tartars,  and  are  given  to  utlent  liquors. 
"  Their  villages  consist  of  a  broad  street  invariably  running 
nearly  north  and  south,  with  houses  of  wattles  and  dab,  facing 
inwards.  Their  houses  are  roomy  and  apparently  very  clean 
and  comfortable  inside,  having  a  verandah  in  front,  nicely  plas- 
tered, and  usually  covered  with  rude  paintings.'' 

The  Tharoos  will  seldom  take  money,  but  like  spirits,  are 
well  housed,  but  dread  the  night  air.  The  inhabitants  have 
more  land  than  they  can  use,  and  care  nothing  about  boundaries. 
The  sickness  attacked  the  Survey,  and  compelled  Lieutenant 
Burgess  to  remove  leaving  18  villages  unfinished.  Mr.  Hopp- 
ner,  quoted  by  Lieutenant  Burgess,  describes  the  survey  of  per- 
gunnah  Bazpore  in  Moradabad  and  18  villages  in  Kasheepore. 
The  land  is  frightfrdly  unhealthy,  looks  desolate,  and  is  scantily 
populated,  but  there  are  traces  of  previous  cultivation. 

On  5th  July,  Mr.  Thornton  replies  expressing  general  satis- 
faction. On  22nd  May,  1853,  Captain  Thuillier  again  reports 
on  the  operations  of  1851-52.  During  the  year,  "by  the  united 
exertions  of  these  two  parties  an  area  of  740.03  square  miles  in 
the  districts  has  been  surveyed^  occasioning  an  expense  of  Co.'s 
Rs,  45,724-9-3,  and  yielding  an  average  of  Rs.  61-12-7  per 
square  mile!  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  rates  on  both  the 
surveys  assimilate  very  nearly.  Although  the  average  upon 
the    circuits    actually    surveyed    professionally    on    the    total 
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comes  to  Ba.  165-1 -l,  still  tliis  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  fair  ooet,  when  the  peculiarities  and  desultory  natnre  of 
the  surveys^  and  additional  duties  of  levelling  performed,  are 
taken  into  consideration.'^  Captain  Thuillier  enters  into  some 
remarks  on  the  details  of  the  work,  and  expresses  satisfaction 
with  the  maps.  The  records  completed  are, "  2  Maps  of  Deoha 
river  survey  on  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  2  Maps  of 
Pilleebheet  forest,  on  scale  of  two  inches  to  the  mile,  1  Map  of 
city  of  Pilleebheet,  five  chains  to  the  inch,  2  Maps  of  Kumaon 
Bhabur,  2  Maps  new  Poorunpore  boundary,  101  Village  plans 
in  duplicate,  67  Village  plans,  on  chudders.''  The  map  of  the 
city  of  Pilleebheet  is  nearly  ready,  and  very  well  done.  Captain 
Thuillier  proceeds  tq  remark  on  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Lieutenants  Vanrenen  and  Burgess  supply  details  of  the  sur- 
vey, summarised  above.  On  20th  July,  Mr.  W.  Muir  replies  to 
Capt.  Thuillier  expressing  satisfaction,  and  making  suggestions 
on  points  of  detail. 

On  29th  April,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  Greneral  reports  on 
the  operations  of  1852-5S, "  a  very  considerable  area,  amount- 
ing  in  the  aggregate  to  1257.73  square  miles,  has  been  surveyed 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  parties.  This  area  is  comprised 
in  856  village  circuits,  chiefly  lying  on  either  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  Bamgunga  and  Deoha  rivers,  and  in  large  tracts  of 
forest  of  the  Bhabur  of  Kumaon,  and  Terai  pergunnahs  of 
B.ohilcund.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  two  establishmenta 
amounts  to  Be.  57,198-2-11,  which  is  below  the  grant  sanc- 
tioned for  the  same  by  Rs.  3,827-10-5,  as  shewn.  This  sum 
thrown  on  the  area  performed,  yields  an  average  rate  of  Ra. 
45-7-8  per  square  mile,  which  contrasts  very  favourably  with 
that  of  the  previous  seasons  as  described  in  my  last  Report, 
shewing  a  decrease  of  Bs.  16-4-11  on  the  square  mile." 

''  These  rates  are  nevertheless  still  considerably  above  those 
of  the  surveys  progressing  in  Bengal  and  the  Punjab,  but  the 
whole  of  the  Ilohilcund  operations  have  been  tedious,  most  diffi- 
cult and  expensive.^^  The  forest  survey,  a  very  difficult  one, 
has  been  well  carried  out. 

The  extent  of  countay  remaining  to  be  surveyed  is  about  80O 
square  miles. 

Lieut.  Burgess'  return  shews  a  total  area  of  495  square  miles 
surveyed  in  detail,  comprising  393  mouzahs  belonging  to  no  less 
than  16  pei^nnahs  of  the  six  districts  and  inclusive  also  of  the 
Cawnpore  Cantonment  Work.  The  total  outlay  for  the  season 
amounts  to  Rs.  26,206-12-9  which  gives  a  general  average  of 
52-16-1  |)er  scjuare  mile,  which  is  somewhat  below  the  rate  of 
the  previous  season. 
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"  The  nature  and  description  of  the  work  performed  is  specified 
in  the  leading  paragraphs  of  Lieutenant  Burgess'  Report^  and 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — A  trigonometrical  survey  of 
the  Deoha  river,  and  conterminous  villages  completed.  The 
connection  of  the  forest  circuit  with  the  station  at  Mochini, 
near  BunndeOj  rendering  the  check  over  the  whole  of  this  work, 
\?hich  is  duly  connected  with  the  Grand  Trigonometrical  Sun'ey, 
complete.  On  a  comparison  of  the  direct  distances  deduced  by 
this  triangulation  and  by  the  Orand  Trigonometrical  Survey, 
the  error  is  found  to  be  11  feet  per  mile.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  of  the  Kumaon  and  Bhabur  Circuit  has  been  care- 
fully filled  in,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country,  with 
extraordinary  minuteness  and  fidelity. 

"The  forest  between  Captain  Ramsay's  new  road,  the  limit  of 
last  year's  operations,  and  the  foot  of  the  hills,  covering  28^ 
square  miles  has  been  surveyed,  as  correctly  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  admitted.  The  Bilheree  forest  which  has  been  delayed 
since  the  year  of  its  commencement,  has  been  at  last  finished 
in  a  way.  Lieutenant  Burgess  remarks,  that  will  make  the  de- 
lay no  matter  of  r^ret." 

Captain  Thuillier  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  details  of  the 
Survey,  and  the  expenditure  connected  therewith.  The  Sur« 
veer's  Report  is  enclosed,  and  on  27th  June,  1854,  the  Govern- 
ment expresses  satisfaction,  and  calls  for  a  Report  from  Cap- 
tain Thuillier  on  the  objects  of  the  Survey,  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  completed,  and  the  means  by  which  its  results  may 
be  turned  to  future  improvement.  Similar  requests  were  on 
27th  June,  1854,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

On  (date  not  given)  Captain  Thuillier  reports  on  the  Survev  for 
1853-54.  During  this  season  *'  both  the  establishments  hav- 
ing been  raised  during  the  previous  season  to  the  full  or  double 
strength,  a  much  larger  area  has  during  the  period  in  question 
been  effected,  the  results  of  the  two  parties  aggregating  2376 
square  miles,  at  a  general  cost  of  Rs.  74,367-11-4,  the  grant 
saoctioned  by  the  Govemm^at  of  India,  which  shews  a  small  sav- 
ing to  Government  of  Rs.  680  only.  The  comparative  results  of 
the  two  seasons'  operations  will  stand  as  follows  :— 

Areatur-        Total  mm        Average  raie  per 
Dutria.        Name  of  Smtejfor.       vejfed.  ■^v^-.ww.  square  mile. 

8q,  miles.  JU,  As.    P.        Rs.  As.  P, 

BohOcinid,    ...  Gftptsin  Vaiureiien,        1084         87,020      0      6         85    12    8 
Bundelkiind,...  Lieut.  BurgoM,     ...        1842         87>847    10    10         27    18    3 

T^.i  J 1858-M, 2876         74,867    11      4         81    12  11 

lotal,      ...  j  1352-58, 1267         67,198      2    11         45      7    8 

l>iffiBrenc«, xllld      x  17,174      8      5     —18    10    9 

V  2 
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He  reviews  the  details  of  the  work  performed^  and  supplies  the 
following  Table  of  the  time  and  money  expended  on  the  Rohil- 
cund  Survey  :— 

Seasons. 

1848-49^  ...  ... 

1849-50, 
1860-51, 
1851-52, 
1852-53, 
1853-54, 

Total  and  average  ooBt,        ...     6,697'20     2,04,231     4    1  80       7     10 

Captain  Thuillier  considers  it  impossible  to  give  foller  in- 
formation on  the  results  of  the  survey.  Captain  Thuillier 
remarks  that  he  is  preparing  a  series  of  maps  on  the  Eastern 
division,  and  promises  the  local  maps  of  Bohileund.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  correspondence  contains  information  of  the  de- 
tails connected  with  the  Survey,  and  on  16th  July,  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor  reviewing  the  proceedings  declares  the  Survey 
minute  and  accurate,  and  most  creditable  to  the  officers  em- 
ployed* 


Total  square 

3\)ial  cost. 

Average  rale  per 

miles. 

flK  ^^^^^09^     1^WW» 

square  tntle. 

..     2,587-27 

34,872    9    5 

13      7       8 

..     1,638-29 

35,358  14  10 

21       9       4 

...       261-78 

87,976    5  10 

145      1       5 

412-88 

28,016  15    4 

67    13       8 

,-.       762-71 

30,986     6    2 

40     10       2 

...     1,034-32 

37,020    0    6 

85     12     10 

INWAN  TREATIES  MADE  SINCE  1834. 

Abstract  of  Return  of  all  Treaties  and  Arrangements  with  the 
.    Native  States  of  India,  since  1st  of  May,  1834,  ordered  by 
House  oj  Commons  4o  be  printed,  July  Sih,  1856. 

Arabs.  June  1st,  1843.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Joasmee,  Beni  Yas 
Boo  Falasa,  Amulgavine  and  Ejmaun  Tribes  on  the  Arabian 
Coast,  bound  themselves  to  a  mutual  truce  of  ten  years,  and 
agreed  to  refer  all  disputes  to  the  British  Resident  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  the  Commodore  of  Bassidore.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  notice  to  be  given  of  any  intention  to  renew  hoB- 

tilities. 

April  17th,  1838.  The  Chief  of  Ras-ool-Khymah  grants  to 
British  cruisers,  the  right  of  searching  all  the  vessels  on  the 
high  seas,  suspected  of  being  slavers,  and  of  confiscating  all  ves* 
sels  proved  to  be  such. 

July  3rd,  1839.  The  Saikh  of  the  Joasmee  Tribe,  granted  a  si- 
milar right  in  reference  to  all  vessels  found  '*  beyond  a  dii^ct  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Delgado,  passing  two  degrees  seaward  of  the 
Island  of  Socotra,   and  ending  at  Cape  Guadel/'     Except  in 
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eases  when  the  vessel  should  be  driven  beyond  this  line  by  stress 
of  weather  the  sale  of  Somalee  slaves  is  declared  piracy.  In 
the  same  month,  a  similar  agreement  was  signed  by  Saikh 
Khalifa  Bin  Shukhboot,  Saikh  Makhtoom  of  Debaye  and  Saikh 
Abdoollah  Bin  Rashid  of  Amulgavine. 

AprU  aoth,  1847.  The  Chief  of  Bas-ookKhymah  and  Shargah 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  slaves:  from  the  African  Coast  in 
vessek  belonging*  to:  him  or  his  subjects,  and  consented  to  the 
right  of  search  and  to  the  confiscation  of  slavers.  In  April  and 
May,  the  Chiefs  of  Debaye,  Ejman,  Amulgavine,  Aboothabee  and 
Bahrein  entered  into  precisely  similar  engagements. 

On  the  22d  of  May>  1849,  the  Chief  of  Sohar  engaged  as 
above. 

January  iSd,  1S8S.  The  Sultan  of  Lahej  entered  into  a  preli- 
minary agreement  for  the  transfer  of  Aden  to^the  British  Go- 
vernment within  two  months.  £d  and  ith.February,  1839,  the 
Saltan  of  Lahej  and  Captain  S.  Ba  Haines  of  Indian  Navy  sign* 
ed  a  Treaty  of  Friendship  and  Peace  between  the  Abdallees  and 
the  English  Government.  On  18th  June,  Sultan  M^Hassen  of 
Lahej  agreed  in  consideration  of  a  payment  of  541  German 
Crowns  per  mensem  or  6,500  per  annum  to  himself  and  heirs  in 
perpetuity,  to  preserve  peace  between  his  tribe  and  the  British 
at  Aden,  and  '^  if  there  happeiv  war  against  Abdallee  or  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Lahej  or  Aden,  the  contractmg  parties  will  assist  each 
other." 

IIM  February,  1843.  The  &fmer  treaty  with  Saltan  M'- 
Hassen  of  Lahej  having  been  broken,  a  second  was  entered 
into  Febroary  11th,  &43,  with  his  snccessor,  M'Hassen 
Pondthel.  The  Scdtan  agreed  to  dlow  British  subjects  to  re- 
side and  hold  property  in  Lahq,  and  to  leave  the  continuance 
of  the  stipend  to  Captain  Haines  and  the  British  Government. 
This  engagement  wasnot'ratified,but  on  Februaij  20th,  1844,  the 
stipend  was  renewed  on  the  Sultan's  binding  himself  on  oath  to 
hold  to  former  engagements,  and  to  deliver  up  to  the  British  any  of 
his  subjects  who^should  infringe  them,  or  should  molest  the  roads 
leading  to  Aden  from  the  intmor.  These  provisions  were  con- 
firmed by  a  formal  treaty  signed  May  7th,  1849  and  ratified  by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  October  30th,  1849,  In  Janu- 
ary, February  and  March,  1839,  Treaties  of  Peace  were  con- 
cluded with  the  HazzabeCi  Waheel>  Hagrabee,  Abbadee,  Maidee, 
Zaidee,  Snbees,  Yaffaaes^  and  Sherzebee  tribes,  and  in  May,  1853, 
the  Amulgavine,  Ejman,  Debaye,  Beniyas  and  Joasmee  Chiefs 
finally  agreed  to  a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities  a  with  the  Bri* 
tish,  and  to  the  punishment  of  all  piracies. 

Bahawulporb.  February  22d,lSSS.  Treaty  of '*  Eternal  Friend- 
ship and  Alliance'^  between  the  East  India  Company  and  Niiwab 
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•  

Mahomed  Baliawnl  Khan,  his  heirs  and  suooesBora.  The  Com-* 
pany  never  to  interfere  with  the  hereditary  or  other  poseeeeioxia 
of  the  Bahawulpore  Ooverament  The  Nawab  to  he  uncon- 
trolled in  internal  administration.  The  Britidi  Residemt  not 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  the  State.  Merohjmts 
from  the  British  dominions  provided  with  passports  to  have 
free  use  of  the  Indus  and  Satlej  rivers  and  the  Bahawui* 
pore  roads.  The  duties  on  such  traffic  to  be  fixed  in  con- 
cert with  British  Oovemment,  and  never  to  be  deviated  from. 
The  Tariff  as  above  fixed  to  be  published,  and  the  Bahawul- 
pore revenue  farmers  are  not  to  detain  the  passing  trade ''on 
pretence  of  waiting  for  fresh  orders  from  their  Government  or 
any  other  pretext/'  The  Tariff  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  inland 
transit  dues  levied  by  the  State  of  Bahawulpore.  There  shall  be 
river  customs  stations  for  the  examination  of  boats  at  Bidiawul-« 
pore  and  Hurrekee  and  nowhere  else.  All  goods  landed  or  em- 
barked in  the  Bahawulpore  territory  are  liaUe  to  the  local  tran<» 
sit  dues.  Protection  will  be  given  to  all  merchants  showing 
their  passports  and  demanding  it. 

Supplementary  Treaty  witii  Bahawulpore,  5th  March,  1883. 
Instead  of  the  Tariff  on  goods  contemplated  in  the  above  treaty, 
substitutes  a  toll  on  boaUi  however  laden.  A  toll  of  Bs.  670 
levied  on  all  laden  boats  in  transit  between  the  Sea  and  Roop- 
er  without  reference  to  sise  or  weight  or  value  of  cargo,  the  toll 
to  be  divided  proportionally  among  the  States  holding  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej.  llie  share  of  the  Ba- 
hawulpore State  to  be  Bs.  106-12-2i  on  each  boat.  In  order 
to  the  realization  of  the  toll  a  British  officer  to  reside  at  Mitten- 
kote  and  a  British  Native  Agent  at  Hurrekee  Patten.  The  said 
British  officer  is  not  to  interje^'e  in  any  way  with  the  affiurs  of 
Bahawulpore. 

October  fith,  1838.  New  treaty  with  Bahawulpore.  Bri. 
tish  Government  engages  to  protect  principidity  and  territory. 
Nuwab  is  to  act  in  '' subordinate  co*operation'' with  British 
Government,  to  acknowledge  its  supremacy,  and  have  no  con- 
nection with  other  States,  or  to  enter  into  negotiation  with  thena 
without  our  sanction.  All  disputes  to  be  submitted  to  British 
arbitration.  Nuwab  will  furmsh  British  Government  with 
troops  when  required  according  to  his  means.  Nuwab,  his 
heirs  and  successors  shall  be  absolute  rulers  of  their  country, 
and  British  jurisdiction  shall  not  be  introduced  into  that  prin- 
cipality.    Ratified,  October  22d,  1888. 

On  11th  October,  1838,  a  detailed  tariff  of  river  tolls  leviable 
in  the  Bahawulpore  territory  was  approved  by  the  Governor 
General.  On  Slst  August,  1840,  this  tariff  was  revised.  On 
11th  September,  1843,  the  duties  on  boats  were  reduced  by  one- 
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half,  a  revised  scale  of  inland  duties  on  mercliandiee  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  Government  of  Bahawulpore  engaged  to  constmct 
pidrka  welle  and  serais  on  the  road  from  Bs^bawolpore  to  Sirsa 
towards  Delhi. 

Cachas,  Uppxb«  October  18/A»  1834.  An  agreement  with 
Tools  Bam  Seenapottee.  Limits  the  boundiuriea  of  Upper 
Cachar  and  fixes  the  tribute  to  be  paid  by  Toola  Ram.  It 
secures  to  the  British  Government  Uie  right  of  placing  troops 
in  any  part  of  Toola  Ram's  country,  and  of  claiming  carriage  on 
paying  for  the  same.  All  persons  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  shall 
be  made  over  to  the  nearest  British  Court.  Toola  Ram  shall 
establish  no  customs'  chowkies  on  any  of  the  rivers  bounding  the 
ooontry.  He  shall  not  make  war  on  his  neighbonrsy  but  if  at* 
tacked  shall  apply  to  the  British  authorities  who  will  protect 
him.  He  shall  not  prevent  his  ryots  firom  emigrating,  and  if  bo 
fail  to  abide  by  these  conditions  the  British  Government  may 
take  possession  of  his  country. 

OuicKWAB.  ISih  April,  1840.  Suttee  prohibited  by  procla- 
mation throughout  the  dominions  of  the  Guickwar,  Slst  Octo- 
ber, 1844«  Vessels  trading  between  Bombay  and  Sind  forced 
by  stress  of  weather  ixito  any  of  the  Guickwar's  ports  in  Kattiy- 
war  exempted  from  duties. 

Hill  States.  Koomharsain,  June  28/A,  1840.  The  Tbakoor 
of  Koomharsain  agrees  to  pay  the  British  Government  Rs.  2,000 
per  annum — to  maintain  inviolate  all  Jagheers — to  abolish  all 
oppressive  cesses,  such  as  taxes  on  justice  and  fines  on  the 
slaughter  of  goals  or  musk  deer^-^to  maintain  truth  and  justice 
throughout  the  territory,  and  to  suppress  in&nticide.  A  Sche- 
dule of  Ji^heers,  fcc.,  is  attached  to  tiiis  agreement. 

Jhullawub.  AprU  10/A,  1888.  A  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Friend* 
ship  and  Alliance  concluded  with  the  Raj  Rana  of  Jhullawur  ;  on 
the  formation  of  that  State  into  a  separate  Principality  out  of 
the  Kotah  territoiy.  The  British  Government  is  to  protect  the 
Raj  Rana,  who  in  his  turn  is  not  to  negotiate  with  any  Chief  or 
State  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government.  The 
Baoa's  troops  are  to  be  furnished  at  the  reqmsition  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government.  The  Rana  and  his  heirs  and  successors  shall 
remain  absolute  rulers  of  the  country,  and  the  British  Govern-* 
ment  shall  not  be  introduced  into  the  Principality.  The  Rana 
agrees  to  pay  all  his  debts  as  specified  in  Schedule.  The  tribute 
of  the  Rana  to  the  British  Government  is  fixed  at  Rs.  80,000 
per  annum. 

JoHARNA.  Treaty  between  Queen  of  England  and  Sultan 
of  Johanna.  Concluded  November,  8th,  1844.  Ratified  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1845.  The  Sultan  abolishes  his  slave  trade  for  ever. 
All  slaveiB  to  be  seized  and  their  crews  to  bo  punished  as  pirates. 
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The  owners  of  slaving  ressek,  if  consenting,  to  be  also  punished. 
Vessels  provided  with  the  implements  of  the  slave  trade  to  be 
treated  as  if  actually  carrying  slaves.  British  cruisers  authorised 
to  seize  slavers,  and  also  to  seize  all  vessels  unprovided  with  the 
Sultan's  Port  Clearance.  All  vessels  so  seized  to  be  adjudicated 
on  by  the  nearest  British  Vice  Admiralty  Court.  The  slaves  to 
be  liberated  and  the  property  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Sultan  and  the  British  Government. 

June  9rd,  1850.  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Peace  and  Friendship 
between  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Sultan  of  Johanna* 
Beciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  two  potentates,  the 
subjects  of  one  being  entitled  to  reside  in  the  dominions  of  the 
other,  to  trade  on  the  same  terms  as  the  natives,  and  to  enjoy  all 
privileges  which  may  be  granted  to  other  foreigners.  Protection 
shall  be  given  to  all  vessels  and  their  crews,  wrecked  on  the 
Coast  of  Johanna.  Each  contracting  party  may  appoint  consuls 
to  reside  in  the  ports  of  the  other.  With  reference  to  the  for- 
mer treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  the  cruisers  of 
the  Honourable  E.  I.  C.  shall  be  entitled  to  act  in  all  respects 
as  the  cruisers  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty* 

Kattywab.  November  22nd,  1834.  A  prodamation  for  the 
suppression  of  Infanticide  in  the  Kattywar  States* 

JooNAouR.  January  Srd,  1888.  llie  Nuwab  engages  to  sup- 
press Suttee  within  his  dominions^ 

Bhownuogub.  Sth  September,  1840.  The  Thakoor  in  oonsi- 
deration  of  an  annual  payment  of  Bs»  6793«6-6,  to  himsdf  and 
heirs  abandons  all  daun  to  land  or  sea  customs,  or  any  other 
duties  of  any  description  at  Gogo,  and  relinquishes  the  right  of 
coinage.  In  1846-49  the  Chiefe  of  Bhownuggur,  Joonagur, 
Nowanuggur,  Parbunda,  and  Jafierabad  agree  to  exempt  from 
duties  all  vessels  putting  into  their  ports  from  stress  of  weather. 

Kelat.  October  Mh,  1841.  Meer  Nusseer  EJian  acknowledges 
fealty  to  the  throne  of  Cabul,  concedes  to  British  or  to  Cabul 
troops  the  right  of  occupying  positions  in  the  territory,  the  Khan 
will  always  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  British  Agent  at  the 
Durbar ;  will  protect  merehandise  passing  through  his  domi- 
nions,  and  charge  bo  higher  toll  than  the  British  Government  may 
agree  to,*  and  will  hold  no  political  communication  with  foreign 
powers  without  consent  of  the  British  Government  and  of  His 
Majesty  Shah  Soojah  of  Cabul.  The  trade  of  Kutchee  and 
Moostung  to  be  restored  to  the  Khan,  and  the  British  Gk>vem« 
ment  engages  to  protect  him  against  open  enemies. 

May  \4sth,  1854.  A  new  treaty.  The  above  treaty  is  annull- 
ed. Perpetual  Friendship  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Khan,  his  heirs,  &c.  The  Khan,  his  heirs,  &c.  will  oppose 
to  the  utmost  all  enemies  of  the  British  Government  and  will 
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enter  into  no  negotiations  with  fomgn  States  withoat  consent 
of  the  British  Government.  British  troops  may  be  stationed  in 
any  part  of  the  Elhan's  territories.  The  Khan  will  protect  all  mer- 
dmts  paBong  through  his  territories  between  the  British  domini. 
oos  and  Affghanistan,  whether  by  way  of  Scinde  or  by  Sonmeanee 
or  other  seaports  of  Mekran,  and  will  levy  no  duties  beyond  those 
agreed  on  by  British  Government.  In  oonsideration  of  these  ser- 
vices  tiie  British  Government  binds  itself  to  pay  the  Khan,  his 
hein  and  successors  an  annual  subsidy  of  Bs.  50,000,  to  be 
withheld  on  the  nonfhlfilment  of  the  conditions. 

Batified  by  Governor  Gteneral  in  Council,  June  2nd,  1854. 

KoTHAPooK.  March  IIM,  1841.  Proclamation  from  the  Ra- 
jah prohibitory  of  Suttee. 

KoTAH.  AprU  IQtk,  1838.  Treaty  with  Rajah.  The  Maha 
Bao  assents  to  repeal  an  article  in  treaty  of  Delhi  of  £6th 
December,  1817  which  had  secured  to  Raj  Rana  Mudun  Singh 
the  administration  of  the  Kotah  territory.  He  cedes  certain 
pergonnalis  to  Raj  Rana  Mudun  Singh,  and  agrees  to  fulfil  the 
peconiary  obligations  arising  out  of  the  present  arrangements  of 
separation  and  transfer.  He  agrees  to  pay  the  tribute  hitherto 
paid  by  the  Kotah  state  minus  Rs.  80,000  per  annum  to  be 
paid  by  Raj  Rana  Mudun  Singh. 

He  agrees  to  maintain  an  auxiliary  force  to  be  commanded  and 
paid  by  British  officers,  at  a  maximum  cost  of  three  lakhs  per 
annum."*^  But  the  existence  of  this  force  shall  not  diminish  the 
Maha  Rao's  right  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  dominions. 

KuTCH.  September  20M,  1832.  Former  treaty  of  21st  May, 
1822,  modified.  All  arrears  due  to  British  Government  under  for- 
mer treaty  remitted.  Annual  payment  of  88,000  Ahmedabad 
Siocas  on  account  of  Anjar  also  remitted.  The  Rao  agrees  to 
pay  regularly  the  sum  appropriated  by  treaty  of  1819  for  support 
of  Kutch  subsidiary  force.  Should  the  amount  required  for  the 
British  force  fall  below  88,000  Ahmedabad  Siccas,  the  Rao  will 
8tiU  keep  his  annual  payments  up  to  that  sum.  All  former  en- 
gagements unaffected  by  present  trea^  to  remain. 

JtOy  Sih,  1834.  The  minority  of  the  Rao  is  to  cease  on  the 
8th  July,  1854.  The  ex-Rao  Bharmuljee  is  not  to  interfere  in- 
any  way  with  the  Kutch  Government. 

February  6th,  1836.  A  proclamation  prohibitory  of  the  Slave 
Trade  in  Kutch. 

March  23rd,  1840.  The  Jhareeja  Chiefs  of  Kutch  enter  into 
a  renewed  engagement,  renouncing  Female  Infanticide. 

Oct,  StA,  1851.  The  Rao  of  Kutch  exempts  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  ports  of  Bombay,  of  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  and  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Katty  war  from  payment  of  duty  on  goods  when 

•  In  September,  1844,  reduced  to  two  laklis. 
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driven  into  Mandvee  or  any  other  of  the  ports  of  Eutch  by 
stress  of  weather. 

Maheb  and  Rbwa  Kanta.  Akmednuggur,  18/A  February^ 
1836.  The  Maharajah  on  condition  of  the  restoration  of 
his  throne  and  kingdom  engages  to  abide  by  the  former 
agreement  of  1812,  to  renounce  the  ceremony  of  Suttee  for 
himself,  his  children  and  his  posterity,  to  appoint  a  minister 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  British  Government,  to  pay  the 
tribute  due  by  him  to  the  Gaekirar.  To  maintain  no  Arabs 
or  other  armed  retainers,  to  refer  all  internal  disputes  to  the 
British  Political  Agent,  and  to  give  no  shelter  to  his  late  minister, 
Madhajce  Soobahoot,  guilty  in  the  late  affidr  of  the  Suttee. 

LooNAWABA.  April  and  May,  1840.  The  Chief  of  Loouawara, 
the  Raja  of  Baria,  the  Chief  of  Bhadurwa,  the  Maharavul  of  Chota 
Oodeypoor  and  the  Rajah  of  Rajpeq>la  all  sign  agreements  to 
prohibit  Suttee* 

KuTCH.  August  ISih,  1842.  The  Rajah  of  Rajpeepla  issues 
a  proclamation  prohibitory  of  Suttee. 

SoNTU.  I2th  May,  1840.  The  Rajah  promises  to  prohibit 
Suttee. 

Wankansbr.  12/A  May,  1846.    The  Thakoor  makes  similar 

promise. 

Lahore  Treaty  of  12th  March,  1833  between  Maharajah  Run- 
jeet  Singh  and  Shah  Soojah  Ool  Moolk.  The  Shah  disclaims 
all  title  to  the  territories  on  either  bank  of  the  Indus  in  pos- 
session of  the  Maharajah.  The  Khyberees  to  be  restrained  from 
robberies,  and  all  revenue  defaulters  on  either  side  to  be  given  up. 
No  one  to  cross  the  Indus  or  the  Sutlej  without  a  passport  from 
the  Maharajah.  The  Shah  will  abide  by  any  arrangements  which 
the  Maharajah  may  make  with  the  British  Government  regard^ 
ing  Shikarpore.  Ihe  Shah  and  the  Maharajah  to  interchange 
presents  and  address  one  another  on  terms  of  equality.  Each 
sovereign  to  give  protection  to  traders  subjects  of  the  other.  When 
the  armies  of  the  two  States  shall  be  assembled  at  the  same  place, 
there  shall  be  no  slaughter  of  kine.  Should  the  Maharajah  lend  the 
Shah  an  auxiliary  force,  all  booty  to  be  equally  divided.  Should 
the  Maharajah  need  an  auxiliary  force  the  Shah  shall  supply  it. 
The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  one  party  shall  be  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  other.    The  treaty  to  be  binding  for  ever. 

2Uh  January,  1835.  Supplementary  treaty  between  British 
Government  and  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh  provides  for  a  toll  on 
goods  and  boats  passing  up  and  down  the  Indi»  and  Sutlej. 

26M  June,  1888.  Tripartite  treaty  of  Lahore  between  British 
Government,  Runjeet  Singh  and  Shah  Soojah.  This  treaty 
adds  four  Articles  to  the  above  noted  treaty  between  Runjeet 
Singh  and  Shah  Soojah  of  March  12tb,  1833 ;   viz.  Shah  Soojah 
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engages  after  Uie  attaiument  of  his  object  to  pay  the  Maharajah 
two  Ukhs  of  Nanuk  Shahee  Rupees  in  consideratioii  of  a  force  of 
5,000  Mnsatilman  Cavalry  and  Infantry  to  be  stationed  by  the 
Maharajah  in  the  Peshwa's  territory  for  the  support  of  the  Shah, 
and  to  be  sent  to  the  Shah's  aid  whenever  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  shall  deem  it  necessary.  The  annual  pa3rment  of  this  sum 
to  be  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Grovemment. 
Shah  Soojah  relinquishes  for  self  and  heirs  all  claim  to  ScindCi 
on  consideration  of  the  payment  to  him  by  the  Ameers  of  a  sum 
to  be  determined  by  the  British  (Government.  Fifteen  lakhs  of 
snch  sum  to  be  made  over  by  the  Shah  to  the  Maharajah.  When 
Sbah  Soojah  is  establiahed  in  his  Government  he  is  not  to  mo« 
lest  his  nephew^  the  ruler  of  Herat.  Shah  Soojah  will  enter  in- 
to no  engagements  with  foreign  states  without  knowledge  of 
British  and  Sikh  Oovemments. 

9th  March,  1846.    Treaty  between  British  Government  and 
State  of  Lahore.  Perpetual  peace  between  British  Government  and 
Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh^his  heirs  and  successors.  The  Mahara- 
jah lenounoea  all  claim  to  territories  south  of  Sutlej.    Cedes  to 
British    Government  in  perpetual  sovereignty  the  territories 
between  the  Beas  and  Sutlej  forming  the  Jullunder  Doab^  and  be- 
tween the  Beas  and  Indus,  including  Cashmere  and  Hazarah. 
The  Maharajah  to  pay  to  the  British  Gk>vemment  SO  lakhs  of 
Rupees.    The  mutinous  troops  of  the  Lahore  army  to  be  disarm- 
ed and  disbanded.      The  r^pilar  r^ments  to  be  reorganised 
aeoording  to  Runjeet  Singh's  system.  The  army  to  be  limited  to 
23  battalions  of  infantry  of  800  men  each  and  12,000  cavalry.  The 
36  Ouns  used  against  the  British  troops  and  not  captured  at 
Sobraon  to  be  surrendered.    The  control  of  the  ferries  on  the 
Beeas,  Sutlej  and  Lower  Indus  to  rest  with  the  British  Govern- 
meaty  but  half  the  net  profits  of  the  ferries  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  Lahore  Gh>vemment.   The  troops  of  the  British  Government 
slisll  have  right  of  way  through  any  part  of  the  Lahore  terri- 
tories and  shall  receive  supplies  of  every  sort  on  paying  for  the 
same.    The  Maharajah  not  to  retain  in  his  service  any  British 
Bobject  or  subjects  of  any  European  or  American  State  without 
content  of  the  British  Government.    The  MaharajsJi  to  recog- 
nise the  sovereignty  of  Goolab  Singh  in  such  territories  as  may 
be  sasigned  to  him  by  the  British  Government^  and  the  British 
Government  in  consideration  of  Groolab  Singh's  good  conduct  re- 
cognises his  independence  in  his  own  possessions,  and  admits  him 
to  the  benefit  of  a  separate  treaty.    All  disputes  between  the 
lishore  State  and  Goolab  Singh  to  be  referred  to  the  British  Go- 
▼enunent  for  adjustment     The  limits  to  the  Lahore  territories 
aot  to  be  changed  without  the  concurrence  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment. The  British  Government  will  not  interfere  in  the 
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internal  administration  of  the  Lahore*  State,  but  will  give  its  ad- 
vice and  good  offices  in  all  cases  which  may  be  referred  to  it. 
The  subjects  of  eith^  State  shall,,  on  ndsiting  the  territories  of 
the  other,  be  on  the  footing  of  the  subjects  of  the  most  favouied 
nation. 

lUh  March,  1856.    Articles  of  agreement  between  British 
Government  and  Lahore  Durbar.  The  Lahore  Government  hav- 
ing asked  the  Governor  General  to  station  a  British  force  at 
Lahore  for  the  protection  of  the  Maharajah  pending  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Lahore  army,  and  certain  matters  regarding 
the  territories,  ceded  in  the  fore  noted  treaty,  requiring  further 
settlement,  the  British  Government  agrees  to  leave  a  British  foree 
at  Lahore  till  the  close  of  the  current  year  and  no  longer — this 
force  to  be  placed  in  fuU  possession  of  the  citadel  of  Lahore,  and 
provided  with  convenient  quarters  at  the  expense  of  the  Lahore 
Government,  which  Government  shall  also  pay  all  other  extra  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  detention  of  the  troops  at  Lahore.     The 
Lahore  Government  is  to  apply  itself  at  once  to  the  reorganiza* 
tion  of  the  army,  and  should  it  fail  to  do  so  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  any  time  at  liberty  to  withdraw  the  British  troops.  The 
British  Government  agrees  to  respect  all  bona  fide  jagheera  be- 
longing to  the  families  of  the  late  Maharajah  Runjeet  Singh, 
Kurruck  Singh,  and  Shere  Singh  and  lying  in  the  territcMies 
ceded  by  the  treaty.    The  British  Government  will  aid  the  La* 
hore  Government  in  recovering  the  arrears  of  revenue  due  from 
their  Kardars  and  managers  in  these  ceded  territories.    The 
Lahore  Government  may  remove  from  the  forts  in  the  ceded 
territories  all  treasure  and  State  property  excepting  guns,  but 
the  British  Government  may  retain  any  part  of  such  property  on 
paying  for  it.     Commissioners  to  be  immediately  appointed  to 
lay  down  the  boundaries  between  the  British  and  Lahore  States. 
Treaty  at  Umritsxjr,  March  16th,  1846,  between  the  British 
Government  and  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh.  The  British  Govern- 
ment in  consideration  of  a  payment  of  75  lakhs  ^^  transfers  and 
makes  over  for  ever  in  independent  possession  to  Maharajah  Go- 
lab  Singh  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body''  the  country  east  of 
the  Indus  and  west  of  the  Bavee  including  Chumba  and  exclud- 
ing Lahoul.    The  eastern  boundary  of  this  territory  to  be  laid 
down  by  special  Commissioners.    The  limits  of  the  Maharajah's 
territories  not  to  be  changed  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  Government.    The  whole  military  force  of  the  Mahara- 
jah to  join  with  the  British  troops  when  employed  in  the  hills. 
The  Maharajah  never  to  employ  any  British  subject  or  the  sub- 
ject of  any  European  ot  American  State  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  Government.     The  British  Government  will  aid  the 
Maharajah  in  protecting  his  territory  from  external  enemies.  The 
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Maharajah  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment  «id  wiU  testify  such  recognition  by  annual  present*. 

December  I6ih,  1846.  Agreement  between  British  Oovern- 
ment  and  the  Lahore  Durbar.  The  Durbar  having  solicited  the 
British  Government  to  give  its  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
Pcmjab  dnring  the  minority  of  Dhuleep  Singh^  such  aid  is  given 
under  new  articles  of  agreement.  The  treaty  of  March  9th  re- 
maiiis  binding  except  as  to  the  Clause  which  prohibits  the  British 
Government  from  interfering  in  the  internal  administration  of 
the  Lahore  State.  A  British  officer  with  supreme  power  is  to 
be  stationed  at  Lahore.  The  administration  shall  be  conducted 
according  to  the  national  feelings  and  customs.  Changes  in  de- 
tails of  administration  shall  be  avoided,  except  when  necessary, 
and  all  details  shall  be  conducted  by  native  officers,  under  a  na« 
tive  Council  of  Regency  acting  under  the  control  of  the  British 
Resident.  This  Council  of  Regency  shall  conduct  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  in  consul^tion  with  the  British  Resident.  A 
British  force,  of  strength  to  be  fixed  by  the  Governor  General,  to 
Kmain  at  Lahore  to  protect  the  Maharajah  and  preserve  peace. 
The  British  Government  may  occupy  any  fort  or  post  in  the 
Punjab  deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  capital  or  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  Lahore  State  shall  pay  the  British 
Government  22  lakhs  of  new  Nanuck  Shahee  Rupees  per  annum 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  force.  A  lakh  and  fifty  thousand 
Rupees  per  annum  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Maharanee, 
Dhuleep  Singh's  mother.  These  provisions  to  have  effect  until 
the  4th  September,  1854,  when  Dhuleep  Singh  will  attain  the 
^  of  16  and  no  longer  ;  and  the  arrangement  to  cease  before 
that  time  if  the  Governor  General  and  the  Lahore  Durbar  shall 
be  satisfied  that  British  interference  is  no  longer  necessary. 

March  29M,  1849.  Terms  granted  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  Maharajah  Dhuleep  Singh  and  accepted  on  his  behalf  by 
the  Council  of  Regency.  The  Maharajah  resigns  for  himself  and 
heirs  all  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Punjab.  All  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lahore  State  is  confiscated  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Kohinoor  diamond  surrendered  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  His  Highness  Dhuleep  Sing  to  receive  from  the  Ho- 
nourable East  India  Company  for  the  support  of  himself,  his  rela- 
tives and  the  servants  of  the  State,  a  pension  not  exceeding  four 
and  not  less  than  five  lakhs  of  Company's  Rupees  per  annum. 
He  is  to  be  treated  with  all  respect  and  honor,  to  retain  his  title 
of  Maharajah  Bahadoor  and  to  continue  to  receive  for  life  such 
portion  of  the  above  named  pension  as  may  be  allotted  to  him 
personally,  provided  he  shall  remain  obedient  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment and  reside  at  such  places  as  the  Governor  General  may 
select. 
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Muscat.  May  31s/,  1839  A  treaty  of  commerce  between 
the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Sultan  Imaum  of  Muscat.  It 
provides  for  mutual  freedom  of  residence  and  trade.  The  houses 
of  British  subjects  in  the  Muscat  territory  shall  not  be  entered  or 
be  searched,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  or  the  cognizance 
of  the  British  Consul  or  Agent.  Each  nation  may  appoint  con- 
Bids  to  reside  in  the  other's  dominions  whenever  the  interests  of 
commerce  may  require  it.  The  subjects  of  the  Sultan  in  the  ser- 
vice of  British  residents  shall  enjoy  the  same  immunities  as  Bri- 
tish residents  themselves,  but  if  convicted  of  crime  they  shall  be 
discharged  from  British  service,  and  made  over  to  the  Mus- 
cat authorities.  The  Muscat  authorities  shall  not  interfere  in 
disputes  between  British  subjects,  or  between  British  subjects  and 
the  subjects  of  other  Christian  nations.  In  disputes  between  a 
subject  of  the  Sultan  and  a  British  subject,  if  the  former  is  the 
complainant  the  case  shall  be  heard  by  the  British  Consul  or 
Agent — if  the  latter,  by  an  authority  aj^inted  by  the  Sultan  ; 
but  in  the  presence  of  the  British  Consul  or  Agent  or  some  one 
appointed  by  him.  The  evidence  of  a  convicted  perjurer  is  nev^r 
to  be  received  in  any  case.  The  property  of  a  British  subject 
dying  in  the  Muscat  dominions  to  be  made  over  to  the  British 
Consul  and  vice  versa.  The  property  of  a  British  subject  become 
bankrupt  in  the  Muscat  dominions  to  be  seized  by  the  British 
Agent  and  paid  to  his  creditors.  Mutual  aid  to  be  given  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  from  the  subjects  of  either  country.  Five  per 
cent,  tobethe  maximum  of  duty  leviable  on  British  goods  imported 
into  Muscat  on  British  bottoms.  This  charge  to  cover  sJl  im- 
port, export  and  pilotage  dues,  and  to  secure  the  goods  against 
all  inland  transit  duties  or  additional  imposts  of  any  kind.  There 
are  to  be  no  prohibitory  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  and  no 
monopolies  except  in  the  articles  of  ivory  and  gum  copal.  In 
cases  of  dispute  as  to  the  value  of  the  goods  chargeable  vrith 
duty  the  Sultan  may  claim  a  twentieth  part  of  the  goods  them- 
selves ;  or  if  that  be  impracticable  the  point  shall  be  referred  to 
an  arbitrator  on  each  side,  who  shall  between  them  appoint  an 
umpire  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  Should  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Sultan  be  at  war  with  another  country  their  subjects 
may  pass  to  such  country  through  the  dominions  of  either  power, 
with  all  merchandize  except  warlike  stores.  But  th^  shall  not 
enter  any  port  or  place  actually  blockaded  or  besieged.  Mutual 
assistance  shall  be  given  to  vessels  in  distress  and  in  the  resto* 
ration  of  wrecked  property.  The  S^dtan  renews  his  former 
agreements  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

December  17M,  1839.    A  further  agreement  for  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  slave  trade. 

July  2%df  1841.    It  was  explained  to  the  Imaum  that  in  the 
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limitation  of  all  duties  to  five  per  cent.>  made  in  the  oonventioa 
of  May  Slst,  1839,  the  iirords  precluding  '*  any  other  charge  by 
Goyemment  whatsoeveri  were  understood  by  Her  Majesty  to 
mean,  any  other  charge  whatever  made  by  the  Government  or 
by  any  local  authority  of  the  Oovernment/'  This  interpretation 
was  accepted  in  a  counter-declaration  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Imanm  on  the  same  day ;  and  on  that  day  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  were  exchanged  accordingly. 

October  2nd,  1845.  A  further  agreement  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat  was  concluded  at  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression  from  and 
after  January  1st,  1847,  of  the  export  of  slaves  from  His  High- 
nesses African  Dominions.  The  Sultan  Imaum  prohibits  the 
trade  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  autliorizes  the  British  Go- 
vemment  to  seize  all  Muscat  slavers. 

Nkpaul.  February  lOM,  1855.  An  extradition  treaty  based 
on  a  system  of  complete  reciprocity.  The  persons  to  be  surren- 
dered by  either  Government  are  those  charged  with  "  murder, 
attempt  to  murder,  rape,  maiming,  thuggee,  dacoity,  highway 
robbi^,  poisoning,  burglary  and  arson.'^  The  expenses  of  ex- 
tradition to  be  borne  by  the  Government  making  the  requisition. 
Persona  attached  to  the  Residency  who  may  commit  crimes  in 
the  Nepal  territory  and  take  refuge  in  the  Residency  are  to  be 
given  up.  The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  until  one  or  other  of 
the  contracting  parties  signify  a  wish  that  it  shall  terminate. 

Nizam.  2\st  May,  1853.  The  peace,  union  and  friendship  be- 
tween the  East  India  Company  and  the  Nizam's  Government  to 
be  perpetual  and  all  the  former  treaties  confirmed  except  as  af- 
fected by  this  agreement.  The  subsidiary  force  hitherto  furnish- 
ed by  the  East  India  Company  to  His  Highness  the  Nizam  to 
be  continued  at  its  former  strength  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
tecting  the  person  of  His  Highness  and  suppressing  rebellion, 
but  not  to  be  employed  on  trifling  occasions  or  for  the  collection 
of  Revenue.  The  Honourable  East  India  Company  agrees  to 
maintain  in  lieu  of  His  Highness's  present  contingent,  an  auxi- 
liary fwce  to  be  styled  the  Hydrabad  contingent,  to  consist  of 
not  less  than  5,000  infantry  and  2,000  cavaky  with  four  field 
batteries,  to  be  commanded  by  British  officers,  and  controlled  hj 
the  British  Government  through  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad. 
The  contingent  shall  be  available  when  needed  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disturbances  in  the  Company's  territory  and  the  Compa- 
ny's troops  shall  in  return  assist  in  queUing  disturbances  in  His 
Highness's  dominions.  In  the  event  of  war  the  subsidiary  force 
and  contingent  shall  be  employed  as  the  British  Grovernment 
may  determine,  provided  that  2  battalions  shall  always  remain 
near  the  Capital  of  Hyderabad.    And  beyond  the  said  subsidiary 
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and  coiitigent  forces  the  Nizam  shall  not  be  called  on  to  furnish 
any  other  troops. 

The  Nizam  assigns  to  the  exclusive  management  of  the  British 
Government  territory  yielding  an  annual  gross  revenue  of  about 
50  lakhs  for  the  payment  of  the  contingent,  of  the  interest  on 
his  debt,  and  other  purposes.  The  British  Government  is  annu« 
ally  to  account  to  the  Nizam  for  the  management  of  this  territo- 
ry, and  make  over  to  the  Nizam  any  surplus  that  may  remain 
after  the  payment  of  the  contingent  and  the  other  items.  A 
schedule  of  the  assigned  districts  is  appended  to  the  treaty. 

Pahlunpoor.  June  ISth  and  August  Ibth,  1858.  The  Jhareja 
Chiefs  of  Santulpore  and  Charchut  engage  to  suppress  Infanticide 
in  their  districts. 

Persia.  June  I2th,  1848.  A  firman  addressed  by  the  Shah, 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Government,  to  the  Governor  of 
Fars  and  the  Governor  of  Ispahan  and  Persian  Arabia,  prohibits 
the  export  or  import  of  slaves  by  sea«  The  slave  trade  by  land  is 
not  prohibited. 

August  1851.  Convention  between  British  Government  and 
Persia,  concedes  to  Her  Majesty's  and  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  cruisers  the  right  to  search  Persian  vessels  for  slaves. 
The  convention  to  be  in  force  for  11  years  from  January  1st,  185^, 
and  no  longer.  Approved  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  in 
October,  1851. 

Bamporb.  August  2\st,  1850.  The  Nuwab  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  harmony  of  his  family  agrees  to  settle  certain  specified 
sums  on  each  member. 

Sattara.  September  4tth,  1839.  A  treaty  supplemental  to  the 
treaty  of  September  25th,  1819.  The  Rajah  abandons  his  claim 
to  certain  territories,  assigns  others  to  be  managed  by  the  British 
Government,  and  binds  himself  to  make  a  suitable  allowance  for 
the  support  of  his  brother. 

September  23^,  1839.  The  Bajah  prohibits  Suttee  and  abo- 
lishes transit  duties. 

Punt  Sucheo.  February  3rf,  1889.  A  treaty  explanatory  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Punt  Sucheo  and  the  British  Government  of 
April  22d,  1830.  The  Punt  agrees  to  maintain  an  efficient  Po- 
lice and  to  aid  in  the  extradition  of  criminal  refugees,  makes  over 
the  administration  of  certain  villages  to  the  British  Government, 
abolishes  transit  dues,  agrees  to  incur  no  debts  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  Government,  to  provide  for  the  family  of  the 
late  Punt — and  to  adopt  the  Company's  Rupee  as  the  current 
coin  of  his  dominions. 

Sawunt  Warreb.  September  15th,  1838.  The  Sirdesaee  sur- 
renders to  the  British  Government  all  claim  to  land  and  sea  cus- 
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toms  in  conftideration  of  an  annual  payment  by  the  British  Oo« 
vernment. 

SiND.  Treaty  with  Oovemment  of  Hyderabad^  July  2d^  1884, 
regulates  the  tolLs  on  the  Indus. 

Treaty  with  Ameers  of  Sind,  April  20th,  1838.  The  British 
Government  agrees  to  restore  friendship  between  the  Ameers  and 
Kunjeet  Singh.  A  British  Minister  is  to  reside  at  Hyderabad, 
and  the  Ameers  may  send  a  Vakeel  to  reside  at  the  Court  of 
the  British  Crovemment. 

Khybpoor.  Treaty  between  the  British  Gtovernment  and  Meer 
Roostum  Khan,  24th  December,  1838^  Perpetual  friendship  be- 
tween the  Honourable  East  Indiia  Company  and  Meer  B.oostum 
and  his  heirs,  &c.  The  British  Oovernment  engages  to  protect 
the  principality.  The  Meer  acknowledges  supremacy  of  British 
Goyernment,  will  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  it,  and 
will  have  no  connection,  or  negotiation  with  other  States.  He 
will  commit  no  aggressions,  but  refer  all  disputes  to  the  British 
Government.  He  will  furnish  troops  according  to  his  means  at 
the  requisition  of  the  British  Government,  and  the  British  Oo- 
vemment will  not  covet  a  "  dam  or  dirhum''  of  his  territories. 
The  Ameer  shall  be  absolute  ruler  of  the  country ;  and  the  British 
juriadiction  shall  not  be  introduced.  The  Ameer  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  promote  trade  on  the  Indus.  A  British  Agent  shall 
reside  at  Khjnrpoor,  and  the  Ameer  may  send  an  Agent  to  reside 
St  the  Court  of  the  British  Government.  Batifi^  by  the  Go* 
venior  General,  January  10th,  1839. 

Separate  Article.  The  British  Government  in  time  of  war 
may  occupy  the  fort  of  Bukker  as  a  depot  for  treasure  and  mu- 
nitions. 

Hyobrabad.  Treaty  with  Ameers,  March  11th,  1839.  Lasting 
iriendship.  A  British  force  not  exceeding  5,000  men  to  be  main- 
tained in  Sind.  All  the  Meers,  Sobdar  Khan  excepted,  to  pay 
^h  a  lakh  of  Rupees  annually  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bri- 
tish force.  The  British  Government  undertakes  to  protect  the 
territory  of  the  Ameers  from  all  foreign  aggression.  The  Ameers 
to  remain  absolute  rulers  in  their  principidities,  and  the  British 
jurisdiction  not  to  be  introduced.  The  Ameers  will  refer  all 
their  disputes  to  the  British  Resident.  They  wiU  not  negotiate 
with  foreign  States  without  consent  of  the  British  Government. 
They  will  act  in  subordinate  co-operation  with  the  British  Gt>- 
vernment,  and  furnish  when  required  3,000  troops,  to  be  paid  by 
the  British  Government  when  employed  under  British  officers 
bepnd  the  Sind  Frontier.  The  Company's  Rupee  shall  be  cur- 
]%nt  in  the  Sind  territories.  All  tolls  on  ^e  Indus  are  abolish- 
^,  but  goods  when  landed  and  sold  to  be  subject  to  the  usual 
duties  of  the  coimtry,  except  when  sold  in  a  British  camp  or  can- 
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tonment.  Goods  may  be  bonded  at  tbe  mouths  of  the  Indus  till 
the  proper  time  arrives  for  sending  them  up  the  river. 

Meerfoor.  ISth  June,  1841.  Lasting  fnendship  and  alliance 
between  the  Honourable  East  India  Company  and  Sher  Maho- 
med Khan,  Meer  of  Meerpoor.  The  Ameer  to  pay  Rs.  50,000  per 
annum  towards  support  of  British  force  in  Sind.  The  British  Go- 
vernment to  protect  the  Meer  from  foreign  aggression.  The 
Ameer  to  remain  sole  Tuier  in  his  principality,  and  the  British 
Government  shall  not  be  introduced.  The  Meer  will  refer  to  the 
British  Government  all  his  disputes  with  the  other  Ameers.  The 
Meer  will  not  treat  with  foreign  States  without  consent  of  British 
Government.  The  Meer  will  act  in  subordinate  co-operation 
with  British  Government  for  defensive  purposes,  and  will  furnish 
a  quota  of  troops.  The  Company's  Rupee  to  be  current  in  the 
Meer's  territory.  Tolls  on  the  Indus  abolished.  Goods  landed 
and  sold  may  be  taxed  except  when  sold  in  a  British  camp  or  can- 
tonment. Goods  may  be  bonded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  till 
the  period  arrives  for  sending  them  up  the  river. 

Batified  by  Governor  General  in  Council,  August  16th,  1841. 

SiNjjiA.  Treaty  of  13th  January,  1844,  between  British  Gro- 
vernment  and  Maharajah  Jyajee  Bao.  Former  treaties  to  remain 
in  force  except  as  now  altered.  Revenue  of  certain  additional 
districts  appropriated  to  Bupp<»rt  the  contingent.  Should  the 
revenues  now  and  heretofore  assigned  exceed  18  lakhs,  the 
surplus  to  be  paid  to  the  Maharajah,  but  should  the  revenue  fall 
short  of  18  lakhs  the  deficit  to  be  made  good  by  His  Highness. 
The  Civil  administration  of  the  assigned  districts  to  be  conducted 
by  the  British  Government.  His  Highness  to  pay  to  the  British 
Government  the  sum  of  26  lakhs  within  14  days  from  date  of 
this  treaty,  partly  for  arrears  of  charges  of  contingent,  and  partly 
as  compensation  to  British  Government  for  expenses  of  the  late 
hostilities.  As  the  British  Government  undertakes  to  defend 
the  Maharajah  and  his  dominions,  the  Maharajah's  military  force 
exclusive  of  the  above  contingent  is  never  to  exceed  9000  men, 
and  all  troops  novy  entertained  in  excess  to  be  paid  up  in  full  and 
disbanded,  with  a  three  months'  gratuity.  The  minority  of  the 
Maharajah  to  end,  January  19th,  1853.  The  Government  to  be 
administered  in  the  interim  by  a  Council  of  Regency  according 
to  the  advice  of  the  British  Resident.  Three  lakhs  per  annum 
assigned  to  Her  Highness  Tara  Baee.  The  British  Government 
shall  as  heretofore  exert  its  influence  and  good  offices  to  maintain 
the  territorial  rights  of  the  Maharajah,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
State  of  Siiidia  at  present  residing  in  the  neighbouring  and  other 
native  States.     * 
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HINDOSTAN  AND  THIBET  ROADS. 

India  Records,  No.  XVI. 

Report  on  t?ie  Operations  connected  with  the  Hindostan  and  TAi- 
bet  Roads,  from  1850  to  1855.  By  Capt.  D.  Briggs,  Superin- 
tendent, Hill  Roads. 

In  1850^  the  attention  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was  turned  to  the 
practice  of  Begar  or  forced  labour^  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Pro- 
tected Hill  States  from  time  immemorial.  When  the  Hill  Chiefs 
depended  solely  on  their  subjects  for  defence  against  outside  ag- 
gression^  the  subject  was  always  at  liberty  to  transfer  the  allegi- 
ance to  a  new  master^  and  oppression  was  thus  restrained.  But  the 
British  Government  by  protecting  the  Chiefs  from  danger  from 
abroad  has  made  them  too  powerful  at  home^  the  natural  check 
on  oppression  has  been  removed,  and  Begar  is  enforced  to  an  in- 
tolerable extent.  In  1815,  the  Hill  Chiefs  engaged  in  return  for 
the  aid  afforded  them  against  the  Goorkas  to  supply  the  British 
Government  with  labourers,  whenever  they  should  be  required,  and 
to  construct  such  hill  roads  within  their  Chiefships  as  the  Bri- 
tish Government  should  desire.  For  many  years  this  latter  con- 
dition was  a  dead  letter,  but  more  recently  the  increase  of  Sani- 
taria in  the  hills  around  Simla  occasioned  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  labour  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  the  construction  of 
roads,  and  the  conveyance  of  burdens.  The  whole  of  this  duty 
fell  on  the  scanty  population  of  the  Hill  States ;  there  was  no 
other  labour  to  be  had.  The  treaty  of  1815  empowered  us  to  de- 
mand the  labour  from  the  Chiefs,  and  though  our  Government  al- 
ways in  spite  of  that  treaty  paid  the  labourers  liberally,  yet  the 
wages  so  paid  were  always  claimed  by  the  Chief  fronj  his  sept  by 
virtue  of  the  right  to  "  Begar.*'  But  the  system  oi  depending 
on  porterage  for  the  conveyance  of  the  enormous  Government 
establishments,  invalids  and  their  servants,  supplies  for  troops, 
merchandize,  building  materials,  &c.  was  expensive  as  well  as  op- 

Eressive,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  resolved  to  construct  carriage  roads 
y  which  the  necessity  of  employing  human  labour  in  the  trans- 
port of  baggage  would  be  obviated.  The  first  object  was  to 
construct  a  road  from  the  plains  to  Simla  with  branch  lines  to 
the  stations  of  Dugshaie,  Kussowlie,  and  Subathoo.  The  line  to 
Simla  was  to  be  extended  towards  Thibet  so  as  to  open  the 
salubrious  valley  of  Kunawur,  and  afford  direct  commercial  inter- 
course with  Western  China,  and  so  direct  into  our  own  pro- 
yinces  the  trade  at  present  monopolized  by  Russia.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  incorporate  in  the  new  line  any  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting road  from  Kalka  to  Simla.     The  new  road  '^  leaves  the 

02 
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plains  in  the  ]ieighbourIux)d  of  KiUka,  and  gradtiall7  ascends, 
for    14  miles,  to  a  gorge  in  the  extensive  range  of  hills  which 
border  the  plains  and  c:i^tend  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  Jamna. 
On  the  left  lies   Kussowlee,   6   miles   distant,  and  fearer,  and 
overlooking  the  gorge,  stands  the  Lawrence  Asylum.    To  the 
right  is  Dugshai,  close  under  which  the  road  winds  to  the  low 
neck  of  land  which  connects  the  long  outer  rangGi  above  mention- 
ed, with  the  main  body  of  the  Himalayas*    Here  an  abrupt  spur 
thrown  off  to  the  eastward,  at  right  angles  to  the  desired   divec- 
tion,   renders  a  tunnel  of  1,900  feet  necessary,     From  this  the 
line  runs   to  the  next  obligatory  point  near  the  rich  valley  of 
Solon,  which  it  enters  at  a  spot  eminently  calculated  for  a  large 
European  Settlement ;  it  then  skirts  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Krole  Mountain,  and  running  through  the  next  obligatory  point 
at   Kundah,  commenoes  an  ascent  of  5  miles  to  Kearee  Ghat, 
passing  above  the  fine  valley  of  Bhagurree.     From  this  it   runs 
nearly  level,  through  the  volcanic  cliflb  of  Tara  Devi,  to  an  ob- 
ligatory point  within  4  miles  of  Simla,  to  which  it  ascends    at 
a  gradient  of  1    in  25,  steeper  than  any  on  the  whole  line,  but 
rendered  necessary  by  the  elevated  position  of  the  Sanatarium. 
Two  and   a  half  miles  beyond  Simla,  after  emerging  ftom  the 
fifth  obligatory  neck,  another  rugged  spur  running  to  the  South* 
East  renders  a  tunnel  of  550  feet  neoessary;  from  which  the  line 
runs   at  an  imperceptible  gradient,  for  40  miles,  to  the  Nagkan* 
dah   Pass,   9,300   feet   above  the  level  of  the  sea.     From  this, 
skirting  the  Northern  face  of  the  massive  Huttoo   Mountain,   it 
holds   a  level  course  to  the  obligatory  point  under  Bagee ;  from 
which  an  easy  ascent  brings  it  to  the  highest  point  on  the  line 
at  Kundrelah,  which  hasan  elevation  of  9,660 feet.     Descending 
to  the  obligatory  Soongree  Pass,  it  turns  Northward  to  avoid  the 
snow  limit  of  the  Himalayas,  and  seeks  the  valley  of  the   Sat* 
ledge.     Skirting  this  at  a  general  elevation  of  6,000  feet,  (tem- 
porarily vitiated  by  the  tremendous  clifib  bordering  the  Noguree 
torrent,)    it  crosses   the   Sutledge  River  above  the  old  bridge  of 
Wangtoo,  from  which  it  ascends  to  the  village  of  Chini,  unrival- 
led for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
Gently  descending  in  order  to  avoid  the  deep  inflections  of  the 
snow-fed  tributaries  of  the   Sutledge,   it  runs  through  the  rich 
vineyards  of  Barung  and  Akpah,  imtil  it  again  meets  the   Sut- 
ledge under  the  towns  of  Soongum  and  Kanum,  renowned  no 
less  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  than  in  the  commercial  estima- 
tion  of  Thibet   and  Western   China.     Under  Sapooee  the  line 
again  crosses  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutledge,  now  flowing  at  an 
elevation  of  8,300  feet,   and  taking  advantage  of  an  old  bed  of 
that    most  turbulent  stream.  100  feet  above  its  present  level,  it 
emerges  on  the  Highlands  of  Thibet  near  the  Chinese  village   of 
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Sliipl^  from  which  roods  as  old  as  the  people  themselves  rnn  East^ 
West,  and  North,  trarersed  hy  baggage  cattle  of  all  descriptions." 

Operations  were  comttienced  in  Jnly^  1850,  in  detached  por- 
iioDs  at  ft  distance  from  eadi  other.  This  plan  was  adopted  in 
order  that  the  begarees  from  each  HiU  State  should  be  employed  at 
that  portion  of  the  Une  which  lay  nearest  their  homes.  It  was  boou 
foond  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  engagements  of  the 
Hill  Qmh  to  sapply  labonr.  After  various  ineffectual  attempts 
to  keep  them  to  their  engagements,  the  Government  abandoned 
its  treaty  rights,  and  adopted  the  system  which  has  since  been 
adhered  to  of  paving  every  laboiorer  two  annas  per  diem ;  the  full 
market  rate  of  uie  North  West  Provinces. 

The  most  difficult  undertaking  on  the  road  from  Kalka  to 
Simla  was  the  reduction  of  the  cliffi  which  line  the  Western 
flank  of  the  Tara  I>evi  Mountain.  One  portion  of  400  feet  had 
to  be  eat  down  to  a  depth  of  150  feet  to  obtain  sufficient  breadth 
of  road  way.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  work  perform- 
ed IB  opening  tiie  road  from  Simla  to  Dugshaie  to  a  breadth  of 
twelve  feet : — 

Cvhicfeef. 

''l^l.-^Of  h«d  rock  reduceable  only  by  blasting,  57,34,663 
2»rf. — Of  slate,  shingle^  stones^  and  earth,  ...  1,41,70,417 
3rd.— Of  revetment  walls,  8,28,893 

Total  Cubic  Feet  of  work,  . . .  2,07,28,973'' 
Ihe  execution  of  this  required  8,48,dl2  days'  work  at  a  cost 
fcr  labourer's  wages  of  Rs.  31,049,  exclusive  of  the  hire  of 
artificers,  Sfec.  The  expenditure  per  mile  was  Rs.  1,237.  There 
is  one  viaduct  of  260  feet  across  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  there 
are  eight  American  lattice  Bridges  of  from  30  to  50  feet  span. 
The  whole  was  completed  in  240  working  days  in  1850-51.  Se- 
venty-two miles  of  12  feet  road  on  the  same  scientific  principles 
iuive  been  constructed  between  Dugshaie  and  Kussowlie,  Dugshaie 
and  Subathoo,  and  the  widening  of  the  road  from  Simla  to  the 
plains  to  16  feet  is  now  in  progress,  and  masonry  parapets  are 
under  erection  on  the  crest  of  every  precipice.  Captain  Briggs  es- 
timates the  direct  returns  on  the  road  (from  tolls)  at  15  per 
cent,  on  the  outlay,  exclusive  of  the  indirect  return  from  the  sav- 
ing to  Government  on  the  conveyance  of  stores  and  the  march- 
ing of  troops.  Repairing  expenses  are  estimated  at  Rs.  35-8  per 
laile  per  anmim. 

On  the  line  between  Simla  and  the  frontiers  of  China  116 
iniks  of  6  feet  road  are  completed  save  two  short  breaks,  and  60 
lailes  of  unfinished  work  will  shortly  remain  between  Simla  and 
the  frontier  of  China.  The  cost  of  these  works,  deducting  Rs. 
40,000  subscribed  by  four  Native  States,  has  been  Rs.  77,685  or 
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Kb.  706  per  mile.  Captain  Briggs  then  discusses  at  length  the 
timber  yielding  capacity  of  the  hills.  At  Nachar  in  Kunawar  is 
a  forest  of  2^000  sound  trees  at  a  distanee  of  20,000  yards  from 
the  bed  of  the  Sutlej,  into  which  the  trees  could  easily  be  convey- 
ed by  a  sliding  trough.  By  this  means  Captain  Briggs  under- 
takes to  lay  down  at  Ferozepore  three  lakhs  worth  of  Timber, 
annually  at  a  cost  of  four  annas  per  cubic  foot.  He  pro- 
poses before  cutting  the  timber  to  secure  it  against  insect  and 
decay  by  the  infusion  of  some  antiseptic  into  the  growing 
tree.  It  is  also  necessary  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Deodur  forests  which  the  Hill  Chiefe  are  rapidly 
destroying,  and  for  the  planting  of  the  hill  sides  with  timber 
trees. 

At  Shiel,  nine  miles  east  of  Kundrelah  in  Kunawur  and  near  the 
Pabur  river  occurs  magnetic  iron  ore  of  great  richness  and  abun- 
dance. Millions  of  tons  of  charcoal  could  be  procured  from  the 
forests  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  and  judging  from  a  series 
of  experiments  (yet  incomplete)  Captain  Briggs  is  confident 
that  the  Shiel  Iron  can  compete  with  Merthyr  l^dvil  and  Glas- 
gow in  cheapness,  and  beat  them  both  in  quality.  The  iron 
might  be  brought  down  the  Touse  in  flat  bottomed  barges.  Cap- 
tain Briggs  concludes  with  an  elaborate  detail  of  the  system  of 
accounts  employed.  The  Appendix  to  the  Report  contains  tabular 
statements  the  results  of  which  are,  as  follows.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  19  "  Hill  States"  by  the  Census  of  1855,  was  5,12,000, 
Bussaher  the  most  populous  containing  1,50,000.  The  strength  of 
Deodur  beams  as  compared  with  those  of  British  oak  is  as  228 
to  350.  That  of  Pinus  Longifolia  or  "  Cheet"  as  304  to  350.  In  a 
Minute  in  Council,  dated  6th  July,  1852,  Lord  Dalhousie  ex- 
presses the  highest  opinion  of  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Briggs' 
services  on  the  Hindostan  and  Thibet  Roads. 


MADRAS   POLICE   RETURNS   FOR    1855. 


Mr.  T.  G.  Clarke,  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Police,  on  4th  June,  submits  to  Lieutenant  Col.  J.  C.  Boulderson 
twelve  tables  containing  Statistics  of  the  Madras  Town  Police. 
Mr.  Clarke  gives  a  short  analysis  of  these  Returns,  and  of  the  more 
heinous  cases  of  crime.  The  following  is  the  abstract  of  cases 
summarily  punished  : — 
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AB0TBAOT  Staixxbkt  o/  CoMi  mmtnorily  ditpomd  o/aiihe  General  and  Town 

Police  Qfieea  during  the  year  1855. 


Charges. 


AggravBted  AjsaoltB, 

AiwaahB, 

Attemptiiig  to  steal  or  suspected  of 

itealii]^^ 

Breach  of  the  Peaces  

of  PoHce  Regulatioiij  No.  4, 

▼12..    Tending    Liquor   or  Toddy 

wiihont    License   and   smuggling 

under  Act  XIX.  of  1852, 

of  Police  Regulation,  No.  6, 


Tiz.  using  fihise  woghts  and  mea- 

of  Police  Regulation,  No.  10, 

▼is.  furious  and  careless  riding 
and  driving,  ftc.,    ... 

■■•"■■  of  Trust,        ...        ... 

Criin{Hng,       ...         ...        ... 

Deiertion, 

Drawing  Lotteries  not  authorised 
by  Ck>yemment  in  contrayention 
of  Act  V.  of  1844,  Section  2,      . 

GtmbEng, 

Haying  in  poeseerion,  purchasing 
or  receiving  stolen  property. 

Injuring  trees,  public  property,  &c., 

Mudemeanors,  

Nuisances,      

Refusing  to  woric,  neglect  of  duty 

*  *and  disobedience  of  order, 

to  Tnaintain  wife  and  chil- 

Qiou,  •••  ...  ...  ... 

Snatching  away  by  force,  or  taking 

forcible  possession. 
Swindling,  cheating,  and  frauds 
Taking  away  or  obtaining  by  false 

pretences  or  undue  means, 
llareatening    to    assault    or    using 

tkreatening  language,       

^  I^SpSBB^Vy  ••*  •••  ••• 

*"B*^****^     •••      «••      •«• 

Total, 


3 


1 

a 

5Z5 


4 

2,735 

104 
2,166 


24 

16 

108 

87 

5 

9P 


5 
17 

115 

22 

853 

1,758 

46 

a7 

26 
2 

225 

86 
174 
154 


it 


a  J 
d 


si 


^25 


T3 


8,763 


8 


o  *  o 


2 

8 
20 


••• 


2 
8 
4 


20 


130 


145 


343 


-8 

d 


s. 


u 


4 

7  1,048 


3,342 


21 


97 


... 
8  ' 


1 

•  • 

9 
10 


9 
22 

8 

22 

780 

2,647 


28 


3 

2 
90 


o  o 

^   ■** 

Jz; 


69  ;  8,103 


3,860 

132 
1,154 


12 

18 

50 

33 
1 

84 


1 

7 

160 

27 

642 

666 

25 

40 

32 
2 


26 

124 
79 


■ 

a 


o 


d 

3 


4 

4,915 

140 
4,496 


33 

22 

147 

35 

9 

112 


10 
29 

171 

52 

1,435 

3,313 

55 

40 

86 
3 


148   309 


7,323 


28 
214 
230 


15,838 
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There  were  986  cases  of  simple  larceny  in  which  1^213  persons 
were  arrested^  580  convicted^  and  633  aquitted.  The  amount  of 
property  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  was  Rs.  1,155-3-8,  of  which 
Bs.  l^OO^i  was  recovered.  Under  the  General  Merchant  Seamen's 
Act,  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act,  46  cases  were  brought  up, 
involving  142  defendants.  Of  these  113  were  imprisoned,  5  fined, 
and  24  acquitted.  Under  the  Boat  Act  there  were  38  cases  in- 
Tolving  104  defendants,  of  whom  31  were  flogged,  17  fined,  and 
56  acquitted. 

There  were  1038  cases  of  offence  among  the  Police,  of  which 
897  were  for  neglect  of  duty,  and  23  for  corruption.  Of  the 
whole,  7  were  sent  to  the  roads,  7  flogged,  907  fined,  18  dismiss- 
ed the  service,  185  acquitted  or  1124  in  all.  Of  the  74  cases 
involving  99  persons,  there  were 

For  Murder,            2 

Shooting,  &c.  with  intent  to  murder,         ...         ...  3 

Carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  under  10,        . .          ...  1 

Uttering  forged  documents,           . .         . .          ...  3 

false  coin,             . .          . .          ...         ...  1 

Kidnapping  children,          ...         . .  2 

Burglary, ...  3 

Larceny,       ...         . .          . .          . »          ...          ...  45 

Receiving  stolen  goods,       ...         ...  0 

Stealing  from  person, ...  1 

Embezzlement,         ...  3 

Breach  of  Trust,      . .          . .          ...         ...         ...  3 

Poisoning  Cattle, . .          1 

Aggravated  Assault,            ...         .  •          . .          ...  1 

Obtaining  on  false  pretences,         ...         ...         . .  3 

Concealing  Truth,               ...         . .          . .           ...  1 

Trespass  and  carrying  away  married  woman  by  force,  1 


74      • 

Of  the  prisoners  73  were  convicted.  Rs.  7,476-13-3  was  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen,  and  Rs.  3,570-6-5  was  recovered. 

Comparative  Abstract. 


1854. 

1855. 

v^ases,    .  >  •        • .  • 

...     12,136 

10,895 

Prisoners, 

. .      20,633 

18,520 

Convicted, 

. .      11,702 

10,295 

Acquitted, 

. .       8,931 

8,215 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Cases  dinposed  of  by  Magidrates, 

1854.  1859. 

Cases, 10,997  970O 

Prisoners,          ..         ..   19,022  17,049 

Convicted,         ..          ..   10,423  9096 

Acquitted,         ..          ..       8599  7953 
Comparative  Statement  of  Seamen$'  Cases. 

1854.  1855. 

Cases,     ......            59  4G 

Prisoners,                      ..          203  142 

Convicted,         ..          ..          165  118 

Acquitted,         ....            38  24 

Comparative  Statement  of  Boatmen's  Cases. 

1854.  1855. 

1.  sses,                •  •          •  •             wM  oo 

Prisoners,         . .          . .             79  104 

Convicted,        ....             18  48 

Acquitted,        ....              61  56 
Comparative  Statement  of  Policeman's  Offences, 

1854.  1855.  ' 

Cases,               ..                      1073  1038 

Prisoners,         ..                      1177  1124 

Convicted,        ....            908  939 

Acquitted,        . .          . .             179  185 
Comparative  Statement  of  Cases  committed  to  tie  Supreme  Court. 

1854.  1855. 
Cases,  ....  80  74 
Prisoners,  . .  . .  147  .  99 
Convicted,  ....  97  73 
Acquitted,  ....  50  26 
Property  stolen,  Ks.  22,916  Rs.  7476 
recovered,                16,5 16  3570 


BOMBAY  POLICE  RETURNS  FOR  1855. 


On  28th  May,  1856,  Mr.  W.  Crawford,  Senior  Magistrate  of 
Bombay,  submits  the  Returns  of  Crime  for  the  year.  He  reviews 
the  cases,  and  notices  with  satisfaction  the  absence  of  gang  or 
highway  robberies  from  the  Returns.  In  the  previous  year  it 
appeared  from  the  Returns  that  crime  had  increased  faster  than 
population,  or  ^200  per  cent,  in  ten  years.    The  present  Returns 
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shew  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  crime.  The  decrease  in  cases 
before  the  Magistrates  is  11  per  cent.,  and  of  persons  arrested 
also  eleven  per  cent.  The  amount  of  property  stolen  however 
has  increased^  but  this  is  entirely  the  result  of  one  great  robbery 
of  pearls. 

Number  of  cases  reported, 

Persons  apprehended, 

Cases  left  undisposed  of  in  1854,. . 

Persons  untried, 

Convictions, 

Acquittals, 

Persons  remaining  untried. 
Amount  reported  as  stolen. 
Believed  to  be  stolen, 
Recovered, 


1855. 

1854. 

7986 

13,847 
12 

8,009 
15,016 

21 

7,681 

5,668 

42 

9,091 

6,938 

45 

Bs.  1,45,435     Rs. 
„    1,41,237     „ 
„       35,284     „ 

of  Heavy  Offences. 
1855. 

1,26,666 

1,22,998 

36,561 

1854. 

6 

8 

. . «                    0 

3 

11 

10 

253 

253 

1566 

1495 

14 

11 

7 

7 

OO 

57 

7 

11 

32 

39 

2 

11 

13 

2 

Murders,  

Manslaughters, . . 

Burglaries, 

Bobberies  above  Rs.  50, 

below  Rs.  50,    .. 

Attempts  to  poison. 

Shooting,  Sec.  with  intent. 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Embezzlement, 

Fraud, 

Forgeries, 

Misbehaviour  at  Police,... 

Coroner^s  Inquests, 

There  were  193  inquests  in  1855,  against  201  in  1854.  Of 
these  : — 

Murders,     ...             ...  ...  . .           8# 

Manslaughters,           ...  ...             1 

Infants  burned  or  exposed,        ...  ...  ...  10 

still-born,      . .  . .  . .          . .           2 

Suicides,      ...  . .  ...         . .  33 

Justifiable  Homicide, ...  ...  . .          ...          1 

Lunatic  Homicide,     ...  . .  . .          . .           1 

Accidental  Deaths,     . .  ...  . .          ...  84 

Died  from  drinking,    ...  ...  . .          ...          5 

Found  drowned,         . .  ...  . .  12 

Natural  deaths,  ...  . .  39 
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Cases  disposed  f^by  Peiiy  Com^L 

1855.  1854. 

CascB,     ...         ...         ...         ...    1,186  1,054 

Persons,       1,970  1,912 

Convicted,  ...         ...         ...    1,529  1,446 

Acquitted,  ...         ...         ...  441  466 

Inoffenoes  for  which  persons  of  less  than  14  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Ma^trates,  244  were  apprehended,  of  whom  129  were 
committed  and  115  discharged.  Of  those  committed  77  were 
charged  with  robbery,  1  with  possession  of  implements  of  house- 
breaking, and  the  remainder  with  trifling  offences.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford gives  a  mortuary  return,  useless  in  presence  of  Dr.  Lcith. 


PURLA  KIMEDY. 

MadrM  Records. 

This  book  contains  a  Report  on  Goomsoor,  dated  12th  August, 

1836,  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Russell,  despatched  as  Special  Commissioner 

into  that  territory.     It  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Province,  an 

afcstract  of  its  former  history^  a  minute  accounfof  the  rebellion 

^^  1835,  and  Mr.  Russell's  opinion  as  to  the  measures  it  was 

^ecessary  to  have  recourse  to  for  th6  future.     On  the  same  date 

^he  Governor  in  Council  reviews  the  correspondence,  but  as  the 

^^aiudaree  was  already  declared  forfeited  only  notices  matters 

^T  detail.  On  3rd  March,  1837,  Mr.  Russell  submits  a  Report  con- 

p^^ijag  the  former  one,  detailing  events  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  the 

j^^vince,  and  recounting  the  lo^  changes  introduced.     On  4th 

an^^^'  the  Government  proposed  publicly  to  thank  Mr.  Russell 

^^    the  troops.     On  11th  May,  Mr.  Russell  once  more  recapi- 

J^^l^^  the  facts  of  the  rebellion,  describes  the  country,  and  pro- 

^®^®    measures  calculated  to  secure  its  permanent  tranquillity. 

^an^  ^Iso  furnishes  accounts  of  his  expenditure  ajs  Commissioner, 

v^    lists  of  establishments  existing  and  proposed.     On  the  Iht 

jj  ^^inber,  1837,  the  final  orders  are  passed,  in  accordance  with 

*^'  llussell's  Reports. 


MORTUARY  REPORT  OF  BOMBAY. 

^^H  30th  June,  1856,  Dr.  A.  H.  Leith  submits  Returns  of  the 
th  r^*^'^y  of  ^he  Island  of  Bombay  during  1855.     He  observes 
^  of  the  Returns  one.  eighth  only  are  written,  the  remainder 


mo 
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being  received  orally.  The  Return  of  the  Causes  of  Death  is 
unsatisfactory,  the  people  declining  to  afford  aid,  and  even  the 
Grant  Medical  College  graduates  displaying  apathy.  "  The 
deaths  registered  were  14,928,  which  is  3,082  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  296  above  the  average  of  the  preceding 
seven  years.  The  reported  still-births  were  281,  or  in  the  ratio 
of  1.88  to  the  whole.  Of  the  14,647  deaths  that  occurred  after 
birth,  8,064  were  males,  and  6,583  females,  or  in  the  ratio  of 
1225  males  to  100  females,  the  mean  proportion  for  the  previ-^ 
ous  years  being  about  124.  There  was  a  slight  preponderance 
of  female  deaths  among  the  Parsees  and  among  the  Jews,  but 
the  latter  race  is  here  so  few  in  number,  that  gpreat  fluctuations 
are  to  be  expected  in  it ;  the  male  deaths  were  in  excess  in  every 
other  ethnological  class  of  the  population.'^  The  ages  recorded 
are  only  approximative.  "  Of  the  14,647  deaths,  exclusive  of 
still-born,  that  were  registered,  2,753  were  from  epidemic  causes, 
which  number  is  in  the  ratio  18*8  per  oent.  and  falls  short  of  the 
annual  mean  by  458.  The  Cholera  deaths  were  l,739,or  677 
less  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  seven  years.  The  months 
in  which  they  chiefly  occurred  were  April,  May,  June,  and  July.'* 
Ajb  to  the  latter  disease  the  sections  with  houses  dosely  built  in 
dry  streets,  though  closely  peopled,  ore  as  usual  freer  from 
the  disease  than  where  there  is  much  water,  or  there  are  irrigat* 
ed  gardens.  The  number  of  deaths  from  fever  is  equal  to  46^ 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  The  entries  however  are  some- 
what more  numerous  than  they  ought  to  be,  disease  attended 
with  fever  being  recorded  as  fever.  The  probable  sources  of 
fever  are  the  salt  marshes  between  Trombay  and  the  north  end 
of  Bombay,  and  the  marshy  soil  of  the  flats.  Dr.  Leith  proceeds 
to  notice  the  deaths,  but  without  Axrther  reflections. 

Causes  of  Death, 


From  Cholera, . . 

1789 

Small-pox,              

. . 1014 

Measles,            ..          ..          

• 
•  ■               •  .    •  •  . 

£  CYCf ,                •••                ••                   .*.                ..                  .. 

..6685 

Nervous  System,          

570 

Vascular  System,   . .          

...     16 

Respiratory  System,    . ,          

...       1265 

Alimentary  System,       

...     1924 

Urinary  System,     

..      10 

Sexual  System,  and  Child-bearing, 

77 

Locomotive  and  Tegumentary  Systems, 

..      85 

Cachexy  and  Debility, 

...       976 

xjeprosy,     ..            «.•           ita           ,,,           ,,, 

...      40 

Dropey,             

19 

J 
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Accident  and  Violence,     ...  ...             ..,151 

Other  and  unknown  Cause,      ...  ...             II 

Causes  of  Death  among  Europeans, 

Cholera,              ...            ...  ...             ...     11 

Small- pox,  ...             ...             ...  . .                3 

jyj  easies^              ...             •*  ...              ...      ... 

Fever,          ..              ...             ..  ..              10 

Disease  of  Nervous  System,  , .              ...     37 

Vascular  System,     . .  ...                 1 

Respiratory  System,  ...             . .      26 

Alimentary  System,  ...             C5 

Urinary  System,  ...             ...       2 

Sexual  System  and  Child-bearing,  4* 
Locomotive  and  Teguraentary  Sys- 

vCillS,                 ...  ...                 ...         A 

Cachexy  and  Debility,  ...             10 

Leprosy,           . .  . .  • 

Dropsy,    ...              . .  ...               2 

Accident,          ...  . .              ...       9 


i9 
99 
99 
99 

99 


99 
99 
99 
i9 


Dr.  Leith  proceeds  to  detail  the  causes  of  death  in  each  caste 
in  different  months  and  quarters  of  the  year,  the  number  and 
proportions  of  deaths  from  different  causes,  excluding  epidemics, 
and  including  epidemics,  and  the  proportion  of  male  to  female 
deaths.  The  proportion  is  122*50  males  to  100  females.  Of 
epidemics  alone  139.39  males  die  to  lOO  females.  Dr.  Leith 
enters  into  some  minute  details  as  to  the  months  at  which  mor- 
tality is  most  prevalent,  and  gives  the  following  as  to  the  age  of 
deaths  : — 


All  Causes 

!• 

Ages. 

No. 

Prop, 

1147 

7-83 

0  to  15  days. 

73 

•'i9 

16  to  30     „ 

871 

5-94 

1  to  6  months. 

1526 

10-42 

7  to  23     „ 

1704 

11-63 

2  to    6  years. 

778 

5-31 

7  to  13     „ 

1529 

10-44 

^4  to  24    „ 

2436 

10-63 

25  to  34     „ 

iGca 

11-35 

35  to  44    „ 

1060 

7-23 

45  to  54    „ 

956 

6-52 

55  to  64     „ 

377 

2-57 

65  to  74    „ 

533 

364 

75  and  above. 

14,647 


100, 


All  Ages. 
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He  also  describes  the  mortality  of  the  different  quarters  of 
Bombay,  aud  gives  a  table  of  the  mortality  among  castes  and 
employments.  . 

Occupation,  or  that  of  Family.  Total,  Exclusive  of 

Still-born. 

Annuitant,  Independent,      ...         ...  5 

x^  uo  wXwUU\jr«      •••            >••            .••            ...            ...            .•«  ■•• 

Baker,  Grain-parcher,  Cook,  Confectioner,            ...  198 

Beggar,  Vagrant,  Pauper, 832 

Bracelet-maker,  dealer,        ...         ...         ...         ...  14 

Bullock-driver,  Dairy-man,              ...         ...         ...  411 

XJ  UM/X16s  ,                 •«.                 <••                 >..*            ...                 •..                 ...  %f  J. 

Cane-worker,  Palm-leaf- worker,      ...         46 

Charcoal-dealer,        7 

Clothier,  Draper,  Mercer,    . .          . .  500 

Coppersmith,  Brazier,           ...         57* 

Cotten-worker  or  B.etailer,  ..         ..          ..          ...  10 

Crockery,  Glass-dealer,        . .          . .         . .         . .  3 

Domestic  Servant,  Barber,  . .         . .  1418 

Druggist,  Perfumer,                        . .          . .         . .  9 

j^yer,  ••          ■■           ••          *••          ••           ••          ••  xv/o 

Engineer  (Civil),       . .  . .  . .  . .         ...      8 

Engine-driver,  Stoker-maker,          ..         ..         ..  18 

Fisherman,  Fishmonger,          . .                 . .          . .  277 

Gurdener,    Greengrocer,    Agriculturist,    Hay    and 

Straw-dealer,        . .         ....         . .         . .  586 

Gold-Silver-Smith,  Jeweller,  Watch-maker,          . .  208 

Grain  dealer,  or  Grinder,      ....      . .         . .          . .  104 

Grocer,          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .          . .  159 

Gunpowder,  Fireworks-maker,  dealer,        . .         . .  8 

xictwiLer,         ••           a.           ■•           *•           ••           .»  vO 

Hemp-Coir- worker,  or  dealer,         . .          . .          . .  49 

Hooka-Pipe-maker,  dealer,                                      . .  1 

Horse-driver,  dealer.  Farrier,  Groom,         . .          . .  266 

Iron- worker,  or  dealer,        . .                                • .  116 

Labourer,       « .         2719 

Lawyer,  and  Coven.  Civil  Servant  of  Govt.,          ...  6 

Leather-maker,  worker  or  dealer, 231 

Leechman,     ...                      *         . .         • .         . .  1 

Liquor-  sellor,  Distiller,  Palm-wine-drawer,            . . .  822 
Marine-stores  dealer. 

Maritime-man,  Boatman,     . .          . .  562 

Mason,  Quarry -man.  Lime-stone- worker,  or  dealer,  863 

Medical  man,            ...         . .          . .          . .          . .  ,88 

Merchant,  Banker,  Broker, . .  677 

Carried  forward,         . .    10,516 
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Occupation,  or  that  of  Family.               Total,  Exclusive  of 

Still-born, 

Brought  forward,  . .  10^516 

MiUtary  man  or  Pensioner,  ...  428 

Money-changer,  Assay er,                         ...  64 

Masiciao,                    ...             ...             ...  48 

Oil-drawer  or  dealer.  Soap-maker,  Candle-maker,  46 

Painter,      . .                                              ...  . .  26 

Pitch,-Tar,-Bosin-dealer, 

Plumber,    . . 

Policeman,  Watchman,  Messenger,  Tax-gatherer,  .  384 

Porter,  Palkee-bearer,                               ...  531 

Potter,  Brick,  Tile  maker,  or  dealer,  51 

Poulterer,  ...                                            ...  21 

Priest,         ..              ..                              ..  191 

Printer,  Stationer,  Book-hinder,  dealer,  ...  67 

Prostitute, . .             . .  . .  122 

Salt-maker,  dealer,   ..  ..  12 

Scavenger,  Sweeper, . .                             . .  . .  109 

School-mast^,  Teacher,                          ...  ...  11 

Silk- worker,  dealer,  ...             . .  . .  36 

Tailor^  Sempster,  Embroiderer,  Tent-maker,  . .  365 

Tavern-,  CofiSee-,  Boarding-house-keeper,  . .  8 

Tin-,  Tin-plate- worker,  Glazi^,              . .  . .  33 

Tobacco-,  Betel-,  Opium-,  Gunja-dealer,  ...  45 

Toy-maker,  dealer,    ..             ..             ...  ...  1 

Washerman,                              . .              ...  190 

Water-carrier,  ...  109 

Wood- worker,  dealer,                               ...  ...  771 

Wool- worker,  dealer, .. .             ..     '         ...  ...  2 

Writer,  Accountant,  . .              ...             . .  ...  481 

Unknown  Occupation,              ...             ...  . .  79 

Total,  . . .  14,647 

The  number  of  still-bom  is  281 .  Dr.  Leith  concludes  with  a  me- 
teorological table.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  in  the  year  was 
41*80  inches  on  91  days.  On  5th  July,  1856,  Government  ap- 
proves  the  Report,  and  directs  the  publication  of  an  order 
censuring  the  negligence  of  Medical  Practitioners  as  to  these 
Betums.  

REPORT  ON  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  OP  MEERUT 

COMPLETED  IN  1854.55. 

North  West  Provinces  Records,  No,  XXVII, 

On  7th  August,  1855,  Mr.  E.  M.  Wylly,  Magistrate  of 
Meerut,  reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Division,  and  ex- 
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plains  the  Nuzzool  Fund.  This  fond  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
Government  property  in  land  buildings^  &c.  within  the  Zillah. 
The  fund  thus  realized  amounts  to  Rs.  31,217  devoted  to  pubUc 
works.  Mr.  Wylly  describes  the  drainage  capabilities  of  Meenit, 
and  the  improvements  introduced.  The  drainage  has  now  been 
made  efficient  at  a  cost  of  Bs.  17,059.  The  principle  of  the  im- 
provements is  the  excavation  of  two  deep  drains  which  carry  off 
the  surface  water  of  the  tanks.  The  water  is  carried  rapidly  and 
freely  into  the  neighbouring  Nuddee.  Half  the  money  has  been 
paid  from  Cantonment  Funds.  The  drainage  of  the  city  has 
been  commenced,  and  several  roads  repaired.  The  large  grain 
mundee  has  been  mptalled  throughout,  and  the  people  have  at 
once  undertaken  to  suit  their  shops  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  mundee.  New  shop  fronts  have  been  built,  and  all  chuppers 
are  being  removed.  The  official  expense  of  these  works  has  been 
Ss.  7,478.  Mr.  Wylly  enters  into  some  further  details,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  notice  the  Pispensary.  Bs.  6,210  for  this  building 
were  subscribed  in  the  town,  which  is  proceeding,  as  are  houses 
for  the  Sub-Assistant  Surgeon  and  the  servants.  The  daily  aU 
tendance  is  from  fifty  to  ninety*  A  gunge  has  been  erected  at 
Bhagput,  on  land  sold  in  lots.  The  shops  are  of  brick  and  upper 
storied.  A  serai  at  Moradnugger  has  been  erected.  F.  Bead, 
Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Upper  Division,  Ganges  Canal,  on 
3rd  August,  describes  the  system  of  drainage,  and  gives  detailed 
accounts  of  the  work  done. 


HULKABUNDEE  SCHOOLS. 
N.  W.  P.  Records,  No.  XXVIL 

On  5th  January,  1856,  Mr.  H.  S.  Reid  reports  on  the  Hulka- 
bundee  Schools  of  Pergunnah  Kosee,  Zilldi  Muttra.  ''They 
are  14  in  number.  They  are  attended  by  790  boys,  of  whom 
492  are  the  sons  or  relatives  of  land-holders,  157  of  cultivators, 
12  of  putwarees,  and  1 29  of  non-agriculturalists. 

''  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  observe  that  not  less  than  248 
boys,  resident  in  other  villages  than  those  in  which  the  Schools 
are  held,  attend,  being  on  the  average  18  per  School.  The  ordi- 
nary attendance  at  indigenous  Schools  does  not  exceed  10. 

^'The  average  attendance  per  School  amounts  to  56,  and  tbe 
average  salary  of  the  Teachers  to  Rs.  550-11-9.  The  average 
cost  of  each  bojr's  education  is  somewhat  less  than  one  Rupee  a 
year ;  in  other  words,  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Teachers  amount 
to  Rs,  780,  while  the  number  of  Scholars  is  790, 
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"  The  day  His  Honor  inspected  the  Schools  in  the  compound 
of  the  Kosee  Tehseeldaree,  upwards  of  700  boys  were  present.  I 
believe  that  not  less  than  200  or  £50  of  that  number  could  solve 
Questions  in  Rule  of  Three ;  that  a  still  larger  number  could  calcu- 
late the  area  of  fields. 

"The  boys  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  the  Nagree 
character.  They  learn  the  History  and  Geography  of  India.  la 
several  Schools  they  are  reading  Algebra  and  Geometry.  They 
learn  the  use  of  the  Plane-table^  and  can  in  some  instances  survey 
and  measure  land  with  considerable  readiness. 

''  The  Hulkabundee  system  has  been  introduced  also  into  the 
Areeng  and  Sahar  pergunnahs.  They  contain  35  Schools  at- 
tended by  1,048  boys,  of  whom  316  are  the  children  of  land- 
holders,  400  of  cultivators,  27  of  putwarees,  and  305  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes.  The  Scholars  are  not  so  far  advanced  as 
those  in  Kosee,  nor  are  the  Schools  so  largely  attended,  the  aver- 
age number  of  boys  per  School  being  23  in  Areeng,  and  36.5  in 
Sahar.*' 


ROADS  IN  NIMAR. 
iV.  W.  P.  Becords,  No.  XXVIL 

Os  8rd  January,  1856,  R.  H.  Keatinge,  Esq.,  Political 
Agent  in  Niraar,  reports  to  the  Agent  for  Central  India,  on  the 
Nimar  Roads.  The  receipts  amount  to  1,47,382.  Of  this  sum 
19,6M  is  derived  from  the  one  per  cent,  on  the  Settlement,  Rs. 
45,852  firom  road  and  ferry  tolls,  Rs.  25,767  from  "  Chittawun,'' 
and  the  remainder  from  State  Grants  and  sources  not  detailed. 
"  Chittawun*'  was  the  fee  paid  for  writing  the  pass.  It  is  now  an 
ordinary  toll.  The  people  approve  the  toUs.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  money,  Rs.  1,12,794,  is  spent  on  the  great  or  In- 
dore  and  Boorhanpore  road. 

On  10th  January,  1856,  Sir  R.  Hamilton  submitting  this 
Report  observes  that  this  road  is  ninety-seven  miles  long  and  has 
cost,  including  the  ascent  of  two  ghauts,  Rs.  1,100  a  mile.  It  is 
the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Upper  India  and  the 
Deccan.     Repairs  will  cost  Rs.  60  a  mile  per  annum. 

On  12th  February,  Mr.  W.  Muir,  Secretary,  North  Western 
Provinces,  acknowledges  the  Report,  and  hints  that  three  toll  sta- 
tions on  ninety- seven  miles  of  road  is  too  many. 

On  24th  March,  1856,  Sir  R.  Hamilton  explains  that  no 
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other  arrangement  Would  protect  the  rights  of  those  who  levied 
the  old  transit  dues,  and -that  the  people  are  satisfied.  He  en- 
closes a  letter  froni  Lieutenant  P.  H.  Keatinge  explaining  far- 
ther. The  tax  on  a  two  bullock  cart  of  grain  is  only  seven  annas, 
including  the  crossing  of  the  Nerbudda.  The  Government  on 
the  10th  Aprils  replies  that  the  tolls  ought  to  be  simplified. 


THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  PERGUNNAH  BARRAII, 

ZILLAH  ALLAHABAD. 

2V.  JP^.  P.  Records,  No.  XXVII. 

On  9th  December,  1850,  H.  Temple,  Officiating  Collector,  Alla- 
habad, reports  on  this  Settlement.  This  Pergunnah  once  formed 
part  of  Rewah,  a  principality  exempted,  probably  by  Humayoon, 
from  the  land  tax.  Subsecjuently  it  was  disunited  from  Rewah, 
and  became  part  of  Oude.  All  this  time  the  Talookdaree  remained 
in  one  family.  A  Rajpoot,  named  Prithee  C hand,  obtained  two 
villages,  gradually  seized  the  whole  pergunnah,  and  founded  a  great 
family.  The  process  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  in  this  wise  : 

"  First  eleven  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emilia  were 
allowed  him,  in  order  that  he  might  sustain  his  State.  Then  he 
obtained  eleven  more  villages  subordinate  to  Deora,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  services  he  rendered  in  collecting  the  RajaVs  reve- 
nues in  other  parts  of  the  pergunnah.  A  footing  having  been 
thus  established,  he  and  his -descendants  addressed  themselves  to 
the  task  of  reducing  the  resident  proprietors  throughout  the  per- 
gunnah, and  raising  up  for  themselves  a  zemindaree  position  in- 
dependent of  the  Rewah  Rajah.  First  they  would  stand  security 
for  some  proprietors,  and  when  default  occurred  would  possess 
themselves  of  the  estates.  With  the  same  view  they  would  grant 
loans.  Then  they  began  to  use  force.  Sharp  resistance  was, 
however,  met  with  in  several  conflicts,  which  are  still  remember^ 
ed  by  the  villagers.  The  Bunapurs  of  Tikree  fought  the  usurper 
to  the  last,  and  the  '  chourah'  (funeral  pyre)  which  they  raised 
to  the  memory  of  their  slain  is  still  to  be  seen.  At  length,  how- 
ever, these  Bunapurs  yielded  when  their  leader  Duljeet  was  seized 
and  put  to  death  in  the  invader's  stronghold  at  Nowrheya.  The 
Bais  of  Chilla  Gowhanee  were  at  feud  with  the  Chowdrees  of 
Birwul.  So  fair  an  opportunity  was  not  to  be  neglected  by  the 
Lai.  He  fomented  the  dispute,  interposed  between  the  disputants 
under  pretence  of  aiding  one  of  them,  (the  Chillah  Gowhanee 
people,)  and  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  estates  of  both,  includ- 
ing  a  circle  of  subordinate  villages.'' 
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The  family  still  grew,  and  dispossessed  almost  all  the  ancient 
Zemindars.  They  subsequently  fell  into  arrears  of  revenue  with 
the  Lucknow  authorities  and  in  1801-02,  when  the  territory 
was  ceded  to  the  British  Government  the  Talookdar  was  sold 
up.  The  Rajah  of  Benares  purchased  the  pergunnah,  improved 
it,  and  increi»ed  its  revenue  from  Rs.  1,10,000  to  Rs.  2,82,000. 
In  1821,  a  son  of  the  Talookdar  contested  the  sale,  and  it  was 
upset.  The  Rajah  appealed  to  England,  and  the  pergunnah 
was  placed  under  the  Court  of  Wards.  It  remains  there.  In 
1832-83,  Mr.  Speirsmade  a  farming  settlement,  "  a  careful  field 
measurement  was  made,  rent  rates  and  cultivators'  holdings 
fixed,  and  all  heritable  rights  possessed  by  the  tenants  were  in- 
vestigated/' 

In  1848,  Mr.  Alexander  conferred  a  moquddamee  biswahdaree 
title  on  many  of  the  farmers.  To  the  remainder  farming  leases 
were  granted.  It  was  held  by  Mr.  Alexander  that  all  rights 
sprang  from  the  Talookdar  either  by  gifts,  service  grants,  *^  direct 
allocation'^  mere  sanctions,  and  blood  relationship.  ''  Whenever 
occupation  arising  from  any  of  the  above  causes  was  found  to 
have  been  continuous  or  nearly  so  since  the  accession  of  the 
Company's  rule,  and  the  names  of  claimant's  ancestors  had 
been  recorded  as  Races  in  the  moazinah  anterior  to  that  period, 
a  biswahdaree  settlement  was  made." 

Mr.  Temple  proceeds  to  detail  some  anomalies  in  the  Settle- 
ment, and  his  own  proceedings.  They  involve  no  material  change 
in  Mr.  Alexander's  plan.  The  number  of  khan  estates  is  consider- 
able. 


TENURES  IN  PERGUNNAH  BUDOHEE. 

N.  W.  P.  Records,  No.  XXVII. 

On  25th  October,  1855,  Mr.  W.  R.  Moore^  Ex-Joint 
Magistrate  of  Mirzapore,  reports  on  the  tenures  of  this  perguu< 
nah.  Their  peculiarity  is  that  the  Zemindars  are  called  Mun- 
zooreedars,  and  the  Non-proprietors  Namunzooreedars  and  th:\i. 
the  ryots  have  a  prescriptive,  proprietary  right  in  the  soil.  Mr. 
Moore  briefly  explains  the  historical  origin  of  this  anomaly. 


u  2 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 

Punjab  Records,  No,  11. 

On  14th  December,  1854,  R.  Temple,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Chief 
Commissioner^  Punjab^  writes  to  R.  IMontgomery,  Esq.  Judicial 
Commissioner,  and  offers  suggestions  on  the  preparation  of  the 
Annual  Improvement  Reports.  Ihe  Chief  Commissioner  desires 
that  these  reports  should  embrace  all  improvements  effected  by 
the  district  officer,  and  the  state  of  all  local  funds.  The  official 
year  should  be  followed.  Mr.  Temple  proceeds  to  detail  the 
imformation  required  under  the  heads  of  roads,  buildings,  ferries, 
conservancy,  Government  buildings,  and  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments. The  reports  should  be  brief.  On  Slst  January,  Mr. 
Montgomery  forwards  a  Report  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
these  instructions  for  1854-55.  ''  The  first  statement  will  skow 
that  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  local  funds  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year's  accounts,  was  Rupees  9,26,499*15-5,  and 
that  the  income  during  the  year  1854-55,  amounted  to  Rupees 
5,10,696-15-3,  making  a  total  of  Rupees  14,37,196-14-8,  which 
had  to  be  debited  with  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  Rupees 
6,77,903-4-8^,  leaving  at  the  close  of  the  past  year  an  available 
balance  of  Rupees  7,64,222-S-8|."  The  character  of  the  ex* 
penditure  is  thus  shown : — 

From  LoetU       From  Omerat 
Fundi.  Jievemta.  Total, 

Efl.  2,88,722      8    0    2,84,633  12    9  5,23,855  15     9 

Ditto  on  aooount  of  Build- 
ings, Niiiool  or  otherwise,    1,08,284    14    9^  2,60,081    2    4  3,68,816     1     14 

Ditto  on  ftocount  of  Wells,  19,764      7    5         4,040  12    9     28,805     4     2 

Ditto  on  account  of  Tanks,  1,700      0    0  0    0    0        1,700     0     0 

Ditto  on  account  of  Bridges 

and  Bunds,        54,604      4    5      43,284    9  11      97,888  14     4 

Ditto  do.  Establishment, 
appertaining  to  the  Local 
Funds  only,        45,555     0  Hi  0    0    0       45,555    0  11| 

Miscellaneoua  CSbaiges,      ...     1,59,272     6    2       1,061    6    2    1,60,333  12     4 


Total,         ...     6,77,903     4    815,43,051  11  11  12,20,955    0    7} 

The  word  establishment  includes  a  River  Police,  and  some  gar- 
deners, besides  the  regular  establishment.  The  miscellaneous 
charges  are  principally  for  ferries,  and  boat-bridges.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  buildings  and  other  public  works  constructed  dur- 
ing the  year : — 


•  •  • 
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Description  of  Work. 
Revenue  Record  Office, 

Eaglish  Office,  

Kutcherries, 

Additions  to  ditto, 

Treasuries,   .. 
Treasury  Office, 
Jail  Worksheds, 

Jail  Hospital  and  Barracks  for 
Guard, 

JL  cllad?l«$a  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Additions  to  old  ditto, 

Kotwalee, 

Hawalat, 

Tbanahs, 

Additions  to  old  ditto, 

Tehseel  and  Thanah  united,  . . . 

1  st  Class  Chowkees, . .  • 

2nd  Class  ditto. 

Police  Lines,... 

Supply  Depots,  

Godown  for  Ferry  Stores  includ- 
ing Travellers*  rest, 
ocraioD,  •••  •••  •*• 

Improvements  to  old  ditto,    . . . 

Buneeahs*  Shops, 

Wells  constructed,     . . 

Ditto  repaired. 

Cisterns  and  Water  Troughs  for 

Encamping  Ground  Pillars,  . . . 

Ditto  grounds  cleared, 

J.  anKs,  •  •  •  •  •         •  • 

Dispensaries, 
Bridges, 
Ditto  repaired. 
Dawk  Bungalows, 
School  House, 
Leper  Asylum, 
Bund,. . 
Sowars'  Lines, 
Post  Office,    ... 


No. 

Cost 

• 

1 

500  0 

0 

1 

400  0 

0 

4 

71,932  12 

2 

1 

3,791  7 

0 

4 

41,603  9 

10 

5 

28,782  4 

5 

1 

219  15 

0 

5 

1,065  9 

5 

3 

1,088  15 

8 

4 

27,956  15 

4 

2 

8,876  0 

0 

I 

339  6 

0 

1 

932  10 

9 

12 

19,578  0 

4 

1 

300  0 

0 

3 

8,689  2 

4 

19 

9,719  9 

11 

46 

8,572  1 

4 

1 

86  4 

0 

27 

31,774  2 

9 

1 

479  0 

3 

21 

31,070  0 

0 

1 

111  2 

9 

35 

2,332  7 

3 

71 

21,8.22  3 

4 

29 

1,580  3 

0 

3 

116  7 

3 

18 

682  5 

2 

17 

703  10 

9 

1 

1,259  11 

3 

8 

8,902  3 

4 

251 

6t,645  8 

1 

1 

19  11, 

0 

2 

2,720  0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

1 

500  0 

0 

1 

2,78.i  11 

5 

1 

1,377  6 

5 

1 

100  0 

0 

Grand  total  for  the  Tunjab,         605    4,02,-1  iG  12    6 
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The  No.  of  trees  planted  is  22,21,560  In  the  different  districts. 
This  Return  is  not  very  accurate.  Mr.  Montgomery  proceeds  to 
)en.ark  that  the  money  raised  by  cess  on  the  town  population  is 
cliO.Tfally  paid.  No  objection  has  ever  been  made  by  the  in- 
h:i]»itants.  Mr.  Montgomery  proceeds  to  analyse  the  district 
reports  of  which  the  following  tables  are  summaries  : — 

CitSutUj        Tranu-         Lahore      Jhdum 
StaUa,  StOltf.        Divition,  Diffiaum. 

1,29,245     1,18,667 
4,09,266    8,27,580 


Leia, 


Local  fond  income,  Bs. 
i^UiFi  balances, 


ExpMiditure  from 

Local  funds, 
ExiKnditure  on 

Hoads,    . . . 

Buildings, 

Wells, 

Tanks, 

Bridges, 

Establishment, 

Misoellaneoos, 


>9 


** 


ti 


1,26.757     51,442     46,134 
S,89,613  1,65,342  1,77,408 


2,41,344    1,62,788      1,22,753     52,171 


78,641 
22,445 
15,818 
1,700 
19,062 
14,416 
89,261 


Local  fund  income, 

Plus  balances. 

Expenditure  from  Local  funds. 

Expenditure  on  Roads,     .  • 

Buildings, 
WeUs,      . , 
Bridges,   ... 
Establishment, 
Miscellaneous, 


54,637 

40,887 

254 

22,517 
10,673 
83,818 


35,096 
42,327 

587 

f5.919 
16,797 
22,022 


Mooltan. 

16,542 

69,186 

24,543 

18,919 

28 

1,307 

2,007 

7S5 

1,456 


35,721 
2,500 
1,411 


70,473 

64,960 

386 


2,530      1,304 
8,249        613 
7,758      3,209 
Peshaumr. 

21,907 

1,08,797 

3,917 

744 

95 

1,263 

68 

1,745 


CLEANSING  THE  DRAINS  OF  BLACK  TOWN. 

Madras  Records,  No.  XXXIL 

On  25th  November,  1851,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  upon  a  plan  submitted  by  Captain  Boulderson 
for  cleansing  the  drains  of  Black  Town  by  sea  water  pumped  up 
by  a  steam  engine.  The  Members  were  Major  J.  T.  Smith, 
Major  F.  C.  C.  Cotton,  and  Captain  6.  C.  CoUyer,  Engineers. 
The  Committee  on  9th  February,  1852,  report  that  they  have 
considered  Captain  Boulderson's  plan  and  unanimously  disap~ 
prove  it.  Black  Town  is  built  on  two  ridges  between  which  the 
main  sewer  lies.  The  street  drains  run  parallel  with  it,  the  se- 
condary drains  run  down  the  ridges.    The  evils  to  be  removed 
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ara  oonnected  entirely  with  the  main  sewer.    There  is  a  want  of 
mdination  in  its  bed^  and  of  free  outfall  at  its  mouth.     No 
amount  of  pumping  will  even  palliate  these  defects.     They  also 
believe  that  the  plan  would  involve  evils  in  the  way  of  the  iu« 
creased  decomposition  of  fetid  matter  greater  than  those  which 
at  present  exist.     Those  evils  would  not  be  removed  by  arch- 
ing over  the  drain.    The  true  mode  to  improve  the  sewer  is  to 
improve  its  slopes  and  outfall^  and  at  the  outfall  if  necessary  use 
a  pump  to  discharge  the  contents.     A  new  water  supply  is 
also  required,   and  the  Committee  conceive  that  both   water 
supply    and  drainage  should  be   studied  in  all  their  details. 
They  conceive  that  at  least  one  officer's  entire  time  should  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.    They  decline  to  offer  a  broad  scheme, 
but  allude  to  the  following  facts  as  established  :^— '^  It  appears 
that  a  scheme  for  improving  the  drainage  of  Black  Town  will 
not  benefit  more  than^  one-^third  of  Madras,  and  that,  as  Mr. 
Elliot,  the  Chief  Magistrate  states,  the  portion  at  present  best 
provided  for  already.     That  the  pipe  drainage  so  strongly  re- 
commended by  H.  M.  Sanftory  Commissioners  seems  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  the  chief  portion  of  Black  Town,  and  also  to  the 
other  low  Ijring  districts  of  Madras*     That  the  discharge  from 
pipe  drainage  would  be  less  impeded  by  the  action  of  the  surf 
than  that  from  large  sewers.     Thxit  an  additional  supply  of  good 
water  in  all  parts  of  Madras  is  a  great  desideratum.     That  some 
additional  supply  may  be  had  fromi  the  present  wells  on  the 
north  side  of  Black  Town.     That  a  larg^  further  supply  of  the 
same  excellent  water  might  be  had  from,  wells  sunk  at  a  spot 
three  miles  north  of  Ae  present  wells.     That  a  liberal  supply  of 
water  brought  into  convenient  positions  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Madras,  would  lead,  to  its  use  by  the  people  in  such 
quantitj[   as  to  render  the  sewage  sufficiently   fluid   for   pipe 
drains,  if  it  be  not  so  already.     That  fresh  water  to  a  consider- 
able extent  might  be  collected  in  a  tank  formed  in  the  valley  of 
the  Adayar,  the  ground  being  peculiarly  favourable.  That  the  tract 
of  ground  south  of  the  Adayar  would  probably  supply  the  adja- 
cent section  of  Madras  with  water  of  the  same  quality  as  is  now 
procured  from  the  weUs  in  the  north  of  Black  Town.     That  no- 
thing would  so  effectually  secure  Madras  against  the  risk  of  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water  as  a  tank  in  the  neighbourhood  sup- 
pUed  by  a  river.  That  the  most  certain  river  is  the  Palar,  whose 
waters  already  come  to  Madras  in  small  quantities,  by  indirect 
channels.    That  the  Adayar  river  has  never  been  a  year,  the 
Committee  believe,  without  water  sufficient  to  fill  such  a  tank 
as  is  required,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  either  in  its  bed, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Madras,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in '  forming  a  tank  of  capacity  sufficient  to  supply 
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Madras  for  two  years  if  necessary/'  The  Committee  also  doubt 
the  expediency  of  permitting  the  land  North  of  the  Monegar 
Choultry,  from  which  water  is  at  present  brought,  to  be  covered 
with  habitations.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  oCFensive 
odour  caused  by  the  main  sewer  might  be  remedied  at  once  by 
raising  the  slope  of  the  sewer.  They  conclude  with  an  account 
of  Captain  Boulderson's  plan. 

On  26th  April,  1853,  the  Military  Board  rq[M>rt  to  Sir  H. 
Pottin^er  statmg  that  the  Court  of  Directors  had  sanctioned  an 
expenditure  of  Bb.  73,925  on  the  reconstruction  of  a  portion  of 
the  Main  Sewer,  and  constructiDg  a  masonry  channel  in  place 
of  the  ditch  as  a  surface  drain  for  the  part  of  the  Esplanade. 
The  Board  invited  tenders  for  the  work,  but  meanwhile  discuss- 
ed the  disposal  of  the  sewerage  during  the  time  which  the  tunnel 
would  occupy  in  construction.  The  Board  considered  it  dan-, 
gerous  to  permit  the  sewerage  to  flow  into  the  Cooum.  To  build 
the  new  tunnel  by  the  side  of  the  old  one  would  be  expensive, 
and  they  therefore  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new 
Chief  Engineer,  Colonel  A.  Cotton.  That  officer  assumed  his 
seat  in  June,  1852,  and  made  a  Memorandum  on  the  subject, 
the  purport  of  which  is  briefly  this. 

Colonel  Cotton  considers  that  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Committee  for  cleansing  Madras  by  a  reservoir  formed  by  dam- 
ming up  the  Adayar  above  St.  Thomas'  Mount  was  feasible  and  sa- 
tisfactory. This  work  would  secure  a  full  and  wholesome  supply  of 
water  for  the  whole  of  the  Presidency  town,  suburbs,  and  out 
villages  included.  It  would  clean  it  also,  keep  the  rivers  pure, 
irrigate  the  gardens,  render  Cochrane's  Canal  always  navigable, 
and  facilitate  the  distribution  of  commodities  in  every  corner  of 
the  Presidency  Town.  Granite  could  be  brought  from  the  Mount 
into  Madras  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  sources  of  income  would  be 
payment  for  water  used  for  irrigation,  a  toll  on  the  canal,  a 
rate  for  the  use  of  water  power,  and  perhaps  a  payment  for 
water  for  domestic  use. 

The  Board  agreed  with  Colonel  Cotton  as  to  the  necessity  of 
considering  all  these  questions  together,  and  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  further  reformation  applied  to  the  Medical  Board. 
That  Board  sent  in  six  Reports.  In  one  Mr.  Cole  calls  atten- 
tions to  the  nullah  north  of  Mount  Thome,  the  stench 
from  which  is  so  ofiensive  that  the  road  at  times  is  barely  pas- 
sable. Dr.  Cleghoni  speaking  of  Triplicane,  and  Mr.  Kellie  of 
Vepery  condemn  the  drainage  as  imperfect,  the  smells  as  most 
injurious,  and  the  tanks  as  receptacles  for  filth.  Dr.  Hunter  be- 
lieves the  drains  the  cause  of  much  fever,  and  observes  that 
disease  is  more  prevalent  in  the  dry  than  the  rainy  season,  be- 
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cause  iu  the  latter  the  drains  are  flushed.    The  quantity  of 
water  is  insufiScient,  and  the  quality  usually  bad. 

Subsequently  the  Board  received  another  Memorandum  from 
Colonel  Cotton^  and  on  all  this  eridence  they  proceed  to  remark 
that  a  new  supply  of  water  and  more  complete  drainage  for 
Madras  are  urgently  required.    They  observe  that  the  internal 
navigation  will  be  improved^  and  the  supply  of  water  rendeied 
ample.    Granite  would  be  readily  procurable  and  troops  instead 
of  being  located  in  unhealthy  situations  in  the  town  could  be 
located  outside,  and  brought  down  daily  by  the  canal  to  change 
gttacds,  &e. 

As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question  Colonel  Cotton  es- 
timates  the  cost  of  his  scheme  at  three  lakhs  of  rupees.     If  it 
costs  six  the  improvement  will,  in  the  Board^s  opinion,  be  worth 
the  outlay*  Of  thissum  theamount  sanctioned  for  the  new  sewer,  or 
Bs.  74,000,  and  for  the  purchase  land  for  a  Regiment  at  Vepery,  or 
Rs.  80,000,  together  make  one  lakh  and  a  half.     Supposing  the 
works  to  cost  5  lakhs,  the  interests  on  that  sum  would  be  Rs.25^000 
and  repairs  and  superintendence  as  much  more.     The  following 
would  be  one  Return  : — 
Saying  at  the  Gun  Powder  Manufactory  by  the  use  of 
water  power,         •••  •••  •••  ...     R«.    7,6(X) 

Irrigation  for  3,000  acres  of  land  at  5  Es.  an  acre,  ...      ,,     15,000 

House  water  rate,     ...  ...  ..  -•      >>     17,500 

Carriage  of  200  tons  of  goods  and  passengers  12  miles 
on  the  Canal  daily  for  300  days,  at  3  Pice  per  ton  per 
mile,    ...  •••  •••  ...  ...      „    11,250 

Total  Rs.  51,350 
Then  there  are  1,40,000  houses  in  Madras.  Of  them  23,500 
bear  a  rental  exceeding  Rs.  20  a  year.  Supposing  all  houses 
below  that  rent  exempted,  there  would  remain,  at  rates  graduat- 
ed from  4  to  12  annas  per  house  according  to  rent,  Rs.  20,193. 
Houses  in  Madras  now  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  rental  for  the 
maiutenauce  of  roads,  amounting  to  Rs.  1,28,610  a  year.  The 
use  of  granite  would  cheapen  these  roads.  The  canal  toll  would 
produce  something,  and  the  saving  on  the  repairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment roads  from  the  use  of  granite  a  great  deal  more. 

Madras  it  must  be  remembered  contains  7,00,000  persons, 
packed  as  only  London,  Paris  and  perhaps  Constantinople  are 
packed.  The  outlay  of  20,  30,  or  even  100  thousand  pounds  is 
therefore  insignificant^  when  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
drainage  and  good  water,  for  such  a  mass  of  human  beings. 

The  Appendices  to  this  paper  contain  Colonel  Cotton's  Memo- 
randum with  his  own  description  of  the  works.  "  I  would  then 
propose,  that  a  Tank  should  be  made  by  damming  up  the  Adayar 
uear  the  Mount,  where  there  is  an  extensive  plain  almost  im- 
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occupied,  and  on  a  tertl  that  would  command  all  Madras ;  it 
ahould  contain  from  20  to  50  Millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water, 
and  be  of  such  a  depth  as  to  ensure  a  foil  supply  for  drinking 
purposes  through  the  second  dry  season  ;  finom  thence  the  water 
should  be  led^  a  small  part  down  the  Adayar  to  improve  the  state 
of  that  River,  and  the  principal  part  by  a  Channel  into  the  long 
Tank,  thence  into  the  Nungumbaukum  Tank,  and  then  by  a  cut 
into  the  Cooum ;  a  portion  for  the  supply  of  Black  Town  should 
be  carried  by  the  line  of  the  Spur  Tank  and  across  the  Black  Town 
Esplanade  to  the  centre  of  Blaek  Town,  being  carried  across  the 
hollows  in  pipes  so  as  to  be  delivered  at  the  level  required ;  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  water  from  the  Mount  to  the  Cooum  and 
by  the  Black  Town  ditch,  and  a  new  Channel  along  the  North 
face  of  Black  Town,  to  the  Beach  near  Clive's  Battery,  should 
be  made  navigable,  the  total  fall  of  about  40  feet  being  provided 
for  by  about  6  locks. 

The  cost  of  this  would  be  about  :^— 

Tank  to  hold  80  Millions  cubic  yards,     . .      1  Lac. 
Six  locks  at  12,000  Rupees,  . .      }    ,, 

Anicuts  across  the  Cooum,       . .  . .      i    „ 

New  cuts  cleaning  Black  Town  ditch,  kc,,      ^    „ 
Water  pipes  and  sundries,        . .  . .     (    „ 

SLacs/^ 
The  selection  also  comprises  the  reports,  all  the  facts  of  which 
are  summarized  above,  and  also  the  result  of  a  careM  examina- 
tion of  the  Adayar  basin.     It  proved  satisfactory. 


EDUCATION  IN  BENGAL. 

•  * 

Report  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  year  1855-56. 
//  deals  with  the  year  beginning  May  1st,  1855. 

The  Director,  Mr.  Gordon  Young,  reports  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Bengal,  on  September  13M,  1856. 

There  has  been  unavoidable  delay  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Great  Educational  Despatch  of  JtiUy,  1854<.  To 
this  day  the  University  scheme  has  not  been  finally  approved.  And 
the  machinery  for  the  improvement  of  General  Education  has 
not  been  completely  organized.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  new  system  has  yet  to  be  commenced  upon.  Still  a  full 
Report  on  the  University  scheme  was  submitted  to  Government 
on  7th  of  August,  containing  a  scheme  which  if  sanctioned  can 
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at  onoe  be  acted  on.  The  Presidency  College  is  already  placed  on 
the  improved  footing  sanctioned  I^  the  Despatch,  and  is  a  mo- 
del for  the  imitation  of  the  Mofossfl  Colleges,  whose  course  of 
instmction  is  undergoing  assimilation  to  the  standard  involved  in 
the  University  test  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  for  which  d^ree  it 
is  hoped  that  not  only  the  students  of  Government  but  of  pri- 
Tute  Colleges  will  compete.    The  examinations  of  the  past  ses- 
sion have  been  conducted  by  examiners  unconnected  with  the 
Colleges  or  the  lads  to  be  examined.     The  standard  was  higher 
than  in  past  years,  and  with  regard  to  candidates  for  Senior 
Scholarships  the  result  as  tested  by  this  standard  was  not  very 
satisfactory,   but  the  answers  of  the  students  leaving  College 
were  with  one  exception  admirable.    A  general  failure  in  Che- 
mistry was  attributed  to  the  novelty  of  the  subject.    The  Law 
Department  in  the  Presidency  College  has  been  placed  on  a 
more  satisfactory  footing.     The  Medical  College  has  surpassed 
the  results  of  former  years,  and  when  the  Civil  Engineering  Col- 
lege is  opened  there  will  be  the  means  open  to  all  of  obtaining 
a  degree  in  any  of  the  four  faculties  of  the  University.    The 
Sanscrit  College  continues  to  work  successfully  ;  the  reduction 
of  the  fees  at  the  Calcutta  Mudrissa  has  in  two  mouths  increased 
the  number  of  students  from  67  to  107.  The  Zillah  Schools  have 
worked  well^  but  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  report  on  the 
requirements  for  their  improvement.     A  uniform  standard  of 
examination  tests  has  been  introduced.    For  the  Junior  Scholar- 
ships'examinations  have  been  held  annually  at  these  Schools,  and 
though  the  test  was  high  the  Schools  have  stood  it  well.  The  Patna 
School  has  been  raised  to  the  station  of  a  High  School  or  quasi 
Collie.     60  Out  Scholarships  have  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Government  Colleges  to  be  competed  for  by  boys 
educated  at  private  Schools.     The  Head  Masters  of  the  Zillah 
Schools  are  generally  well  qualified  and  zealous,  but  this  is  not  so 
true  of  the  inferior  masters,  and  a  training  School  may  perhaps  be 
necessary  for  English  as  well  as  for  Vernacular  Teachers.  It  is  also 
most  desirable  that  European  Educational  officers  should  qualify 
in  the  Vernaculars.  Normal  Schools  for  native  Vernacular  Teach- 
ers have  been  established  at  Calcutta,  Hooghly,  Dacca  and  Oow- 
hatty,  and  travelling  Normal  Teachers  are  employed  in  each  dis- 
trict of  Behar.  But  little  can  be  done  in  Vernacular  Education  un- 
til good  Teachers  are  available.  All  that  has  been  done  has  been 
bind  on  the  principle  "  that  the  people  are  to  be  if  possible  in- 
duced and  assisted  to  educate  themselves  ;  not  to  look  to  6o- 
TMlment  to  do  every  thing  for  them.''    The  principal  measures 
to  lids  end  have  been  the  establishment  of  two  Model  Schools  at 
Oowxnment  expense  in  each  district  of  Behar,  eight  Schools  in 
^Mk  cf  &e  three  districts  of  Pinagepore,  Rungpore  and  Bograh, 
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and  five  Schools  of  a  superior  kind  in  each  of  the  districts  of  Niid« 
deah^  Burdwan,  Hooghly  and  Midnapore.  The  old  Government 
Vernacular  Schools  have  also  been  preserved  where  it  was  po«^ 
sible.  In  many  districts  the  indigenous  Schools  are  periodicaUj 
examined,  and  stimulated  to  efficiency  by  loans  of  books  and 
money  rewards.  The  most  promising  Schools  in  the  24>Per- 
gunnahs,  Baraset,  Jessore,  and  Dacca  have  been  formed  into  cir* 
cles  each  under  an  itinerant  Normal  Teacher  ;  in  1 7  districts  a 
Scholarship  of  4  Rs.  a  month  has  been  offered  to  the  best  pupils 
of  Vernacular  Schools  ;  Grants  in  Aid  amounting  to  6,265  £8. 
have  been  given  to  79  English  and  140  Vernacular  Schools, 
chiefly  situated  in  the  districts  near  Calcutta  and  supported  al- 
most exclusively  bv  natives,  one  of  whom,  Baboo  Joykisseu 
Mookerjea  has  with  his  brother  established  24  English  and 
Vernacular  Schools  on  their  estates  in  Hooghly  and  Burdwan. 
In  districts  distant  from  the  capital  private  aid  to  Education  i» 
obtained  with  such  difficulty  that  it  may  be  needful  to  relax  in  their 
favour  the  conditions  of  the  Grant  in  Aid  Rules.  The  notifica>- 
tion  of  July  9th,  1855,  prohibiting  persons  who  cannot  read  and 
write  from  receiving  Government  appointments  worth  more  than 
BrS.  6  per  mensem,  is  considered  an  important  auxiliary  to  educa^ 
tioii. 

In  the  publication  of  Educational  Works,  the  department  haar 
done  little,  this  field  being  now  nearly  occupied  by  private  in* 
dividuals,  and  by  the  School  Book  and  Vernacular  Literature 
Societies  ;  all  aided  indirectly  by  the  Department.  The  statis-^ 
tical  returns  of  the  Department  are  hereafter  to  be  drawn  up  on 
an  improved  form.  The  sum  expended  on  English  Schools  and 
Colleges  iu  1855-56  was  Rs.  3,23,246  and  on  Vernacular 
Schools  Rs.  17,590.  In  conclusion  Mr.  Young  says  of  the 
officers  of  the  Department : — 

"  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  find  more  able  and  enthu- 
siastic Inspectors  of  Schools,  than  those  who  have  held  these  ap« 
pointments  during  the  year,  viz,  Messrs.  Pratt,  Chapman, 
Woodrow,  and  Robinson.  To  work  with  such  men  is  both  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure.  The  Principals  of  Colleges  have  discharge 
ed  their  duties  with  the  ability  and  unostentatious  industry  for 
which,  in  former  years,  they  have  earned  the  acknowledgments 
of  Government,  and  of  the  Professors  and  School  Teachers,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  nearly  the  same  may  be  said.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Local  Committee  have  also  rendered  wiilbg  and 
valuable  aid  to  the  Departnient,  aid  which  is  the  more  desiring 
of  acknowledgment,  inasmuch  as  it  entails  upon  persons  whose 
time  is  already  well-occupied  additional  labour  without  additional 
al  emolument." 

Appendix  A.  contains  Extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Inspectors 
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of  Schools^  Principals  of  Colleges^  and  Local  Committees  of 
Public  Insiraction. 

Ma.  WooDROWy  Inspector  of  East  Bengal,  in  his  Report  for  the 
quarter  ending  July,  1855,  says  that  whereas  the  number  of 
boys  at  School  in  Bengal,  ought  to  be  8,80,000  in  order  to 
equal  the  English  proportion  of  seven  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
popuktion,  the  actual  number  is  only  2,065«  "  Education  for 
the  masses  has  therefore  to  be  commenced  in  Bengal/'  Mr. 
Woodrow  after  describing  in  detail  his  arrangements  for  the 
Sub-Inspectorships,  bears  witness  to  the  efficiency  of  the  numer- 
ous private  Schools  near  Calcutta,  and  to  the  general  progress 
of  Education  in  Baraset.  Mr.  Woodrow  remarks  that  the 
Boarding  School  at  Baraset  receives  but  a  fluctuating  and  limit- 
ed support,  and  that  the  attendance  in  the  Agricultural  Class 
has  fidlen  off.  *'The  respectable  castes  of  Hindus  consider 
manual  labour  disreputable,  work  in  the  garden  is  not  popular 
among  the  students,  but  it  might  be  different  if  Agricultural 
knowledge  were  made  to  ''  pay''  in  the  marks  for  Junior  Scholar- 
ships." Without  such  pecuniary  reward  the  success  of  the 
garden  is  impossible.  The  Baraset  Female  School  ''  is  in  ex- 
istence and  that  is  all."  The  English  Zillah  Schools  throughout 
Mr.  Woodrow's  District  are  '^  aU  steadily  increasing  in  number 
and  influence. 

Ma.  Chapman,  Inspector  in  Behar,  in  his  Report  for  the  same 
quarter  says  that  from  1885  to  1845,  the  English  School  at 
Patna  with  an  annual  average  of  96  boys  was  the  only  one  in 
all  Behar.  There  are  now  nine  Government  and  three  Private  and 
Missionary  Sdiools  with  a  total  of  1,350  bovs  learning  English. 
This  progress  mainly  ia  attributed  to  the  impression  which  is 
abroad  that  a  knowledge  of  English  is  necessary  to  Government 
employ,  but  there  are  other  causes  which  Mr.  Chapman  specifies. 
The  condition  of  the  Schools  is  satisfactory,  though  the  educa- 
tion is  but  elementary.  Mr.  Chapman  attaches  great  impor- 
tance to  English  instruction,  but  considers  it  only  the  accessary 
of  the  more  important  Mission  of  Vernacular  Education.  But 
to  the  spread  of  Education  of  this  kind  there  are  great  obstacles  in 
Behar,  arising  chiefly  firom  the  bigotry  of  the  Mussulman  Moul- 
avies  and  a  general  fear  of  proselytism  exasperated  at  the  mo- 
ment by  the  excitement  caused  by  the  attempt  to  deprive  jail 
convicts  of  their  lotas.  The  Sonthal  Insurrection  also  impeded 
educational  efforts  throughout  two  entire  districts.  The  diffi- 
culties have  been  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  School  Books  are 
printed  in  the  Dev  Nagri  character  instead  of  the  Kyasthi  which  is 
in  general  use.  Mr.  Chapman  thinks  however  lliat  the  intro« 
dnction  of  Dev  Nagri  should  be  insisted  on,  and  that  this  difficulty 
will  gradually  vanish.    The  principal  feature  of  the  vernacular 
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operations  has  lain  in  the  recognition  of  the  indigenous  teachers, 
llie  Sub-Inspectors  have  visited  498  Hindu  and  834  Mussul- 
man Schools.  Their  reception  has  not  been  generaUj  satisfac- 
tory as  the  native  teachers  are  jealous^  and  alarmed.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  the  sale  of  School  Books^  and  Model 
Schools  are  in  course  of  establishment. 

Mb.  Hodgson  Pratt,  Inspector  in  South  Bengal  in  his  Re- 
port for  the  same  quui^r  describes  in  detail  &e  system  on 
which  his  Sub-Inspectors  have  worked,  the  difficulties  which 
they  have  met  with,  chiefly  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  teachers  of  indigenous  Schools  and  to  the  ambition 
of  the  parents  to  give  their  children  a  smattering  of  English 
in  the  hope  of  qualifying  them  for  public  employ ;  he  states  what 
has  been  done  towards  the  preparation  of  school-books.  Mr. 
Pratt  thinks  that  ''the  multiplication  of  English  elementary 
Schools  is  an  evil  to  be  avoided.'^ 

Mk.  Chapman  in  the  second  Quarterly  Beport  reports  that 
a  private  English  School  just  established  at  Dinapore  should 
be  adopted  by  Government.  He  reports  a  &lling  off  in  the 
attendance  at  the  public  English  Schools  generally,  and  at- 
tributes it  partly  to  the  determination  of  Government  to  dis- 
pense vrith  a  knowledge  of  English  as  a  requirement  for  can- 
didates for  Oovernment  employ,  and  partly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  private  Schools  ;  the  above  mentioned  total  number 
of  English  scholars  in  the  district  has  increased  to  1440.  With 
regard  to  vernacular  Schools  the  jealousy  of  the  teachers  and 
the  religious  suspicion  of  the  people  are  still  impediments.  The 
Local  Committees  as  Committees  show  little  zeal  or  energy,  but 
the  contrary  is  true  of  their  members  acting  individually. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Inspector  in  Assam  and  North  fiengal  in  his 
Report  for  the  quarter  ending  October,  1855,  finds  the  people 
rather  indifferent  to  education,  but  by  no  means  absolutely  op- 
posed to  it.  Efforts,  to  be  hereafter  extended,  have  been  made 
ibr  the  encouragement  of  indigenous  Schools,  fourteen  of  which 
have  been  visited  by  the  Sub- Inspectors  and  very  favourably  re- 
ported of.  The  Government  Vernacular  Schools  will  it  is  ex- 
pected benefit  greatly  by  the  Sub-Inspection  system.  The  Eng- 
lish Schools  continue  to  be  well  attended,  and  the  Missionary 
Schools  among  the  Khassia  and  Cachar  hillmen  are  efficient 
and  promising. 

Mr.  Woodbow,  in  his  second  Quarterly  Report  discusses  at 
length  the  state  of  the  indigenous  Gooroomohashoy  Schools  and 
the  means  demanded  for  their  improvement.  At  these  Schools 
the  boys  though  taught  to  read  and  pronounce  fluently  do  not 
understand  what  they  read.  The  Gooroomohashoys  or  teachers 
themselves  are  frequently  no  wiser.    But  Mr.  Woodrow  would 
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still  retaia  these  men  as  leading  and  writing  masters.  '^  The 
Gooroomohashoy  should  still  keep  his  School,  collect  the  fees  and 
teach  what  he  calls  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  but  should 
leave  to  others  the  duties  which  he  is  himself  unable  to  dis- 
charge/' This  plan  has  already  been  successfully  adopted  by 
the  Krishnaghur  Missionaries.  The  Oooroomohashoys  should 
receive  a  small  fee  for  each  boy  attaining  a  certain  proficiency, 
and  the  best  boys  in  each  School  should  receive  a  trifle  to  in- 
duce them  to  continue  their  studies.  "  The  Gooroomohashoy 
system  can  be  maintained  at  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  Go- 
vermnent  vernacular  Schools/' 

PiTNDiT  EsHUR  CflUNDBR  SuRMA  rcports  ou  the  Normal  School 
from  its  commencement  to  the  30th  of  November.  The  School 
was  opened  on  July  5th,  1855,  to  retain  teachers  for  the  model 
vernacular  Schools.  It  has  a  Head  Master  (native)  on  Rs.  150, 
and  a  2nd  Master  on  Bb.  50.  The  ages  of  admission  are  from 
17  to  45  years.  The  School  opened  with  71  pupils  of  whom  the 
most  deserving  60  received  stipends.  There  are  monthly  ex- 
aminations at  which  those  who  pass  are  held  qualified  for  teach- 
erships  in  model  Schools,  and  those  whq  are  found  lazy  are  dis- 
missed. 88  students  have  already  passed.  Low  caste  students 
are  for  the  present  excluded.  The  test  for  admission  is  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  "  Nitibodha,  Sacontalah,  Bital  Panchabinsati, 
Introduction  to  Sanscrit  Grammar.^' 

Mr,  Pratt's  third  Quarterly  Report  simply  records  general 
progress.  Mr.  Chapman  in  his  third  Report  speaks  of  having 
previously  visited  a  large  portion  of  the  district,  he  is  able  to 
oonfirm  U'om  a  strict  observation  all  that  he  had  formerly  assert- 
ed of  the  existence  of  a  deep  rooted  prejudice  against  the  educa- 
tional measures  of  Government.  The  people  are  persuaded  that 
their  conversion  is  aimed  at.  They  believe  that  the  Mission- 
aries are  in  the  pay  of  the  Government  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  convince  them  of  the  contrary. 

The  consequence  is  that  while  a  command  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  School  ''  would  be  obeyed  if  not  with  intelligent  assent, 
at  any  rate  as  a  decree  of  fate,  our  advice  is  despised  and  rarely 
followed."  Mr.  Chapman  therefore  finds  it  most  effectual  "  to 
take  for  his  starting  point  and  to  allow  his  subordinates  to  do 
the  same,  that  it  is  the  order  of  Government  that  people  should 
now  educate  their  children,  and  that  the  people  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  Government  would  not  command  that  which  is 
not  good  for  them.  Having  laid  down  this  principle  we  then 
proceed  to  prove  by  every  argument  at  our  command,  that  in 
80  doing  Government  has  no  intention  whatever  to  interfere  with 
the  religion  of  its  subjects."  This  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
which  Mr.  H.  S.  Reid  has  adopted  in  the  North  West  Provinces. 
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In  spite  of  the  existing  prejudices  the  Sub-Inspectors  in  Mr. 
Chapman's  division  have  made  some  progress  in  introducing  im- 
proved school  books  and  modes  of  tuition,  and  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  new  vernacular  Schools.  One  Native  Bi^ah 
has  shown  much  seal  in  the  cause  of  new  Schools  but  the  sale 
of  improved  school-books  has  seriously  fallen  off.  Especial  ntiea- 
sures  have  been  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of 
the  model  Schools. 

Mr.  Woobrow  in  his  third  Quarterly  Report  complains  that 
the  teachers  of  Zillah  Schools  show  little  interest  in  their  daty, 
do  not  keep  up  their  own  reading,  and  show  great  ignorance  of 
passing  events.  ''Their  idea  of  Europe  is  generdly  derived 
from  Addison  and  Goldsmith.''  To  remedy  this  defect  the 
Illustrated  London  News  has  been  ordered  out.  Several  Verna- 
cular Libraries  have  been  established  by  private  exertion,  but 
the  sale  of  school-books  has  been  slow.  The  Sub-Inspectors 
have  been  employed  with  some  success  in  promoting  the  esta- 
blishment of  Schools. 

Mr.  Robtnson  in  his  Report  for  the  quarter  ending  January, 
1856,  (which  submits  ^vend  applications  for  Grants  in  Aid)  re- 
ports that  village  Schools  in  Afeam  are  on  the  increase,  and  that 
the  English  Schools  are  making  progress.  He  reports  at 
some  length  on  the  Missionary  Schools  at  Sylhet  and  Cherra 
Poonjee. 

Pundit  Eshur  Chunder  Surma  in  his  Report  for  the  same 
quarter  announces  that  there  are  2,738  pupils  in  the  20  model 
Schools  authorized  for  the  districts  of  Nuddea,  Burdwan,  Hooghly 
and  Midnapore.  Their  efficiencv  is  creditable,  that  of  the  School 
at  Mohespore  in  Nuddea  especially  so.  The  boys  in  all  the  Schools 
display  great  zeal,  and  those  at  Jowgong  objected  to  a  holiday 
when  it  was  offered  them.  The  people  take  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  Schools  and  the  village  elders  visit  them  frequently.  One 
old  gentleman  at  GK>palnuggur  in  Midnapore  aetufdly  shed  tears 
of  joy  on  hearing  a  boy  read.  The  Normal  School  has  made 
good  progress. 

Mr.  Pratt  in  his  Report  for  the  quarter  ending  April,  1856^ 
during  which  he  visited  the  Berhampore  and  Kishnaghur  CoUegeSj 
and  the  most  important  English  and  Anglo  Vernacular  Schools^ 
finds  that  the  boys  generally  resort  to  ^'  superhuman  efforts  at 
cramming  at  the  end  of  the  term'^  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
continuous  exertion.  He  would  also  recommend  measures  by 
which  success  at  the  examinations  should  be  made  to  depend 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  thinking  and  reasoning  fiu^ulties,  as  well 
upon  that  of  mere  memory.  This  object  is  attained  at  the  Jonye 
Training  School  but  nowhere  else,  llie  pupils  of  all  the  Schools 
are  seldom  able  to  talk  good  or  intelligible  English.     Oymnastic 
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exercises  and  games  are  reoommended*  In  some  of  the  Schools 
the  progress  of  the  classes  was  impeded  by  big  boys  who  had 
entered  too  late  and  studied  too  long.  There  are  61  Vernacular 
and  19  Anglo- Vernacular  Schools  receiving  Grants  in  Aid,  and 
much  interest  is  shewn  in  the  extension  of  aided  Schoob,  Three 
messures  from  which  important  results  are  expected  have  beea 
sanctioned  by  the  Government,  namely  the  establishment  of 
a  superior  Normal  School,  the  assignment  of  Scholarshipe 
ta  Vernacular  Schools,  and  the  establishment  of  a  popular  Ver- 
naoular  newspaper.  Inefficient  Vernacular  teachers  have  been 
replaced.  The  Sub-Inspectors  have  siven  general  satisfaction. 
Attempts  are  on  foot  to  establish  PuUic  Libraries  at  Soory  and 
Baneoorah* 

Mb.  Woodrow,  in  his  Report  for  the  same  quarter  after  pre- 
mising that  his  district  embracung  an  area  of  33^607  square  miles 
with  a  population  of  76,58,178,  is  larger  and  more  populous 
than  Ireland,  and  that  it  is  rendered  ten  times  more  vast  by 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  especiaUv  during  and  immediately  after 
the  rains,  says  he  has  been  compelled  to  confine  his  attention  dur- 
ing the  quarter  chiefly  to  the  ^l-Pergunnahs  and  Baraset.  He 
considers  the  establishment  of  Bengalee  Schools  to  be  his  great 
business,  although  where  Mussulmans  reside  in  great  numbers 
Bengalee  is  in  disrepute.  '*  A  Mussidman  gentleman  performs 
his  religious  services  in  Arabic,  writes  in  Persian,  converses  with 
his  equals  in  Urdu,  and  speaks  to  servants  and  women  in  Ben- 
galee.^'  He  speaks  favourably  of  the  Government  Anglo- Ver- 
nacular Schools,  and  unfavourably  of  those  supported  by  private 
persons.  He  complains  that  games  and  physical  training  are  not 
attended  to.  Head  Masters  are  above  encouraging  them,  and 
the  system  of  Education  stamps  a  sedentary  impress  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  boys.  Mr.  Woodrow  conducted  the  Teachership  ex- 
amination at  the  Presidency  College.  The  result  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  instruction  in  '^  common  things''  is  neglected.  At 
the  late  Senior  Scholarship  examination  for  all  the  Colleges  of 
Bengal  there  was  not  a  student  who  could  tell  why  the  Punkah 
produced  the  sensation  of  cold.  In  short  the  system  of  education 
rmesses  the  love  of  enquiry,  and  dulls  the  observant  faculties. 
w«  Woodrow  urges  the  importance  of  improved  training  Schoob 
on  the  *'  Pupil  Teacher*'  system.  He  also  points  out  abuses  to 
wbHsh  the  Grant  in  Aid  system  is  liable. 

**  A  son  of  a  family,  of  a  respectable  caste,  is  fairly  educated  in 
a  Qovcnnmient  or  Missionary  School.  He  cannot  readily  get  a 
■itnation^  and  as  the  expression  is  ^  he  sits  at  home  without 
niAf  and  is  supported  by  his  friends.  Not  feeling  comfort- 
^  in  Ijus  dependent  state,  he  prevails  on  his  friends  to  make 
m  aj^ication   for  a  Grant-in-Aid  for  an  Anglo- Vernacular 
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School.  They  agree  to  sabficribe  Rapees  25^  Gk>yeniment  ghre^ 
an  equal  amount — ^and  the  fees  are  about  Biroees  15.  Thus  an 
income  of  Rupees  65  is  raised.  He  gets  hmiself  appointed  as 
Head-master  on  Rupees  40  ;  and  some  other  dependent  of  the 
family  as  Second-master  on  Rupees  20,  and  leaves  the  rest  for 
contingencies.  The  family  give  Rupees  25,  but  receire  back 
Rupees  60.  If  these  small  Schools  are  earefully  watched  and 
none  but  qualified  Teachers  are  admitted,  this  private  advantage 
will  tend  to  public  good,  and  Schools  will  be  established  where 
otherwise  there  would  be  none.  If  however  the  Teacher  thus 
appointed  be  inefficient,  then  he  must  be  dismissed  or  the  grant 
stopped/' 

The  aided  Schools  are  all  flourishing.  Female  education  has 
made  some  progress. 

Mr.  Robinson's  Report  for  the  quarter  ending  April,  1856,  goes 
into  minute  details  regarding  English  and  mixed  and  Vernacu- 
lar Schools  both  Government  and  private,  but  gives  no  new  fSftcts 
of  moment. 

llie  remainder  of  Appendix  A.  consists  of  the  separate  Reports 
by  the  Principals  of  Colleges  and  Schools  on  their  respective 
charges.  They  contain  nothing  calling  for  permanent  record. 
Appendix  B.  gives  a  selection  of  the  more  important  Circulars^ 
&c.  issued  during  the  year.  Appendix  C.  contains  reports  and 
papers  connected  with  the  Scholarship  and  Honor  examinations 
and  is  incapable  of  abridgment.  Appendix  D.  among  other  miscel- 
laneous Tabular  Statements,  gives  a  detailed  Return  of  students 
in  the  Government  Colleges  and  English  Schools  on  the  SOth 
April,  1856,  and  detailed  statements  of  the  Receipts  and  charg- 
es of  the  Department. 
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The  Government  of  India  publish  on  an  average  a  volume 
every  three  days.  From  Reports  affecting  the  entire  Empire  to 
accounts  of  local  drainage^  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  officers 
to  the  cost  of  a  cutcha  bye-road  in  a  frontier  province,  every  thing 
finds  a  place  in  these  publications.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  Indian  Administration  on  which  they  do  not  ex- 
haust official  knowledge.  There  is  no  officer  in  the  country  who 
may  not  obtain  from  them,  in  reference  to  his  special  task,  all 
the  advantages  of  experience.  The  information  thus  vast  is, 
however,  widely  scattered.  The  Records  of  one  Presidency  are 
scarcely  known  in  another.  The  books  are  not  very  readily  pro- 
curable, and  above  all  they  are  like  all  other  blue  books  dry,  ill- 
digested,  and  overlaid  with  detail.  It  costs  an  hour  to  find  a  fact, 
and  in  India  men  who  care  about  facts  cannot  spare  hours. 

The  object  of  the  Compiler  is  to  remove  this  defect,  to  do  for 
the  official  information  of  India  what  Mr.  Leone  Levi  is  doing 
for  the  Blue  Books  of  England.  The  Annals  will  comprise  every 
fact,  and  almost  every  opinion  of  importance  in  the  records  of  the 
quarter.  A  copious  Index  will  enable  the  reader  instantly  to  re- 
fer to  the  subject  of  which  he  is  in  search,  and  any  peculiarity  of 
opinion  and  even  of  style  is  carefully  retained. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  arrangement  adopted.  It  is 
intended  that  the  most  important  subject  should  have  the  largest 
space,  but  in  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the  records 
the  Compiler  has  been  compelled  to  reply  on  his  own  judgment. 
Usually  all  subjects  of  imperial  interest  have  the  preference,  statis- 
tics occupy  the  next  place,  and  subjects  purely  historical  the  last. 
They  are  not  very  important,  and  not  at  all  interesting,  but 
they  can  only  be  condensed  to  a  certain  point.  Of  the  labour 
thus  saved  to  the  public,  but  one  illustration  must  suffice.  The 
Number  contains  182  pages.  The  books  analyzed  comprize  just 
three  thousand  six  hundred. 
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INDIAN    ADMINISTRATION. 
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PAYMENT  OF  VILLAGE  POLICE. 
N.  W.  P.  Rteards,  Part  XXVIIL 

On  the  SSsd  E^mary,  185$,  Mr.  C.  P.  C»rmichael,  Aaaisiwi 
Secretary,  North- Weatem  Pcovinc^,  aubmitafiNote  ou  the  remu- 
omAion  of  the  Rural  PdUce.  The  first  coiarespondoDQe  on  record 
is  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Revenue  of  itfie^lih  April,  1839.  In 
it  Ae  Board  direct  the  Settlement  Officeis  to  allow  to  each  village 
policemAn  5  beegkas  in  jaghire.  Subsequently,  at  a  conference 
^raided  ovser  by  L<^  Auckland,  an  opinion  was  expressed  in 
fiiTour  of  «  fixed  money  payment.  It  was  held  that  a  salary 
nade  the  poUcemnn  more  independent,  while  the  jaghire  comp^- 
ed  him  to  work,  and  devote  his  time  to  coltivi^on  instead  c^his 
l^oper  duties.  In  time  of  dcought  tiie  land  might  yield  nothing, 
•nd  the  policeman  would  be  driven  to  illegitimate  sowces  of 
«UD.  It  happened  thus  in  1887-88.  Lewd  Auckland  tiberefojre 
teaoLved  that  one  i^ipee  per  mensem  should  be  the  remuneration 
of  a  Gorait,  but  a  Chowkeedar  should  have  enough  to  give  him 
three  seecs  of  .^eat  a  dny.  Where  land  had  been  assigned  no 
maddnery  was  required  to  fix  (the  PoUoe  dues.  Where  money 
was  to  be  pmd  the  amount  should  be  induded  by  the  Colleotor 
in  jdie  jumma,  and  paid  hj  the  M agiatrate  half-yearly.  This 
nsolution  was  carried  out. 

Subsequently  the  Board  re-opened  the  question  in  conn^tion 
with  some  correspondence  between  the  Magistrate  of  Delhi  and 
tile  Settlement  OlBEu^  of  Furrw^abad.  Mr.  Grant,  Magistrate 
of  DdU,  held  that  thsre  should  be  a  Chowkeedar  to  every  thirty 
houses,  )that  he  and  the  Bullahur  should  be  paid  in  money,  lihat 
the  Chowkeedar  should  receive  Bs.  4  per  mensem^  and  that  the 
Magistrate  should  have  power  to  return  lite  money  coUeeted  to 
^lliigeB  wiuoh  firom  good  condttet  <Hr  other  cause  needed  less 
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than  the  complement  of  Police.  Mr.  Tayler^  Settlement  Officer 
answered  by  quoting  an  order  of  the  Board  of  21st  Febru- 
ary, 1840,  directing  that  ChoWkeedars  should  receive  Rs.  3  and 
BuUahurs  1  Be.  per  mensem.  Immediately  after,  Mr.  Tayler  told 
Mr.  Grant  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  Delhi  division,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  to  inlaroduce  the  new  system.  Mr.  Carmichael 
remarks  it  was  his  express  business  to  see.  "  In  fact  Mr.  Tayler 
just  did  nothing.^'  Mr.  Orant  exposed  Mr.  Tayler,  who  how- 
ever was  backed  up  by  the  Sudder  Board,  and  Government  sided 
with  the  Board.  The  transaction  was  curious  because  the  orders 
of  the  Board  and  Government  were  opposed  to  Lord  Auckland's 
Resolution,  in  which  both  Board  and  Government  had  concurred. 

In  Furruckabad,  Mr.  Robinson  fixed  the  nimiber  of  Chowkee- 
dars  according  to  the  heavy  or  light  assessment  of  the  villages. 
The  principle  was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  Futtehpore,  Mr.  J. 
Thornton  held  that  one  Chowkeedar  could  guard  sixty  houses, 
and  that  every  separate  .hamlet  exceeding  ten  houses  should 
have  a  Chowkeedar.  Payment  he  thought  should  be  made  in 
^oney.  The  Zemindars  were  unwilling  to  give  up  land,  partd- 
t^ularly  land  of  good  quality,  and  the  Chowkeedars'  jaghibres  did 
not  exceed  Rs.  20  a  year.  The  Chowkeedars  were  generally 
Pasees,  aad  given -to  robbery.  Without  at  least  Rs.  2-8  a  month 
respectable  men  would  not  take  the  office.  A  dismissal  even 
if  accompanied  by  imprisonment  was  not  much  dreaded.  Mr. 
Thornton  therefore  proposed  that  the  jaghires  should  be  com- 
muted for  Rs.  2  a  month.  Mr.  Lowther,  the  Commissioner  sup- 
ported these  views.  The  Government  however  held  to  the  Board's 
letter  of  14th  August,  1840.  This  letter,  given  in  the  Appendix, 
lays  down  the  principle  that  by  an  assignment  of  land  all  parties 
contribute  a  fair  share  to  the  Police,  Government  giving  up 
revenue,  the  Zemindar  giving  up  rent,  the  people  giving  certain 
perquisites.  A  commutation  may  be  fair,  but  if  additional 
policemen  are  added  the  people  cannot  in  settled  districts  be 
forced  to  pay,  and  in  new  districts  the  Chowkeedar  will  prac- 
tically be  paid  out  of  the  jumma.  To  pay  village  policemen 
out  of  the  revenue  seems  a  doubtful  mode  of  raising  a  State 
Police.  .  Mr.  Muir  carried  out  these  ideas,  and  he  increased 
the  watchmen  from  215  to  870.  The  average  number  of  houses 
to  a  watchman  was  then  58.  llie  Chowkeedars  were  paid  in 
land. 

In  Goruckpore,  the  Commissioner  in  1844  reported  that  Mr. 
Readers  system  which  was  peculiar  chiefly  from  the  establish^ 
ment  of  supervising  village  police  officers  called  Zillahdars,  bad 
broken  down.  It  was  soon  after  abolished.  The  number  of 
houses  to  a  Chowkeedar  was  60. 

In  Agra,  Mr.  Mansel  enforced  money  payments,    and  iQ 
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Hmneerpore,  and  Mozuffemugger  and  Muttra,  money  payments 
were  enforced.  In  Budaon>  the  Settlement  Officer  granted 
jaghiies.  In  the  Dehra  Dhoon  a  compromise  was  effected,  and 
the  payments  made  in  grain,  &c. 

In  Delhi,  Mr.  John  Lawrence  en&roed  money  payments 
Bs.  3  to  the  Chowkeedar  and  Rapee  1  to  the  Bullahnr.  In  this 
district  there  was  an  odd  system  of  keeping  watch  by  lot,  the 
names  of  the  villagers  being  written  on  bits  of  potsherd,  and 
drawn  out  at  random  by  the  Patwaree. 

In  Allahabad  jaghires  were  allowed  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
who  however  protested  against  the  system.  In  Banda  money  pay- 
ments were  made,  and  latterly  the  Lieut.  Governor  ordered  that 
in  all  future  settlements  a  money  allowanoe  should  be  provided. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  wise  and  judicious  principles  laid 
down  by  Lord  Auckland  were  upset  within  a  month  of  their 
promul^tion.  Two-thirds  of  the  Chowkeedaree  jaghires  exist 
only  on  the  face  of  the  settlement  records,  but  the  Chowkeedars 
cannot  complain  because  they  cannot  reach  the  central  station. 
Payments  in  money  would  introduce  a  more  efficient  dass  of 
men.    The  Appendices  contain  the  letters  summarized  above. 


THIRD  PUNJAB  REPORT. 

India  Records,  No.  XVIII. 

This  is  the  Third  Punjab  Report.  It  includes  a  period  from 
Ist  May,  1853  to  80th  April,  1856.  The  information  is  brought 
up  to  date  in  all  branches  except  the  judicial.  Sir  John  Law* 
rence  describes  the  country : — 

British  territories, sq.  miles,        81,000 

Area  of  Dependant  territories,       ...        „        „        1,00,000 

Total  area,     „        „        1,81,000 

Population  of  British  territories, 1,80,00,000 

-  dependant,      70,00,000 

Total  population,     2,00,00,000 

Revenue  of  British  territories,      £  20,00,000 

dependant, 15,00,000 

Total  revenue,     de85,0O,OOO 

The  border  district  stretches  for  800  miles,  is  occupied  by 
30  warlike  tribes,  and  is  controlled  by  a  powerful  military  force. 
'Okd  forces  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Chief  Commissioner 
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eompriae  an  Irregular  force  of  18»7<X)iiiai,i^  a  Wiiitaj  Po- 
lioe  of  9766  men. 

^e  head  of  the  iudtBiBiitratioii  u  die  Ckief  Ckminusuoiier. 
He  is  assisted  by  a  Judicial  and  a  Financial  Coimnv»ioner.  The 
head  quarters  of  all  are  at  Lahona,  the  political  capiitdi.  There 
are  seven  diriaions^  each  with  a  ComaaifWiOBer,  and  tbeva  is  a 
Chief  Engineer  fixr  Public  Works,  avil  asad  Militarj. 

Judicial.  It  has  been  shewn  in  ionaet  reports  &at  in  the 
Punjab  there  is  a  short  and  dear  £ode,  a  sf  stem  of  procedwre 
whidi  pnmdes  for  the  aUendance  of  the  parties  aad  s  munmsiy 
decision.  There  are  Bnudl  Cause  Courts  scattered  all  cfwf  the 
country.  Every  month  the  rqiorts  of  erery  Coiiri  aye  traias^ 
mitted  to  head  quarters.  At  the  cioseof  tiie  year  ttbe  figures 
are  made  up,  wirerages  struck,  and  a  brief  cntiqiie  £rowi  superior 
authority  wan»  o&wrs  of  the  defects  appareni,  or  the  ends  to  be 
next  attained.  Evetj  distijct  is  parodied  off  into  Tduuldaroes. 
E<v!ery  Tehsildar  is  a  Judge  of  Cauaesnot  exeeeding  Bs.  800« 
Then  are  104  of  these  Courts.  £ach  Cowt  has  on  an  arm^e 
jurisdiction  over  7M  square  aoflea,  and  l^SA^S^SS  eofole.  No  suitor 
can  be  more  than  14  mfles  from  one  of  these  Courts.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  performed  in  these 
Courts.  There  are  111  Begriar  deurts  presided  over  by  Deputy 
Assistant  and  Extra  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  procedure 
in  both  is  the  same.  In  IB54,  fiO;B48  suits  were  tried  for  pro- 
perty valued  at  Rs.  4<8,86,208.  In  1855,  61,829  suits  were 
tried  for  Bs.  45,05,f  97.  The  average  value  of  a  suit  was  in 
1854,  Bs.  72,  and  in  1855,  Bs.  78.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
suits  are  for  sums  less  than  £&.  The  suits  are  generally  on  hond 
debts,  ceremonud  dues,  and  moitgages.  Almost  aU  litigatiail 
about  land  is  decided  by  the  Bevenue  Courts. 

In  1854,  the  average  duration  c^a  suit  was  88  days.  In  186&» 
it  was  five  days  less.  The  cost  in  1855  was  only  Ba.  4-13-8  per 
cent.  Arbitration  is  employed  in  about  one-tiiird  of  the  oases. 
In  1855  there  were  83,866  executions  to  61,829  suits.  Only  8 
per  cent,  of  decrees  were  appealed  against  Ojaly  20  per  cent. 
of  a^^pealed  cases  were  modified  or  severaed.  Tne  privilege  of 
appeal  is  much  valued. 

Criminal  Justice.    The  ratio  of  crime  to  population  stands  as 

follows  '.'^ 

Total  Crimes  and  r>  •    ^       j    rkOAnf^d 

Year.    Miscelhmeoii&  Total  Popolatiwi.  ^''"^r>!!^^.S^^ 
Offences.  ^  Population. 

1«5*,..  46,716  1^7.17^1        1    to  27g 

iap5,..   UJiG»  1,27,17^1        1    „  308 

The  n^  «s<4unTe  of  aoluor  oISmmmm  «b  :• 
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Total  of  crimes.  Proportion  of 

YsAB.  exeloftive  of  Mis*     Total    Popula*  Crime  to  Popala* 

ceUaoeous  Offea-  tion.  tion. 


1854,..    87,276  1,27,17,821       1     to        466 

1855,..    22,002  1,27,17,821       1      „        678 

"  The  last-named  proportion  of  one  crime  to  578  perscms  does 
appear  to  indicate  a  general  peaceftilness  and  obedience  to  the 
Laws.  It  is  obrious  that  in  such  Territories  as  these^  with 
races  so  varying,  the  ratio  must  fluctuate  considerably.  The 
tracts  most  free  from  crime  are  the  prosperous  States  lying  E^t 
and  West  of  the  Sutlej  Biver.  The  country  round  LaJiore,  nod 
also  round  Jhelum,  is  about  ordinary  in  this  respect.  On  the 
Trans-Indus  Frontier,  the  quantity  of  crime  is  comparatively 
light,  but  its^  quality  is  severe.  In  the  Southern  regions  of  the 
Ptmjab,  that  is,  round  Mooltan  and  Leia,  the  numerK»l  amount 
of  crime  is  great ;  but  more  than  half  consists  of  cattle-lifting, 
which,  though  of  course  a  crime,  does  not,  under  the  usual  cir- 
comstanees  of  its  commissioD,  indicate  any  great  depravity,  and 
ia  some  respects  partakes  of  the  character  of  a  nuisance." 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  crime  continued  from  the  an* 
nexation  to  1855.  Crime  then  decreased.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  increase  was  owing  to  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  detecticHi,  which  at  last  in  1855  began  to  operate  on  crime. 
H^ous  crimes  such  as  murd^,  murderous  assault,  and  robbery 
with  violence  are  decreasing  year  by  year.  Many  of  the  mur- 
ders reported  are  m  &ot  mountain  raids.  Dacoity  has  never 
i^appeared.  Thu^ee  is  pcarhaps  extiuct  and  certainly  dormant. 
Highway  robbery  is  only  prevalent  in  Native  States.  Female 
Infanticide  if  not  extinguished  verges  on  estinction.  Even  in 
the  %hter  crimes  a  decrease  is  perceptible  : — 

Theft.  Barglary*  Cattle*lifting. 

1854, 11,587  4,213  8,177 

1855, 9,874  8,498  6,351 

Cattle^lifting  will  be  further  decreased,  but  it  is  a  difficult 
crime  to  suppress.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mis* 
cellaneous  cases.  These  cases  however  are  personal  grievances, 
and  their  increase  shews  an  increasing  tendency  to  seek  the 
protection  of  the  laws. 
The  per-centage  (rf*  acquittals  to  trials  stands  as  follows  :-^ 

1853.     1854.     1855. 


Per-centage  of  acquittals  on  totaH   ^.^g    ^^.gQ    g^.gy 
number  tried,     J 

^ Per-centage  of  acquittals  on  cou-\  9398    7772    68-96 
ticticms, 
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The  average  duration  of  cases  before  the  Magistrate  is  9  days, 
and  of  cases  in  which  Police  are  employed  14  days.  Nearly  99 
per  cent,  of  the  witnesses  are  detained  only  one  day.  Less  than 
6  per  cent,  of  the  cases  instituted  during  the  year  are  pending 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  following  is  the  account  of  punishments 
inflicted  by  Magistrates  : — 

Year.  3  Years.  ^^  „  Yem    ^  Months.  Fined.  Flogged.  Total. 

1854,  1,714  5,598  4;J94      13,500    2,059    27,165 

1855,  1,158  4,610  8,826      16,532     2,078    28,204 
It  has  been  an  object  in  the  Punjab  to  substitute  fines  and 

stripes  for  imprisonments.  The  proportion  of  stolen  property 
recovered  by  the  Police  is  about  one-third.  The  estimated 
value  stolen  during  1855  was  6^  lakhs.  This  estimate  more- 
over is  the  owner's  own.  Of  the  serious  cases  committed  to  the 
Sessions  about  three-fourths  result  in  convictions.  Of  the  appeals 
from  Magistrate's  decisions  preferred  to  these  tribunals  about 
one-fourth  are  successful.  On  the  whole  criminal  justice  is  improv- 
ing yearly.  "  There  are  few  well-informed  persons.  Native  or 
European,  who  would  not  admit  that  crime  is  mild  and  rare, 
and  on  its  occurrence  is  vigorously  prosecuted  and  condignly 
punished.'' 

Police.  The  Police  force  consists  of  "  two  Corps  of  Irregular 
Infantry,  seven  Battalions  of  Foot,  one  Regiment  Punjab  Caval- 
ry, and  twenty-seven  Troops  of  Horse.  Their  aggr^^te 
strength  stands  at  12,853  men,  and  their  annual  cost  amounts 
to  Rupees  18,61,572  or  £1,86,157>  on  a  population  of  twelve  and 
three  quarter  millions.  There  is  one  such  Military  Policeman 
to  989  people.  The  Civil  Police  number  9,123  men,  and  cost 
Rupees  8,73,300  or  £87,330  per  annum.  To  a  population  as 
above  given,  and  to  a  Territory  of  81,625  square  miles,  there  is 
one  such  Policeman  to  1,395  inhabitants  and  to  9  square  miles. 
The  Civil  Police  is  distributed  over  281  Thannahs  or  subordinate 
jurisdictions.  These  jurisdictions  contain  on  an  average  102 
villages,  290  square  miles,  and  45,279  persona.  The  average 
strength  of  Civil  Police  to  each  jurisdiction  will  be  one  head 
Police  0£Bicer,  and  32  Policemen.  In  the  larger  Towns  there  is 
one  Watchman  to  about  520  citizens — ^these,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, are  paid  by  the  towns'  people.  As  regards  the  rural 
constabulary  paid  by  the  villagers,  there  are  28,879  villages  in 
these  Territories,  to  each  there  is  at  least  one  Constable,  so  that 
their  strength  is  not  less  than  30,000,  The  agricultural  popula- 
tion numbers  seven  millions  of  souls,  so  there  is  one  Constable 
to  every  242  of  agriculturists,  and  to  every  2*32  square  miles." 
The  Police  charges  amount  to  Rs.  24,77,442  per  annum.  The 
Military  force  is  thoroughly  disciplined  and  hardly  inferior  to 
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Irr^olar  troops.  The  Civil  Police  are  all  dressed  and  armed 
alike.  ''The  dress  is  plain,  of  a  drab  colour  ;  the  arms  are  a 
sword  and  carbine  for  the  Regular  Police  and  a  staff  and 
spear  for  the  Watchmen.  The  State  is  put  to  no  expense  there- 
by, for  every  man  finds  his  own  uniform.'*  The  import  duty 
levied  at  the  town  gates  now  provides  the  Town  Police.  All 
towns  in  the  Punjab  are  thus  taxed,  and  many  large  villages 
have  at  their  own  request  been  placed  under  the  s^me  system. 
The  people  will  tolerate  no  other  form  of  tax.  The  largest 
amount  thus  levied  is  at  Umritsur,  where  the  tax  in  1855  pro- 
duced £5326.  The  disarming  edict  remains  in  full  force.  There 
are  no  arms  to  be  found  any  where  except  in  Kohat,  where  arms 
are  necessary  for  defence  against  the  surrounding  tribes.  Not 
a  murmur  has  been  heard.  The  exportation  of  saltpetre  across 
the  frontier  has  also  been  prohibited.  The  independent  tribes 
used  it  to  make  gunpowder. 

The  Thuggee  Department  is  maintained.  About  400  Thugs  are 
still  at  large,  but  tiieir  "  devices  are  utterly  confounded.''  An 
Industrial  School  for  the  employment  of  Thug  approvers  has 
been  established  at  Lahore,  and  the  members  of  the  Muza- 
bee  caste  to  which  they  belong  are  under  surveillance.  The 
other  criminal  classes  also  are  forbidden  to  move  abroad  with- 
out passports.  Torture-  is  punished  by  long  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. 

JaiU,  The  total  number  of  prisoners  is  11,802.  The  total 
cost  is  4,03,324-7  or  30-9-1  i  per  head.  This  is  about  25 
per  cent,  less  than  the  average  cost  three  years  ago.     "  The 

moral  conduct  and  condition  of  the  prisoners  has  been  satis- 

;tory.  Their  rations  and  clothing  are  notoriously  good, 
especially  as  compared  with  the  food  and  dress  of  the  lower 
classes.  Their  wards  are  clean  and  fairly  ventilated.  Their 
general  health  is  excellent.  During  1854  the  mortality  was 
only  6*21  per  cent.  And  during  1855,  5*07  per  cent,  on  the 
aggregate  of  prisoners.  In  two  Jails  on  the  Frontier  there 
have  been  epidemics,  which  equally  afflicted  the  neighbourhood. 
In  two  Jails  also  (Rawul  Pindee  and  Dhurmsala)  the  prisoners 
suffered  in  health  while  constructing  the  prison  buildings.  The 
abolition  of  out-door  labour  generally,  and  the  substitution  of 
intramural  occupation  effected  in  1853,  have  had  the  best  effect, 
both  on  the  physique  and  the  morale  of  the  jprisoners.  The 
interior  of  the  Jail  now  resembles  an  Industrial  Institution. 
There  has  been  no  emetUe  or  attempt  at  disturbance  within  the 
years  under  report.  Escapes  from  Jail  have  been  rare.  In 
1854,  only  60  prisoners  broke  Jail,  of  whom  48  were  recaptured, 
a&d  38  during  1855^  o£  whom  again  33  were  recaptured. 
Beeommitments  on  second  convictions  are  becoming  lees  fre- 
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mient/'  About  half  the  prisanen^  ae€  employed  <m  loflifafile' 
tur^s.  The  vahie  of  the  work  done  of  fdl  sort6  in  1865  ift» 
Us.  1,61,541.  The  Jails  torn  out  floof -cloths,  i^ope,  coustry 
paper  and  blankets.  Lithographic  Printing  Presses  aj*e  also  tfft 
"^ork.  ''At  the  close  of  1854,  only  745  prisoners  iJk  nil  the 
Jails  conld  read  and  write;  by  the  end  of  1855  the  nninber 
had  risen  to  1,860/'  The  following  table  Ae'wn  the  eom" 
paratiye  results  of  Jail  idana(gement  in  diS^ent  Presideti* 
cies: — 

bengal.  N-,,^**-    Punjab. 

1854-55.        1854.  1855. 

oftilhRLner,'^..*^}**  »^ '10-4,11^.83^.11   B..  81-8-7 

Average  per-centage  of  1 
Mortality  on  total  num-  V  7-04  452  5-07 

ber  of  Prisoners,    J 

Per-centage  of  Escapes  | 

on  total  number  of  Pri-  V  070  6-66  029 

soners, J 

Revenue;  LalUl  Tax.  The  land  tax  comprises  tkree-fonrths 
of  the  State's  resources.  "  The  cultivation,  though  considerable 
and  increasing,  is  far  from  being  fiiUy  developed ;  not  nik>re 
than  one-fotdrth  of  the  total  area  is  enkivated.  This  eultivation, 
though  greatly  dependent  upon  rain,  is  yet  fot  the  most  part 
maintained  by  irrigation  from  wells  or  canals.  The  great 
staples  are  cereals.  Three-fourths  of  the  crops  consist  of  wheat, 
barley,  Indian  corn  and  maize  of  all  sorts,  luid  rice.  In  various 
;^art8,  sugar  (6f  excellent  quality),  gram,  cotton,  indigo,  l]nseed> 
turnips,  pepper,  tobacco,  turmeric,  poppy,  hemp,  vegetables, 
are  grown ;  and  in  all  places,  some  or  other  of  the  above  pro^ 
ducts  Are  to  be  found.  But  all  the  miscellaneous  products  last 
named  united  do  not  cover  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  cul- 
tivated aretf,  the  rest  being  occupied  by  eereals.  Th^re  is  vdfit 
pasturage,  and  there  are  enormous  numbers  of  sheep,  goat8> 
camels  and  bovine-eattle,  the  latter  of  stunted  breed.  The 
cultivatorH  are  essentially  '  peasant  proprietors.'  There  are  nd 
farmers  or  middlemen,  and  generally  no  great  land-lords.  A# 
a  rule,  e«ich  man  owns  and  tills  hi  ft  own  glebe,  upon  which  ht 
pays  the  Revenue  and  pockets  aU  the  profits.''  The  proprie- 
tors englige  with  the  State  by  villages,  every  ryot  being  Mable 
for  every  other.  The  reduction  of  taxation  caused  by  the 
summary  settlements  is  estimated  at  50  lakhs  of  rupees  A 
year.    The  settlement  has  been  fijted  in  the  Cis  and  Trans 
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Sntiej  States  for  20  or  90  years.    In  the  Panjab  Proper  tlie 
term  is  ten  years,  with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  further  pro- 
longed. ^'  These  assessments  have  now  been  completed  in  the  Cis 
add  Trans-Sntk}  States,  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  Baree 
Doab  (eompnsing  the  Sikh  Maiqah,)  and  of  the  Bechna  and 
Chueh  Doabs,  that  is,  all  the  Northern  region  between  the 
Rivers  Beas  and  Jhelnm.    Enquiry  preliminary  to  snch  assess-* 
m^its  is  progressing  in  all  remainiug  parts  of  the  Punjab, 
exeept  the  Trans-Indus  Frontier  and  the  Mountainous  Huzara. 
TIms  portion  already  settled  is  the  richest  in  the  whole  Territory, 
and  the  Revenue  regularly,  and  for  the  present  fiuall  v,  assessed, 
amounts  to  ninety«five  li^s^  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  th6  whole 
lisnd  Tax.    The  remaining  one-third  or  thirty  lakhs  will  be 
shortly  assessed,  and  within  the  next  five  years,  the  entire  Land 
Tax  of  these  Territories  will  have  been  placed  upon  a  definite 
and  satisfactory  footing.''    A  further  reduction  of  Rs.  23,40,675 
has  been  caused  by  these  surveys,  and  the  total  decrease  is  not 
less  than  twenty-five  per  cent.     "  The  rate  of  assessment  per 
acre  per  annum  in  the  Cis-Sntle}  States  is  Rupee  1-2-4  or  2s. 
Hd.;  in  the  Trans^Sutlq  States  Rupee  1-15-7  or  Ss.  11}^.; 
in  the  Upper  Baree  and  Rechna  Doabs  Rupee  1-6-5  or  2s.  9|(3f.; 
in  the  Upper  Chuch  Doab  Rupee  1-2-7  or  2^.  Sid.    It  will 
be  observed  that  the  rate  diminishes  as  the  settlement  pro* 
gresses  Westward,  the  country  being  poorer ;  the  same  result 
will  occur  in  the  Southern  Districts.    It  is  estimated  that  a 
peasant  proprietor  cultivates  on  an  average  8  acres,  and  at  a 
mean  rate  of  assessment  (say  Rupees  1-4  per  acre)  would  pay 
Rupees  12  or  iEl-4-0  per  annum  to  the  State.     From  this  point 
of  view  the  amount  would  not  seem  heavy.      Again,  from 
searching  and  accurate  enquiry  in  the  Settlement  Department, 
showing  the  exact  yield  and  value  per  acre  of  every  kind  of 
crop,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  Gk)vemment  demand  does 
not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  in  rich 
tracts,   and  one-sixth,  or  one-eighth,  or  even    less,   in  poor 
tracts.^'      In  1848,  the  rebel  Sikh  Chiefe  declared  in  their 
proclamation  that  the  British   Oovemment    with    their    low 
sssessment  had  sacrificed  the  State  Revenue.    The  jaghiredars 
complain  that  our  low  rates  reduce  their  revenues  one^half. 
''  But  since  Annexation  the  lapses  and  resumptions  have  balanc- 
*ed  the  reductions  of  assessment ;  for,  as  regards  actual  realiza- 
tion, the  tax  yielded  Rupees  1,59,40,722  or  £16,94,072,  for 
1850-51,  the  highest  year,  and  during  the  last  year,  1855-56, 
it  has  still  yielded  Rupees  1,50,00,650  or  £15,00,065.''    There 
was  substantial  reason  for  these  reductions.    The  classes  de- 
ptived  of  bread  by  Annexation  turned  to  agriculture.     A  series 
of  gdod  harvests  occurred,  and  prices  fell  nearly  50  per  cent 
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The  great  remedies  for  this  tall  of  piiees  are  the  introdaction 
of  new  cultivations  and  the  creation  of  iacilitiea  for  exporting. 
The  Ponjabees  cannot  export  to  the  north  or  west  for  the  conn- 
tries  in  that  direction  are  poor.  They  cannot  export  to  the 
East  for  there  is  abundance  already.  They  can  only  export  to 
the  South,  that  is  to  Kurrachee.  Sind  and  Punjab  wheat  is  al- 
ready exported  at  a  profit  to  the  Mauritius.  Some  1,50,000 
maunds  of  produce  now  with  difficulty  find  their  way  down 
the  Indus.  '^  That  the  Punjab  must  be  producing  more  than  it 
can  consume  is  easily  calculated.  The  cultivated  area  has  been 
returned  at  1,27,51,151  acres.  Some  three-fourths  of  this  area 
are  certainly  grown  with  articles  of  daily  food,  namely,  wheat, 
barley  and'ln^dian  com.  maize  aad  rice.^  At  in  orduii,y  .verl 
age  of  production  per  acre,  namely  6i  maunds,  some  8,01,64,616 
maunds  or  28,689022  tons 'may  be  produced  annually.  There 
are  thirteen  millions  of  souls  ;  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  consumption 
per  annum  of  about  4^  maunds  or  360  lbs.  to  each  person,  they 
would  consume  5,90,00,000  maunds  or  21,07,143  tons  in  a 
year,  which  deducted  from  the  aggregate  produced  leaves  a  sur- 
plus of  7,77,481  tons,  which  surplus,  though  attained  by  a  rough 
calculation,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case.'' 

For  the  last  three  years  the  uncollected  balauces  have  been 
an  inappreciable  fraction.  In  only  16  instances  were  coercive 
measures  adopted  during  1855. 

The  collection  of  revenue  costs  Bs.  4,67,850  per  annum  or 
8  per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  llie  suits  relating  to  rent  or  proceeds 
or  possession  have  averaged  21,352  per  annum  for  3  years. 

Customs,  There  are  now  no  customs  levied  in  the  Punjab, 
except  on  some  drugs  passing  the  Kangra  frontier. 

Excise.  Spirits,  Drugs  and  Salts  are  subjected  to  an  excise. 
The  monopoly  of  drugs  is  made  over  to  farmers.  The  system 
diminishes  the  culture  of  opium,  which  might  be  profitably  in- 
creased.  Sir  John  Lawrence  discusses  this  point,  and  remarks 
that  the  revenue  from  the  Excise  amounted  in  1855-56  to 
Rs.  6,07,578. 

Salt,  The  Salt  is  held  by  Government  as  a  monopoly.  It  is 
excavated  from  the  mines  of  the  Salt  Bange  and  sold  at  Bs.  2 
per  maund.  In  the  Kohat  district  the  price  is  only  2  or  4  an- 
nas a  maund.  The  sale  of  Salt  in  1855-  56  amounted  to  9,65,860 
maunds,  and  the  receipts  to  Bs.  19,31,720.  There  never  was  so 
much  Salt  eaten  in  the  Punjab  as  now.  The  working  of  the 
mines  has  been  improved.  The  cost  of  collection  is  Bs.  2,54,000 
or  13.75  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Stamps.  The  rate  for  stamps  in  the  Punjab  is  only  half  that 
which  prevails  in  the  remainder  of  the  Bengal  Presidency.  The 
Stamp  revenue  amounted  to  Bs.  3,07,865,  the  Post  Office  Beve-* 
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nue  to  Bs.  Sl^,ll&,  the  caaal  water  rent  to  Bs.  1,82,476.  All 
these  except  the  revenue  from  tiie  Post  Office  gradually  increase. 
The  Tribute  paid  by  feudatories  in  the  Cis-Sutlej  Stat^  amount- 
ed to  Bs.  4,87,£05,  the  miscellaneous  ordinary  revenue  to 
7,16,787,  and  the  extraordinary  to  8,73,570.  **  To  conclude  this 
important  Section,  it  may  be  e^ely  urged  that  the  Punjab  Beve- 
nne  is  in  a  sound  and  satisfactory  state.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  Land  Bevenue,  in  spite  oi  many  vicissitudes,  is  still  buoyant, 
and  through  the  accession  of  lapses  and  resumptions  still  main- 
tains its  proper  figure.  On  the  other  hand  the  Bevenue  for 
Excise  on  Salt,  Spirits,  Drugs  and  from  Stamps  is  annually 
rising  and  has  become  nearly  double  since  Annexation.  This 
increase  is  the  more  satisfactory  in  that  it  results  not  from  di- 
rect collections,  but  indirectly  from  enhanced  consumption  of  the 
dutiable  articles.'' 

Education.  In  1856,  Mr.  W.  D.  Arnold,  son  of  the  late  Dr. 
Arnold  was  appointed  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  A  scheme 
drawn  up  by  him  has  been  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment.    The  existing  statistics  of  education  are  as  follows  : — 

Proportion    Proportion 
nnrraTAwa  IndigenoUB    o^i^i.^     p^^.i^fj^^     ofSchoolsof   Scholars 

^>'^^0^»'  S^b.       B<=^J«-     Population.     ^PopuUto     Popul». 

tion  tion. 

a^Sutlej  States, 832              8,506  22,82,111 1  to  6,873  1  to  650 

Trans  Sutlej  States, 586              6,287  22,73,037  1387  364 

Lahore, 1,270  12,753  21,17,894  1,667  166 

Jhdmn, 774  5,782  17,62,488  2,277  804 

Leia, No  regpilar  Schools. 

Mooltan,  212  2,186  9,71,175  4,581  404 

Peshawnr, 198  1,128  2,96,364  1,496 262 

Total, 8,372  31,592  91,10,341        2,701  288 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  Schools  of  a  superior  kind,  esta* 
blished  either  by  Government,  or  under  Government  auspices,  at 
Umballa,  Ferozepore,  Simla,  JuUunder,  Hoshyarpore,  Kangra, 
XJmritsur,  Sealkote,  Guzerat,  Jhelum,  Rawul  l^indee,  Shahpore. 
There  are  also  some  thirty-five  Schools  scattered  about  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Districts.  There  are  good  Missionary  Schools  at  Lahore, 
Umritsur,  Peshawur,  Loodianah,  Umballa,  Jullunder,  Kangra, 
and  Kotegurh  in  the  Hills.  The  Indigenous  or  Village  Schools, 
are  as  yet  of  the  rudest  description.'^  The  teachers  are  paid  by 
fees.  It  is  proposed  to  found  30  Schools  at  the  head  quarters 
of  districts,  100  Schools  in  the  interior  of  districts,  4  Normal 
Schook,  and  1  Central  College  at  Lahore.  The  cost  of  all.  Di- 
rector and  2  Inspectors  included  would  be  3  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year. 
£1600  per  annum  should  be  allotted  to  Grants  in  Aid.  It  is 
expected  that  the  people  wiU  pay  1  per  cent,  cess  on  their 
jumma  for  education.  In  the  towns  part  of  the  municipal  revenue 
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education.  Tlw  people  will  inobably  cotitri- 
,  uid  witli  the  Strte  erant*  and  this  mm  edo- 
ID  foot.  FroTirionu  sanction  has  been  ob- 
1,  and  the  edooational  Staff  has  been  already 
"At  the  Head-Qoortera  or  Ceatnd  Station 
fltriot  a  School  has  either  been  fonaded  or 
fement ;  one  Normal  Ekdutol  has  been  con- 
00  small  text  and  adiool-books  have  been 
aoolar  education  will  be  the  main  objoot 
Oordoo  being  the  langoage  priacipaliy  enw 

a  May,  1854,  the  co&tnl  of  all  Public  Works 
tiie  Chief  Bngineer,  At  the  same  time  a 
was  appointed;  op  to  May,  18&4,  there  bad 
F  road  constructed  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  64^,000. 
620  miles  have  been  constructed.  The  great 
Kurnol  to  Feabawnr,  the  works  on  the  lattot 
of  the  most  important  character.  Between 
ipore  the  road  is  open  except  in  the  valley  of 
rom  the  Sutlej  to  Lahore  the  road  is  only 
pace  between  the  Sutlej  uid  the  Beeas  being 
m  Lahore  to  Feshawur  the  road  is  open,  but 
bridgea  have  to  be  constructed,  and  none  of 
id.  Bridges  generally  speaking,  have  yet 
a  Punjab,  but  some  l&OU  of  sixes  hare  been 
laolroads  hare  been  constructed  in  the  Pun< 
rrence  however  describes  one  projected  &om 
an.  This  line  will  connect  the  Punjab  and 
nth  Kurrachee  via  the  Indus  and  its  tribu- 
achee  to  Hyderabad  a  line  of  123  miles  is 
From  thence  to  Mooltan  a  diiitanoe  of  302 
be  employed.  From  thence  the  Railroad 
fmritaor.  That  citr  is  Already  the  emporiom 
[>et,  Cashmere,  A%hanietan  and  Central  Ama. 
to  81  millions  sterling  a  year.  Almost  all 
»e  devoted  to  the  new  line.  The  traffic  with 
ive  rivers  already  amounts  to  85,000  tons  per 
s  production,  even  now  amounting  to  between 
r  a  million  of  tons  per  umnm,  would  thus 
Igor  is  already  grown.  Indigo  of  inferior 
}  good  linseed  can  be  isised.  The  soil  offers 
or  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre.  Wool  is 
nd  manufactured  articles,  shawls,  stufb,  silks 
te.  The  passenger  traffic  between  Lahore 
,000  a  day  and  about  250  ekkae  run  daily. 
t  at  once  realize  £10,000  per  annum  on  tbis 
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Sni  seetion  86  mil^  long.  Between  Mooltan  and  Lahore  or 
250  auks  the  country  is  a  dead  levels  hardi  and  waate.  There 
will  therefore  be  bo  cultivated  gron&d  to  buy.  The  configura- 
tion of  the  country  is  favourable  to  Biulways.  The  Doab  of 
the  SutleJ  and  Bavee  rises  in  the  centre.  From  this  backbone 
ran  all  me  streams.  On  the  backbone  therefore  no  streams 
are  to  be  met  with,  and  there  would  be  no  expense  for  bridges. 
It  is  however  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Railway  that  the 
rates  should  be  excessively  low. 

Canab  and  Irrigation,  The  old  Canals  in  the  Punjab  are 
not  permanent  but  Inundation  Canals.  That  is  they  are  empty 
in  winter^  but  carry  off  the  surplus  created  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows,  and  remain  full  all  the  spring  and  summer.  They 
are  most  eommon  in  the  South  West.  Those  around  Mooltan 
are  maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  Rs.  25,700  per  annum. 
Many  4dd  Canals  remain  however  to  be  cleared  out.  The  new 
Baree  Doab  Canal  is  a  permanent  Canal.  It  runs  from  the  Ravee 
down  the  Poab  between  that  river  and  the  Sutlej  from  North 
to  Sairiii.  Thia  work  will  cost  probably  a  hundred  lakhs  of 
rupeei^  of  i^e  maift  branchy  265  miles  long^  135  miles  have  been 
excavated.  Of  the  Western  Bxanch^  74  miles  long,  60  l^aire  been 
excavated.  The  Eastern  branch  is  but  begun.  Sir  John  Law- 
npMe  jpaocee^B  to  describe  ^  works  and  observes  that  Rs. 
50,93,660  have  been  expended  The  old  Huslee  Cana],  1 10 
mSes  long  is  efficiently  maintained.  It  eosts  Rs.  25^2Q5|  and 
hm^  in  Rs.  S7^1$.  Other  Canals  have  been  proposed,  but 
oaght  to  wait  for  means  ^exportation. 
^  i^iary,  ^i»inee  May^  X854,  iimortairt  works  have  been  .ear*' 
lied  osa  at  Eeahawur,  Nowshera,  Kawul  Findee,  Mooltan,  tiie 
Hfli  Stations  of  Kusaowlie  and  Dugdiaie,  and  the  Sanataria  of 
Morree  and  Shurmsida.  At  Fesbawur  Sarracks  for  two  Regi- 
Bieixtsjef  SiiKPopeaB  lufsintry^  apd  for  two  Troops  and  five  Com- 
panies of  European  Artillery^  have  been  under  construction. 
M  NowiA^ra  (on  the  bank  of  the  Cabul  River  about  80  miles 
fi'em  PeAawur)  ti&e  station  has  been  altogeti&er  formed.  At 
Kawul  Piiidee  Sarradcs  for  one  European  Infantry  Regiment 
We  been  construoted.  At  Kussowlie  BoiiTacks  for  one  Regi* 
Mot  of  European  Infantry^  are  now  nearly  ready.  At  Dugshaie 
Bsrraoks  hwte  been  boilt  f ot  200  convalescents.  At  Murree 
excellent  accommodation  has  been  nearly  eom^deted  permanent- 
ly for  SOO  men  (Bnropean  Invs^ds)  and  at  Dhurmsala  for  80 
•  Aea.  Ai»  Mooltan  Barracks  have  been  built  for  one  Company 
of  Artillcfy.  At  Feroeepore  a  firsrt  class  Arsenide  has  been 
^vanoed  to  a  forward  0tate.  A  smidler  building  of  a  similar 
kt&ii  Jutt  t)een  erected  at  Jhcium.''  The  Militaiy  expenditure  in 
1854-55  was  Rs.  26,O0;«00  and  in  1«5&«6,   Rs.   80/M),000. 
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anuBiully  large  each  man  having  from  2000 
of  air.  It  now  costs  £1,00,000  to  hoase  an 
t,  and  a  first  class  caDtonment  coats  thirty 
be  Civil  works  completed  have  been : — 

Number  of  Cost. 
Bmldingt.     lU. 


'olice  Stations  combined,       4 


71,933 
1,30,836 


tations, 
Stations, 


Total,  . . . 
itore  has  been  :— 
\%HM.  ISSS-GS. 


19  1,13,481 
41  71,810 
43,666 
53,120 
91,127 
62,098 


116 


63 

159 


488  1,15,636 


971    7,77,954  Rs, 
or  £      77,795 


OnudToteL 


8,70,000      £  1,00.000      £  e,BS,4eO      £  11,22,4S0 

17,00,000  lU  10,00,000  Bl  6B,24,600Ba.l,  13,21,600 

3,C4,000      £  1,82,(00      £  2,7S,S0O      £    7,16,300 

16,40,000  lU.  18,26,000  Bi.  27,SS,000  Bi.    71,6S,0O0 

90,000      £  G,600      £  1,70,000      £    S,66,C0O 

9,00,000  Bi.  65,000  B&  17,00,000  Ba.    20,66,000 

2,00,000      £  3,00,000      £  6,82,100      £  11,42,100 

10,00,000  Ri.  30,00,000  B*.  68,21,000  Bs.  1,14,21,000 


John  Lawrence  proceeds  to  describe  the  p08- 
On  the  main  lines  the  post  bags  are  carri«l 
J  carts,  in  bad  weather  by  horsemen.  There 
>ullock  tnun  from  Kumal  to  Peshawnr.  On 
are  to  the  South  West  however  the  bags  are 
There  is  an  effectnal  district  post,  &om  all 


The  Electric  Tel^^ph  connects  Kumal 
itance  of  520  miles.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
in  its  history,  construction,  or  ose. 
Kports  of  the  Fuinab  by  water  carriage  down 
present  consist  of  cereals,  indigo,  sugar,  cot- 
saltpetre,  wool,  oil-seed,  spices,  sil^.     The 
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i^tnrn  traffic  consists  of  piece-goods^  spices,  dye-wood,  Europe 

stores,  and  bullion/'    The  native  boats  which  convey  most  of 

^^  produce  are  very  primitive,  holding  from  400  to  600  maunds. 

They  draw  4  or  5  feet.     In  the  winter  they  are  more  lightly 

joaded  and  draw  only  2^  feet.     The  freightage  from  Lahore  to 

Kurrachee  is  about  £2-16s.  a  ton.    The  voyage  occupies  at 

*^98t  35   days.    The  last  return  on  these  boats  taken  below 

^e  junction  of  the  5  rivers  ''for  the  third  quarter  of  1855-56 

^uowed  668  boats,  passing  down  with  cargo  of  2,41,185  maunds 

^'  8^613  tons,  and  159  boats  passing  up  with  cargo  of  23,876 

*^^*a«mds  or  835  tons— in  aU  827  boats,  with  cargoes  of  2,64,561 

^toda  or  9,447  tons.'*    The  steamers  of  the  Indus  flotilla 

Pv  between  Mooltan  and  Kurrachee.    Their  charge  for  freight 

^  10  or  12  As.  a  maund.    The  time  consumed  is  12  days  down 

^*  25  days  up.    In  1855  they  earned  Rs.  11,95,931.     Steam- 

^  of  2\  feet  draught  could  navigate  all  the  rivers  of  the 

i'unjab. 

vfitf^^^'    The  following  is  the  financial  abstract  of  the  three 
^^^  included  in  the  Report :— 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  since  annexation  £1/15^321495 
has  been  expended  on  public  vorks,  37,30^749  having  been 
spent  in  the  past  year.  Exclusive  of  that  source  of  expenditure^ 
the  annual  statement  stands  as  follows : — 

Punjab  IVoper.    (^  ft  Tntiis-Saikj  Total 

States. 

^85^6,^''"''*^    ^M    Bm      1,81,48,820  61,04,544  1,92,58,864 

^O?^,'^'^*'''^  I     "  "'»7'«^S  1*'23,635  91,61,453 

Remains  surplus,     ...        B&  54,11,002  46,80,909  1,00,91,911 

or  £  5,41,100  4,68,090  10,09,191 

None  of  the  establishments  have  increased.  Sir  John  Law« 
renoe  calculates  the  clear  profit  already  received  from  the  Pun* 
jab  at  Rs.  5,55^^5^851  figures  in  support  of  which  statement  are 
supplied. 

Ecclesiaaiical.  *'  From  May,  1854  to  May,  1856,  credit** 
able  progress  has  been  made  with  the  Umballa  Church; 
the  Peshawur  Church  has  been  half  constructed ;  the  Meean- 
Meer  Church  is  far  advanced  towards  completion  ;  the  Rawul 
Pindee  Church  has  been  successfully  finished.  Churches  have 
been  commenced  at  Dhurmsala  and  at  Jhelum.  A  Church  has 
been  planned  at  Mooltan.  Progress  has  been  made  with  the 
Murree  Church.  The  Kussowlie,  JuUunder,  and  Auarkullee 
Churches  have  been  improved.  A  small  Church  has  been 
erected  at  Goojranwallah  from  private  subscriptions  and  the 
Church  Building  Society's  Funds/'  There  are  17  Chaplains  in 
the  Punjab. 

Political,  In  January,  1854,  the  Sikh  Sirdars  were  releas- 
ed from  imprisonment,  and  their  pensions  increased,  and  in 
March  of  the  same  year  the  Goorchanees  and  Kusranees  of 
Dhera  Ismael  Khan  submitted.  In  February,  1855,  the  Bussee 
Khail  Afreedies  were  embargoed  and  surrendered.  In  March 
the  Boree  Afireedies  submitted.  In  April,  1854,  Nazir  Khair- 
ooUah,  a  merchant  who  had  assisted  Colonel  Stoddart  and  Capt. 
Conolly  received  compensation  for  his  losses,  and  a  pension  of 
^£600  a  year.  In  September  the  Michnee  Momunds  were  defeated. 
In  the  autumn  an  Envoy  from  Kokan  arrived,  entreating  aid 
against  tlie  Ilussians.  He  carried  back  friendly  letters.  On 
30th  March,  1855,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  British 
Government,  and  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  The  treaty  binds  the 
British  Government  not  to  interfere  with  Dost  Mahomed's 
possessions,  and  binds  the  Ameer  to  regard  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  British  Government  as  his  own  friends  and 
enemies.  la  1855,  Mumdote,  a  Cis-Sutlej  State  was  seques- 
trated.   The  countiy  was  relapsing  into  barbarism.   The  Kuwab 
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nived  of  his  seignorial  jarudiction.  Sir  J. 
es  other  proceedings  of  no  importance, 
lention  s  qiurrel  between  Golab  Singh,  and 
lahsrajah  seized  his  nepheVs  fiefs.  This  man 
:  at  the  critical  Btomeut.  On  the  other  hand 
9  UD&ithful  to  his  engagements.  The  British 
!d  to  interfere,  but  reraonatrated  with  Golab 
ah  was  defeated.  The  Chief  Commissioner 
'  Tacts  of  no  importance. 

>  has  occurred  worthy  of  especial  notice.  The 
DBists  of  "  ten  Regiments  of  Infantry,  five  of 
I  of  mixed  Cavalry  and  Infantry  (the  Guides), 
Sappers  and  Miners,  and  four  Batteries  of 
entire   coat   amoonta   to   Rs.   44,51,137    a 

1  the  31st  December,  1854,  the  census  of  the 
taken  in  a  single  night.  The  people  actively 
general  resuk  may  be  thus  epitomiied  : — 


81,825-24 
1,02,8S1-E)G 

1,27,17,8S1    Bi.     1,9«,4S,1<U 

£          18,64,316 

8r,fiO,«OB    lU.      1,40,58,084 

£         14,06,868 

ST" 

IHBO 
86-71 

1,8*,5101» 

1,(4,«8,42T     B*    8.88,89.899 
£         33,88,689 

106-51 

square  mile  ia  less  than  that  of  any  other 
156.80  while  that  of  Bengal  is  311. 
210  Tillages  in  the  Punjab,  with  an  average  of 
to  each;  2,124  small  towns,  containing  irom 
lahitants ;  76  containing  firom  5,000  to  10,000 : 
g  from  10,000  to  50,000;  and  four  first  class 
lore  than  50.000  inhabitants,  i.  e.  Umritsnr 
s,  Lahore  with  94,I6S,  Peahawur  with  53,294. 
I  suburbs]  with  55,999  souls." 
llions  of  Mahomedans  to  &i  millions  of  Hio- 
sr  of  Sikha  is  believed  to  be  decreasing.  The 
be  people  as  agricoltaral,  but  it  is  probable 
;  agricultural. 

he  Conunisnoner  notices  several  methods  in 
ion  might  be  improved,  and  mentioua  that 
sown  in  1856  with  linseed.  The  return  was 
>fit  good.    The  seed  can  be  sown  even  on  in- 
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ferior  lands.    Fariher  experiments  are  still  necessary  to  improve 
the  fibre. 

Forests.  The  Punjab  is  bare  of  trees,  bat  there  are  forests  on 
tlie  surrounding  hills.  The  Grovernment  has  establbhed  Agencies 
St  Sealkote,  Jh  elum,  Shahpore  and  Panjee.  At  present  there  is 
but  one  Agency  the  head  quarters  of  which  are  at  Sealkote.  Bales 
have  been  published  for  protecting  the  trees^  and  the  copsewood, 
bat  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  the  firing  of  the 
jangle  for  cultivation.  28^99^365  trees  have  been  planted,  and 
the  peasantry  have  been  encouraged  to  plant  trees  along  the 
water-courses.  No  less  than  50  millions  of  trees  will  however 
be  needed.  Sir  J.  Lawrence  subsequently  mentions  that  tea 
floorishes  in  the  Kaugra  Hills^  and  sells  at  an  average  of  2s.  S\ 
per  lb.  The  experiments  to  introduce  the  silk- worm  have  iGEiiled, 
but  efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  cattle  and 
sheep  by  importing  buUs^  stallions  and  rams  from  England,  Arabia 
and  Australia. 

ARmng.  ''  The  Geological  Surveyor,  M.  Marcadieu  has  ex- 
amined many  localities  among  the  Kangra  HiUs.  In  1855 
some  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  Chumba  Hills,  near  the  new 
Sanatarium  of  Dalhousie,  and  a  sum  of  money  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Officer  of  that  station.  During 
^e  present  year,  1856,  a  Committee  was  deputed  to  investigate 
the  mineral  resources  of  Kooloo,  the  North  Eastern  extremity 
of  the  Kangra  District.  During  the  last  winter,  1855-56,  the 
Geological  Surveyor  was  deputed  to  visit  the  Kenana  Hills,  near 
the  apex  of  the  Doab,  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab.'^ 
I^n  ore  worked  by  natives  exists  in  the  Himalaya.  Fuel  how- 
^^er  is  scarce.  Coal  has  not  been  discovered,  and  the  native  ore 
^^^  at  the  mines  as  much  as  English  sheer  iron. 

Surveys.  ''  The  area  surveyed  within  the  past  two  years  has 
amounted  to  square  miles  17,935,  and  the  cost  to  Rupees 
^04,667  or  je30,466,  being  at  the  rate  of  Rupees  16-15-1  or 
*l-18-10i  per  square  mile.  There  now  only  remain  for  this 
omtey  the  lower  extremity  of  the  country  near  Mooltan 
^d  the  lower  half  of  the  Doab  between  the  Jhelum  and  the 
Indus." 

'Riere  are  83  Dispensaries  in  the  Punjab,  which  in  1856  re- 
eved 79,973  persons.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State  is  Rs.  51,780. 
^  Lnnatic  Asylum  has  been  established  and  a  Leper  Asylum  is 
2^Qtemplated.  Vaccination  extends  but  slowly,  but  in  1855, 
70,580  cases  were  reported  of  wUch  53,195  proved  successful, 
^v  John  Lawrence  analyses  the  system  of  examinations,  sum- 
^^'^  the  results  of  the  year,  and  names  the  officers  deserving 
^jwnmendation. 

'^  Appendix  contains  financial  details,  the  text  of  a  treaty 

x    2 
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<Bt  Maliomcd,  and  some  officUl  correspondence 
trge  of  misrepresentation  brouglit  by  Col.  Jacob 
Report  from  the  Punjab. 


NICATION  BETWEEN  CALCUTTA 
AND  DACCA. 

India  Records,  No.  XIX. 

,  1855,  Col,  H.  Goodwyn,  Chief  Engineer,  Jjotr- 
mits  papers  on  this  subject,  and  especially  Lieut. 
rt.  The  distance  from  Calcutta  to  Dhunkalee  at 
500  miles.  By  the  route  proposed  it  would  not 
lies.  Colonel  Qoodiryn  considers  a  special  and 
;r  necessary,  with  staff  sufficient  to  survey  the 
hannel,  or  to  trace  the  line  of  Hallway.  On  90th 
ary,  Mr.  W.  Grey  submits  the  correspondence, 
t  "  the  question  of  an  improved  communication 
the  Eastern  Districts  was  taken  up  by  this  Go- 
i  early  part  ol  last  year  in  connection  with  the 
ich  is  being  opened  up  beyond  Dacca,  through 
^kyab."     Lieutenant  Oreathed  was  deputed  to 

result  of  his  enquiries  may  be  thus  stated.  A 
!  ten  principal  rivers  unbridged  would  cost  18^ 
!  steam  ferries  over  the  Ganges,  Boreegunga, 
TOuld  cost  5}  lakhs  more.  To  bridge  the  seven 
it  85  lakha.  But  if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  the 
made  fit  for  conversion  into  a  Railway.     This 

expense  up  to  68  lakhs.  It  thus  appears  that 
rithout  bridges  or  ferries  would  cost  ISJ  lakha, 
ttract  traffic  from  the  water  route.  The  Lieute- 
loes  not  therefore  recommend  it. 
rcathed  suggests  a  direct  canal  for  steamers  from 
ja.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  considers  this  pri- 
lling project.  He  prefers  Major  Abercrombie's 
i  propose  that  a  competent  officer  be  deputed  to 
plete  and  careful  enquiry  as  to  the  practicability 
lUte  for  river  steamers  direct  from  Calcutta  to 
le  Sunderbuns,  at  an  expense  not  disproportion- 
tages  that  would  be  obtained."  The  Lieutenant 
!cs  a  prospectus  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway 
elieves  that  a  railway  would  not  be  unremunera- 
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tive.  Mr.  Grey  subjoins  a  communication  fi'om  the  Calcutta 
Chamber  of  Commerce  advocating  a  branch  Railway  on  the 
Calcutta  side  of  the  river. 

Lieut.  W.  H.  Greathed  on  4th  January  reports  that  the 
present  line  of  road  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  a  distance  of  177 
miles  divides  itself  into  three  Sections.  The  first  from  Calcutta 
to  Jessore  is  71  miles  long,  and  is  metalled  and  in  order  to  Bara- 
set.  From  Baraset  to  Jessore  it  is  unmetalled,  but  above  the 
reach  of  inundation.  The  cultivators  however  cut  through 
the  road  to  let  off  any  excess  of  moisture,  and  this  practice 
together  with  the  stiff  character  of  the  mud  renders  the 
road  very  bad  in  wet  weather.  It  has  two  unbridged  rivers  of 
180  and  251  feet  width.  The  second  sometimes  becomes  three 
times  as  deep  and  wide  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  From  Jessore 
to  Furreedpore  the  road  is  raised  and  in  places  metalled  to 
Pookerea.  From  thence  for  34  miles  there  is  no  road  at  all. 
The  flood  waters  cover  it  to  a  minimum  depth  of  9}  feet. 
A  line  of  road  to  be  safe  must  have  13  i  feet  of  embankment. 
There  are  six  rivers  two  of  which  in  flood  are  200  feet  wide,  one 
300,  one  400,  one  1200,  and  one  81.1..  The  last  is  60  feet 
deep.  There  are  minor  streams.  *  There  is  a  low  ridge  which 
runs  east  and  west  across  the  line  of  drainage,  but  from  local 
circumstances  described  by  Lieut.  Greathed  the  road  cannot 
be  carried  along  that.  From  the  end  of  this  31  miles  to  the 
Ganges  the  road  is  raised,  but  insufficient  in  breadth.  There 
are  3  unbridged  rivers  in  this  bit.  From  the  bank  to  Huree- 
rampore  is  a  mere  track.  From  thence  the  road  is  sometimes 
a  raised  road,  sometimes  a  mere  track,  always  too  low,  and 
always  deficient  in  bridges. 

Lieut.  Greathed  observes  that  the  post  is  now  70  hours' 
proceeding  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  or  2^  miles  an  hour.  The 
transit  of  troops  is  so  slow  as  to  cause  loss  and  inconvenience 
to  the  State,  but  the  general  traffic  is  carried  on  via  the 
Sunderbunds  at  the  following  rates : — 

Description.  Value  per  Ton.  Cost  of  transit  per  Ton 

Rs.  As.  P.  Pie  per  mile. 

Rice,  ..  ..  31     8     7  4.59 

Indigo,  .  •  . .    4,201     9     7  9.35 

Safflower,  ..       560    3     2  12.43 

This  is  greatly  increased  by  the  cost  of  insurance^  estimated 
at  from  5  to  10  per  cent.      The  rates  arc  thus  increased  to ; — 
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Lxa.  Actual  coat 

of  Tnuuit. 

Per  mile. 

6.35 

130.62 

r,  43.81 

lie  cODflidered  hifth,  and  mercaotile  communi- 
imperfect.  Liieot.  Greatbed  discoBaes  and 
weal  to  nuke  a  fair  weather  road.  The  road 
ist  be  metalled  and  maintained  above  the  flood 
le  construction  of  anch  a  load  from  Jesaore  to 
le  is  the  only  serious  difficulty."  Lieut.  Great- 
tement  in  detail,  defines  the  Ime  it  should  take, 
expenditure  at  181  lakhs  for  the  road  ^nd  5^ 
D  ferries,  with  Bs.  400  a  mile  for  maint«naiice, 
liscuss  a  Bailway  and  a  Canal.  The  country 
I  a  dead  level  (the  extreme  difference  on  the 
ed  being  but  13.72  feet.")  The  export  to 
imounts  to : — 

Mmmdii.  Valiie  Rs. 

15,59,125  27,81,070 

ige,         ...  19,01,000  40,27,875 


I,     34,60,125        Rs.  68.08,945 

nay  be  added  to  this  for  the  export  of  smaller 
.  of  salt  only  into  Dacca  was  3,79,986  maunds 
bough  this  has  decreased  it  would  rise  agun 
le  total  of  imports  is  perhaps  2,89,645  maonds 
gunge  trade  is 

Mds.  36,80,000 

„  8,27,600 

worth  nearly  a  million  sterling,  Lieuteoant 
fito  further  calculations,  and  arrives  at  the 
we  then  have  1,12,575  tons  as  the  average 
me  direction  or  an  annual  amount  of  4,50,300 
1  fifty  thousand  three  hundred)  tons,  which 
«  conveyed  by  a  Bailway  established  between 
a  at  a  lower  freight  than  that  which  obtains 
would,  indeed,  appear  enoogh  to  do,  being 
eyed  in  a  year  by  any  Railway  in  the  United 
r  exceptions.^'  Lieutenant  Greatbed  believes 
;t  wide  and  10  deep  would  allow  long  narrow 
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screw  steamtfB  to  attain  a  velodty  of  15  miles  an  hour.    There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  attaining  such  a  depth.     Lieutenant 
Greathed  describes  the  work,  and  observes  ''from  the  Burraseeah 
Bhrer  there  is  a  continuous  and  nearly  direct  line  of  creeks  to 
Forreedpore,  open  in  the  rains,  and  in  part  during  the  whole 
year.    From  the  Ganges  to  Dacca  the  case  is  similar,  and  with 
tbe  exception  of  the  creek  across  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Dulaserree  and  Bore^unga  the  direction  is  almost  continuously 
straight.    If  these  comd  be  conv^ted  into  Canals,  it  would  esta- 
blish 74  miles  out  of  the  whole  distance,  177,  at  a  very  small 
cost''  He  considers  it  impossible  to  estimate  the  cost.  The  Super- 
intending Engineer,  Major  W.  Abercrombie,  on  30th  March,  re* 
riewB  Lieutenant  Greathed's  Report,  concurs  as  to  the  inutility  ot 
a  road,  agrees  that  a  Railway  would  pay^  and  gives  the  following 
opinion  as  to  the  line  to  be  adopted.  ^'  As  respects  the  line  or  di- 
rection of  the  Rail,  it  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  pass  through  Jessore 
and  through  or  near  Furreedpore  ;  it  ought  also,  if  carried  through 
Dacca  to  be  continued  to  Naraingunge  so  as  to  intercept  the  traffic 
from  Mymensing,  Sylhet,  and  Assam  ;  Feringee  Bazar  might  be 
made  the  eastern  terminus  in  lieu  of  Naraingunge,  but  this  is  a 
matter  for  consideration  and  report ;  if  determmed  on,  a  common 
road  might  connect  Dacca,  and  perhaps  Naraingunge,  with  the 
Bail.  At  the  western  end,  I  |ilunk  that  the  line  through  Dum-Dum 
and  Baraset  should  be  abandoned ;  the  Rail  should  be  carried 
from  Calcutta  to  Barrackpore  and  thence  across  to  Bongong  and 
Jessore.^'     He  considers  lieutenant  Greathed's  estimates  gene« 
rally  too  low,  and  does  not  reconunend^the  Canal.    Admitting 
a  speed  of  12  miles  an  hour,  the  steamers  could  only  run  14 
hours  a  day,  and ''there  are  several  other  objections  scarcely 
necessary  to  enumerate  in  the  great  vigilance  required  to  protect 
the  high  embankment  across  the  low  country  from  burrowing 
animals  during  the  dry  weather,  the  expense  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  communication  across  the  great  rivers  ;  the  doubt - 
fnl  expediency  of  entirely  damming  the  inundation  across  the 
spaces  between  the  rivers,  &c.  &e/* 

The^  true  remedy  for  existing  evils  he  conceives  will  be  found 
in  a  Canal  from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutlah,  which  Major  Aber- 
crombie does  not  doubt, ''  might  be  connected  with  an  upper 
route  to  that  point  from  Khoolna.''  This  question  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  reported  on  by  a  qualified  person 
with  sufficient  stafi*.  On  28th  March,  Mr.  W.  F.  Fergusson 
submits  the  prospectus  above  mentioned.  On  24th  August, 
Lieutenant  Col.  W.  E.  Baker,  Secretary,  Department  Public 
Works,  reports  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  India.  That 
Government  concurs  with  '^  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor pf  Bengal,  in  considering  that  Lieutenant  Greathed's  survey 
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\0  impracticitbility  of  formiiig  b  metalled  road 
o  Diicca  at  any  reaaonable  coet."  They  desire 
e  road  from  Calcutta  to  Jeseore.  Th^  have 
lis  proposal  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  lliey  be- 
'oad  from  Jeseore  to  Khoolna,  where  all  steameis 
h    the    Sunderbunds    t«ach,   may   also   require 

0  a  second  class  metalled  road.  They  disapprove 
ith  regard  to  the  Gaatem  Bengal  Railway  observe 
ojectors  of  this  important  measure  be  disposed 
vestig;ation,  and  should  they  hereafter  be  able  to 
»lculationB  of  cost  and  returns  based  on  reliable 
itiug  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  the  Ooveminent 

directed  to  etat«,  will  be  prepared  to  submit  the 
Honorable  Court  of  Directors,  with  their  recom- 
the  Line  be  conceded  to  the  Company  repre- 
FergusBon,  on  the  same  terms  that  hare  been 

1  upon  between  the  Qovemment  and  the  esist- 
mpaniee." 

uary,  1856,  the  Under-Secretary  reports  that  the 
Bengal  has  appointed  Mr.  Smith,  Civil  Engi- 
the  investigations  suggested  by  Major  Abercrom- 
's  report  bears  date  10th  May,  and  on  22nd  May, 
mor  submits  it,  with  6ert6iD  suggestions  of  detail. 
lusses  the  level  reached  by  the  great  flood  of  the 
1824,  analyses  the  information  obtained  from 
and  decides  that  "the  present  line  of  road,  ex- 
as  the'  west  bank  of  the  Juboonah  river  has 
Led  by  the  highest  inundation  ever  known." 
^en  the  Juboonah  and  the  Ishamuttee  was  how- 
The  flood  line  of  1824  being  thos  shown  to  be 
Axon,  it  follows  by  the  concurrent  testimony  given 
Kalipore  and  Bongong,  that  the  flood  line  of  1839 
eet  lower]  must  have  been  24.22  under  the  same, 
would  have  sufficed  to  lay  4  miles  of  the  road 
o  rivers  under  water." 

lescribes  the  existing  state  of  the  line,  analyses 
suggested,  and  recommends  a  rout«  by  old  Bon- 
ig  the  Ishamuttee  at  the  easiest  point.  On  11th 
b.  of  India  orders  estimates  to  be  prepared  for 
ding  the  road  from  Jessore  to  Khoohia.  The 
opted,  if  the  Lieut.  Governor  approves,  is  that 
y  Mr.  Smith.  The  Appendix  contains  estimates 
iprovemente,  and  roads  and  works  suggested  or 
ieut.  Qreathed.  It  contains  also  various  returns 
etween  Calcutta  and  Dacca  oond^ised  above.    Of 
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these  the  most  important  are  the  returns  from  Dacca,  Nai-ain- 
gonge  and  Serajgunge  :— 

Return  of  Exports  and  Imports  between  Calcutta  and  Dacca 
furnished  by  Mr,  Forbes,  Secretary,  Dacca  Bank. 


Local  Value 

Annual  Amount 

Boat  hire 

per  100 

of  Mds.  of 

per  100 

Mds. 

Export. 

Mds. 

2.    Jote,  (loose),         

Ss. 

200 

Mds.     1,80,000 

Bs.     18 

Suo,  Hemp,  (loose), ... 

» 

400 

13,000 

„       30 

Gunny  Bags,         

>» 

482 

16,626 

99        31-4 

xxides,*.*        •••         ••• 

>» 

1,028 

„             9,000 

,,       16-4 

Mntlins  and  Knssida, 

tf 

■  •  ■ 

.•*            ••• 

•  •  ■                 •  *  • 

Safflower,       ...        ••• 

it 

2,000 

20,000 

„      87-8 

B«pe  Seed 

If 

225 

„           80,000 

..       13-4 

Linseed, 

$t 

200 

60,000 

„       13-4 

jk.iuai,         •  •  •        •  t  •         •  •  • 

3t 

62-8 

20,000 

..       12-8 

Teel,  (Sesamnn), 

>f 

126 

10,000 

.,       13 

Kice,           ••• 

tf 

112-8 

•  •.             ••• 

„       12-8 

Dhsn,  ...        ...        ... 

f» 

60 

•••             ... 

„       12-8 

Moong,       ...        ...        ... 

t$ 

87-8 

7,000 

„       12-8 

Xhessaree,     

$f 

62-8 

„            6,000 

..       12-8 

Cxram,         »..        •..        •.• 

1* 

176 

„            6,000 

„     ia.8 

Indigo^           ...        ... 

ff 

16,000 

„            3,500 

„       26 

Ghee,         ...        •••        ... 

9f 

1,600 

20,000 

..       22 

9f 

80  , 

...            ■  •  • 

.,       14 

Sugar,        ...        ...        ••. 

99 

300 

10,000 

..       14 

Tamarinds,     .• 

>f 

814 

„            8,000 

..       1« 

i./neese,       ...        ...        ... 

II 

80 

1,000 

„       19 

oo3nf  •••         ...         ... 

II 

700 

2,000 

„     18-12 

Oranges,     

... 

... 

r  1.00,000 

(.    200  lacs 

„   110 

•  •  • 

A.  ea,     ••«         ...         ... 

... 

■•• 

„      16,69,126 

•  •    • 

Sailway  Sleepers, 

... 

... 

„      16,69,126 

t  •   • 

... 

... 

Imports, 

•   *   ■ 

English  Cotton  Thread, 

») 

3,760 

„            8,000 

..    17-3 

Piece  (roods, 

... 

•  •  • 

* • •            ... 

..    1812 

Moonga  Silk, 

99 

15,000 

300 

.,    25 
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THE  DACCA  AND  ARRACAN  ROAD. 

India  Records,  No.  XIX. 

On  S8tli  August,  Lieut.  G.  Sims  reports  on  this  road.     He 
explaioa  the  delays  which  had  occurred  in  preparing  the  report 
and  proceeds  to  notice  the  First  DivisioD.    "  The  line  commences 
at  Daoodcandy  on  the  River  Megna,  and  passing  through  the 
Civil  Station  of  Commillah,  ends  at  Chittagong,  a  distance  of 
Dearly  127  milefl."     This  road  is  an  old  one  about  5   feet  in 
height  and  12  in  breadth,  with  105  brick  drains  and  bridges. 
Its   conversion  into  a  Grand  Trunk  Road  was  commenced  in 
February,  1854,  and  in  the  fallowing  two  seasons  : — 
"5Ui  miles  well  advanced  towards  completion, 
17         „      ia  progress  but  not  much  advanced, 
m       „      but  little,  or  not  yet  commenced. 

Total,  96  miles  from  Chittagong  to  Commillah  in  progrera." 

The  labourers  are  engi^ed  on  the  petty  contract  system. 
They  are  however  unwilling  to  work  at  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  and  "  it  results  that  many  contracts  in  succession  (even  in 
the  portion  from  Chittagong  to  the  Fenny,  first  commenced,) 
have  not  been  completed."  The  31  miles  from  Commillah  to 
Daoodcandy  on  the  Megna  have  not  been  begun,  for  labourers 
are  not  procurable  in  Tipped,  and  the  supply  from  a  distance 
is  drmned  off  to  Arracan  and  Akyab.  In  Akyab,  coolies  were 
actually  receiving  Rs.  35  a  month.  46  new  brick  bridges  and 
drains  are  required  between  Commillah  and  Chittagong  to 
replace  the  wooden  bridges  of  the  old  line.  Lieut.  Sims 
ot«erves  that  most  of  the  old  bridges  between  Daoodcandy 
and  Commillah  must  be  broken  up,  but  theae  31  miles  are  for 
the  present  passable  for  troops.  European  assistance  is  much 
required,  particularly  in  brick  making.  The  expenditure  in- 
curred in  earth-work  for  this  division  amounts  to  Rs.  79jG89-7-l 
and  the  total  expenditure  in  round  numbers  to  one  lakh  of  rupees. 
The remainingearth-workwill  cost  Rs.  1,55,371,  andthe bridges 
about  two  lakhs  of  rupees.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  bridges 
between  Commillah  and  Daoodcandy.  The  Executive  Engineer 
thinks  it  advisable  to  adopt  monthly  payments  for  la' 
bourers,  regard  being  lead  to  the  diminishing  number,  and  the 
temptations  offered  in  Arracan.  The  road  ia  the  let  Division 
will  be  fully  practicable  for  troops  in  the  ensuing  cold  season. 
"  The  Second  Division  extends  ftom  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Kumofoolee  opposite  to  the  town  of  Chitt^ong  as  &r  as 
the  Suleedoung  Hill  llange,  which  is  said  to  be  Uie  border  be- 
tween  the   Arracan  and  Chittagong  Districts.     It  ia  about  86 
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miles  in  lengthy  and  is  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Jervis^  of  the 
Engineers,  as  its  Executive  Engineer .''  Lieut.  Sims  describes 
the  old  road,  and  observes  that  Captain  White's  track  was  never 
completed,  and  has  been  devoured  by  jungle.  Even  the  trace 
was  found  for  a  considerable  extent  of  country  quite  useless,  and 
was  abandoned.  Mr.  Sims  describes  the  work  required,  and  ob- 
serves that  ''  at  the  close  of  the  first  season,  or  in  May,  1854^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  35  miles  in  the  plains  had  received  renew* 
als,  and  a  road  12  feet  broad,  raised  to  a  height  (varying  from  6 
to  12  feet  in  many  parts)  sufficient  to  prevent  flooding  was  made 
passable  for  troops.  Also  in  the  hilly  parts  cutting  down  the 
juDgle,  clearing  the  line  to  180  feet  width,  and  grubbing  up  the 
roots  of  the  jungle  in  80  feet,  occupied  most  of  the  season,  but 
by  its  close  a  12  feet  road  in  the  30  feet  breadth  was  actually 
prepared.  Also  from  the  point  commencing  White's  trace, 
to  Gurjuneeah,  on  the  Baghkhalee,  or  about  18  miles,  the  jun- 
gle, which  was  denser  and  with  larger  timber  than  in  the  pre- 
cohng  part,  was  opened  and  cleared  to  a  less  width  of  about 
50  feet ;  and  in  some  parts  a  passable  road,  12  feet  broad, 
raised  while  the  whole  was  practicable.  In  the  season  1854-55, 
the  Executive  Engineer  completed  the  renewal  of  the  12  feet 
road  in  the  plains,  and  then  endeavoured  to  increase  the  line 
in  the  billy  and  jungle  country  from  the  35th  to  the  85th  mile 
from  the  12  feet  breadth  of  last  season  to  the  30  feet  required 
for  the  future  Trunk  Boad.''  Nearly  all  the  temporary  bridges 
of  jungle  wood  that  are  required  have  been  constructed,  being 
154  bridges  and  160  drains  ;  the  broad  streams  however  remain 
unbridged,  and  must  be  crossed  by  ferry  boats.  The  expenditure 
iu  two  seasons  has  been  with  establishments  about  Rs.  1,33,000. 
The  line  in  the  2nd  division  will  be  ready  for  the  march  of 
Ilegiments  in  January,  1856.  No  carts  however  can  travel  on 
it,  and  the  period  of  its  conversion  into  a  metalled  Trunk  Road 
must  be  uncertain. 

The  Third  division  commences  from  the  south  base  of  the 
Saleedoung  Hill  Range.  "  It  traverses  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  dense  forest  jungles  as  lying  between  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Naff,  and  the  Hill  Ranges,  which,  at  a  few  miles'  distance, 
ran  in  a  course  somewhat  pardlel  to  the  south-east  coast  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Through  a  distance  of  at  least  45  miles  of  this 
forest  and  billy  country  the  line  passes,  after  leaving  Saleedoung 
until  It  has  tamed  the  River  Naaf  and  emerged  into  the  open 
ftnd  cultivated  country  about  3  miles  to  the  east  of  Mungdoo. 
Thence  it  continues  at  no  great  interval  from  low  hill  ranges,  for 
fthont  16  miles  up  to  the  village  of  Mraughoha,  situated  about 
half  a  mile  or  so  from  the  sea  beach.  So  far  the  new  line  is 
opened  and  practicable.     Beyond  Mraughoha  the  line  will  keep 
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lis  for  a  few  miles,  until  rnnning  sooth  they  «^ 
ch  near  a  peculiarly  shaped  rock  called  Kyook 
the  road,  after  passing  between  two  detached 
sTgin  of  the  beach,  will  be  taken  in  an  easterly 
gh  a  dense  forest  jungle,  frequented  by  wild  ele- 
oot  of  the  loftier  range  which  separates  the  River 
Uley  from  the  low  country  and  jungles  on  the  sea 
the  ascent  to  thepasaofMynowtonng  willbecom- 
k  of  immense  labour  irom  the  peculiar  shape  of  the 
B  will  then  cross  the  Myo  at  B.utheedoung,  and  the 
ek  to  Akyab.  Mr.  Sims  describes  the  work,  and 
;he  road  is  practicable  for  troops  to  Mraughoha. 
coast  line  they  can  reach  Akyab,  It  is  impossi- 
nt  position  of  the  labour  market  to  state  when 
will  be  finished.     No  estimates  moreover  have 

on  account  of  Lieutenant  Mead's  illness.  Mr. 
ighly  of  the  assiduity  and  success  of  Mr.  Nield, 
utive  OtBcer,  Srd   Division.      On  1st  October, 

H.  Goodwyn  solicits  further  orders,  and  remarks 
Dveraeers  are  almost  unprocurable. 


[GATION  PROM  AKYAB  TO  TOUNGOOP. 
India  Records,  No.  XIX. 

inary,  Capt.  W.  Dicey,  1st  Assistant  Master 
)rts  dtat  "  this  route  is  by  a  series  of  creeks  and 
nrying  in  breadth  from  60  yards  to  3  miles, 
red  from  the  sea,  which  is  only  seen  at  two 
i  the  extensive  sands  and  la^e  islands  form 
tecdon,  rendering  the  communication  safe  ftx 
ners  of  a  light  draft  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
being  6  feet ;  and  the  tides  not  exceeding  three 
'  on  the  springs,  and  two  on  the  neaps.  In 
he  water  is  brackish  throughout."  The  banks  of 
a  few  sm^  villages.  "  Boats,  without  the  aid  of 
Id  move  with  great  nncertunty  as  to  time,  being 
es,  which,  although  favourable  in  one  creek,  would 
QOther.  After  passing  through  the  Woing-pyke, 
xd  passage,  and  entering  the  bay  formed  by 
and  the  main  land."  A  large  creek  at  the  bsae 
oa  appean  the  one  best  adapted  for  oommnni- 
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cation  wiih  Toungoop^  being  sheltered  from  all  sides.  Mount 
Surma  too  would  afford  a  good  depot  for  stores  and  troops, 
"  The  least  water  at  the  entrance  of  this  creek  is  9  feet^  and 
a  rise  of  6  feet  on  the  neaps  would  admit  vessels  of  250  to  SOO 
tons  drawing  about  13  or  14  feet.  When  inside^  a  commodious 
anchorage  is  found  in  4  or  5  fathoms  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
nullah  already  described,  as  leading  up  to  the  village.  Yes- 
seb  of  a  lai^er  draft  should  anchor  about  two  miles  outside 
the  entrance  of  the  creek  in  8  to  10  fathoms,  where  they  may 
lie  with  perfect  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  discharge 
their  cai^o  into  boats.''  From  the  entrance  of  the  creek  to 
Toungoop  is  only  8  miles.  Capt.  Dicey  therefore  recommends 
that  two  small  steamers  with  flats  should  be  attached  to  this 
coast.  Their  draft  should  not  exceed  3  feet.  They  would  carry 
500  troops  with  their  baggage,  and  accomplish  the  distance 
between  Akyab  and  Toungoop  in  three  days. 


TOUNGOOP  MOUNTAIN  ROAD. 
India  Becards^  No.  XIX. 

On  3rd  July,  1855,  Lieut.  T.  G.  R.  Forlong  reports  on  this 
road.     It  has  cost 

*'  The  Arracan  Section  at  Rs.  2,088  per  mOe. 
The  Pegu  Section        at  „     3,262  „    „ 
The  M^ay  Section    at  „        957  „    „ 

At  the  end  of  May,  27  miles  had  been  opened  out  to  a  width 
of  ''from  15  to  20  feet  on  each  side  of  the  range,  being  a 
total  of  54  miles  out  of  80."  The  gradients  are  so  light  that 
they  appear  almost  intended  for  a  cart  road.  The  great  ob- 
stacle to  work  is  the  shortness  of  the  season,  only  three 
months  in  1854  and  4  in  1855.  This  is  owiug  to  the  fevers 
which  follow  the  cessation  of  the  rain.  It  would  therefore 
in  laeut.  Forlong's  opinion  be  expedient  always  to  commence 
with  the  hill  work,  some  other  work  which  can  be  carried  on 
in  the  unhealthy  season.  Such  a  practice  enables  the  depart* 
ment  to  keep  its  servants  instead  of  depending  on  chance  labour 
and  moreover  diminish  the  comparative  cost  of  superintendence. 
This  might  also  be  reduced  in  Lieut.  Forlong's  opinion  by 
snhstituting  officers  of  the  line  for  Overseers.  They  cost  little 
more.  They  make  fewer  blunders,  they  control  their  men 
better^  and  they  need  no  spurring.    In  March,  the  expenditure 


ince  was  only  6|  per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay, 
^ed  montliB  it  rises  as  high  as  25  or  30  per  cent, 
lencement  in  Sept.  1853  to  May,  1865  the  ex- 
^tablishmeot  was  13  per  cent,  on  total  outlay, 
mountain  sections  from  past  experience  is  £500 
bridged  and  metalled.     Lieut.  Forlong  mentions 

Assistants,  particularly  Overseer  Magrath,  who 
I  for  promotion  as  an  Assistant  Executive  Offi- 
fune,  Lieut.  Forlong  submits  a  second  report  on 
id  their  organization. 

t  are  Burmese  from  Pegu.     They  are  better  than 
adrasees,  and  receive  usually. 
Men,  Women.  If  paid  in  ttU  tf  a 

Man  and  Womm». 
.  0-3-8  to  0-4-0  0-1-7  to  0-2-0  0-4-0  to  0-5-4 
.    0-5-4  to  0-8-0  0-4-0  to  0-5-4  none. 

are  made,  but  rice  is  sold  in  the  camp  to  them, 
e  of  Rs.  8  to  12  a  month  is  granted  to  shop- 
re  f^r  rates.  The  Burmese  require  kind  treat- 
ittention  to  the  men,  approval  where  it  is  possible 
,  above  all  a  laugh  or  a  joke.  The  workmen 
n  guigs   under   Goungs.     These  men  are  paid 

and  draw  a  per-centage  on  the  number  of  their 
t  men  of  hereditary  influence  were  selected, 
rs  select  the  ablest.  Good  Goungs  sometinaea 
Kb.  50  a  month,  while  indifferent  men  only  earn 

When  work  is  slack  or  stopped  by  order  the 
a  8  to  Rs.  20  a  month.  From  November  to  May, 
and  1  or  200  carpenters  can  be  kept  up,  but  once 
id  2,300  seta  or  4,600  people.  In  the  Arracan 
mountain  line,  2,000  seems  the  highest  number 
I;  up.  Indian  workmen  do  not  do  wellinBurmah. 
id  of  liquor,  sickly,  and  difficult  to  manage.    The 

with  a   spirit,  and  the  blasting  parties  are  very 

They  want  better  tools.  The  Indian  labourers 
ipidly  demoralieed.  Of  150  Coringa  labourers 
ted  in  November  and  who  were  well  looked  after 
not  50  are  alive,  or  capable  of  work  from  dnmken- 
uchery.  The  only  way  to  import  them  is 
ages,  with  a  promise  to  employ  them  for 
each  year.  These  villages  as  caste  com- 
i  restrain  the  extreme  vice  that  prevails. 
'  adds  a  memorandum  drawn  up  by  him  for 
f  young  Overseers.  There  should  be  2  intel- 
3  can  write  to  every    100  men.     These  men 
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should  act  as  foremen  come  for  orders  every  evening,  and  give 
the  orders  the  next  morning.  They  must  shew  no  anger  at  non- 
fulfilment^  but  simply  require  the  Ctonng  to  get  the  work  done,  and 
put  down  the  men  who  have  not  done  their  tasks  in  the  day 
book.  If  a  task  is  really  too  difficult,  and  the  man  who  has  failed 
is  as  diligent  as  the  rest,  he  should  be  let  off.  The  Government 
of  India  on  21st  December  praises  Lieut.  Forlong's  report, 
announces  the  publication  of  his  memorandum  on  labourers, 
and  promotes  Overseer  Magrath  as  proposed. 


JAILS  OF  BENGAL. 
In  1855-56. 

On  25th  November,  1856,  Dr.  F.  Mouat,  Inspector  of  Jails,  re- 
ports that  in  March,  1856,  the  Jails  in  Assam,  Arracan,  and  the 
S.  W.  Frontier  were  added  to  his  charge,  and  that  he  hopes  be- 
fore the  close  of  next  year  to  have  visited  every  Jail  under  his 
control.  His  chief  object  has  been  not  to  furnish  crude  theories, 
bat  to  collect  information.  Dr.  Mouat  describes  the  plan  of  his 
report,  and  proceeds  to  state  that  on  30th  April  there  were  18,788 
male  and  568  female  prisoners  in  the  Jails.  This  calculation 
however,  for  reasons  given,  is  imperfect.  The  number  of  crimi- 
nals to  population  is  extremely  small.  In  the  Jails  ex- 
clusive of  the  lock-ups,  there  is  space  for  21,165^  males  and 
1571  females  at  24  superficisd  feet  for  each.  The  amount  of  500 
cnbic-feet  ordered  by  the  Court  of  Directors  is  seldom  avjdlable, 
and  many  Jails  last  year  were  overcrowded.  In  Rajshahye 
each  prisoner  had  only  394  cubic-feet,  and  the  mortality  was 
17.843  per  cent.  At  Dacca  it  was  330  feet  in  the  less  crowded 
and  300  feet  in  the  crowded  wards.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  full 
rate  ordered  by  the  Court  there  is  not  room  for  the  prisoners. 
3,222  males  and  365  females  were  employed  in  manufactures, 
the  most  important  being  » 

Males,  Females. 


Brick  making. 

752 

0 

Pounding  Soorkee, 

154 

50 

Pottery,    ... 

73 

0 

Gunny  weaving,    ... 

1558 

16 

Cloth,        

759 

23 

Carpets,    . . 

373 

0 

Paper  making. 

...       1091 

26 

Basket  making,     ... 

421 

0 
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which  are  moat  disttngiiished  for  the  quality  anil 
leir  manufaeturea   are  Alipore,  Patna,    Hoofhiy, 
wore,  Nuddea,  and  Sylbet."    The  gross  receipts  of 
a  this  source  amounted  to  llfl.  2,00,113  and  the 
o  90,659-2-1.     The  folloving  shows   the   annual 
iced  by  each  prisoner  in  the  four  best  Jails : — 
It,  ...  ...  Rs.       53-13         3-3 

i,    ...  ...  ...       27-0  a-2 

s,     ...  ...  ...       26-6  2-5 

8, 22-3  1-2" 

IS  are  employed  on  the  roads,  as  jail  servants  and  in 
occiipations.  The  cost  of  the  prisoners  amounts  to 
1 2-2,  or  per  head  exclusive  of  establishments  to  Rs. 
r.  Dr.  Mouat  notices  some  details  in  the  increase 
;  cost,  and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  subject  of  reor- 
cWLrds  is  under  the  consideration  of  Government, 
f  deaths,  taking  the  above  imperfect  average  of  the 
a  as  the  basis  of  the  statement,  has  been  lOSOT 
5  in  1854-55.  As  regards  caste  and  classes  this 
red  itself  thus  : — 

Average       „..         Mean  Mor- 

Number.       *'««'•»■  tality. 

oners,  . .      11,743  55      1,852  11-513 

6,882-75  469  6-814 

e»,  „  . .  962-92  198  20-562 

10-307 
irds  occupation  thus : — 

Average  Strength.  Per-centage. 

(1  roads,        3,3C783  17400 

manufactures,        . .          6,07617  10-253 

imploycd,     . .         . .          8,595-34  7056 

i^m  age  and  intirmitiea,     8,005-29  7*420 


Total,  ...     16,048-63  10-506 

less  than  half  as  liable  to  disease  as  men,  and 
difference  betneeu  the  mortality  of  prisoners,  in 
ricta,  and  in  any  other.  The  healthiest  jail  -was 
U-,  and  next  that  of  Nuddea.  The  least  healthy 
ihaugulpore.  It  is  Dr.  Mouat's  opinion,  derivea 
8  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  8[s«ad  over  a 
iod,  that  the  great  cause  of  death  is  disease  of  the 
ns,  that  is,  imperfect  or  unhealthy  diet.  The  escapes 
merous.  During  the  year  the  Inspector  has  beea 
the  povrers  of  a  Magistrate  and  the  pioblbitioD 
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of  tobacco  ha»  been  more  rigidly  enfor^.  TheCrst  Appendix 
oontaina  a  separate  report  on  the  condition  of  each  prison 
Tiflited  by  Dr.  Mouat.  The  second  contains  the  nnmber  of  pri- 
Boners  in  OTery  Jail^  the  third,  the  number  of  prisoners  employed 
in  manufactures,  the  fourth,  the  outturn  of  those  manufactures, 
the  fifth,  an  abstract  of  each  prisoner's  earnings,  the  sixth,  a 
detail  of  his  cost,  the  seventh,  detailed  statements  of  mortality, 
the  eighth,  the  number  of  escapes.  All  the  results  are  summa- 
rized  in  the  body  of  the  report.  The  ninth  and  tenth  enter  further 
into  tiie  question  of  mortality,  and  the  eleventh  describes  the  diet. 
The  tvrelfth  contains  a  correspondence  on  the  suppression  of  to  • 
bacco.  The  result  is  that  the  great  body  of  the  Medical  Service 
consider  that  no  ill  effects  have  resulted  from  the  prohibition,  and 
the  few  who  hold  it  injurious,  base  their  ideas  on  the  assertion 
that  smoking  diminishes  the  influence  of  malaria. 


JAILS  OF  THE  N.  W.  PROVINCES. 

In  1855. 

On  27  th  October,  1856,  Mr.  Fleetwood  Williams  reports  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  daily  average  of  prisoners 
of  Rs.  206,  but  jkhe  expenditure  has  decreased  Rs.  43,887-0-11, 
though  Bs.  10,005-2-2  have  been  granted  to  Magistrates  in  com- 
pensation  for  convict  labour.  Deducting  this  increased  charge 
tbe  decrease  of  expenditure  is  Rs.  53,892.  Mr.  Williams 
mentions  some  details  of  increase  and  decrease,  and  observes 
that  the  mortality  amounted  to  7*14  against  4.52  in  1854,  but 
the  increase  was  caused  by  an  outburst  of  mortality  in  Benares 
and  some  other  jails.  At  Benares  the  mortality  was  24.59  per 
cent,  from  cholera  and  a  very  fatal  kind  of  dysentery.  The 
mortality  was  wholly  among  the  out-gangs  the  season  bein^ 
nnusually  sickly.  '*  In  the  Allahabad  Jail  the  mortality,  owing 
to  cholera,  was  11.88  per  cent.  At  Mirzapoor  it  was  10  67. 
At  Azimgurh  10.60.  In  both  these  Jails  the  same  disease 
Appeared  which  was  so  fatal  at  Benares.^' 

The  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  manufactures  is  3,422 
against  2,824  in  1856.  The  net  profits  of  their  labour  amount 
to  Bs.  34,872. 4^1 ;  2,884  prisoners  are  employed  in  the  jails  in 
li^  of  hired  savants.  '^The  principal  and  most  profitable 
mtoku&ctuies  in  the  Agra  and  Bareilly  Central  Prisons 
vsd  Allahabad  and  Benares  Jails,  are  paper  making,  blanket 
wearing,  carpet  making, '  manufacture  of  pottery,  ditto  of  sut- 

X.2 
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cotton  carpets,  vraellen  carpets  and  rugs.  Tape  of 
Is,  towels,  dusters,  table-Unen  and  sbirtiiig,  The 
sses  yield  large  returns,  book-binding  hae  been  most 
:ecuted.  The  dyeing  shop  and  basket  manufactory 
The  iron  and  brass  turning  lathe  at  BareiUy  tarns 
^at  and  good  work  and  bnngs  considerable  proSt." 

of  escapes  aai  recaptures  has  increased.  "  At* 
been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  prisoners 
scribed  extent :  1,339  have  been  taught  in  Jail 
i  and  write,  302  to  write,  and  3,513  to  read." 
OS  compares  statistics  with  the  Punjab  and  Bengal 
hat  the  average  of  prisonera  in  the  North  Western 
IS  been  22,366,  and  their  average  cost  Rb.  30.9-5i. 

lees  than  that  -of  the  Punjab  by  Rs.  0-15-1}  and 
gal  by  Bs.  6-14-2i,  He  proceeds  further  in  the 
which  is  usually  favourable  to  the  North  Westeni 
nd  estimates  the  net  value  of  convict  labour  in  the 
.  Rs.  3,95,247-13-0.  The  Appendix  contains  the 
which  the  above  results  are  summarized. 


THE  FORD  WAH. 

Bombay  Secerds,  No.  XXXVI. 

1  Wah  is  the  junction  of  the  Western  Narra  branch 
horr  Canal  in  the  Shikarpore  Collectorate.  p^ 
iber,  1854,  the  Deputy  Collector  of  Larkanah  wntes 
lin  of  water  from  the  Ghorr  is  too  great.  It  is 
cessary  to  join  it  to  the  Narra.  That  river  has 
cater,  and  by  the  junction  about  8,000  beegas  of 
acultivated  will  become  culturable.  The  boat  traffic 
rious  points  will  also  be  accelerated  four-fifths, 
ovember,  1854,  Lieut.  Col.  H.  B.  Turner,  Superin- 
ineer  in  Sind,  observes  that  the  flood  level  of  the  two 
it  be  ascertained.     On  2nd  December,  the  Peputy 

rtts  that  the  levels  are  ijtvourable.  On  12th 
Turner  a^in  calls  attention  to  the  levels,  and 
uary,  Mr.  W.  Hardy,  Surveyor,  thinks  the  Ghon 
er,  and  directs  the  work  to  be  stopped.  Maior 
Hector,  in  Upper  Sind  on  18th  January  replies  that 
ire  are  doing  the  work  for  themselves,  they  af^ 
I.  18,000  on  it,  and  if  they  place  confidence  in  their 
of  levels  Government  officiaJs  have  no  right  to  stflp 
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them.  On  20th  February,  1855,  the  Deputy  Collector  of  Lar- 
kanah  reports  that  the  Superintending  Engineer  has  taken  the 
levels  and  pronounced  them  favourable.  The  total  cost  will  be  Rs. 
23,466.  Of  this  amount  they  are  bound  to  give  Rs.  12,375  in 
labour  for  canal  clearances.  The  rest  is  their  own,  and  the 
Deputy  Collector  suggests  that  Government  should  pay  half. 
On  17th  April,  1855,  the  work  is  completed,  and  on  25th 
September,  the  Deputy  Collector  records  his  opinion  that  it 
wiU  increase  the  revenue  by  Re.  80,000.  On  2l8t  March, 
1855,  the  Rs.  4,600  remaining  to  be  sanctioned  arc  sanctioned. 
The  sagacity  of  Lieut-  Ford,  the  Deputy  Collector  in  comenc- 
ing  the  work  is  highly  commended.  The  Canal  is  5^  miles 
long,  10  feet  in  depth,  30  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  cost  alto- 
gether Rs.  28,560. 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PEGU. 
India  Records,  No.  XX. 

On  26th  June,  1856,  Lieut.  E.  C.  S.  Williams,  Superinten- 
dent  of  the  Pegu  Survey,  reports  on  the  Geography  of  Pegu. 
Pegu  contains  Pegu  Proper,  and  the  portion  of  Arracan,  south  of 
the  Keintalee  Khyoung.  The  total  area  is  32,250  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  ''on  the  North,  by  a  line  running  East  and 
West  6  miles  north  of  Meaday,  and  along  which  pillars  have 
been  erected  at  intervals.  On  the  West,  by  the  Arracan  Moun- 
tains, and  below  the  Keintalee  Khyoung,  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
which  latter  also  forms  the  Southern  boundary.  On  the  East,  by 
the  Sittoung  River,  as  far  North  as  the  Youkthwa  Khyoung,  one 
of  its  afiSuents  from  the  East,  in  Lat.  18*  33^  N.,  and  above  that 
the  boundary  is  as  yet  undetermined  ;  all  its  parts  lie  within  the 
tropics  and  are  embraced  between  the  parallels  of  N.  Lat.  15' 
44'  and  19^  27'  and  the  meridians  of  E.  Long.  94'  13'  and  96' 
52'.''     The  fiscal  divisions  of  the  Province  are  : — 

Sq.  Miles. 

Rangoon,    9,800 

Bassein,  8,900 

Prome,     5,500 

Henzada,     2,200 

Tharawaddy,   1,950 

Tounghoo, 3,900 

The  frontier  line  is  140  miles  long  and  has  two  mountain 
caios  for  its   extremities,  the   Arracan  Mountains  on  the   West, 
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aioB  beyond  th«  Sitang  on  the  Eftsl.  The  Yoma 
between  tbeae  two  is  of  brown  or  grey  slate-cliky; 
bituminons  Hme-etone.  Orarlying  tbeee  is  &  lied 
red  with  trees  or  bamboos.  The  Arracan  Range 
le-Btone,  and  h&s  some  free-ttone  to  the  South, 
anite,  green-atone  and  horn-blende  are  to  be  met 
lite  is  found  in  Frome,  while  tiiere  are  small 
near  Thyatmyo. 

Range  is  the  backbone  of  Fego,  numiog  within 
)*  E.  of  S.  Its  maximum  eleration  is  about  2000 
)pe8  are  steep  and  difficult.  The  whole  is  densely 
hree  passes  have  been  explored  in  the  Nortlicra 
e  mountains  east  of  the  Sittoung  River,  little  is 
nain  water-shed  is  said  to  attain  a  height  of  7  or 
1  to  bs  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  Edd- 

which  runs  parallel  io  the  river  at  a  diBtance  of 

until  turned  by  the  Youkthwa  Khyoung.  It  di- 
B  of  the  Sittoung  a&d  Salweea  and  extends  on  the 
iban.  For  60  miles  south  of  the  Frontier  on  the 
rrawaddy,  and  for  90  miles  on  its  West",  the 
ugeed  appearance,  and  cultivation  can  only  be 
atches.  Below  tl^ee  Uraits  the  hills  subside  into 
until  the  valley  is  lost  id  the  Delta.  Its  breadth 
liles  equally  divided  by  the  river.     The  valley  of 

identical  with  that  of  the  Irrawaddy.  The 
id  Pegu  Valleys  are  alike,  and  20  miles  north  of 
mite  with  the  valley  of  the  Sittoung,  and  are  lost 
plain.  The  breadth  of  the  Puzendoung  valley  is 
and  of  the  Pegu  valley  15  to  20  miles.     "  In  the 

Sittoung,  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  River, 
Frontier,  resembles  the  North-eastern  portion  of 

Valley."  The  Valley  has  large  plains,  but  the 
the  West  is  all  but  impenetrable,  and  the  Valley 
[ihabited. 

u«  either  densely  wooded  or  covered  with  cane 
Sometimes  they  undulate,  but  usually  stretch 
BS  expanse  of  light  coloured  soil.  These  plains 
ilth  of  Pegu.  "  From  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  on 
rague  Point,  the  most  Southern  extremity  of  the 
iircction  of  the  Coast  is  South-west.     Thence  to 

about  5'  N.  of  W.  being  the  boundary  of  the 
awaddy,  it  is  necessarily  low,  flat,  and  difficult  to 
nif  of  Martaban  is  unnavigable  on  accotmt  of  its 
-banks,  many  of  which  are  dry  at  low  tide,  and 
.  i»  unapproachable,  within  9  or  10  miles,  by  ves- 
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sds  of  Urge  toMe,  from  the  same  reason^  except  in  a  few  places, 
where  chauiiels  are  kept  open  by  the  streams  of  the  rivers.'' 
At  the  Bassein  River  the  Coast  runs  N.  by  E.  Along  this  Coast 
spurs  of  the  Axracan  Range  shoot  into  the  Sea  surrounded  by 
dangerous  rocks.  Between  them  lie  pleasant  sandy  bays.  Most 
of  the  rivers  are  very  wide-mouthed,  but  the  coast  is  very  dan- 
gerous. 

The  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Indian  Ocean  strikes  the  coast  be- 
tween Pagoda  and  Barague  Points,  and  then  runs  at  4  miles  an 
hour  towards  the  Oulf  of  Martaban.  The  speed  then  increases, 
and  on  naeeting  the  Sittoung  it  sweeps  up  that  river  in  a  bore  9 
feet  in  height  and  of  extreme  fury.  No  steamers  can  ascend 
the  Sittoung.  This  river  runs  about  350  miles,  and  drains 
some  22,000  square  miles. 

The  Pegu  and  Puzendoung  Rivers  rise  close  to  each  other  in 
the  Yoma  Range.  The  Pegu  runs  S.  S.  £.  for  50  miles  to  Pegu, 
where  it  is  105  yards  broad,  and  then  60  miles  to  Rangoon. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  is  vey  wide,  but  it  contracts  very  rapidly 
and  there  is  consequently  a  small  bore. 

The  Pcaendoung  runs  usually  S.  by  E.  It  is  discharged 
into  the  Pegu  river  near  its  mouth.  The  Hieing  rises  near 
the  Prome  Hills,  and  falls  into  the  Rangoon  River  at  Kemen- 
dine.  It  is  connected  with  the  Irrawaddy  at  Hteindanuby,  a 
stream  as  lai^e  as  itself.  It  is  navigable  in  the  dry  season  to 
Tsan-yuay  having  a  breadth  of  180  yards,  a  tidal  rise  of  2i 
fee^  and  4  feet  of  water. 

The  Irrawaddy  rises  in  Lat.  28'  N.  and  Long.  97'  30'  E. 
It  has  a  course  of  about  900  miles,  of  which  240  are  in  the 
Province.  Pegu  is  drained  chiefly  by  it  and  its  tributaries.  The 
craters  rise  in  March,  and  attain  a  height  of  40  feet  above  the 
lowest  level.  In  October,  the  river  subsides  sometimes  a  foot 
and  a  half  a  day.  in  the  northern  part  the  river  is  clear  in 
the  cold  season.  No  rocks  exist  in  the  bed  below  Myoung. 
Above  this  the  bed  is  irregular,  broken,  and  full  of  rocks.  SandU 
banks  and  islands  are  numerous,  but  are  submerged  when  the 
river  is  at  its  highest.  The  velocity  of  the  stream  ranges  be* 
tween  H  and  5  miles  an  hour.  Its  width  at  the  frontier  is  | 
of  a  mile«  Steamers  drawing  6  feet  can  reach  Ava  in  the  rains. 
The  tide  is  felt  as  far  as  Henzada.  At  the  embouchure  of  the 
Bassein  river  there  is  a  sand- bank  10  or  15  feet  high,  so  that 
B»  water  eutera  till  the  river  in  its  annual  rise  has  topped  this 
bank.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  the  Arracau  Range.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  as  far  as  Bassein,  but  in  the  rains  steamers 
drawing  10  feet  can  pass  through  it  to  the  Irrawaddy.  The 
Icsawaddy  has  nine  principal  mouths,  and  the  branches  are 
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lerable  creeks.  The  Rangoon  is  the  most 
!  Bassein  mouth  the  deepest  and  moat  dis- 
Duths,  the  Cbioa-Bukeer  river  excepted,  are 
The  banks  of  all  except  the  Bassein  are 
alligators.  The  soil  of  the  Delta  ia  ex- 
covered  with  grass  and  forest.  There  are 
s,  the  water  in  which  is  good.  The  only 
saline.  The  climate  is  good,  the  nights 
and  there  is  always  a  hreeze.  The  rains 
7  to  the  middle  of  October.  The  fall  is 
ut,  bat  is  much  lighter  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Province  is  generally  visited  by  one  severe 
le  vernal  equinox. 

describes  the  zoology  of  the  Province.  It 
ints,  bears,  jackals,  tigers,  leopards,  oxen, 
if  the  smaller  auinals  in  the  tropics.  Sheep 
ct  and  thriven  well  in  the  North.  The  birds 
igal.  Tortoises,  turtles,  alligators,  cobras, 
found  everywhere.  The  waters  teem  vrith 
abound  with  trees,  of  which  teak,  iron- 
wood-oil  tree,  acacia  catechu,  gum  kino, 
the  most  valuable.  The  Province  yields 
castor  and  croton  oil.  Biee,  maite,  cu- 
bhnjals,  radishes,  sweet  potatoes,  cap- 
mions,  garlic  all  flourish.  The  principal 
mangos,  tamarinds,  jacks,  pines,  oranges, 
nelons,  bread-fruit,  cashewnuts,  figs,  cus- 
digo,  safflower,  neepasee,  amotto,  cotton, 
paun,  betel,  teel,  mustard,  and  sesamnm  are 

ariety  of  the  Malay  race  average  5-4^  inchesin 
iches  in  weight,  and  are  S2-5  inches  round  the 
IS  proceeds  to  describe  the  ordinary  qualities 
marks  that  the  most  dense  population  dwell 
the  Henzada  District,  in  the  upper  portion 
it  Foungday.     The  races  are  located ; — 


laces  and  their  Localitiei. 

"G  enerall V  distributed . 
In  the  Delta,  principally   i 


Ditto  and  sparsely   towsrda    the    Korth, 
living  apart  and  often  in  the  wildcat  spols- 
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Karen-nee,  or  Bed  Karens,  In  the  Hills,  East  of  Tonnghoo. 

Kliyio8»      In    the    wildest    parts    of   the  Arracan 

Mountains.    The  fiices  of  the  women  are 

tattoed. 
Yeh-baings, In    the    seclnded    parts    of    the  Yoma 

Bange.    They  cnltiyate  the  mnlberry  for 

silk. 
Shans,        In  distinct  comiqunities,  here  and  there. 


THE  PEGU  SURVEY  DEPARTMENT. 

Ifidia  Records,  No,  XX, 

On  20th  June^  1856,  Lieut.  E.  C.  S.  Williams  reports  on  the 
Survey  Department.  The  Topographical  Survey  was  commenc- 
ed in  December,  1853,  but  the  department  was  found  inadequate 
and  in  1854  was  increased.  Native  Surveyors  were  made  out 
of  Karen  lads  from  the  Missionary  school  at  Kemmendine. 
lieut.  Williams  recounts  various  charges  among  his  officers  and 
observes  ''  up  to  the  30th  April,  1856,  about  14,000  square 
miles  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  Province  have  been  sur- 
veyed, at  an  expense  of  about  96,000  Rupees,  or  very  nearly 
Kupees  7  per  mile.  Judging  from  the  results  of  Surveys  ex- 
ecuted in  India,  the  Superintendent  was  at  the  outset,  under  the 
impression  that  the  Province  might  be  mapped  at  the  rate  of 
Kupees  5  per  mile.  The  Survey  ought  to  be  completed  in  two 
more  seasons,  i.  e.  by  the  dose  of  1 858.'^ 


REPORT  ON  THE  TOUNGHOO  DISTRICT  OP  THE 

SURVEY. 

India  Records,  No,  XX, 

On  8th  May,  1856,  Captain  R.  Stewart  reports  on  this  dis- 
trict. "  The  North-eastern  or  Tounghoo  District  of  the  Pegu 
Survey  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  Latitude  of  the  Fron- 
tier and  Pegu.  The  Yomah  Range  of  Hills,  forming  the  Western 
boundary,  and  the  limit  of  the  Provinces  of  Pegu  and  Martaban 
the  Eastern.  The  average  length  and  breadth  are  about  145  and 
50  miles,  and  the  approximate  area  about  7,250  square  miles.'' 
The  Sittoung  runs  nearly  N.  and  S.  to  the  East  of  the  centre 
down  the  district.  "  For  an  average  of  15  or  20  miles  the  coun- 
try to  the  West  of  the  Sittoung  River  is  almost  a  dead  flat ; 
small  hills  then  appear,  which  continue  increasing  in  height  till 
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ma.h  R&nge."  From  thence  to  the  Yomah 
s  impracticable,  has  fetr  footpaths,  few  vil- 
t.  East  of  the  Sittoung  the  country  is  mg- 
11s  rising  to  7,000  feet.  Nothing  is  known 
mtry.  The  whole  of  the  Toungfaoo  district 
:,  cither  of  cane  or  wood,  and  bamboos.  In 
i  clayey  changing  towards  the  North  into 
!st  of  ^e  Sittoung  there  are  no  stones  or 
that  ocean  of  small  hills  already  described, 
slate,  some  sand-stone,  and  large  bloclu  of 
of  the  Sittoung  lai^  masses  of  lime-stone 
rest  of  the  Sittoung  are  seven  large  creeks, 
ist,  but  the  latter  have  not  been  examined, 
['here  was  ouce  a  brick  road  from  Tonngboo 
terated.  Troops  can  march  between  these 
^eea,  T)ie  population  is  very  small,  about 
For  the  rest  the  district  is  like  aU  other 
^  only  population. 


A  TOUR  FROM  TOUNGHOO  TO 
THE  SALWEEN. 
dia  Records,  No.  XX. 

Iseistant  Commissioner,  left  Tounghoo  on 
ly  boat.  By  the  19th  he  reached  Moo  Ban 
covered  with  betel-nut  plantations.  They 
1  sides.  The  trees  are  good,  but  too  close, 
d  to  the  North,  and  with  a  better  method 
ight  supply  the  Rangoou  market.  The 
I  a  portion  of  the  trees  whBu  a  Chief  dies, 
;k  nuts  in  another  world.  On  January 
,  reached  Yai  Boo  and  proceeded  to  examine 

was  found  impossible  to  laach  the  Xaigei 
ccessible  from  the  baiting  place,  bubble  up 
rge  granite  boulders  through  a  sand  of 
ited  by  the  disintegration  of  the  gramte, 
mperature  of  129*  possessing  no  smell  aud 
nular  to  those  of  a  calcarious  nature,  nor 

any  chalybeate  property,"  It  is  Mr.  0'- 
the  water  becomes  hot  from  mecha- 
I  any  chemical  combioatiou.  Two  spnogs 
r  aotj  135-  Farh.  respectively.  On  January 
mined  the  country  near  Swaiecnig  Tsiksn 
ngles  of  gold  were  obtfuned,  but  a  deeper 
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shaft  was   requii^ed^  ^luch  he  had  not  the  means  of  sinking. 
Mr.  O'Riley  proceeds  to  describe  the  hills,  remarking  on  the  wide 
spread  cultivation  oS  the  Karens.  He  mentions  also  the  incident 
of  his  being  visited  by  a  Karen  Chief  and  his  tribe,  all  very 
driuik,  and  disposed  to  be  turbnlent.     Next  day  two  children 
stolen  were  given  up,   the  Chief  promised  to  abandon  child 
stealing,  and  asked  for  a  Karen  Teacher.    The  route  all  along 
was  most  difficult,  the  elephants  in  one  place  refusing  to  move 
till  their  loads  were  taken  off  On  31st  January,  on  the  Mookyee 
Khyoung,  the  Karens  objected  to  Mr.  O' Riley  proceeding  fur- 
ther, the  real  reason  of  the  opposition  being  a  blood  feiid  be- 
tween two  tribes.    The  Karens  of  the  space  between  this  halting 
place  and  Nat-Toung  were  jealous  of  his  approach,  fearing  they 
should  be  seized  and  sold  into  slavery.    They  however  were 
disabused  of  this  idea,  and  promised  assistance.    They  refused 
it,  however,  and  aid  was  at  last  brought  in  from  the  villages  pre- 
Aiouslv  passed  through.    The  Karens  of  the  place  are  wretch- 
edly debased,  but  cut  down  trees  thus.     "  After  the  morning's 
meal,  the  whole  of  the  men  and  youths  proceed  to  the  place  of 
clearing  and,  taking  a  line  from  the  base  of  the  hill,  commence 
q>erations  by  making  only  a  slight  incision  into  the  wood  of 
the  largest  trees,  the  smaller  onea  being  left  untouched,  ascend- 
ing higher  up  the  trees  (^largest  growth  receive  a  deeper  in- 
cision on  the  side  of  the  ascent,  and  so  on  in  proportion  as  they 
reach  the  highest  point  for  the  day's  work,  and  when  the  line 
has  been  completed  the  trees  at  the  top,  which  are  selected  for 
their  height  aad  fulness  of  head,  are  severed  through  falling 
upon  those   below;  an  impetus  is  created  which  increases  as 
it  moves  steadily  down  the  hill  side,  and  with  one  lengthened 
crash  prostrates  the  whole  of  the  forest  vegetation  ;  the  noise 
of  the  falling  trees,  accompanied  by  the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the 
operators,  forms  a  combination  of  sounds  truly  demoniacal.^' 
Qliey  also  make  suspension  bridges  of  bamboo  of  60  and  80 
feet  span.     Ihe  people  never  wash  themselves,  but  bear  cold 
wonderfully.       On   February   9th,   Mr.  O'Riley   after  pushing 
through  the  pine  forest  for  some  days  begun  the  ascent  of  the 
*  Nat-Toung,'  and   by  noon  reached  an  altitude  of  7,800  feet. 
''From  this  point  the  whole  of  the  mountain   systems  were 
traceable  so  far  as  the  haze  would  admit  of  their  outlines  being 
followed,  those  in  the  far  distance  to  the  Westward,  forming  the 
Valley  of  the  Fung-Louug  of  the  lowest  height  ranging  from 
2,000  to  3,500  feet ;  more  Easterly   the  higher  ranges  passed 
on  the  line  of  route,  with  their  tops  covered  with  pine  forests 
having  an  altitude  of  4  to  6,000  feet,  with  a  bold  outline  and 
exceedingly  steep  flanks;  and  high  above  all  the  range  upon 
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which  I  stood,  some  portions  more  to  the  Northward  bein^  ful- 
ly 50O  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  'Nat-Toung,^  or 
probably  8,500  feet/'  A  range  was  visible  to  the  Eastward  some 
10,  or  12,000  feet  high.  Mr.  O'Riley  resolved  to  return,  fearing^ 
to  embroil  himself  with  the  Karen- nee  Chiefs.  Mr.  O' Riley 
records  the  particulars  of  his  return  journey,  of  no  interest  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  many  of  the  trees  on  his  road  were  true 
'^  gamboge/' 

MAJOR  JACOB  VEBSUS  VViiJAB  ADMINISTRATION. 

India  Records,  No.  XX. 

On  28th  May,  1855,  Mr.  Frere,  Commissioner  in  Sind^  forwards 
a  letter  of  Major  Jacob  to  the  Supreme  Government;  and  ob- 
serves that  the  peculiarities  of  Major  Jacobus  frontier  management 
arc  that  his  men  never  wait  to  be  attacked^  that  marauders  are 
checked  whatever  the  odds,  and  that  no  private  person  is  permitted 
to  plunder  or  kill  even  an  enemy.     The  plea  of  blood  feud  in  sueli 
cases  is  considered  an  aggravation,  as  proving  malice  aforethought. 
Such   is   Major   Jacob's  influence  over  the  frontier  tribes  that 
rapine,  once  an  honorable  occupation  is  now  looked  on  as  disre- 
putable, and  the  troops  look  down  on  the  marauders  as  malefactors 
rather  than  enemies,  and  the  plunderers  in  their  turn  are  afr^d 
to  meet  the  troops.     In  short  to  quote  Major  Jacob's  own  words 
"'  the  essence  of  the  whole  business  is  first  to  put  down  all  violence 
with  a  strong  hand  ;  then  your  force  being  laiown,  felt,  and  res- 
pected, endeavour  to  excite  men's  better  natures,  till  all  men  see- 
ing that  your  subject  is  good  and  of  the  greatest  general  benefit 
to  the  community,  join  heart  and  hand  to  aid  in  putting  down 
or  preventing  violence.'"    This,  proceeds  Major  Jacob,  was  done^ 
and   the  tribes  submitted.     Their  character  has  been  changed. 
Twenty  thousand  souls  have  taken  to  peaceable  pursuits,  and 
the  men  of  the  Sind  Irregular  Horse  are  looked  on  as  friends 
all  over  the  country  side. 

In  the  letter  enclosed  from  Major  Jacob  he  complains  that  at 
page  40,  para.  133  of  the  Punjab  Report,  it  is  said,  "  the  Sind 
Horse  1,400  strong  (of  which  each  man  receives  30  Rupees  per 
mensem)  guard  a  Frontier  only  70  miles  long,  and  that  distant 
generally  30  miles  from  the  hills.  The  Eusufzye  Frontier, 
from  Toongyee  on  the  Swat  River  down  to  Pehoor  on  the 
Indus,  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  Sind  Line  from  Kusmore 
to  Khangur,  and  yet  the  former  is  patrolled  and  defended  by 
the  Guide  Corps,  800  strong,  including  both  Cavalry  and 
Infantry.    In   neither  case  are  the  supports  taken  into  considera- 
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lion.       Our  Derajat  Line  is  supported  by  the  Cavalry  of  Dcra 
Ismail  Khan,  Asnee,  Dera  Gazee  Khan,  and   Bunnoo,  and  the . 
Sind  Xdne  by  those  of  Sukkur   and   Shikarpoor."     The   Sind 
froiitier  is  185  miles  long  and  the  Sind  Horse  is  the  only  body 
iffhicli  aince  1847  has  been  on  the  frontier.     Major  Jacob  cal- 
culates that  in  Sind  there  are  2  men  to  the  mile   as   guards 
^nile  there  are  4  men  per  mile  in  the  Derajat.     The  nearness  to 
the    tills  of  the   Punjab  men  is  an  advantage,  as  the  cavalry 
have  no  distance  to  go.     No  man  on  the  Sind  border  is  allowed 
*9^^i^ry  arms,  and  thousands  have  become  quiet  cultivators. 
'  Th.e  paragraph  quoted  above  from  the  Punjab  Report  being 
tOTiaded  on  imperfect  information,  is  then  evidently  incorrect  as 
^Jact,  and  unjust  as  to  conclusion  ;  and  I  beg  respectfully  to 
ciaioa,  as  I  think  that  I  have  a  right  to  do,  the  protection  of  the 
nead  of  the  Province  in  which  we  have   so   long  served,   from 
^^  injurious  remarks  made  and  published,  regarding  our  pro- 
^^ditxgs,  by  the  Board  of  Administration  of  the   Punjab,  who 
*^e  evidently  been  misinformed  as  to  the  state  of  things  and  to 
^totn   we  are  not  responsible.''     This  letter  was  transmitted   to 
^  V'^ief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab  who  on  8th  October,  1855, 
^^^^B  that  the  remarks  complained  of  were  written  from  notes 
^^Piled  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence.  lie  is  sure  that  the  Board  had 
?  ^^tention  of  misrepresenting  Major  Jacob.  "  The  Chief  Com- 
J^^ioner  has  no  personal  knowledge  himself  of  the  exact  cir- 
jj^*^®t;»Qces  of  the  Sind  border.     He  has   always  understood, 
g  j^^v^er,  that  there  existed  a  wide  extent  of  desert  between  the 
f  ^^^ted  and  inhabited  portions  of  Sind,  which  Major  Jacob's 
to     ^^   guarded,  and  the  hills  from  which  the  robber  tribes  issued 
ge^iy^^^^^'^'    That  would  be   an   advantage,  as   Cavalry  could 
Jlf^.'^^^tween  them  and  the  hills.     The  Board  did  not   state  as 
tty^^  ^^^  Jacob  seems  to  think  "  that  400  Cavalry  and  800  Infan- 
80|-w^Xxarded  the  300  miles  of  the  Southern  Derajat,  but  that 
Th^       ^^^en  in  all  guarded  the  300  miles  of  the  Southern  Derajat.'^ 
21^  ^Il^hief  Commissioner  cannot  think  the  proximity  of  the  hills 

tfc^^^J-Tantage,  as  the  villages  are  liable  to  be  plundered,  before  the 
gPQj^    1^5  can  be  collected  to  afford  aid.     The  tribes  in  the   broken 
n^i^^^J^d  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  are  very  formidable.  The  Chief  Com-. 
j^(yZ^^t)ner  *'  cannot  believe  that  smdl  Detachments  of  Cavalry, 
ju^^^^'er  excellent,  could  hold  open  posts  close  under  the  hills  with 
\jt^i^\^iiity      It  is  not  merely  the  Chief  Commissioner's   opinion, 
^]i^^   it  is  that  of  some  of  the  best  OflScers  of  Her  Majesty's  and 
p.^       Bon'ble  Company's   Service,   that  the  Guide   Corps   and 
i^   ^Oab  Infantry  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  Native  Troops 
g^^^dia.     But  even  a  small  Detachment  of  these  men  could  not 
^^^ly  be  posted  in  the  open  plain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hills." 
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•LAX  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 
India  Recordt,  No.  XX. 

liter,  the  Secretary  to  the  Chief  CommissioneT 
bmits  certain  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
.  and  rearing  of  eilk-Tronns  in  the  Punjab, 
lax  the  Committee  desire  to  rent  30  or  40 

at  Ha.  20  per  beegah,  on  account  of  Govem- 
ronfident  that  the  profit  will  not  be  less  than 

Chief  Commissioner  therefore  requests  sane- 
iture.     As  regards  silk  tbe  Committee  recom- 

graduated  rewards  such  as  were  given  for 
The  prizes  proposed  are  lU.  850  for  the 
f  dried  merchantable  cocoons,  Ss.  200  for  a 
than  75  seers,  and  Rs.  150  for  any  quantity 
irs.     Moreover  Re.  260  worth  of  eegs  should 

Moorshedabad.  For  the  cultivation  of  the 
ety  recommend  a  prize  of  Es.  500  for  the 
ind  devoted  to  it  not  being  leas  than  100 
For  the  next  largest  not  being  lees  than  75 
for  the  third  largest  not  being  less  than  50 
they  advise  the  appropriation  of  some  beegahs 
Jardens  to  the  cultivation,  all  which  recom- 
lurably  submitted  by  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

from  the  Society  follows,  detailing  the  re- 
nmarised  above.  On  18th  October  the  Go- 
all  these  proposals  except  the  renting  of  100 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry.  In  reply  on 
Chief  Commissioner  assents  to  the  propriety 
mulberry  portion  of  the  scheme,  states  that 

silk  has  already  been  Rs.  16,867,  and  ob- 
nms  will  not  cover  the  expenditure.  Tbe 
r  recommends  that  the  experiment  should 
wo  years  more  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  Bs. 
signs  of  progress.  On  27th  February  Govem- 
Ll,588  in  addition  to  the  sum  previously  sanc- 
istinct  understanding  that  no  further  assis- 
ted. On  16th  July  the  Secretary  to  the 
'  again  reports  that  during  1855  the  expen- 
'  prosecuted.  It  was  then  decided  to  proceed 
rms,  but  they  died  as  readily  as  those  of 
experiment  has  therefore  &iled  in  toto,  aAe^ 
0,569.9-8.  The  value  of  the  silk  pn>daoed 
"  The  conclusion,  therefore,  I  am  to  state, 
he  climate  in  this  part  of  the  Punjab  is  ini- 
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^»eal  to  the  production  of  raw  silk."     Tlie  Northern  parts  of 

**^  Punjab  have  a  different  climate,  but  the  Government  has 

^^  the  means  of  trying  the  experiments  there. 

n  Oa  12th  February,  1856,  Mr.  D.  P.  McLeod,  Member  of  the 

J^'^iicU  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  submits  his  views  on 

tK^  ^  experiments.     The  Bengal  worm  has  failed.     He  thinks 

tij^^^hmere  insect  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  identical  with 

^)ie    ^^  ^^^  South  of  Europe,  has  not  had  a  fair  trial.      He 

co^^ore  considers  it  expedient  that  the  experiments  should  be 

^Jx  ^^Ued.     For  it  is  found  "  that  all  the  operations  of  the  sea- 

i^    ^^  be  closed  by  the  end  of  April,  and  last  but  for  two  or 

^  Dnonths  in  all.  The  silk  produced  from  this  worm  in  its  pre- 

°^^i    &tate,  and  as  at  present  reared  and  fed,  is  greatly  perferred 

bytlxe  Native  consumer  to  the  Bengal  or  other  kinds,  being 

much  stouter  and  stronger."    That  the  insect  thrives  admira- 

^^y   ^n.  the  indigenous  mulberry,  that  the  insect  is  much  more 

hardy  ^^^  ^j^^t  of  Bengal,  that  its  yield  is  larger  than  that  of 

f  1  bengal  worm,  and  that  the  worms  hatching  from  the  eggs 

0^  last  year  are  so  strong  and  vigorous,  as  to  shew  that  there  is 

^?  Pt'ogressive  deterioration.     Therefore  Mr.  McLeod  is  of  opi- 

5J0U  tliat  the  experiments  should  be  persevered  in.  Major  J.  M. 

'^e  tliinks  the  Bengal  worm  a  failure,  but  that  the  Cashmere 

^^i^    should  have  a  further  trial.     Major  Burnett  sees  little 

P^^spcct  of  success,  but  would  continue  the  experiments.     Mr, 

..^^ple  thinks  the  Bengal  woim  a  failure,  and  has  no  hope  from 

1«\^  ^f  Cashmere.     The  Society  generally  resolve  on  16th  May, 

ih         that  the  experiment  was  a  decided  failure.     On  31st  May 

%  Secretary  to  the  Society  recapitulates  the  facts. 

<'0  aeers  of  eggs  were  collected  in  Cashmere,  7  seers  more  were 

J^^^^^deA  by  the  Maharajah,  and  Rs.  25  worth  were  sent  up 

,  '^  ^loorshedabad.     For  the  first  three  weeks  the  worms  look- 

.  Pi*omising,  then  the  supply  of  food  fell  off,  and  then  the  hot 

earl -^  commencing  the  leavesarrived  in  a  very  unhealthy  state.  The 

*i^ii*  cocoons  were  fine,  but  soon  after  they  fell  of.     *'  Ten 

jL  ^^^x^8  of  cocoons  have  been  produced  which  have  yielded  79i 

Qf  •     •^f  dean  silk.     About  40  lbs.  of  cocoons  have  been  disposed 


jjj    ^^   supplying  effgs  for  next  year,  of  which  there  are  available, 
J.      distribution,  aix)ut  }  seer."     The  months  of  April  and  May 


^^  ^^  fact  at  Lahore  too  dry.     The  total  expenditure  on  the  ex- 
^^*^cnt  as  before  stated  was  Rs.  10,569  98. 


WET  AND  DRY  DOCKS. 
Bombay  Becards,  No.  XXXIII. 


P^  Slst  October,  1854,  Col.  C.  Waddingtx)n,  Chief  Engineer, 
*^  ^its  a  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  space  to  be  recovered 
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t  Moody  Bay.  A  project  for  the  CODBtniction  of 
a  company  of  merchants  had  beeo  submitted  to 
jT  Mr.  Heycock.  It  was  thought  very  desirable  "  to 
roject  with  the  arrangements  for  the  Custom-house 
er,  so  long  aa  the  present  fortificatious  of  Bombay 
d,  and  no  building  of  durable  constructiou  cnula 
n  the  Esplanade  of  Fort  George,  and  so  close  to  it." 
was  to  construct  Docks  between  Boree  Bunder 
Bunder  or  halfa  mile  from  the  new  Custom-house, 
ou  objects  to  the  removal  of  the  Custom-house 
er.  There  are  other  objections,  and  weighing 
ar  and  ag^nst  Col.  Waddington  submits  a  plan 
ocks  at  Moody  Bay  each  capable  of  accommodat- 
en  to  thirteen  vessels  of  moderate  size.  The 
d  for  the  Rulway  will  thus  be  diminished  by 
10  this  there  will  be  no  objection.  A  plan  ia 
Ibo  that  of  Mr.  Heycock.  On  17th  March, 
emment  resolve  that  Mr.  Heycock's  propodtion 

Engineer's  letter  be  submitted  to  a  Committee. 
!  consisted  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Heycock, 
tniell,  B.  Strong,  Esq.,  R,  Spooner,  Esq.,  Act- 
If  of  Customs,  J.  J.  Berkley,  Esq.,  and  Mf^or 
utive  Engineer  named  by  CtOTeroment,  and  two 
led  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  On  25th  Apiil, 
nmittee  through  their  President,  Major  General 
quests  GoTcrnraent  to  furnish  an  Engineer  to  ex- 

at  Boree  Bunder,  Moody  Bay,  and  the  space  be- 
ow  Island  and  the  ApoUo  Pier.  Subsequently 
of  the  I.  N.  it  named  as  an  officer  well 
he  task,  and  on  5th  May  Lieut.  Selby  is 
commence  the  work.  The  Committee  was 
ad,  and  on  10th  October,  Major  General  Wad- 
s  the  final  resolution  of  the  Committee.  That 
hat  the  "  advantages  which  the  site  proposed 
ock  presents  are  overbalanced  by  the  probable 
1  eipense  of  construction  on  that  site."  That 
oody  Bay  is  not  large  enough,  and  the  works 
nsive ;  that  the  site  between  Apollo  Bunder  and 
r  appears  the  best.  "  It  has  the  paramount  ad- 
ple  space,  is  easy  of  access  by  sea,  possesses  com- 
ieuces  little  inferior  to  those  of  the  Moody  Bay 

reference  to  the  accommodation  to  be  obtained, 
be  built  on  at  a  lower  cost."  The  proce^nga 
ttee  follow,  but  the  result  has  been  BummaTisabd 
only  new  fact  is  the  following  estimate : — 
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Mr.  Gerrard's  Corrected 
Estimate.      Estimate. 
Docks  between  the  Camac  and  Boree 

Bunders  (Mr.  Heycock's  site,) Rs.     1 1,01>14S    17,79,923 

Docks  at  Moody  Bay, >,       7,86,615     12,71,504 

Docks  between  Apollo  and  Arthur  „ 

Bunders, „        9,68,079     15,64,826 

Docks  south  of  Arthur  Bunder, „        8,80,954    14,28,996 

On  19th  October^  the  Governor  records  in  a  minute  his  opi- 
nion that  Mr.  Heycock's  plan  was  in  some  respects  the  best, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  proposal  to  construct  the  Docks  by  a 
Joint  Stock  Company  which  prevented  Government  construct- 
ing them  itself.  Mr.  Lumsden  on  2drd  October  records  his 
opinion^  that  no  site  should  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  Government. 
As  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  he  thinks  the  Docks  between 
the  Apollo  and  Boree  Bunders  would  as  respects  depth  of  water 
and  saving  of  expense  be  most  eligibly  situated ;  but  he  consi- 
ders the  eommemal  advantages  of  Mr.  Heycock's  plan  so  great, 
that  bad  not  Mr.  Heycock  given  it  up  in  deference  to  Capt. 
Sdby's  Chart  he  would  inform  Mr.  Heycock  that  Government 
would  support  his  plan.  Mr.  Lumsden  annexes  a  Memoran- 
dum from  Mr.  Heycock  which  he  thinks  valuable.  In  this 
Memorandum  Mr.  Heycock  observes  that  a  Company  would 
require  from  Government,  1st,  a  grant  of  a  site ;  2nd,  an  Act 
empowering  the  Company  to  levy  Dock  dues.  The  site  at  Boree 
Bunder  is  between  the  Port  and  Town,  the  position  is  well 
sheltered ;  "  Sr^f,  the  entrance  to  the  docks  would  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  and  is  not  obstructed  with 
rocks ;  4ih,  the  docks  would  furnish  more  space  than  the  trade 
at  present  requires ;  5M,  the  railway  runs  close  by  the  intended 
docks ;  6ih,  by  a  removal  of  the  soldiers'  lines,  and  keeping  the 
railway  off  the  shore,  as  at  present,  extensive  accommodation  for 
ground-floor  godowns  or  sheds,  besides  those  along  the  quays 
surrounding  the  docks,  can  be  erected,  suflieient  to  store  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  goods  brought  to  Bombay."  To  obtain 
these  results  the  railway  terminus  should  either  remain  where  it 
is,  or  be  continued  to  the  back  of  the  Mint.  "  It  is  not  neces- 
Bary  that  the  Custom-house  should  be  close  to  the  docks,  but 
rather  that  it  should  be  near  to  the  offices  of  the  merchants,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  direction  of  the  docks,  so  that  a  commu- 
nication is  easily  kept  up  with  the  docks,  and  with  the  oiBces 
where  nearly  all  the  entries  are  fiHed  up."  The  site  at  Moody 
Bay  ia  too  confined. 

On  24th  October,  Mr.  A.  Malet  records  his  opinion  that  if 
the  Railway  terminus  is  removed  from  Moody  Bay  there  will  be 
room  for  wet  docks  there.     *'  It  seems  to  me  that  by  this  plan 
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all  the  necessities  for  wet  docks  will  be  provided  ;  the  Bailwsj 
terminus  will  be  in  a  better  situation  than  at  present  contem- 
plated ;  and  for  the  public,  ample  access  to  the  harbour  between 
the  two  premises  will  be  maintained/'  He  also  suggests  that 
Government  might  undertake  the  works  itself. 

On  October  29th,  the  Governor  records  in  a  further  minute 
his  opinion  'that  making  the  use  of  the  Wet  Docks  compulsory 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  time  of  large  ships  is  valuable.  It 
will  be  economised  by  using  the  docks.  Therefore  the  docks 
will  be  used.  He  cannot  agree  that  the  choice  of  site  is  to  be  left 
to  the  Conipany.  As  Government  gives  the  site  it  has  a  right 
to  a  voice  in  the  matter.  The  reasons  which  induce  bim  to 
prefer  Boree  Bunder  or  Moo^y  Bay  are  that  neither  would 
interfere  with  the  Esplanade,  the  only  space  left  opeu  for  recrea- 
tion and  exercise,  nor  would  either  render  it  necessary  to  carry 
the  B4iil way  through  ^populous  thoroughfeures  on  the  >same  level. 
On  5th  November^  Mr.  Lumsden  considers  Mr.  Malef  s  plan,  if 
practicable,  very  good,  but  still  thinks  if  a  Commercial  Company 
IS  to  execute  the  work,  it  is  not  for  Gfovemment  to  iuterferie  in 
the  selection  of «  site.  Moreover  he  fears  that  no  Commercisl 
Cony^any  will  undertake  the  work,  unless  the  use  o^  the  docks 
is  made  compulsory,  to  which  he  entertains  a  decided  objection. 
On  13th  November,  the  Government  informs  the  Committee, 
that  it  may  be  possible  by  removing  the  Railway  terminus 
to  the  space  between  the  Carnac  and  Boree  Bunders  to  con- 
struct the  docks  at  Moody  Bay.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee  is 
requested  on  that  point.  As  to  the  space  between  the  Apollo  and 
Arthur  Bunders  it  must  be  noticed  that  *'  should  it  be  necesssiy 
to  connect  the  docks  by  a  tram  or  railroad  with  the  Railway 
terminus,  and  the  commercial  town,  not  only  would  some  of  the 
principal  thoroughfares  in  Bombay  be  intersected,  but  the  Es- 
planade, which  is  now  almost  the  only  space  left  for  recreation 
and  exerdse  in  this  populous  island,  would  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with.''  The  Committee  on  3rd  December  reject  the  Go- 
vernment proposal  as  the  removal  of  the  terminus  is  objection- 
able. It  would  be  further  from  the  fort  and  Colaba ;  it  would 
be  difficult  of  access  ;  it  would  not  be  in  contact  with  the  wet 
docks.  As  to  the  danger  from  the  Railway  passing  over  the 
Esplanade  that  may  be  obviated.  Mr.  Heycock  and  Mr.  Kerr  dis- 
sent. On  18th  December  the  Acting  Collector  of  Customs,  Mr. 
Spooner  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Government  states  that 
the  expense  of  loading  and  unloading  by  boats  is  4  annas  per  ton 
in  the  fair  season,  and  6  to  7  annas  in  the  monsoon.  A  con- 
tractor "  would  undertake  to  bring  goods  all  the  year  round 
from  a  dock,  situated  about  where  the  Custom-house  now  is,  to 
his  office,  for  6^  annas  per  ton  less  than  from  a  ship  in  the  har- 
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hour  to  the  Castom-house^  and  thence  to  his  office/'  The  length 
of  time  required  to  unload  a  ship  of  500  tons  is  from  twenty  to 
tirenty.fiye  days.  One-half  the  time  would  be  saved.  It  is  im- 
possible to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  return  to  be  expected  from 
the  docks^  but  the  extreme  of  benefit  to  be  derired  would  be  Rs. 
1,11^580  per  annum.  The  tax  on  trade  therefore  should  not  be 
greater  than  that. 

On  20th  December^  Mr.  Lumsden  records  his  opinion  that 
the  site  between  the  Apollo  and  Arthur  Bunders  is  the  best. 
Moody  Bay  will  scarcely  hold  the  Railway  terminus,  and  the 
expense  of  excavation  will  be  gpreat.  There  is  "  one  most  im- 
portant advantage  in  working  between  the  Apollo  and  Arthur 
Bonders,  that  is  possessed  by  no  other  site,  and  for  which  no 
other  advantages  which  other  sites  may  possess  can  in  my  opi- 
nion  compensate, — ^I  mean  a  natural  basin  of  deep  water^  and  a 
natural  reef  or  ramp  of  rock  outside  of  it,  admirably  suited  for 
forming  the  base,  and  supporting  the  foundations  of  quays  and 
piefB  to  seaward.^' 

On  27th  December,  Mr.  A.  Malet  is  unable  to  acquiesce  in 
this  opinion.    The  objection  to  Moody  Bay  is  its  smallness.     It 
is  only  about  five  acres  smaller  than  the  space  between  Apollo 
and  Arthur  Bunders.     The  space  for  the  terminus  from  Camao 
Bonder  to  the  b^inning  of  the  Docks  would  be  fifty  acres. 
On  2nd  January,  the  Governor  adheres  to  Moody  Bay  as  the 
best  site.    The  objections  of  the  Committee  refer  only  to  the 
site  for  the  terminus.    The  greater  distance  of  the  terminus 
from  the  Fort,  alleged  by  the  Committee  as  an  objection,  seems 
of  Utile  weight.    As  to  the  terminus  not  touching  the  docks 
it  can  be  made  to  touch  them.  As  to  the  space  required  no 
site  affords  so  much  space  as  that  between  Carnac  and  Boree 
Bunders.  On  13th  January,  1856,  Mr.  Lumsden  again  observes 
that  to  make  the  curve  necessary  to  lead  the  Kail  to  Carnac  Bun- 
der the  bunder  must  be  cut  through,  at  an  enormous  expense. 
He  objects  also  to  the  site  because,  ^'  if  you  take  more  ground 
from  ^e  harbour  in  that  neighbourhood,  you  destroy  the  main 
access  to  Camac  Bunder.     l%e  ground  required  for  a  railway 
terminus  should  be  an  oblonff ;  as  as  I  am  informed  breadth, 
without  length  of  area,  is  of  Httle  use  here.    A  terminus  so 
placed  would  be  at  onoe  the  most  difficult,  expensive,  and  dan- 
geroQs  to  work.''  He  adheres  to  his  opinion  that  wherever  the 
terminus  is  placed,  the  site  for  Docks  is  between  Apollo  and 
i^rthur  Bunders.    The  Government  on  18th  February  ordered 
ft  plan  to  be  prepared  which  was  done.    On  23rd  May,  1856, 
the  Oovemment  decide    that    Moody  Bay  is  the  preferable 
site   for  Custom-house,  warehouse  and  Docks,   and  the  spaces 
south  of  Camac  Bunder  for  the  Railway  terminus.    The  Go- 

k2 
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vernrnftnt  announce  that  if  no  Company  ia  formeil/it  will  pro* 
pose  to  do  the  work  itself. 


THE  MINERAL  DEPOSITS  OF  KUMAON. 
India  Recordt,  No.  XVII. 

On  26th  December,  1855,  the  Government  of  the  North  West 
Provinces  transmits  Mr.  Sowerby's  report  on  the  Survey  of  the 
Iron  deposits  in  the  Bhabur.  The  mines  of  Natotva  Khan  Agur 
yield  micaceous  specular  iron  ore,  vety  rich.  The  mines  have 
the  itdvantage  of  the  Ramghur  stream  which  never  dries.  The 
surrotitrding  hills  are  covered  irifh  oak.  The  mines  at  Oojoul^^ 
near  the  Loha  Kot  produce  a  rich  red  oi^  of  Specular  appearance. 
The  beds  are  8,000  feet  above  the  Kossilla  riv6r,  And  the  ore 
could  be  brought  dovm  a  mountain  stream  h&lf  way  down  the 
hill.  ''The  iron  ore  near  (he  Khymii  Bridge  is  a  rich  red 
hoematite,  like  the  ores  in  Cumb^land  and  LmcashiV^.'^  The 
deposit  is  very  considel^abIe  and  tiinber  plentiful.  Th6  Agtir 
and  Bhabur  mines  might  be  connected  by  a  pass  behind  Chenur. 
In  Dcchouree  a  bed  in  situ  exposed  to  a  tnidtnesii  6f  about  20 
feet  has  been  found.  The  works  At  Dech<mte6  tte  proeMliii^. 
Mr.  Sowerby  has  selected  sites  fo^  an  experimental  f^maoe  on 
the  Boer  river,  but  water  must  be  artiflda^v  raised.  There  in  ore 
at  Bhuggur,  near  Dereealkara,  and  at  Bhoonka.  A  bed  hts  been 
discovered  between  Loha  Bhur  Bhur  and  Bhoonka.  It  is  a  rich 
brown  ore  of  a  metallic  appearance  when  fraetuted.  "A  bed  of 
clay  iron  ore  has  been  discovered  at  Beejapoor,  near  Huldwioaeej 
of  30  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  indiedtions  of  the  bed  being 
continuous  longitudinallv.'^  There  is  linCie-stone  withiii  8  niileft, 
a  stream  2  miles  off,  and  abundant  fuel.  The  ore  is  of  good  qna- 
Uty.  At  Chownsilia  Mr.  Sowerby  found  small  rolled  blocks 
of  iron-stone,  white  clay  and  a  seam  of  coal.  MiMs  are  being  dog 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  ote  near  Umraifaee.  Iron-stone 
is  foimd  in  block  near  Ohora  Kot.  The  ore  is  a  red  and  brown 
day  iron  ore.    There  is  lime-stone  and  fuel  near. 

Mr.  Sowerby  has  examined  the  plumbago  deposits  ttMt  Al- 
morah.  This  ground  should  be  more  thoroughly  exj^Ored.  The 
openings  as  yet  made  are  superficial. 

The  report  summarized  alx>ve  follows,  but  contuns  no  new  fkcte 
except  the  following  account  of  the  Khyi^na  bridge.  "Inej^t 
visited  a  deposit  of  iron  ore  near  the  Khyrna  Bridge  :  this  is  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ramghur  and  Kossilla  Rivers.    The  Of^  ie 
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a  rich  ted  faoBmatite^  preciaely  similAr  to  the  same  ores  found  in 
Cumberland  and  Lancashire :  it  is  not  found  in  regular  beds,  but 
lai^  caverns.  The  ore  has  been  worked  slightly  by  the  native 
miners^  as  seen  in  several  irrq^ar  openings  made  by  them  dose  to 
the  bridge.  The  enclosing  rock  is  clayey-slate^  exceedingly|hardand 
eompact ;  the  ore  is  seen  in  several  places  in  a  high  scar  facing 
the  river ;  and  from  tike  extent  to  which  it  is  seen,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  but  that  the  deposit  is  very  considerable,  and 
there  isa  good  *  back'  (hill)  to  work  upon.  This  mine  has  been  the 
subject  of  notoriety  from  the  circumstance  that  the  materials  for 
the  iron  bridge  were  brought  from  Bugland,  and  one  end  of 
it  i9  built  into  a  ridh  mine  of  iron.  Timber  is  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  and  the  Kossilla  River 
will  aupply  water  to  any  required  /extent,  being  a  very  large 
atreftm/' 

On  17th  December  Mr.  Sowerby  reports  that ''  the  Dis- 
trict from  Munsainee  to  theHbanks  of  the  Kossilla  has  been  again 
gone  over,  and  the  result  is  a  moat  complete  proof  of  the  exia- 
tence  of  ^n  immense  abundance  of  iron-stone.'^  The  O okulkee 
Doong  Hills  are  pn  their  Southern  slopes  literally  full  of  iron- 
stone.^ Ltme-«toi)e  h|w  also  been  found.  In  the  Dungar  Nuddee 
there  la  a  bed  of  ore  li^e  thaJt  of  Beejapore,  and  there  is  lime-stone 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  bed  of  iron*4itone  is  seen  on  the  Ram- 
gunga  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  not  rich.  30Q 
yarda  from  Ghurar  oa  the  banks  of  tike  Ramgunga  is  a  poor  yel- 
low Hydrabad  iron-stone  of  /K>me  thickness,  while  a  mile  below 
the  village  a  bed  of  very  rich  brown  iron  ore  has  been  discover- 
^.  "  It  is  seen  in  lai^  Uocks  on  the  hill-side  for  a  distance 
measwed  down  the  slc^  of  the  Hill  of  50  yards,  and  of  consider- 
able width,  and  the  bad  in  situ  js  clearly  seen,  sticking  up  out 
of  the  surfaces.'' 

On  30th  J^inuary,  1856,  Mr.  Sowerby  reports  the  gene- 
ral result  of  '^  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  iron  de- 
poaits  in  the  lower  hills  of  Kumaon  and  Ourhwal  from 
the  Gtdah  River  to  the  Oanges.  The  aurvey  commenced  at 
Beeji^KJor,  about  2  mUes  to  the  East  of  the  Gdah  River,  where 
an  excavation  was  made  into  the  bed  of  iron  ore,  which  exposed 
it  to  a  thickness  of  about  60  feet,  the  ore  being  a  red  clay  iron 
ore  rather  friable,  and  slightly  metallic  in  appearance  when  frac- 
tured.'' Lime^atone  is  obtainable  within  a  short  distance. 
At  several  places  near  Chownsilla — narrow  beds  of  inferior 
silidous  looking  ore  were  found.  There  are  beds  of  rich 
brown  iron-stone  between  Loha  Bhur  Bhur  and  Dechouree. 
Many  of  Ibe  masses  are  several  tons  in  weight.  "  A  shaft  has 
been  sunk  at  Dechouree  in  the  broad  open  ravine  to  a  depth  of 
about  18  feet.  The  first  12  leet  below  tl;^  surface  is  a  very  com- 
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pact  and  rich  bed  of  iron-stone ;  afterwards  the  bed  becomes  Uke 
that  at  Beejapoor,  with  flakes  of  white  cbiy  interspersed^  and  the 
white  clay  becomes  more  frequent,  and  the  ore  poorer  as  the 
shaft  continues  downward/'  Ore  is  found  also  very  high  up 
the  Hill.  Mr.  Sowerby  continues  to  notice  diflerent  loc^ties 
where  iron-stone  is  found  and  proceeds.  ^'  At  Lahee  Bnleon 
there  was  found  large  masses  of  highly  ferruginous  quartz,  with 
bits  of  rich  iron-stone,  sometimes  of  a  bright  red  colour,  resem- 
bling cinnabar,  for  which  mineral  it  might  easily  be  mistaken. 
The  quantity  obtainable  is  very  considerable,  but  it  would  be 
found  retnctory  in  the  blast  furnace.^'  The  Oektdkee  Doong 
^ills  are  rery  rich  in  ircm-stone,  and  the  ore  though  not  rich 
is  a  good  workable  ore.  ''  On  the  East  side  of  the  Ramgonga^ 
and  near  a  Ford  in  the  river,  2  miles  below  Ohurrai  there  is  a 
bed  of  rich  reddish  brown  iron-stone,  similar  to  that  of  Loha 
Bhur  Bhur.  JLiarge  blocks  are  visible  on  the  hill-side,  nearly 
down  to  the  waiter's  edge,  over  a  distance  of  about  20O  feet,  and 
the  bed  m  situ  is  seen  sticking  up  at  the  surface/'  Lime- 
stone is  obtainable  near  Simulbirree,  on  the  new  road  from 
the  Bamgunga  to  SimulkoRee  the  brown  iron-stone  is  seen, 
and  about  two  miles  frnther  on  there  is  a  bed  of  compact 
brown  iron-stone.  In  fSeu^t  throughout  this  road  to  Kotree  on 
the  Sona  Nuddee  blocks  of  kon-stone  are  seen.  The  Hills 
around  Kotree  are  foil  of  iron-stone.  So  are  the  HiUs  west  of  the 
Sona  Nuddee.  Iron-stone  is  seen  round  Kotdwara^  Lol  Dak, 
the  hills  round  the  Mittewaliee  Nuddee,  near  Mundil  and  on 
a  smaU  stream  which  empties  itself  imto  tiu^  Ganges  »  li«le 
above  Ghorree  Ghat.  ''  In  a  dry  ravine  running  up  tiie  hill- 
side, on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  stream,  masses  of  very  heavy 
rich  red  iron-stone  were  found  for  a  distance  of  about  800  feet 
measured  up  the  Hill  slope.  One  mass  amongst  many  was 
found,  weighing  about  200  lbs.  and  containing  about  70  per 
eent.  of  metallic  iron :  it  was  forwarded  to  the  Roorkee  Works.'' 
Mining  here  would  be  expensive,  and  the  ore  is  refractory. 
Lime-stone  in  masses  exists  in  the  same  stream.  "  Retumng 
to  the  Eastward  from  Elotdwara  to  Khalagurh,  the  lower  Hills 
adjacent  to  the  Plains  were  foimd  full  of  iron-stone,  chiefly  of 
a  good  workable'  description.''  Near  Ehalagurh,  and  from  Bam- 
gunga up  to  Berana  and  along  the  Road  to  Lai  Jhung  iron- 
stone is  found.  The  ores  of  all  these  places  belong  to  the 
class  called  limonite.  "  The  ores  from  the  upper  beds  are  fre- 
quently cellular,  and  the  narrower  beds  are  chiefly  formed  of 
nodules  of  iron,  mixed  up  day  a  small  proportion  of  lime  and 
silicious  matter — they  also  sometimes  contain  small  flakes  of  mica* 
The  lower  beds  of  red  ore  frequently  are  found  to  have  flakes  of  the 
adjacent  white  clay  interspersed  through  them."   The  lower  heis 
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^  onexoeptionable^  and  the  upper  will  be  found  valuable  for  re- 
ducing the  Lower^  while  mining  will  be  found  exceedingly  easy. 
,  These  ores  are  precisely  similar  to  the  valuable  deposits  so  expen- 
sively worked  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  Stotes 
y  America,  and  the^  are  also  of  the  same  character  as  the  ores 
found  in  the  extensive  mineral  fields  of  South  Africa  recently 
J^^tigated  by  myself,  where  they  are  found  overlying  a  va- 
*^ble  coal  deposit/'     Mr.  Sowerby  speculates  on  the  geologi- 
^  formation  of  the  beds,  and  observes  that  the  whole  of  the 
^posits  are  accessible  by  waggons,  and  the  only  limit  to  the 
^^^Uction  of  iron  is  the  supply  of  fuel.    The  forests  are  as 
^5^  as  possible,  and  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  200  blast 
'^^Aces  at  work  each  producing  3  tons  a  day.    The  annual 
fi^Ppply  yfQxdd  be  upwards  of  2,00,000  tons  a  year.    Mr.  Sowerby 
supplies  a  valuable  list  of  the  localities  of  the  ore : — 
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BHABUB  IRON  0BE6. 
List  or  Sfbcimxhs,  with  Bomus. 


Beejftpoor, 

Ditto^ 

Pepul  Pfdcree, 
MuoheM*,    ... 
Punealee, 

DittOf 

Ghownsillay     . . 


Bhoonk^ 
Ditto, 
Dechouree, 
Ditto,      . 
Ditto,  ... 
Dittos 
Ditto,  ... 
Ditto,      . 
Ditto,  ... 
Ditto,      . 
Ditto,  ... 
Ditto,      . 
Ditto,  ... 
Ditto, 
Ditto,  ... 

Shait,      . 
Gugaroe, 
Ghutoorali, 
Ditto,  ...     . 

Umnihaey 
Ditto,  ... 
Dittoy      ... 
Ditto»  ...     . 
PM  Kot,... 
Ditto>  ...     . 
Bhon  Kot, 
Ditto,  ... 


GhMtee  Pahar, 
Ghoopra)     ... 
Moola  Gharee, 
Dungar  Nuddecj 

Ditto,      

Puioad, 
Chookam, 
Choopra,     ... 
EloMill% 

Ghuira, 
Raingiuig%     .. 

Ditto, 

Ditto,      

Ditto, 

'Boxflur.   ...     . 


Hettvy  and  rich. 

TufaceouB  fimo^tone. 

Workable,  2  feet  bed. 

8  feet  bed,  clayey  and  poor,  good  for 

Mioaoeow,  landy  and  poor. 

Bog  ore,  workable. 

Narrow  bed,  poor,  but  workable. 


Good  oray  yery  ser^oeftble. 

Poor,  but  seryiceable. 

Bottom  of  shaft  20  feet  deep. 

12  feet  below  mxrt^oe  green  olay. 

From  blocks  on  mi&M  veiy  nob. 

Ditto  ditto,  rich. 

Ditto,  calcined. 

White  land-Btone. 

Bed  ferruginoas  day,  uaelbl  for  rediuanp. 

White  fir^ay,  requires  well  preparing. 

High  up  in  the  hill,  good  ore. 

Ditto  ditto,  hydiated  ditta 

Ditto,  poor  bog  ore. 

Clayey  slate,  with  stains  of  iron. 

Limie«tone  hom  Dechouree,  good. 

Suififtce,  specimen  poor. 
Ditto,    ditto    veiy  poor. 
Workable  ore,  very  air. 
Clayey,  woritable^ 

Good  woikaMe  ore. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Poor,  bot  workable. 

Ferruginous  quartz,  refractory. 

Refractory. 

Poor,  but  woikable. 
Ditto,  ditto  ditto. 
Ditto,  ditto,  much  on  surface. 
Heavy  rich  red  iron  ore. 
White  day  interspened. 
Poor,  mudi  on  surface. 
Workable  smaU  bed. 
Lime^tooe^  to&ceous. 
Ditto    Ditto. 

4  feet  bed,  poor  bot  workable. 

Small  bed,  poor. 

Ditto    (fitto. 

Below  Ghurra  good  workable  ore*. 

Lime-stone  tufaceous — M.  Ghurrar. 

Fair,  workable,  much  on  surface. 
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62l>itlo, 


53 
54 


65  Ghoukherree^ 
56 Ditto,  ... 


57 
58 
59 
60 


5lKo«dww% 


08 


64 
05 
00 


66 

09 
70 


72 
78 


75 
70 

77 
78 
79 
80 
61 


Patlee  Boon, 
Ditto,  ... 
Ditto, 


Ditto, 
Dittos 


Ditto,  ... 
Kotree, 
Ditto,  ... 


Kotdwans 


Di^,  ... 
LolDak, 
Ditto,  ... 


WlMtto^ 


IHtto,  ... 

Hnndil, 
Ditto, 


71  JumiMft  B«ghy 


Ditto,  ... 
Ditto, 


74T«lNuddee, 


Ditto, 
Ditto,  ... 

Ditto, 
Ditto,  ... 
Ditto, 
IMtto,  ... 
Ditto, 


••• 


62{K<tdmn^ 

8$  Dohulcund, 
84 Ditto,  ... 
asKMigiirfa, 
86 1«ol  Jhung, 
87lDehliS      .. 


Workable.  ^ 

Poor,  wofkable.  | 

te^rt^bla.  [ko^  *o  Choulcherrea 
Ditto  ditto,         I 
Ditto  ditto,        J 


A  kind  of  bog  ore^  poor. 
Heavy,  ribh. 


Much  on  surface,  good,  workable. 
Ditto  heavy,  woriutble. 
BeAnotOfy,  but  workable. 
Wfiffkable. 


Yety  aervioeabb  iroo-fltona 


Yery  ezoellent,  senrioeaUe  ore. 

Whka  fii»«lay,  good. 

Workable,  but  poor. 

8  feet  bed,  poor. 

2  feet  ditto,  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto. 

J^MT,  2  feet  6  inohei. 

Poor,  imall  bed,  oontainB  lime. 
Ditto        ditto        ditto. 
A  kind  of  bog  ore,  riofa  specimen. 
Heavy  and  nbh,  but  refractozy. 
■ . ..  Ditto,  but  not  ridi. 
Poor  and  refraotory. 
Ditto  ditto. 
Rich,  heavy  and  refractoiy,  broken  from  the  large 

mass  sent  to  Roorkee. 
Rioh,  but  refraotory. 
KiUae,poQr. 

Carbonaeeous  shale  impure. 
Ditto  veiy  impure. 

Lime-stone  tufiAoeons. 
dtioooal. 


Good  workable  ore. 

Woriiable  ot«. 

Poor. 

Workable  iron-stonei 

Ditto  ditto. 
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On  12th  February,  Mr.  Sowerby  reports  thafc  '^  the  work 
about  the  water-wheel  at  Dechouree  is  now  nearly  eompleted :  the 
blast  pipes,  which  are  of  wood,  have  been  made,  and  are  ready  for 
fixing.  The  blowing  cylinders,  also  of  wood,  are  now  being  fixed 
in  their  place.''  The  charcoal  is  nearly  ready,  and  the  bunding 
of  the  river  is  complete,  while  experiments  are  making  to  ascertain 
the  direction,  thickness,  and  extent  of  the  beds. 

On  the  2Sfth  February,  M^H.  Ramsay,  Comnussioner  of  Ka- 
maon  submits  a  report  by  Mr.  Barratt  on  the  mineral  deposits 
of  Kxmiaon.  He  observes  that  the  iron  mines  are  useless  as  too 
far  from  the  plains.  The  copper  mines  could  only  be  improved 
to  the  advantage  of  the  native  lessee,  and  the  lead  mines  would 
produce  no  profit.  He  recommends  that  Messrs.  Barratt  and 
Gray  be  sent  back  to  England.  On  the  29th  March  the  Lieut. 
Governor  assents.  Mr.  Barratt's  report  bears  date  20th  February, 
1856.  He  says  there  was  an  old  copper  mine  worked  by  the 
Rajahs  about  8  miles  west  of  Pepulee.  There  is  another  mine 
"  about  a  mile  North  of  Biergunga  Bridge,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Aluknunda  River,  in  Mullah  Nagpore.''  The  lode  is  wide 
but  not  rich  or  promising,  and  the  wood  is  sufficient  onlv  for  na- 
tive smelting.  The  ''  metalliferouB  formation  is  situated  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  North-East  from  Murbugeettee  village,  and 
about  two  miles  up  the  Nundaknee  or  Nimdgunga  River  firom 
Nundprag,  in  Puttee  Barhasee,  (pei^nnah  Desolee.)''  The  lode 
is  promismg  and  accessible  ;  water  and  fuel  are  abundant.  Old 
copper  mines  were  examined  at  ''  Kerraye,  Belar,  Raie,  Seera, 
Tomacotee,  Dobree,  and  Dhunpore''  but  all  would  require  more 
money  than  they  are  worth  to  re-open  them.  The  Dobree  mine  is 
rich,  but  so  badly  ventilated  that  a  candle  will  not  burn,  and  un- 
less new  galleries  are  opened  it  must  be  abandoned.  The  lessee  in 
that  case  might  pay  a  higher  rent,  *  Copper  on  the  spot  is  sold 
at  £224  per  ton.  Tomacotee  might  also  be  opened,  but  Mr. 
Barratt  is  not  of  opinion  that  Government  could  realize  much  for 
a  few  years. 

Mr.  Barratt  visited  old  iron  mines  at  "  Badersaie,  Bomaotha 
Cherry  Khan,  Hartjasal,  Harthakhan  and  Bejouragurd,  Diui. 
da,  Davee  Khan,  Rajah  Khan,  Mokka  Elhan,  and  Calabun.^' 
They  are  all  far  back  in  the  mountains,  and  the  native  lessees  pay 
scarcely  any  rent. 

Lead  mines  were  examined  at ''  Raie,  Chendak,  Kerraye,  Fatal, 
Dhimpore  and  Jak.'^  Of  these  the  Fatal  lead  mine  might  be 
tried,  and  the  Dhunpore  lead  mine  would  in  Cornwall  be  worth 
much.  The  Jak  mine  would  in  Mr.  Barratt's  opinion  be  found 
rich  and  remunerative,  and  might  be  tried  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. Gold  washings  were  found  in  many  of  the  rivers.  The 
expense  of  the  experiments  was  Bs.  1402-4-9. 
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On  3rd  May,  1856,  the  Government  of  the  North  West  Pro- 
vinces submits  a  Memorandum  from  Lieut.  Col.  Drummond  ex- 
plaining the  failure  of  the  iron  operations  at  Dechouree  for  this 
year.  The  Lieut.  Governor  recommends  that  Lieut.  Col. 
Drummond  should  be  permitted  to  engage  the  services  of  two 
founders  to  assist  Mr.  Davies.  The  experiment  should  be  fully 
tried,  for  the  pig  iron  produced  at  this  furnace  will  supply  the 
Roorkee  Workshops.  The  work  has  been  stopped  simply  for 
want  of  trained  hands.  The  natives  could  not  keep  the  hearth 
clean  of  ashes,  and  consequently  the  liquid  metal  could  not  be 
drawn  from  the  furnace.  The  iron  turned  out  is  of  the  very  best 
quality  of  cast  iron. 

On  April  25,  Mr.  Sowerby  reports  on  the  experimental  blast 
furnace  at  Dechouree.  It  was  begun  in  November,  1855,  under 
great  disadvantages  from,  the  want  of  workmen  and  tools.  The 
finmace  was  commenced  in  the  middle  of  November.  The  foun- 
dations are  of  undressed  rubble  masonry,  the  adjacent "  boulders 
being  split  and  laid  in  mud  and  grouted  with  the  white  clay 
made  into  a  semi-liquid  state,  and  poured  into  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  stones ;  this  made  a  tolerable  solid  foundation/'  The 
upper  walls  are  built  of  the  same  material  laid  in  mud  and  lime. 
The  fire-bricks  were  burnt  when  in  place  in  the  furnace.  They 
were  very  good.  The  clay  however  requires  to  be  carefully  se- 
lected. "  As  soon  as  dug  it  should  be  first  calcined,  small  chai*- 
coal being  the  best  for  calcining  it;  it  should  then  be  ground  in 
s  good  mill  into  a  fine  powder  like  soorkee,  and  afterwards  mix- 
ed with  a  small  portion  of  the  clay  and  water  sufficient  to  make 
it  plastic.  Li  moulding  this  would  be  best  done  on  a  good  flag- 
ged pavement  of  sufficient  area,  being  allowed  to  remain  there 
till  dry ;  the  bricks  if  placed  on  the  ground  get  twisted  and  spoil- 
ed, and  frequently  crack  when  drying ;  they  require  also  to  bo 
turned  over  and  scraped,  the  loose  earth  adberiug  to  them,  this 
causes  additional  labour  ;  when  thoroughly  dried  they  should  be 
burnt  in  properly  constructed  kilns  with  small  charcoal.  Fire 
bricks  thus  cardfully  prepared  would  be  found  equal  to  the 
best  made  in  England,  which  are  frequently  not  prepared 
with  so  much  care.  The  proper  colour  of  the  bricks  is  a 
slight  flesh  colour,  and  they  are  rather  tender.  The  water- 
wheel  that  has  been  constructed  for  supplying  the  blast  is 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and  four  feet  abreast.  It  has  thirty- 
two  buckets,  the  axle  and  arms  are  of^aul  wood;  the  buck- 
ets and  surrounding  is  of  schymul ;  the  bearings  and  beams 
are  also  of  the  latter  timber  ;  the  cranks,  connecting  rods  and 
piston  rods  are  of  saul.^'  Such  a  wheel  moving  at  ten  revolu- 
tions per  minute  is  equal  to  thirty  horse  power.  It  was  almost 
too  large  for  the  present  machinery.     Mr.  Sowerby  proceeds  to 
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describe  the  macliinery  of  which  he  gives  a  plan^  and  also  the 
bunds  of  the  river.  He  then  describes  the  process  of  wi^A:ing 
charcoalj  which  cost  Rs.  808  for  fifty  tons,  or  about  5  annas  a 
xnaund.  Tramways  are  required  to  bring  the  fuel  from  the  fo- 
rest, which  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  Rs.  500  a  mile.  Lime* 
stone  is  cheap  and  plentiful. 

At  the  first  trial  of  the  furnace  the  air  chamber  leaked^  and 
the  (ylinders  were  connected  directly  with  the  blast  pipes.  The 
iron  taken  out  when  remelted  in  a  small  cupola  ran  out  in  small 

figs  of  the  quality  known  as  No.  1  grey  metal  pigs,  1st  quality, 
n  the  second  trial  the  hearth  could  not  be  kept  clear.  The 
work  was  too  fierce  for  untrained  natives,  and  European  smel- 
ters should  at  first  be  brought  out.  The  iron  taken  out  was  as 
good  as  at  first,  and  the  furnace  had  sustained  no  damage- 
Mr.  Sowerby  thinks  that  sixty  furnaces  noight  be  judiciously 
erected^  and  su^ests  machines  by  which  the  water  power  avail- 
able might  be  rendered  sufficient.  Branch  works  should  be  es- 
tablished a  little  way  in  the  hills^  say  ^t  Agur  or  Eamgorfa ; 
''any  thing  like  a  £|ilure  of  the  works  as  a  commercial  specula- 
tion will  most  certainly  be  the  result  of  mismanagement  or  lyiis- 
application  of  capital,  firom  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  pro- 
per mode  of  carrying  out  the  works.''  The  expenses  incunred 
in  the  experiment  amount  to  Bs.  10,478,  every  thing  having 
"  cost  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  than  they  should  have  done  for 
want  of  good  tools,  good  workmen  and  previous  preparations.'' 
Two  founders  have  been  ordered  out  firom  England. 


REVENUE  REPORT  OF  THE  N.  W.  PROVINCES. 

f\}r  1865-56. 

On  2gth  Novemb^,  1856,  the  Sudder  Board  of  Revenue, 
North  Western  Provinces  submits  a  report  on  its  operations  for 
1856-56.  The  year  has  upon  the  whole  been  unfavourable,  gene- 
rally from  heavy  and  untimdy  rain.  The  land  revenue  has 
nevertheless  been  realized  with  little  coercion.  The  gross  balances 
at  the  end  of  the  year  amounted  to  Rs.  8,19,650  nearly  three 
times  those  of  the  pr§vious  year.  Of  this  sum  Rs.  1,51,353  is 
doubtful  and  Rs.  1,39,504  irrecoverable,  and  Rs.  3,16,650  no- 
minal. The  latter  arise  chiefly  from  reductions  of  jumma  pend- 
ing settlement.  1,85,378  dustueks  were  issued  against  2,03,191 
last  year.  The  following  Table  shews  the  number  of  coercive 
measures ; — 
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Years. 

]  854^55, 
1855-56, 


Sale$.    Farms, 


Transfers  Transfers  Sequestra- 
Muhals.    Puttees.      tions* 


32 
27 


66 
96 


59 
58 


95 
135 


12 
41 


There  bas  been  a  marked  increase  in  summary  suits.    The 

froprietory  mutations  have  decreased^  except  in  the  Saugor 
Kvision  which  is  over-assessed.  Partition  suits  have  decreas- 
ed. There  has  been  an  increase  of  resumptions  chiefly .  in 
Jadoun  and  Jhansee.  ''During  the  year  under  report  41^768 
acres  of  rent-free  land  have  lapsed  to  Government  by  demise 
of  incumbeats,  and  18^746  acres  have  been  resumed,  giving  a 
total  of  60,514  Acres  against  24,502  in  1854-55.  The  settle- 
ment of  the^  lands  proceeds  satisfactorily ;  5,468  lapsed  te- 
nures, tiggfegating  87,016  acres  have  been  assessed  at  Ks. 
35,887,  and  405  resumed  tenures,  aggregating  15,054  acres, 
at  a  jumma  of  Bs.  5,787.''  A  general  improvement  is  observable 
m  All  districts  in  the  condition  of  the  village  papers.  The  ex- 
ception is  the  Saugor  division,  where  the  survey  is  going  on. 
The  Abkaree  demand  has  risen  Rs.  99,832.  The  stamp  revenue 
thews  a  decrease  of  Rs.  58,828.  The  decrease  is  observable 
in  every  diiitdct,  but  the  Board  do  not  understand  the  cause. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  instruction  of  Putwarees  and  the 
Tehseelee  Amlahs  are  examined.  The  Appendix  contains  sta« 
tistios  which  may  be  thus  summarized 


Revenue  demand. 
Collections, 
Balances, 

Fer-centage  of  balances  on  demand 
Dustucks  issued,. . 
Estates  sold  for  arrears,    . . 
Their  Jumma, 
No.  of  estates  farmed. 
Their  Jumma,    . . 
No.  of  estates  transferred,. . 
Their  Jumma, 
No.  of  puttees  transferred. 
Their  Jumma, 
No.  of  estates  made  Kham, 
Their  Jumma, 
No.  of  summary  Suits, 
Of  these  decided. 
Adjusted  or  withdrawn,    . . 
Mutations  of  property  under  decrees, 
by  private  transfer. 


w 


Rs.  4,55,57,442 

..    4,47,87,798 

8,19,650 

68 

1,85,378 

27 

Rs.  20,198 

96 
Rs.  49,226 

58 

Rs.  83,845 

135 

Rs.  28,529 

41 

Rs.       4,17,029 

34,689 

25,557 

8,012 

2,485 

22,711 


Rs.  21,79,980 

Rs.  1,19,754 

Rs.  14,70,666 

Rs.  1,97,941 

. .  inches,  35.53 

...inches,  28.97 
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Partitions  eflfected,  ...  192 

jjap6C&^  ••  •••  >•  i5/o 

Acres  included  in  them,      ...  ...  ...  41,768 

Resumptions,       . .  . .  . .  ...  3,370 

Acres  included  in  them,      . .  . .  18,746 

No.  of  villages  in  which  papers  have  been  fikd,  89,214 

No.  in  which  papers  have  not  been  filed,  . .  13,114^ 

Demands  for  Abkaree,         ...  ..  Rs.     22,99,734 

Collections, 

Balances, 

Profit  on  stamps, . . 

Miscellaneous  net  Collections, 

Fall  of  rain  in  1854-55, 

Previous  mean. 

On  22nd  December,  Government  approves  the  report,  orders 
that  the  decrease  in  the  Stamp  Revenue  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  recapitulates  certain  improvements  in  the  details  of 
revenue  administration  introduced  during  the  year.     Of  these 
the  most  important  are  ''the  course  to  be  followed  in  the 
Revenue  Department  upon  references  from  the  Civil  Courts  ia 
suits  brought  for  the  enhancement  of  the  rents  of  Tenants,  bas 
been  fully  prescribed,  and  a  great  practical  benefit  has,  through 
the  ready  co-operation  of  the  Sudder  Court,  been  gained  for 
the    people.      Powers    have    been  given  to  Collectors  under 
clearly  defined  rules,  for  the  prompt  determination  of  all  daims 
for  ejectment,  and  all  complaints  of  illegal  dispossession,  be- 
tween Landlord  and  Tenant.    The  principles  have  been  declared 
under  which  the  tenure  of  cultivators,  with  fixed  rights  of  occu- 
pancy, may,  without  violence  to  any  legal  title,  become  gradual- 
ly improved,  and  made  more  certain,  by  means  of  the  voduntary 
admission  of  a  recognized  power  of  alienation.    In  a  like  spirit, 
the  liberty  of  Tenants  to  construct  wells  on  their  lands  has 
been  declared,  under  conditions  which  maintain,  at  the  same 
time,  the  just  interests  of  proprietors.     Drafts  of  Bills  for  an 
amended  Dustuck  Process  ;  for  a  more  appropriate  and  effective 
Law  of  Partition  ;  for  the  more  easy  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  accounts  between  Co-Parceners,  and  for  the  collection  of  dues 
payable  to  assignees,  in  whatever  character,  of  the  Gk>vemment 
Revenue  as  distinct  from  the  owners  of  Rent  have  been  prepared, 
and  circulated  for  the  opinions  of  all  Revenue  Officers.    Su^es- 
tions  have  also  been  invited  on  important  points  connected  with 
alleged  defects  in  the  present  Law  regarding  summary  suits  for 
rent  and  exaction.'' 
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HISTORY  OF  SIND,  a.  d.  710  to  1590. 

TfiANSLATSD  FJIOM  TH£  PeBSIAN  BY  CaPTAIN  O.  6.  MaLET. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XIII. 


This  book  is  divided  into  lY.  Chapters. 

The  I.  Chapter  contains  the  Conquest  of  Sind  with  its  Govern- 
ment under  the  Khaliphs,  Bunee  Oomaiynh  and  Bunee  Abbas. 

The  II.  Chapter^  tbe  role  of  the  kings  of  Hindostan. 

The  III.  Chapter,  the  rule  of  the  Urghooneeyuhs. 

The  IV.  Chapter  shew  how  Akbar  Shah  acquired  the  coun- 
try and  what  Ameers  were  appointed  to  and  came  to  govern 
Sind. 

In  the  year  Hijree  92  (a.  d.  710)  Mahomed,  the  son  of  Kasim 
invaded  Sind,  seeking  to  revenge  the  indignity  offered  to  certain 
Mussulman  merchants  in  the  time  of  Abdool  Mulik.  The 
reigning  monarch  was  Rais  Daher,  whose  father  had  acquired  the 
throne  through  the  love  borne  to  him  by  the  wife  of  the  then  reign- 
ing monarch,  Eais  Sahsee.  No  effectual  opposition  was  made  to 
Mahomed  Kasim  who  invading  the  province  of  Sehwistan  took 
the  towns  of  Tatta,  above  Mooltan,  and  was  on  his  road  to  Del- 
halpore  whence  an  order  came  from  the  Kbaliph  Wulleed  that 
Mdiomed  Kasim  having  wrapped  himself  in  the  raw  hide  of  an 
ox  should  be  present  at  Darul  Khaliphat,  It  appears  that  Kasim 
met  with  his  death  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  daughters 
of  Bais  Daher,  who  thus  revenged  themselves  upon  two  oi  their 
enemies,  the  Khaliph  Wulleed,  who  lost  a  faithful  servant  and 
Kasim  who  lost  his  life.  The  country  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bunee  Oomaiyuh  Khaliphs  up  to  the  year  of  the  Hijree 
410  (a.  d.  1019)  when  Sooltan  Mahomed  Gazee  left  Ghuznee, 
took  Mooltan  and  Ooch,  and  deputed  the  Wuzeer,  Abdoor  Buzay, 
to  finish  the  conquest  which  was  finally  accomplished  in  the 
Hijree  417  (a.  n.  1026).  In  the  year  422  (a.  n.  1050)  Sooltan 
Mttsnood  succeeded  his  father  to  him  succeeded  in  483  (a.  d. 
1041)  Sooltan  Mondood,  in  441  (a.  jd.  1049)  Sooltan  Mujdood 
ascended  the  throne,  after  him  the  turn  of  sovereignty  came  to 
Khoosruwi  Moolk  who  after  heing  deposed  in  583  (a.  n.  1187) 
hv  Sooltan  Ghuyas-ood-deen  Ghoree  was  confined  at  Ghuznee. 
CTom  that  time  until  the  year  of  the  Hijree  800  (a.  n.  1397) 
the  country  was  governed  by  17  kings  of  the  Ghorain  and  Mogul 
Bynasties.  Under  their  rule  Sind  seems  to  have  prospered.  Some 
of  the  sayings  of  these  monarchs  were  very  apt  such  as  that  of 
Nasir-ood-deen  Mahomed. 
''  TbB  world  is  a  dream  in  front  of  open  eyes ;  with  such  a 
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dream  the  hearts  of  the  good  will  not  mingle''  and  again  that 
of  Siknnder  Shah.     "  In  this  world  if  there  is  a  king's  throne 
what  is  it^  Oh  my  friend,  for  no  one  can  eat  of  tiie  food  except 
his  own  portion."     At  this  time,  vie,  Hqree  800  (a»  d.  1397) 
the  Ameers  despising  the  character  of  Ubdoor  Bosheed,  the  son  of 
Sultan  Mahomed,  entered  into  a  compact  by  which  it  was  arrang« 
ed  that  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  country  should  pass  into  their 
hands,  they  from  time  to  time  electing  a  king.    Their  first  four 
kings  were  elected  from  the  tribes  of  Soomrah  and  Snmmah.  The 
first    was   Soomrah,    the  son  of  Chundur  he   ''cleared  away 
from  the  borders  of  the  country  all  the  thorns,  and  refaae^ 
the  breeders  of  dissension  and  the  disobedient."     He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Doda.    To  Doda  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ameers  succeeded  Khufeef,  to  whom  it  appears  the  Jnt  Be* 
loochees  paid  tribute^    Then  reigpied  Doda  the  son  of  Oomur, 
Oomur,  Chunur,  Doda  and  Urmh  Mehl ;    this  het  monarch 
was  so  incapable  of  governing  that  he  was  rebdkd  against, 
and   slain    by  Jam    Oonnur  who  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
he  in  his  turn  was  killed  by  his  vakeel.     From  the  deatii 
of  Jam  Oonnur,  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Ur- 
ghooneeyuhs  we  have  10  kings,  Joonuh,  the  son  of  Babuniyah 
Jam  Babuniyah,  the  son  of  Jam  Khair-ood-deen,  Jam  Nisam-ood* 
deen.  Jam  Ali  Sher  who  "  gave  strength  to  the  rules  of  justice." 
He  invited  the  principal  Ameers  to  a  banquet  and  treacherously 
murdered  them.    Jam  Tughlug  Shah,  Jam  Sekunder,  Jam  Boy- 
dhun,  Jam  Sunjor  succeeded,  in  whose  time  such  customs  and  ha- 
bits as  were  never  known  before  in  Sind  were  introduced,  thesepoya 
and  ryots  lived  in  great  happiness.    Then  came  Jam  Niaam-ood- 
deen.  Jam  Pheros  who  spending  his  time  in  pleasure  the  nobles 
turned  their  heads  to  ruining  their  country ;  he  ruled  in  Sind  until 
926  (a.  d.  1520)  when  Sind  was  invaded  by  Shah  Beg  Uighoon. 
Shah  Beg  was  the  son  of  Meer  Zoonoon,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Meerza  of  Kandahar,  by  the  son  of  Stdtan  Hoosain 
Shah,  the  Meerza  Budeen-ooz-Zuman  with  whom  Meer  Zoo- 
noon  continued  in  close  connection  until  his  death  when  fighting 
with    the    Oozbuks    before    Herat.      Shah  Beg  having  been 
compelled  by  Babnr  Badshaw  to  surrender  Kandahar,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Shawul  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  but  the  scar- 
city of  provisions,  his  sepoys  during  one  season  having  nothing  to 
eat  but  carrots  and  turmps,  compelled  him  to  make  an  incur- 
sion into  Sind,  this  as  we  hkve  before  mentioned  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Jam  Pheroz,     The  reputation  of    Shah  B^ 
secured  him  a  numerous  army,  which  he  marched  upon  Tatta^ 
this    town    he    gave    up    to    plunder.      Shah    Beg  with  en- 
tire success  in  his  expedition,    called   a  consultation    of   hia 
Chiefs  who  feeling  that  their  forces  were  not  at  present  sufficient 
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for  die  military  occupation  of  the  whole  of  Sind  wisely  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Jam  Pheroz,  to  the  effect  that  the  coun- 
try from  Sukkur  to  Tatta  should  belong  to  Jam  Pheroz  and 
that  the  country  above  Sukkur  should  be  ceded  to  Shah  Beg. 
The  farther  progress  of  Shah  Bq(  in  the  settlement  of  his 
newly  acquired  territory  is  descried  with  an  account  of  his 
death.  When  Shah  B^  was  with  his  father  at  Herat,  he  al- 
ways attended  the  assemblies  of  the  learned  and  he  was  in  the 
haUt  of  calling  them  to  his  house  twice  a  week.  The  results 
of  this  plan  were  ''  An  Explanation  of  Kaffee3nih^ ;  ^'  Mar- 
ginal Notes  to  the  Cknnmentary  of  Mutalim"  also  ''  Marginal 
Notes  to  the  Commentary  of  the  Furayuz  of  Meer  Syud  Shu- 
reef/'  To  tiie  north  of  Seebee  is  seen  a  cupola  which  is  called  in 
Sindee  tongue  Maree  or  Gurhee,  when  any  one  goes  there  it 
dtB^^pears  from  sight.  It  is  said  to  be  a  telisman  made  by  former 
people  and  that  bmeath  it  there  is  a  treasure. 

In  Kandahar  there  is  a  village  called  Bekhnahee  near  which 
theie  is  a  hill  in  which  is  a  cavern  with  running  water  on  all 
sides,  a  talisman  is  here,  and  a  revolving  wheel  round  which 
tiure  are  bricks  of  gold.  The  histoiv  of  certain  Syuds  and  holy 
men  of  Kandahar  is  detailed  at  length. 

Shah  Hoosainj  having  ascend^  the  throne  of  his  father 
Jam  Pherox,  at  the  head  of  50,000  men  advanced  against 
Tatta,  but  was  by  Shah  Hoosain  signally  defeated^  he  went 
to  Quzerat  there  remaining  until  he  ''took  his  life  to  para- 
dise.'' Shah  Hoosain  subdued  the  Duhurs  and  Machees.  He 
hy  the  treachery  of  the  Chief  Mimster  of  Sultan  Mahomed, 
who  administered  poison  to  hii  master,  was  elected  sovereign 
by  the  Beloochees  and  Lungahs.  After  these  successes  Shah 
Hoosain  stormed  the  Fort  of  Dilawur  which  is  described  as 
haling  its  walls  equal  in  height  to  Alexander's  wall,  and  as 
being  built  in  such  a  desert  diat  the  eyes  of  the  birds  always 
look  towards  the  clouds  of  heaven,  there  not  being  one  drop  of 
water  on  the  ground.  He  captured  Mooltan  and  massacred 
the  inhabitants.  He  defeated  Khungar,  a  Chief  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kutch. 

In  the  latter  days  of  his  life  Meerza  Shah  Hoosain  was  struck 
with  palsy.  Whilst  on  a  military  expedition  on  the  11th  Bubee- 
od-Awul  at  the  village  of  Nalee  Potruh  the  bird  of  his  life  heard 
the  sound  of ''  Do  you  come  to  your  Ood  with  much  pleasure  V* 
His  body  was  buried  at  Tatta,  two  years  afterwards  his  remains 
were  removed  firom  thence  and  conveyed  to  Mecca,  where  they 
were  placed  near  those  of  his  &ther  Shah  Beg.  The  poets 
And  learned  men  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Meer  Shah  Hoosain 
were  Meena  Mahomed  (known  by  the  name  of  Shaikh  Mee- 
rok),  Shaikh  Abdool  Wuhab  and    Shaikh  Meer  Mahomed, 
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who  were  brothers.  Shaikh  Kootb-ood-deen  Mahomed,  Mukh- 
doom  Rookhn-ood-deen,  commonly  called  Mukhdoom  Mutoo, 
Kazee  Kazin,  Kazee  AbdooUa,  Mu8liih-ood.-deeB  Laree,  Synd 
Taj-ood-deen,  and  the  most  perfect  the  most  eloquent  of  poets. 
Shah  Jahangheer  Hashimee,  who  was  descended  from  Tuynb 
Hnrwee  (of  Herat).  He  came  to  Sind  firom  Khorasan  in  the 
beginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Meerza  Shah  Hoosain.  His  tomb  is 
at  Futtur.  The  new  ruler  over  the  Urghoons  and  Turkhans  was 
Meerza  Eesa  who  ascended  the  throne  962  (a.  d.  1554) ;  he  vas 
a  good  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word  always  being  indulgent 
to  the  ryuts  and  sepoys ;  he  died  974  {a.  d.  1566)  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mahomed  Bagee.  In  this  reign  the  Urghoons  re- 
belled, but  being  subdued  he  in  his  latter  days  shewed  kindness 
by  taking  them  under  his  diadow.  In  979  (a.  d.  1571)  ke  des- 
troyed himself. 

To  Meerza  Mahomed  Bagee  succeeded  Meerza  Janee 
Beg,  all  the  people  found  much  ^comfort  under  his  rule 
and  slept  in  the  swinging  cradle  of  ease.  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan 
was  the  next  in  order  who  acquired  supreme  power  in  Sind,  he  was 
a  ruler  with  many- excellent  qualities.  He  was  brave  and  chari- 
table. From  the  days  of  his  youth  until  his  death  he  lived 
in  plei^ty ;  but  his  temper  was  so  passionate  that  he  could  not 
restrain  himself.  He  shed  blood  without  care.  He  was  bom  in 
898  (a.  d.  1492)  living  84  years.  He  was  so  strong  that  many 
times  having  put  irons  on  his  legs  he  threw  himself  from  the 
bastion  of  Meerza  Shah  Hoosain's  receiving  room  into  the  waters 
below^  where  was  a  deep  and  dangerous  whirlpool,  from  whence 
he  came  out  with  the  irons  broken. 

After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  Sind  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  Julal-ood-deen  Ukbar^^Shah.  The 
chain  of  events  by  which  this  was  brought  about  is  given  in 
the  History.  Mahomed  Ukbar  Shah  gave  Tatta  to  the  Meersa 
Janee  Beg,  and  nominated  them  to  the  command  of  5000  men. 
Meerza  Janee  Beg  died  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
his  son  Meerza  Ghazee  Beg  received  the  country  of  Tatta  at 
the  representation  of  Nuwab  XJUamee. 


UNIVERSITIES  IN  INDIA. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  January,  1855,  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  Universities  in  the 
Presidency  Towns  of  Calcutta^  Madras^  and  Bombay.  The 
Committee  have  not  dealt  with  the  governing  bodies  of  tJieUni* 
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versities  or  their  constitution^  but  exclusively  with  the  examina- 
tions for  entrance^  degrees  and  honors  in  the  several  branches  of 
Arts,  Medicine,  Law,  and  Civil  Engineering.     The  Committee 
having  on  these  subjects  stated  their  convictions.  His  Lordship  in 
Council  is  of   opinion   that    an  entrance   examination  should 
be  required.   The  mode  in  whidi  it  is  proposed  to  be  held  is  most 
convenient.     The  Committee  have  wisely  adopted  the  titles  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  of  Master  of  Arts  making  the  higher  de- 
gree the  mark  of  awarded  honors.    The  Governor  G^eral  in 
Council  considers  that  perfect  knowledge  of  some  kind  should  be 
required,  that  the  wide  range  of  subjects  seems  to  call  for  some 
counteracting  tendency.     The  Committee  having  suggested  that 
the  Senates  should  be  subject  to  some  central  authority,  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  is  pleased  to  declare  thac  the  Go- 
vernor General  of  India  shall  be  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Calcutta  and  that  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay  shall  be 
tiie  Chancellors  of  their  respective  Universities.^    The   Senate, 
is  authorised  by  the  Chancellor  to  appoint  as  many  examiners  as 
may  be  required  for  the  University,  the  award  to  each  being  not 
greater  than  1200  Bs,  a  year.     As  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  considers  that  the  three  Universities  should  be  in  their 
main  features  alike,  the  same  body  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
scheme  of  the  Calcutta  University  will  likewise  frame  schemes  for 
the  Madras  and  Bombay  Universities.     The  Hon'ble  Sir  James 
Colvile  18  further  appointed  President  of  the  Committee,  which 
will  choose  its  own  Secretary.     Professorships  will  if  required, 
be  founded.    As  the  object  of  the  Universities  is  to  encourage  a 
regular  and  liberal  course  of  education,  the  form,  government, 
and  functions  of  the  Indian  Universities  should,  in  their  grand 
features,  be  coincident  with  those  of  the  London  University ; 
whilst  the  detailed  r^ulations  for  the   examinations  must  be 
framed,  with  due  regard  to  the  affiliated  Institutions  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  best  portions  of  their  curriculum.     Broadly  stated  the 
plan  of  the  University  is  as  follows* 

In  Arts,  an  entrance  examination  to  which  all  candidates  of 
good  moral  character,  and  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upwards,  may 
on  the  payment  of  a  fee  be  admitted.  An  Examination  for  the 
B.  A.  degree  to  which  all  candidates  may  be  admitted  on  the 
payment  of  a  fee  and  on  certificate  of  four,  or  in  special  cases  of 
three  years'  study  and  of  good  moral  conduct  in  an  affiliated 
Institution.  An  examination  for  Honors  to  be  held  immediately 
afker  the  examination  for  the  degree.  The  degree  to  be  con- 
fened  upon  those  who  pass  the  Honor  examination. 

t  HieM  are  ^ven   the  namee    of   the  Fellows    of   the    UniTersity   of   Cal- 
if 2 
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In  Medicine.  "  An  Examination  in  the  theoteiical  branehes 
to  which  all  may  be  admitted  who  have  passed  the  entTsnce 
examination  in  Artei  and  have  been  engaged  in  Medical  Studies 
for  two  years  in  a  recognized  School. 

An  examination  for  the  Degree  of  locentiafee  in  Medioiae  (Li. 
M.,)  to  which  all  may  be  admitted  who  have  passed  tliie  &gm^ 
examination,  and  who  have  been  since  engaged  in  Medieal  Sla« 
dies  for  three  years  in  a  recognized  School. 

An  examination  for  Honors  in  Medieal  Science^  to  be  hrid 
inmiediately  after  the  examination  for  the  Degree  of  Ldoenti-^ 
ate. 

An  examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Medieine  (M. 
D.,)  to  which  those  only  may  be  admitted  who  have  taken  iha 
Degree  of  B.  A.,  and  been  engaged  for  two  years  in  the  study  or 
practioe  of  Medicine  after  taking  the  Degree  of  Lioentiate/^ 

In  Law.  "  An  examination  for  the  B.  L.  Degree  to  which  all 
may  be  admitted  after  one  year  from  the  date  of  obtaining  a 
Degree  in  Arts,  provided  they  have  attended  Lectures  in  a  reoog* 
sized  School  of  Law  for  three  years. 

An  examination  for  Honors,  to  be  held  at  a  conywient  time 
after  the  preceding  examination/' 

In  Ciinl  Engineering.  '^  An  examination  for  the  DegAoe  of 
Master  of  Civu  Engineering  (M.  G.  £.,)  to  which  all  nay  be 
admitted  who  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  B.  A.>  and  have 
since  passed  four  years  in  the  study  and  practioe  of  the  piofes* 
sion. 

An  examination  for  Honors  to  be  held  shortly  after  the  pre- 
ceding examination.'^ 

The  standard  for  the  proposed  entrance  examination  difiera 
little  from  that  oi  the  London  Universtty ;  that  for  the  B.  A» 
Degpree  diflTers  rather  in  kind  than  in  diifiealtj.  It  has  bent 
objected  to  the  standard  that  it  is  too  high^  bat  apart  from  plac« 
ing  before  stadents  an  object  wortiiy  of  their  best  exertiuQnSy 
in  no  other  way  can  a  £ur  advantage  be  given  to  a  stodent  ^wfao 
prefers  one  pecailiar  branch  of  study.  Suppose  that  the  xnaGxi- 
mum  number  of  marks  on  each  of  the  five  sulgeots  is  100  askd 
that  the  mipimum  of  competence  in  each  is  25>  making  iix  all 
the  subjects  125  ;  it  is  dear  that  the  student  v^o  has  but  ati 
average  knowledge  of  ail  the  subjects  will  have  the  advantage 
over  the  student  who  has  reached  perfection  in  one  or  two.  fa 
a  word  a  low  standard  encourages  mediocrity,  a  high  standsurd 

S»nius.  A  separate  examination  is  not  proposed  for  the  M«  A* 
egree  but  only  those  can  receive  it  who  have  passed  the  HoiMyr 
Examination.  In  the  course  for  medical  studies  two  years  are 
to  be  given  to  theoretical  and  three  to  practical  sulgects.  Evecy 
institution    affiliated    by    one  University  will  b^  recognized 
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bjr  all ;  80  that  the  students  may  be  permitted  to  take  their  degree 
at  that  Unirersity  they  may  pr^er.  *'  The  great  diflScalty, 
howerer,  which  the  Sub-Committee  have  had,  is  in  fixing  the 
tert  of  admission  in  Languages. 

As  respects  the  entrance  examination,  the  plan  which  is  the 
one  least  liable  to  objection,  is  to  require  each  candidate  to 
pass  in  two  of  the  languages,  of  which  English  must  be 
one.  Under  this  rule,  it  is  supposed  that  the  students  of 
the  Schools  at  the  Presidency  towns  and  hill  sanitary  stations^ 
▼bere  the  western  classics  are  taught,  will  usually  pass  in  Eng- 
lish and  Latin,  or  in  English  and  Greek,  or  possibly  in  English 
and  one  of  the  Indian  Vernaculars ;  ordinary  Hindoo  students 
in  English  and  Bengalee  or  Hindee ;  Hindoo  students  of  the 
Pundit  dass  in  English  and  Sanscrit;  ordinary  Mahomedan 
Btodenta  in  English  and  Persian  or  Urdoo  (a  variety  of  Hindee ;) 
Mahomedans  of  the  Moulavy  dass  in  English  and  Arabic ;  and 
Btodents  bam  the  Burmese  Provinces  in  English  and  Burmese. 
For  a  B.  A.  Degree  in  India  the  students  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
Schools,  it  is  expected  by  the  Sub*Gommittee,  will  generally  pass 
in  Sug^iah  and  Latin ;  Mahomedan  students  in  English  and  Per- 
sian or  Oordoo ;  and  Hindoo  students  in  English  and  Bengalee 
or  Hindee*  The  Sub«Committee  strongly  recommend,  that  every 
candidate  should  be  required  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of 
his  own  Vernacular  language.^'  The  Sub-Committees  have  drawn 
np  r^nlations  for  the  proceeding  to  the  degree  in  Arts,  Medicine, 
Law,  Civil  Engineering,  to  be  discussed  and  approved.*  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  his  remarks  upon  the  scheme  (not  final) 
drawn  up  by  the  Sub-Committees  observes.  In  the  Lower  Pro- 
vinces tiie  knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  language  is  generally  so  de- 
fepttre  that  the  student  of  the  Anglo  Vernacular  Institutions, 
viUnot  possess  that  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  English 
language,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  insisted  upon  in  the  Ilni- 
venity  examinations.  Hie  reasons  given  for  the  establishment 
of  an  entrance  examination  are  upon  the  whole  just,  the  age  for 
admission  should  be  sixteen,  however  if  the  student  have  a  cer- 
tificate affirming  that  for  seven  oontinuons  years  he  with  credit 
attended  an  affiliated  Institution  he  should  be  admitted  at  the 
>go  of  fourteen.  Since  Oordoo  is  the  established  language  of 
<krdinary  instruction,  this  should  be  left  prominently  open  to 
^  selection  of  students.  A  merely  elementary  knowledge  of 
Sanscrit  and  Arabic  should  at  the  entrance  examination  be 
paired.  The  B.  A.  d^ree  should  be  attainable  after  two 
years  from  the  entrance  examination.    The  tests  for  the  exa- 

*  These  regulations  to  which  the  foUowiog  matter  continually  alludes 
■n?  giren  in  the  original. 
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xninations  are  not  of  too  high  a  Btandard.  Honors  in  lan- 
guages should  be  granted  to  those  who  possess  such  a  knowledge 
of  Sanscrit  or  Axabic  as  implies  a  power  of  using  them  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  Vernacular  tongues.  The  D^ree  in  Arts 
should  not  be  dispensed  with^  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for 
degrees  in  the  professional  Imnches.  The  Director  of  Public 
Instruction  in  North  Western  Provinces  animadrerting  upon 
the  reports  of  the  Sub-Committees  observes.  The  necessity  of  an 
entrance  examination  is  obvious^  the  minimum  age,  on  account  of 
the  precocity  of  native  intellect  should  be  fourteen  instead  of  sis- 
teen.  The  test  of  admission,  in  languages,  as  proposed  by  the 
Sub-Committees,  is  open  to  many  objections.  The  existence  of 
Oordoo,  as  a  language  separate  and  distinct  firom  Hindee  is 
ignored."*^  The  inexpediency  of  such  a  proceeding,  founded  on 
the  supposition  (totally  opposed  to  facts)  that  eitiier  Bengalee 
or  Hindee  is  the  Yemaeular  language  of  all  Hindoos  is,  from 
the  Crovemment  College  Returns,  at  once  perceivable^  We 
find  in  the  three  Colleges  at  Agra,  Delhi  and  Bareilly  552 
students  reading  Oordoo  and  12  Hindee. 

The  Bight  Hon'ble  the  Governor  of  Bombay  in  hisMiuute, dated 
7th  February,  1855,  specifies  the  Senate  of  the  Bombay  University, 
remarks  upon  the  entrance  examination,  opposes  afiUiation  and  pro- 
ceeds. In  addition  to  English  a  student  before  entering  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  vernacular  language  and 
one  or  other  of  the  following  "  Oreek,  Latin,  Sanscrit,  Arabic, 
Persian,  Murathee,  Guzrathee,  Canarese,  Sindee,  Portuguese." 
There  should  be  two  degrees  ;  students  should  go  up  for  their 
B.  A.  degree  in  not  less  than  two  years  after  they  passed  the 
entrimce  examination,  for  their  M.  A.  in  not  less  than  two  years 
after  the  B.  A.  Geology  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  Physi- 
cal Sciences.  Should  the  titles  adopted  be  the  same  as  those  in 
Great  Britain,  an  Indian  graduate  and  an  English  graduate, 
should  at  least  have  this  in  common,  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
they  have  appropriated  equal  proportions  of  the  best  knowledge 
within  their  reach.  The  Hon'ble  G.  G.  Lumsden  in  a  Minute, 
states  what  he  considers  to  be  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  proposed  University.  He  advises  that  a  smaH  body  of 
University  examiners  should  travel  through  the  Presidency 
visiting  the  afSliated  Institutions,  and  generally  agrees  with  the 
former  minute.  The  Bight  Hon'ble  the  Governor  of  Bombay 
in  a  further  minute  urges  the  necessity  of  a  high  preliminary 
.4|^'  standard  to  be  exacted  without  exception  of  all  candidates  for 
University  degrees  in  every  profession.  It  is  observed  by  Hia 
Lordship  that  his  views,  upon  the  establishment  of  Law  degrees, 

*  A  revisod  staudaril  and  a  list  of  yemaeular  test  booiu  are  given. 
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are  most  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  of  Mr.  Howard. 
On  two  points  the  views  of  Mr.  Howard  might  with  advantage 
be  modified.  Ist^  There  is  no  reason  for  refusing  Honors  at  the 
Bachelor's  examination.  2nd^  That  the  Doctor's  Degree  should 
not  be  awarded  until  five  years  after  the  inferior  degree  shall 
have  been  taken. 

The  College  Council  in  their  report  on  a  scheme  for  granting 
Degrees  in  Medicine  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  Medicine  pro- 
pose the  following  alterations  and  additions.  The  term  of  four 
years  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  students  to  acquire  an  adequate 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  Medical  profession 
for  independent  practice.  The  student  should  not  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  his  M.  B.  Degree  until  the  age  of  21  years.  The  title 
B.  A.  lor  the  lower  degree  is  preferable  to  G.  A.  The  College 
Council  then  suggest  various  additions  in  accordance  with  their 
view  that  the  candidates  for  the  B.  A.  Degree  should  at  least 
be  21  years  of  age^  havmg  studied  during  the  period  of  five 
years  at  some  affiliated  Institution.  Appendix  A.  contains  the 
views  of  J.  Don,  M.  D.  and  John  Peet,  Acting  Principal,  Grant 
Medical  College,  upon  the  standard  of  Medical  Education  for  the 
Indian  Universities.  Appendix  C.  contains  the  reports  of  Major 
General  Waddington,  C.  B.  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Public 
Works  ;  of  W.  Scott,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Engineers  ;  of  H.  B. 
Turner,  Lieut.  Colonel,  Superintending  Engineer,  Scind  ;  of  J. 
H.  G.  Crawford,  MajoF,  Engineers  ;  of  J.  J.  Berkley,  Chief 
Besident  Engineer,  6.  I.  P.  Railway  Company,  upon  the  qua- 
lifications requisite  for  the  proposed  Degrees  of  Master  and 
Doctor  of  Civil'  Engineering. 

Appendix  D.  is  a  report  by  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Howard 
states  that  Law  is  a  science  and  therefore  the  study  of  Law 
should  not  be  commenced  except  upon  a  broad  previous 
foundation. 

''Mr.  Howard  is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  if  legal  educa- 
tion is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  name,  or  a  somewhat  dan- 
gerous amusement,  the  first  Degree  should  be  a  clear  test  of  the 
student's  knowledge  of  legal  principles,  and  aptitude  for  legal 
study. 

That  there  should  be  no  examination  for  Honors,  but 
graduates  should  be  named  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  or, 
as  at  Hayleybury,  '  Distinguished,'  '  Highly  Distinguished.' 

That  a  second  Degree,  not  to  be  taken  at  an  earlier  period 
than  three  years  from  the  first,  should  be  given,  and  that  high 
rewards  in  the  shape  of  judicial  employment  should  be  held  out 
to  those  who  graduate. 

When  it  is  recollected  that  Barristers  and  Attornies  cannot 
be  admitted  to  practise  until  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
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age  for  five  years,  unleae  they  are  graduates  of  Oxford  (nr  Cam- 
biidge,  in  which  event  the  period  ia  reduced  to  three  jemrs,  Mr. 
Howard  feels  justified  in  saying  that  a  less  period  will  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  qualification  of  a  native  of  India  for  a  Degree/^ 

Appendix  £.  contains  the  report  of  R.  T.  Beid,  Perry  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  upon  the  qualifications  requisite  for  the 
Law  Degrees. 

Appendix  F.  contains  the  substance  of  an  introductory  Lieirture 
containing  suggestions  regarding  Law  Education  by  the  Perry 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Elphinstone  CoUege^  with  a 
further  minute  by  the  Hon'  ble  J.  G.  Lumsden,  who  observes 
that  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education  should  be  made  an  indispen* 
sable  requisite  for  the  stamp  of  high  distinction  which  the  Uni* 
versity  will  confer  by  the  grant  of  a  Superior  Degree  in  any 
particular  profession. 

Mr.  Lumsden  observes.  The  present  provincial  schools  are 
notoriously  incapable  of  training  up  even  a  boy  of  the  hig'hest 
talents^  so  as  to  qualify  him  for  presentation  before  a  Board  of 
University  Examiners,  or  indeed  to  do  more  than  we  now  expect 
of  a  common  derk.  '*  There  is  not  a  School,  in  the  Mofua- 
sil,  the  Poona  College  excepted,  that  could  impart  an  educa* 
tion  superior  to  what  is  given  in  Schools  of  the  very  lowest  class 
at  home.  It  seems  then  to  be  unquestionable  that  the  first 
step  to  success  in  founding  a  University  is  the  foundation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  really  good  and  efficient  Schools,  ca* 
pable  of  imparting  to  those  who  have  the  capacity  and  applicatioa 
to  profit  by  their  opportunities,  at  least  as  good  an  education  as 
is  to  be  acquired  in  the  public  and  in  the  best  of  the  private 
Schools  at  home.  Here  we  require  Schools  of  a  higher  order 
than  the  average  class  of  EnglicJi  Schools.  There  a  boy  leaves 
his  School  to  enter  into  a  society  more  advanced  in  intelligenoe 
than  that  which  he  has  left — a  society,  in  fact,  to  the  standard 
of  which  he  has  been  working  up.  Here  on  the  other  hand, 
the  boy  with  his  firesh  intelligence  returns  to  the  darkness  of  his 
home  and  to  the  bigoted  observances  of  lus  domestic  circle^ 
where,  instead  of  receiving  firesh  rays  of  light,  the  imperfect 
lights  which  he  has  acquired  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being 
speedily  extinguished." 

The  Sub-Committee  of  Arts  in  their  second  report,  revise  Hieir 
first  scheme  of  examinations,  and  academical  degrees,  and 
Honors  for  the  Universities  of  India  adapting  it  more  complete- 
ly to  the  special  circumstances  under  whidi  Indian  education 
is  carried  on.  The  Sub-Committee  consider  that  with  rq;ard  to 
degrees  it  is  on  the  whole  best  to  retain  the  old  names  indicative 
of  an  amount  of  mental  training  and  knowledge  which  will  at  once 
be  recognised.    They  prefer  the  term  entrance  to  the  term  matrix 
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eolation  as  the  title  of  the  Erst  examination.  In  regard  to  the  mode 
by  which  the  various  Schools  of  learning  should  be  connected  with 
the  University,  the  Sub-Committee  see  no  valid  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  plan  adopted  at  the  foundation  of  the  London 
University.  This  system  of  affiliation  will  they  believe  be  found 
useful  in  improving  existing  institutions  ana  in  leading  to  the 
establishment  of  others.  The  affiliated  Schools  of  one  University 
should  be  acknowledged  by  all.  The  Sub-Committee  think  that 
the  i^pointment  of  an  entrance  examination  will  lead  the 
students  to  prepare  themselves  at  an  early  age  for  succeeding  at  an 
University  examination  ;  moreover  success  at  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations of  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  a  distinction.  The  diffi- 
culty of  bringing  students  from  the  interior  to  the  University 
has  been  provided  for  by  ruling  that  examinations  {or  entrance 
may  be  held  simultaneously  at  Calcutta  (or  Madras  or  Bombay), 
and  at  certain  specified  places  in  the  interior  of  the  Presidency. 
This  plan  has  been  tried  in  Bengal  in  awarding  the  Gt>vemment 
Scholarships  and  that  with  great  success.  ''  The  great  difficulty 
which  the  Sub-Committee  have  had  is  in  fixing  the  test  of  ad- 
mission in  languages.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  whereas  in  Bngland  English  is  the  only  Vernacular, 
and  Latin,  Oreek  and  Hebrew  the  only  classical  languages,  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency  alone  there  are  four  main  Vernacular  lan- 
guages, and  two  classical  languages  besides  the  Occidental 
elassicB ;  while  English  must  be  regarded  in  some  cases  as  a 
dassical,  in  others  as  a  Vernacular  language. 

As  respects  the  entrance  examination,  the  Sub-Committee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan  which  is  least  liable  to 
objection,  is  to  require  each  candidate  to  pass  in  two  of  the  lan- 
guages, of  which  English  must  be  one.  Under  this  rule,  it  is  sup« 
posed  that  the  students  of  the  Schools  at  the  Presidency  towns  and 
hill  sanitary  stations,  where  the  Western  classics  are  taught,  will 
usually  pass  in  English  and  Latin,  or  in  English  and  Greekj 
or  possibly  in  English  and  one  of  the  Indian  Vernaculars  ; 
orduiary  Hindu  Students  in  English  and  in  Bengalee,  Urdu  or 
Hindee ;  Hindu  Students  of  the  Pundit  class  in  English  and 
Sanskrit ;  ordinary  Mahomedan  Students  in  English  and  Per- 
sian or  Urdu  ;  Mahomedans  of  the  Moulavy  chss  in  English 
and  Arabic ;  and  students  from  the  Burmese  Provinces  in 
English  and  Burmese. 

The  Sub-Committee  are  unanimous  in  thinking,  that  an 
Examination  for  Honors  at  entrance  is  quite  unnecessary. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  the  standard  of  the  entrance  examina- 
tion papers  should  be  Qioderately  high,  so  that  the  being  placed 
by  the  Examiners  in  the  First  Division  should  be  evidence  of 
considerable   academical   progress    at   the   age  of  sixteen^  ^^3 
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miniinam  age  of  admission,  but  that  more  than  this  is  not  ire- 
quired.  And  they  think  that  a  moderate  amount  of  knowledge 
in  each  branch  should  be  sufficient  to  give  candidates  a  place  in 
the  Second  Division,  and  thus  enable  them  to  study  for  the 
Degrees," 

It  is  proposed  to  admit  to  "  the  examination  for  the  B.  A. 
Degree,  at  any  Indian  University,  those  who  have  passed  the 
entrance  examination  at  that  or  any  other  Indian  University, 
and  have  prosecuted  their  studies  at  any  one  of  the  affiiliated 
Institutions  for  at  least  three  years  subsequent  to  entrance. 
The  Senate  might  also  have  the  power  to  admit  to  this  exami- 
nation, students  who,  though  not  belonging  to  an  affiliated 
School,  can  satisfy  the  Senate  that  they  have  pursued  a  re- 
gular course  of  study  under  qualified  tuition  at  least  four  years 
subsequent  to  entrance,  and  that  they  are  of  good  moral  character. 
The  Sub-Committee  arefurther  of  opinion,  that  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Universities,  the  Senates 
should  admit  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  any  per- 
sons who  has  passed  the  entrance  examination,  and  can  pro- 
duce certificates  of  good  moral  character. 

For  a  B.  A.  Degree  in  India,  the  Sub-Committee  think  it 
sufficient,  so  far  as  languages  are  concerned,  that  the  candidates, 
as  at  entrance,  should  be  required  to  pass  in  at  least  two  of  the 
languages  of  which  English  must  be  one.    The  Sub-Committee 
strongly  recommend  that  every  candidate  should  be  required  to 
possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  his  own  Vernacular  language,  and 
that  the  examination  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  put  this  know- 
ledge strictly  and  thoroughly  to  the  test.    For  the  Honor  Exami- 
nation, in  ike  branch  of  Languages,  the  Sub-Committee  would 
further  make  it  compulsory  on  every  Student  to  pass  in  a  second 
classical  language  ;  so  that,  to  obtain  honors  in  languages,  every 
Anglo-Indian  student,  generally  speaking,  would  undergo  an  ex- 
amination in  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  as  in  his  own  Vernacular, 
English  ;  every  Hindu  student  in  English  and  Sanskrit,  besides 
his  own  language  ;  and  every  Mahomedan  student  in  English 
and  Arabic,  as  well  as  in  Persian  or  Urdu.     Thus  the  smallest 
number  of  languages  which  each  candidate  is  reqiured  to  know 
will  be  less  by  two  for  a  Degree,  and  less  by  one  for  Honors, 
than  at  the  London  University. 

In  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  standard  of  the 
London  University  has  been  altered  only  by  introducing  the  sub- 
ject of  Optics,  and  slightly  modifying  the  course  in  Astronomy* 
In  addition  to  the  usual  chief  branches  of  Ancient  History^ 
the  Sub-Committee  have  not  only  added  the  History  of  IndiSy 
but  also  that  of  Modern  Europe ;  and  have  joined  with  them 
all  the  study  of  the  Principles  of  Historic  Evidence. 
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In  the  standard  for  the  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences,  Mental 
Philosophy,  is  included. 

The  Physical  Sciences  include  Animal  Physiology,  Physical 
Geography,  and  Chemistry. 

The  Sub-Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  examination 
for  the  B.  A.  Degree,  the  standard  of  the  papers  should  be  mo- 
derately  high,  so  as  to  afford,  in  regard  to  the  candidates  placed 
in  the  First  Division,  evidence  of  considerable  academical  pro- 
gress and  fitness  for  the  Honor  Examination ;  but  that  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  knowledge  in  each  branch  should  suffice  to 
secure  the  candidates  a  place  in  the  Second  Division,  and  a 
D^ree.'' 

It  seems  to  the  Sub-Committee,  that  there  should  be  five 
distinct  branches  of  learning  in  which  Honors  "  may  be  taken  by 
any  person  who  passes  the  examination  for  the  B.  A.  Degree, 
and  is  placed  by  the  Examiners  in  the  First  Division.  These 
are: — 

1.  Languages. 

2.  History. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Natural  History  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 

5.  The  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences. 

The  branch  of  Languages  usually  connected  with  History  has 
been  rendered  complete  in  itself,  by  the  introduction  of  Com- 
parative Grammar,  the  History  of  English  Literature,  and  the 
Principles  of  Composition.  Branches  3  and  4  are  almost  the 
same  as  similar  branches  of  Honors  in  the  London  University. 

From  branch  5  the  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences,  they 
have  removed  the  subjects  of  Political  Economy  and  Political 
Philosophy  now  included  in  History,  and  have  supplied  their 
place  by  Natural  Theology  and  other  important  topics.  In  this 
branch  five  subjects  are  compulsory,  viz.  Logic,  the  Philosophy 
of  Rhetoric,  Natural  Theology,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Menial 
Philosophy,  A  sixth  must  be  selected  by  each  student  from 
the  following  list : — 

a.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

b.  The  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

c.  The  Philosophy  of  Education. 

d.  The  Evidences  of  Revealed  Beligion,  as  contained  in  But- 
ler's Analogy  and  Paley's  Evidences. 

Candidates  for  Honors  must  proceed  to  the  Honor  Examina- 
tion immediately  after  taking  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  in  the  first 
class  all  those  who  fail  to  come  up  for  a  Degree  Examination 
within  five  years  firom  their  passing  the  Entrance  examination 
will  be  excluded. 

Every  candidate  who  obtains  Honors  in  any  one  or  more  of 
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these  five  branches  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sab-CommitteOj 
be  entitled  at  once  to  the  higher  Degree  of  M.  A.  without  pay- 
ment  of  any  fee/' 

The  Sub-Committee  propose  *'  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
examination  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  to  prescribe 
in  its  steady  the  examination  for  Honors  at  the  B.  A.  Degree. 
In  no  case  would  they  confer  the  M.  A.  Degree  without  exuni- 
nation^  but  they  propose  this  distinction.  They  would  confer 
the  Degree  of  M.  A.  immediately  and  gratuitously  on  those  who 
in  the  same  year  take  Honors  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  pre* 
scribed  branches  of  knowledge  at  the  B.  A.  Degree.  They  would 
also  confer  it  on  payment  of  a  fee  upon  any  person  who  has 
passed  the  B.  A.  examination^  and  who  in  any  subsequent  year 
may  pass  the  Honor  Examination  in  any  one  of  the  appointed 
branches  ;  but  they  would  allow  such  a  student  no  other  honor, 
however  high  his  position  might  be  on  the  passed  list. 

Students  intending  to  prosecute  their  further  studies  in  Law^ 
Medicine  and  Civil  Engineering  mayj  by  special  diligence^  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  B.  A.  Degree  within  three  years  from 
their  entrance  examination.  They  will  be  examined,  but  eren 
though  they  pass,  the  Degree  itself  will  not  be  conferred  upon 
them  till  the  prescribed  period  of  four  years  has  expired.'' 

The  rules  drawn  up  by  the  several  Sub^Gommittees  for  the 
examination  of  Students  in  Arts,  Law,  Civil  Engineering  and 
Medicine  are  as  follows  : — 

Arts  Entrance  Exahination. 

The  entrance  examination  shall  take  place  once  a  year  and 
shall  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  March.  The  chief  ex- 
amination will  be  held  in  Calcuttisi  but  candidates  mav  be 
examined  at  Berhampore,  Dacca,  Patna,  Cuttack,  Benares,  Agra, 
Delhi,  Ajmere,  Lahore.  All  candidates  at  or  past  the  age  of  six- 
teen, having  previously  applied  to  the  Registrar  or  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Local  Committee  at  one  of  the  above  mentioned  places,  may 
be  admitted  to  this  examination.  ''  The  Examination  shall  be 
conducted  by  means  of  printed  papers,  which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  places  in  the  interior  as  for  Calcutta,  and  which  mw  in- 
clude a  paper  of  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered,  and  oi  sen- 
tences to  be  read  and  explained,  orally. 

Candidates  for  entrance  shall  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects  : — 

1.  Lanovaoes. 

Two  of  the  following  Languages  of  which  English  must  be 
one,  viz. 
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Gi^ek. 

Lattn. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 


Sanskrit. 

Bengali. 

Hindi. 

Burmese. 


Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  each  of  the  languages  in  both 
prose  and  poetry ;  the  subjects  being  selected  by  the  Senate  one 
ytar  and  a  half  previous  to  the  examination  from  any  approved 
classical  or  standard  works  or  authors,  such  as  the  following :— - 

Englkh. 

Pope,  Cowper,  Scott,  Campbell,  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Southey,  DeFoe. 

Greek. 

Homer,  Xenophon. 

Latin. 

Virgil,  Horace,  Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy,  Cicero. 

Hebrew. 

Arable. 
Alif  Laila,  Nafhat  al  Yaman. 

Pernanm 

Gulistan,  Bostan,  Yusuf-o-Zulaikha,  Akhalah-i-Muhsini,  An- 
ari  Suhaili. 

Sanekrtt. 

Baghuvansa,  Kumara  Sumbhava. 

Bengalee. 

Toia  Itihae,  Ltfe  af  Raja  Krishna  Ckundra  Roy,  Arabian 
Nights,  Ramayun. 

Hindee. 
The  Basnayun. 

Urdu. 

Burtnese. 

The  papers  in  each  language  shall  indude  Questions  on  Oram* 
mar  and  Idiom. 

Easy  sentences  in  each  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Can- 
didate  is  examined  shall  be  given  for  translation  into  the  other 
language. 

II.  History  and  Qmoo^apby. 

The  Outlines  of  General  History,  as  contained  in  Marshman'a 
Brief  Survey,  or  other  similar  works ;  and  the  Outlines  of 
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Indian  History  as  contained  in  Murray's  History  of  India^  or 
other  similar  works. 

A   general   knowledge   of  Geography,  and  a  more  detiuled 
knowl^ge  of  the  Geography  of  India. 

III.    MATHEliATICS    AND   NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

The  ordinary  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 
Extraction  of  the  Square-root. 

Addition,   Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Alge- 
braical Quantities. 
Proportion. 
Simple  Equations. 

Geometry, 

The  first  three  books  of  Euclid. 

Mecianics. 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Statical  Forces. 
The  simple  Mechanical  Powers,  with  the  ratio  of  power  to 
weight  in  each.  Centre  of  Gravity. 

IV.  Natural  History. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  ver- 
tebrated  animals,  as  described  in  Patterson's  **  Zoology  for  the 
Use  of  Schools,''  or  in  any  similar  work. 

General  economy  of  vegetation  and  the  simple  or  elementary 
organs  of  plants,  as  contained  in  the  first  46  Sections  of  '^Vege- 
table Physiology"  in  Chambers's  Course,  or  in  any  similar  work. 

In  Branches  II.  III.  and  IV.  the  answers  may  be  given  in 
either  of  the  languages  in  which  the  Candidate  is  examined. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  examination  at  any  places  in  the 
interior  above-mentioned,  Uie  answers  of  each  candidate  shall 
be  sealed  up  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Committee  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  forwarded  immediately  to  the  Registrar. 
'  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  Monday  after  Htke  examination, 
the  Examiners  shall  arrange  in  two  divisions,  each  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  the  passed  candidates  to  each  of  whom  shall  be  given 
a  certificate  of  age  and  class." 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  examination  for  the  B.  A.  Degree  shall  take  place  once 
a  year  and  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  April.  Though  can- 
didates may  be  admitted  to  the  examination  in  three  years  after 
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passing  the  entrance  examination,  yet  the  Degree  will  not  be 
confirmed  until  the  fourth  year.  '*  Every  person  who  has  passed 
the  entrance  examination  at  either  of  the  Universities  o{  Madras 
or  Bombay,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for  the  Degree 
of  B.  A.  in  the  Calcutta  University,  provided  he  shall  first  satis- 
fy the  Begistrar  that  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  that  he 
has  prosecuted,  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  his  pass- 
ing the  entrance  examination,  a  regular  course  of  study  in  one 
of  the  Institutions  affiliated  to  either  of  those  Universities. 

Applications  must  be  made  •and  certificates  forwarded  to  the 
Registrar  at  least  fourteen  dajrs  before  the  examination  begins. 
Notice  in  writing  must  also  be  given,  by  the  candidates,  of  the 
languages  in  whidi  they  wish  to  be  examined. 

The  fee  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  shall  be  twenty- five  Rupees. 
No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  unless  he 
We  previously  paid  this  fee  to  the  Registrar.  If  a  candidate 
&il  to  pass  the  examination,  the  fee  shall  not  be  returned  to 
him.  He  may  be  admitted  to  any  one  or  more  subsequent 
examinations  on  payment  of  a  like  fee  of  twenty -five  Rupees  on 
each  occasion. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted  chiefly  by  means  of 
written  or  printed  papers,  but  the  Examiners  may  also  put  viva 
^ooct  questions  to  any  candidate  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  arc 
severally  appointed  to  examine. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  shall  be  examined  in  the 
following  subjects : — 

I.  Languages. 

Tiro  of  the  following  Languages,  of  which  English  must  be 
one: — 


English. 

Sanskrit. 

Greek. 

Bengalee, 

Latin. 

Hifulee. 

Hebrew. 

Urdu. 

Arabic. 

Burmese, 

Persian. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  each  of  the  languages  in  both 
prose  and  poetry ;  the  subject  being  selected  by  the  Senate  two 
years  previous  to  the  Examination  from  any  approved  classical 
or  standard  works  or  authors  such  as  the  following : — 

EnffUsh. 
Milton,  Shakespear,  Dryden,  Pope,  Young,  Thomson. 
Bacon,  Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Southey, 
Macaulay. 
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Greek. 

Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus^  Thucjdidea,  Xeno- 
phon,  Demosthenes,  Plato. 

Latin. 

Virgil,  Horace,  Csesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Tacitus. 

Hebrew. 

Arabic. 

Alif  Lailah,  Nafhat  al  Yaman,  Ikhwan  al  Safa,  Soynti's  Tarikh 
al  Kholfa,  Tarikh  Yamin. 

Persian. 

Sekandar  Nameh,  Oulistan,  Dewan  of  Hafiz,  Akhlaq-i- Jalali 
(or  Nasiri,)  Dewan  of  Orfi,  Abu-al-FasPs  Letters. 

Sanskrit. 

Bjighuvansa,  Kumarusumbhavai  Kiratarjuniya,  Viracharitaj 
Uttaracharita  Mudrarakshaaa. 

Bengalee. 

Batriih  Singhasan,  Puru$h  Parikhya,  Beial  Panckabingioii,  Pro^ 
bodh  Chandrika,  Mahabharat,  Ramayan,  MegiaAUa^Sakaniala, 
Annada  Mangal. 

Hindee. 

Urdu. 

Burtnese. 

The  papers  in  each  lang^uage  shall  include  Questions  on  Gra- 
mar  and  Idiom. 

Sentences  in  each  language  shall  be  translated  into  the  other. 

II.      HiSTOBT. 

The  principles  of  historic  evidence  as  treated  in  Isaac  Taylor*s 
two  works  on  the  subject,  or  other  similar  books. 

The  History  of  England^  (including  that  of  British  India,)  to 
the  end  of  1815. 

Elphinstone's  History  of  India. 

Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  the  History  of 
Oreece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  History  of  Borne  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  and  the  History  of  the  Jews. 

The  Historical  Questions  will  iixdude  the  (Geography  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  refer. 

III.    Mathbkatics  Ain>  Natural  Philo60?ht. 

ArUhmetio  and  Algebra. 

The  ordinary  Rules  of  Arithmetic. 
Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions* 
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Extraction  of  the  Square -root. 

Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Algebrai- 
cal Quantities. 

Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations,  and  questions  producing 
them. 

Algebraical  Proportion  and  Variation. 

Permutations  and  Combinations. 

Arithmetical  and  Geometrical  Progression, 

Binomial  Theorem. 

Simple  and  Compound  Interest,  Discount,  and  Annuities  for 
terms  of  years. 

The  nature  and  use  of  Logarithms. 

Geometry. 

The  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  and  the  eleventh  book  to  Prop, 
XXI,  with  deductions. 
Conic  Sections. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Solution  of  all  cases  of  Plane  Triangles.  The  expression  for 
the  Area  of  a  Trian^e  in  terms  of  its  sides. 

MecJianics. 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces. 
The  Mechanical  Powers. 
The  Centre  of  Gravity. 
The  general  laws  of  Motion. 

The  motion  of  falling  bodies  in  free  space  and  down  inclined 
planes. 

Hifdrottaiics,  Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics^ 

Pressure  of  liquids  and  gases,  its  equal  diffusion  and  variation 
as  the  depth. 

Specific  Gravity. 

Description  and  explanation  of  the  barometer,  siphon,  common 
pump,  forcing  pump,  air-pump,  and  steam-engine. 

Optics, 

Laws  of  Reflection  and  Refi*action. 
Formation  of  images  by  simple  lenses. 

Astronomy, 

Elementary  knowledge  of  the  Solar  System,  including  the 
phenomena  of  Eclipses. 

IV.  Physical  Sciences, 
Chemistryt 

The  Atmosphere,  its  general  nature  and  condition  ;  its  cor* 
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ponent  parts — Oxygen  and  Nitrogen ;  their  properties^  water 
and  carbonic  acid  ;  proportion  of  these  substances  in  the  air. 

Chlorine  and  Iodine^  as  compared  with  Oxygen. 

Water  ;  its  general  relation  to  the  atmosphere  and  earth  :  its 
niatural  estates  and  relative  purity ;  sea  water,  river  water,  spring 
water,  rain  water,  pure  wa.ter  ;  effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  it  j  i^ 
compound  nature  ;  its  elements. 

Hydrogen  ;  its  nature  and  proportion  in  water  ;  its  presence 
in  most  ordinary  fuels  ;  its  product  when  burnt. 

Sulplnur ;  phosphorus,  and  carbon,  generally. 

Nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid  ;  carbonic  acid  ;  their  elements. 

Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid. 

Alkalies,  earths,  oxydes,  generally. 

Salts  ;  their  nature  generally  ;  sulpliates ;  nitrates ;  carbonates. 

Metals  generally ;  iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc,  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury. 

Powers  of  matter  ;  aggregation  ;  ciystallizatien ;  chemical  affi- 
nity ;  definite  equivalents. 

Combustion  ;  flame  ;  nature  of  ordinary  fuel  i  chief  results  of 
combustion,  i .  e.,  the  bodies  produced. 

Heat ;  natural  and  ai*tifieial  sources  ;  its  effects  ;  expansion  ; 
solids,  liquids,  gases,  thermometer,  conduction,  radiation,  capacity, 
change  of  form,  liquefaction,  steam. 

Animal  Physiology, 

As  contained  in  Elnox's  translation  of  Milne  Edwards'  Zoology, 
or  other  similar  work& 

Physical  Geography. 

Physical  Geography,  as  contained  in  Hughes  or  any  other 
similar  work. 

V.  Mental  and  Mobal  Sciencbs. 

Logic. 

The  Elements  of  Logic,  as  contained  in  Whateley  or  any 
similar  work. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Moral  Philosophy,  as  contained  in  Wayland,  Abercrombie,  or 
any  similar  work. 

Menial  Philosophy. 

Mental  Philosophy,  as  contained  in  Abercrombie,  Dr.  Payne, 
or  any  similar  work. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  Monday  after  the  examination, 
the  Examiners  shall  arrange  in  two  divisions,  each  in  alphabeti- 
cal order,  such  of  the  candidates  as  have  passed.    Those  in  the 
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first  division  shall  be  recommended  for  the  examination  for 
Honors. 

For  the  first  three  years  aftar  the  University  shall  have  been 
established^  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination  for 
a  degree  of  B:  A.  who  have  at  any  time  previously  passed  the 
entrance  examination^  and  can  produce  Certificates  of  good  moral 
character. 

Any  candidate  for  honors  who  has  been  placed  in  the  first  di- 
vision at  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  provided  he 
has  not  delayed  proceeding  to  the  examination  for  that  degree 
more  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  passing  the  entrance  ex- 
amination, may  be  examined  for  Honors  in  any  one  or  more  of 
^he  following  branches  : — 

1. — Languages. 

2. — History. 

3. — Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

4. — ^Natural  History  and  the  Physical  Sciences. 

5. — The  Mental  and  Moral  Sciences. 

Candidates  for  Honors  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  Re- 
gistrar,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  March,  of  their  intention 
to  enter  into  the  examination,  specifying  the  branch  or  branch- 
es in  which  they  desire  to  be  examined. 

I.  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Languages  shall  be  examined 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  English  and  Arabic,  or  in  English  and 
Sanskrit. 

In  Latin,  Greek  and  English,  a  limited  range  of  subjects  shall 
be  selected  by  the  Senate  from  approved  classical  authors  :  and 
in  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  the  examination  shall  be  in  the  follow- 
ing works  : — 

Arabic. 

Alif  Lailah,  Nafat  al  Yaman,  Ikhw&o  al  Safa,  Tarikh  al 
Kholfa,  Tarikh  Yamini,  Hamfisah,  Maquim&t  Hariri  (one-half) 
Dew&n  Ibn  F&riz. 

Sanskrit. 

Raghuvansa  Kumarasambhava  Kiratarjunifya,  Sisupalavadha , 
Viracharita,  Uttaracharita,  Mudrarakshasa,  Sakuntal&,  Kadam- 
bari.  Part  I. 

The  examination  shall  include  translation  into  any  vernacular 
language,  and  retranslation  from  any  vernacular  language.  It 
shi^  dso  include  composition  in  any  vernacular  language  upon 
questions  arising  out  of  the  authors  selected  for  examination. 
The  candidates  will  also  be  examined  in  Comparative  Grammar 
and  Philology,  the  Principles  of  Composition  and  the  History  of 
English  Literature. 

o2 
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The  examination  ftltall  be  so  conducted  as  to  test  the  exact 
aud  critical  acquaintance  of  the  candidates  with  the  subjects 
selected  by  the  Senate^  and  alse  their  general  aquaintonce  with 
the  literature  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  examined. 

II.  Candidates  for  honors  in  History  shall  be  examined  in 
the  following  subjects  : — 

The  History^  political^  constitutional,  social  and  religious,  of 
the  principal  ancient  and  modern  nations  of  the  world. 
The  History  of  modern  civilization^ 
Chronology. 
Ethnology. 

Geography,  in  its  bearing*on  History* 
Political  Philosophy. 
Economy, 

III.  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  shall  be  examined  in 

Algebra,  including  the  theory  of  Equations, 

Plane  Analytical  Geometry. 

Solid  Geometry,  treated  geometrically. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Statics  and  Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics. 

Optics. 

Astronomy. 

lY.  Candidates  for  Honors  in  Natural  History  and  the 
Physical  Sciences  shall  be  examined  in 

Zoology  and  Animal  Physiology. 

Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Chemistry. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Meteorology. 

Pliysical  Geography. 

V.  Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Mental  and  Moral  Scien- 
ces shall  be  examined  in 

Logic, 

Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 

Natural  Theology. 

Moral  Philosophy. 

Mental  Philosophy. 

They  shall  also  be  examined  in  one  at  least  of  the  following 
subjects,  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  himself  :— 

Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 
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Philosophy  of  Education. 

Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion  as  contained  in  Butler^s  Ana^ 
k)g7  and  Paley'a  Evidences. 

The  examinations  for  Honors  shall  take  place  in  the  folIow-^ 
ing  order,  tfiz.,  Languages  in  the  first  week,  History  in  the  se- 
cond. Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  third,  Natural! 
History  and  the  Physical  Sciences  in  the  fourth,  and  the  Mental 
and  Moral  Sciences  in  the  fifth  week,  after  the  general  examiua^ 
tion  for  the  B.  A.  degree. 

The  examination  shall  take  place  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesdaif 
and  Thursday  of  each  week,  in  the  mornings  from  10  a.  m.  to> 
1  r.  M.,  and  in  the  afternoons  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

The  Examiners  shall  publish,  in  the  week  following  each 
examination  for  Honors^  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  acquit 
themselves  to  their  satisfaction,  in  order  of  proficiency,  and  in 
three  classes  ;  candidates  shall  be  bracketed  together,  unless  tho 
Sxamdners  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  dear  diSerence  between 
them. 

In  determining^  the  relative  position  of  candidates  for  Honors 
in  the  several  branches,  the  Examiners  shall  liave  regard  to 
their  proficiency  in  the  corresponding  subjects  at  the  B.  A. 
Examination. 

The  first  student  of  the  first  class  in  each  branch  shall  receive 
a  Gold  Medal  and  a  prize  of  Books  to  the  value  of  One  hundred 
Rupees,  and  the  second  student  of  the  first  class  iu  each  branch 
shall  receive  a  Silver  Medal  and  a  prize  of  Books  to  the  value  of 
One  hundred  Rupees,  provided  that  their  answers  are  considered 
by  the  Examiners  to  possess  sufficient  merit. 

Every  persoa  who,  immediately  after  passing  the  B.  A.  Exa- 
mination, obtains  Honors  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  above  men- 
tioned five  branches  of  knowledge,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  without  further  examination  or  fee. 

Any  other  graduate  of  this  or  any  other  Indian  University^ 
or  of  any  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  may  be 
admitted  to  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  fifty  Rupees. 

No  special  examination  will  be  held,  but  the  candidate  must 
pass  the  Honor  Examination  in  at  least  one  of  the  prescribed 
oranches  of  knowledge.  He  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Registrar,  cm  or  before  the  last  day  of  March,  of  his  intention 
to  enter  into  the  examination,  specifying  the  branch  in  which 
he  desires  to  be  examined,  and  must  at  the  same  time  furnish  a 
Certificate  of  having  received  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  is  expected  to  possess 
»  competent  knowledge  of  every  subject  included  in  the  hranchi 
in  wbich  he  is  examined. 
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If  a  candidate  fail  to  pass  the  examination,  the  fee  will  not  be 
returned  to  him.  He  may  be  admitted  to  any  one  or  more  sub- 
sequent examinations  on  payment  of  a  like  fee  of  fifty  Rupees 
on  each  occasion. 

The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  M.  A.  d^ree 
shall  be  published  in  an  alphabetical  list,  and  each  successful 
candidate  shall  receive  with  his  degree  a  Certificate  setting  forth 
the  branch  in  which  he  was  examined.'* 

The  Sub-Committee  of  Law  recommend  as  tests  for  an  ordi- 
nary Degree  in  Law.  "  An  examination  sufficient  to  test  the 
candidate's  knowledge  of  the  general  Prinoiples  of  Jurisprudence. 

An  examination  sufficient  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge 
of  the  several  systems  of  Municipal  Law  which  obtain  in  this 
country — first,  as  it  concerns  personal  rights  and  status ; 
secondly,  as  it  concerns  property,  including  of  course  the 
general  nature  and  the  various  kinds  of  property,  the  different 
modes  of  acquiring  it,  and  herein  the  Law  of  Contracts,  and 
the  Law  of  Succession,  whether  testamentary  or  ab-intesto  ; 
thirdly,  as  it  concerns  the  sanction  of  rights,  or  the  remedies  for 
wrongs,  and  herein  the  general  principles  of  procedure,  the  Law 
of  Evidence,  and  the  Criminal  Law.*' 

The  Sub-Committee  also  propose,  "  that  there  should  be  an 
examinatiou  for  Honors,  in  which  separate  papers  should  be  set 
on  the  following  subjects  : — 

On  the  Law  as  administered  by  the  Courts  of  the  East  India 
Company,  including  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law,  and  the  law 
of  immoveable  property  in  the  Mofiissil. 

On  the  Law  as  administered  by  the  Supreme  Courts,  includ- 
ing those  parts  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  law  there  admi- 
nistered and  the  English  law  of  real  property. 

On  Mercantile  Law. 

On  Roman  Civil  Law,  International  Law,  and  the  conflict 
of  Laws." 

The  Sub-Committee  of  Civil  Engineering  "  concfu*  with  Lord 
Elphinstone  in  thinking  that  the  degree  of  B.  A.  should  be  en- 
forced from  all  candidates  for  the  professional  degree  in  CivU 
Engineering;  but  in  order  to  permit  studente,  who  intend  here- 
afber  to  adopt  the  profession  of  an  Engineer,  to  acquire  at  an 
early  period  some  special  acquaintance  whth  their  profession,  we 
recommend  that  the  Civil  Engineering  Colleges  (if  their  Rules 
and  Course  of  Study  will  admit  of  it)  be  so  affiliated  to  the  Uni- 
versity,^ that  all  or  part  of  the  four  years*  study  required  for  the 
B.  A.  degree  may  be  passed  in  one  of  those  Colleges. 

One  degree  will  be  given  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  every  one 
who  passes  a  successml  examination,  and  obtains  the  degree, 
shall  be  called  "  Master  of  Civil  Engineering"  ("  M.  C.  E.'*) 
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An  examination  for  this  degree  shall  be  held  annnally,  in  the 
month  of  March. 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  this  de- 
gree uQtil  he  has  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Indian  or  European  Universities^  and  until  he  produce 
Certificates  of  having  passed  four  subsequent  years  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  the  profession.  Two  of  the  four  years  must  he 
passed  in  actual  professional  practice  under  an  Engineer  in  charge 
of  works. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted  entirely  by  means  of 
printed  papers.  It  shall  be  sufficient  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  as  applied  to  Geo- 
desy. 
Mathematics.     ^  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces. 

Equilibrium  of  Arches. 
^Strength  and  Stress  of  Material. 
Steam,  its  power,  properties,  and  various  ap- 
plications. 
Fuel  of  various  kinds,  estimation  of  calorific 
power,  electricity,  and  the  various  appli- 
ances for  making  it  economically  useful. 

Meteorology,  1  especially  of  India. 

Physical  Geography,  J     '^        ^ 
Chemistry,  as  applicable  to  cements,  condi- 
tions and  effects  of  fermentation,  causes  of 
decay,  and  preaervatory  processes. 
^    I  ^  The  nature  of  soils  and  earths. 

Geology,       l      the  selection  of  building  and 
Mmeralogy.J     road  materiaU. 
Botany,  vegetable  products,  timber,  fibres, 
oils. 
^Theory  of  Rivers. 

TThe  Classic  orders  and  their  parts,  their  appli- 
AncHiTECTUM    J      catiou,  principlcs  of  composition. 
ABCHiTECTURB.   ^  Peculiarities  of  different  styles,  and 

[Styles,  I     ^j^gj^  ^^^  Qf  adoption. 
'"Drawing  in  all  its  branches,  geometrical,  per- 
spective, and  isometrical. 
Hydrography. 
Mechanism  and  Mill-work. 
Animal  power. 

Various   Mechanical    Arts,    viz,   carpentry, 
building,  smith- work,  iron -founding,  and 
forging. 
^Preparation  of  material. 


Nattral  Phi--< 

LOSOPHT. 


Practical  Sci-x 

SNCE. 
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'Brick-making. 
Lime-burning, 
Peactical  Sci- J  Pottery. 


fi 


Modelling. 
Timber-Cutting. 
Artificiai  Foundations* 

The  examiners  sliall  place  in  a  class  by  themselres  such  of  tbe 
passed  candidates  as  they  think  should  be  allowed  to  try  for  Ho- 
noTB,  and  the  remainder  of  the  passed  candidates  will  form  a  se- 
cond class.    Both  classes  will  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Honors* 

The  examination  for  Honors,  to  be  held  one  month  after  the 
general  examination,  will  test  a  higher  degree  of  attainments  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  Science  above  enumerated,  at  the  option 
of  the  candidates.  '  Those  entitled  to  Honors  shall  be  arrang- 
ed in  three  classes  and  in  order  of  merits.'^' 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  shall  be  required  :— 

''1.  To  have  been  engaged  during  five  years  in  their  profes- 
sional studies  at  a  School  of  Medicine. 

2.  To  have  passed  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  of  the  University  of  Calcutta,  previous  to  commencing 
the  study  of  Medicine  recognised  by  the  University. 

S.  To  pass  two  examinations. 

The  First  Examination  shall  take  place  once  a  year  and  com- 
mence in  the  third  week  of  March. 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  examination  unless  be 
have  produced  certificates  to  the  following  effect : — 

1.  Of  having  completed  his  eighteenth  year. 

2.  Of  having  been  engaged  in  Medical  Studies  for  at  least 

two  Academic  years. 

S.OfhavingattendedCoursesofLecturesonthefollowingsubjects: 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy,       . .    Two  Courses. 

Chemistry,  . .  . .         . .         . .         . .    Two  Courses. 

Botany,        . .  . .  . .         . .  . .    One  Course. 

Materia  Medica,   . .         . .  . .         . .    One  Course. 

4.  Of  having  dissected  during  two  winter  terms,  and  of 
having  completed  at  least  twelve  dissections  during  each  of 
those  terms. 

These  Certificates  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  the  examination  begins. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects : — 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Chemistry. 

Botany. 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
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The  exammatioiis  in  these  subjects  shall  be  written^  oral^  and 
practical. 

The  days  and  hours  of  the  examinations  shall  be  publicly 
notified  at  least  one  fortnight  before  they  are  held.  At  the  end 
of  one  week  from  the  day  of  the  last  examination^  the  £xa« 
miners  shall  arrange  the  successful  candidates  in  two  divisions^ 
the  first  to  be  arranged  in  order  of  merits  the  second  in  alphabeti- 
cal order. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners^  sufficient  merit  be  evinced^ 
the  candidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  the  most  in  Descrip- 
tive and  Surgical  Anatomy^  the  candidate  who  shall  distinguish 
himself  the  most  in  Chemistry,  the  candidate  who  shall  distin- 
guish himself  the  most  in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry,  and  the  candidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  the 
most  in  Botany,  shall  each  receive  a  Scholarship  of  Sixteen 
Bupees  a  month  for  the  next  three  years. 

No  single  candidate  shall  hold  more  than  one  Scholarship  at 
the  same  time. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  first  and  second  can- 
didate in  each  of  the  preceding  subjects  shall  each  receive  a 
Microscope  of  the  value  of  One  Hundred  Bupees. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  candidate  who  shall  distin- 
guish himself  the  most  in  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany 
shall  receive  a  similar  Prize. 

The  Second  Examination  shall  take  place  once  a  year,  and 
commence  in  the  third  week  of  March. 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  examination  within 
three  years  of  the  time  of  his  passing  the  First  Examination, 
nor  unless  he  have  produced  Certificates  to  the  following  efiect : — 

1.  Of  having  passed  the  First  Examination. 

2.  Of  having  subsequently  to  having  passed  the  First  Ex-* 
am  I  nation  attended  Lectures  on : — 

Comparative  Anatomy,     One  Course, 

General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,      ...  Two  Courses. 
Medicine  {including  Hygiene)  and  Gene- 
ral Pathology,     Two  Courses, 

Surgery, Two  Courses, 

Diseases  of  the  Eye,  . .      . .      One  Course  of  six  months. 

Midwifery, Two  Courses, 

Medical  Jurisprudence,     One  Course, 

Of  having  attended  a  course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  compre- 
hending practical  exercises  in  conducting  the  more  important 
processes  of  Gteneral  and  Fharmaceutical  Chemistry  ;  in  employ- 
ing tests  for  discovering  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  the  Ma« 
teria  Medica  and  the  presence  and  nature  of  Poisons  ;  and  in 
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the  examination  of  mineral  waters^  animal  Becretions,  urinary 
deposits,  calculi^  &c. 

4.  Of  having  attended  to  Practical  Pharmacy  for  at  least  three 
months^  producing  a  certificate  of  having  acquired  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  preparations  and  compounding  of  Medicines. 

5.  Of  having  subsequently  to  having  passed  the  First  Ex- 
amination dissected  during  two  winter  terms,  and  of  having  per- 
formed operations  on  the  dead  subject  during  the  last  or  fifth 
winter  term, — ^the  Certificate  of  the  latter  to  specify  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  operations  so  performed. 

6.  Of  having  conducted  at  least  five  labours.  Certificates  on 
this  subject  wUl  be  received  from  any  legally-qualified  Practi- 
tioner in  Medicine. 

7.  Of  having  attended  the  Surgical  Practice  of  a  recognised 
Hospital  or  HospitaLs  during  twenty-four  months  and  Lectures 
on  Clinical  Surgery  during  such  attendance. 

8.  Of  having  attended  the  Medical  Practice  of  a  recc^ised 
Hospital  or  Hospitals  during  twenty -four  months,  and  Lectures 
on  Clinical  Medicine  during  such  attendance. 

The  course  of  Clinical  Instniction  to  extend  firom  15th  June 
to  15th  March,  one  Lecture  to  be  given  twice  a  week,  and  Bed- 
side Instruction  on  the  intervening  days. 

9.  Of  having  attended  the  practice  of  an  Eye  Infirmary  during 
six  months. 

The  candidate  shall  produce  reports  of  six  Medical  and  of  six 
Surgical  cases,  drawn  up  and  written  by  himself  during  his 
period  of  service  as  Clinical  Clerk  and  Dresser. 

The  said  cases  to  be  duly  authenticated  by  the  Professors  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  respectively. 

The  candidate  shall  also  produce  a  Certificate  of  general  cha- 
racter and  conduct  from  a  Teacher,  as  far  as  the  Teadier's  oppor- 
tunity of  knowledge  has  extended. 

These  Certificates  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Registrar  at 
least  fourteen  days  before  the  examination  begins. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

Physiology. 

The  papers  in  Physiology  shall  include  questions  in  Comparative  Anatomy. 

General  Pathology,  General  Therapeutics,  Hygiene* 
Surgery  {including  Diseases  op  the  Eye). 
Medicine. 
Midwifery. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  examinations  shall  be  written,  oral,  and  practical. 
The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  on  days  and  at  hours  to 
be  notified,  at  least  one  fortnight  before  their  commencement. 
The  Practical  (Clinical)  Examination  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
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gcry  shall  be  conducted  in  the  Wards  of  a  Hospital,  by  the  Ex- 
aminers of  those  branches. 

In  Medicine  and  Surgeryi  each  candidate  shall  be  required 
to  examine,  diagnose,  and  treat  six  cases  of  acute  or  chronic 
disease,  to  be  selected  by  the  Examiners ;  to  draw  up  careful 
histories  of  these  cases,  and  to  perform  and  report  in  detail 
Necroscopical  Examinations,  should  any  of  the  selected  cases 
end  fataUy.  Should  none  so  terminate,  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination of  any  other  cases  that  may  have  died  in  Hospital 
shall  be  performed  and  reported  on  by  the  candidates. 

The  candidates  shall  in  addition  perform  such  of  the  minor 
operations  of  Surgery  as  may  be  required  in  the  Out-door  Dis- 
pensary  of  the  Hospital  at  the  time  of  the  examination,  and  as 
the  Examiners  may  select. 

They  shall  also  each  perform  three  capital  operations  upon 
the  d^  subject,  after  detailing  to  the  Examiners  the  Patholo- 
gical conditions  in  which  such  operations  are  necessary,  the 
different  modes  of  operation  adopted,  and  their  reasons  for  pre- 
ferring any  particular  mode  of  procedure. 

They  shall  also  apply  apparatus  for  great  surgical  injuries, 
and  explain  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  them,  as  well  as  the 
best  manner  of  efifecting  those  objects. 

They  shall  also,  in  the  Medical  Wards,  examine  morbid  pro- 
ducts chemically,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Microscope,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Examiners,  demonstrating  the  results  obtained. 

On  Monday,  in  the  week  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Clinical  examination,  the  Examiners  shall  arrange  in  two  di- 
visions, in  alphabetical  order,  such  of  the  candidates  as  have 
passed,  and  a  Certificate  signed  by  the  Chancellor,  under  the 
^al  of  the  University,  shall  be  delivered  to  each  candidate. 

Such  candidates  only,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners  are 
admissible  to  the  examination  for  Honors,  shall  be  placed  in  the 
First  Division. 

Any  candidate  who  has  been  placed  in  the  First  Division  at 
the  Second  Examination  may  be  examined  for  Honors  in  any, 
or  all  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

Physiology  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 

Candidates  may  illustrate  their  answers  by  sketching  the  parts 
they  describe. 

Surgery. 

Medicine. 

MiDWiPERY. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  examinations  shall  take  place  in  the  week  following  the 
completion  of  the  Second  Examination.  They  shall  be  conduct- 
ed by  means  of  printed  papers  and  practical  tests,  and  Examiners 
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sliall  not  be  precluded  fixun  putting  viva  voce  questions  upon  the 
written  answers  of  the  candidates,  when  they  appear  to  require 
explanation. 

The  examinations  shall  be  conducied  in  such  order  as  will  be 
made  known  annually  by  the  Senate  of  the  University. 

In  determining  the  relative  position  of  candidatesj  th^  £xaffli« 
ners  shall  have  regard  to  the  proficiency  evinced  by  the  candi- 
dates, in  the  same  subjects,  at  the  Pass  Examination. 

Candidates  who  pass  the  examination,  and  acquit  themselves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Examiners^  shall  be  arranged  according  to 
the  several  subjects  and  according  to  their  proficiency  in  each ;  and 
candidates  shall  be  bracketed  together,  unless  the  Examiners  are 
of  opinion  that  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  them* 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Examiners,  sufficient  merit  be  evinced^ 
the  candidate  who  shall  distinguish  himself  the  most  in  Physio- 
logy and  Comparative  Anatomy,  the  candidate  who  shall  dis- 
tinguish himself  the  most  in  Surgery,  and  the  candidate  who 
shfdl  distinguish  himself  the  most  in  Medicine,  shall  each  receive 
a  Scholarship  of  Forty  Rupees  per  mensem  for  the  next  t^o 
years,  with  the  style  of  University  Medical  Scholar  Only 
one  such  Scholarship  shall  be  tenable  by  the  same  candidate. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  first  and  second  candidates 
in  Physiology  and  Medicine  shall  each  receive  a  Microscope  of 
the  value  of  One  hundred  Rupees.  In  the  event  of  the  suocess- 
ful  candidate  having  obtained  a  Prize  Microscope  at  the  First 
Honor  Examination,  he  shall  obtain  a  Prize  of  Books  of  the  same 
value.  The  first  candidate  in  Surgery  shall  receive  a  Prize  of  Sur- 
gical Instruments  of  the  value  of  One  Hundred  Rupees. 

Under  the  same  circumstances,  the  candidate  who  shall  dis- 
tinguish himself  the  most  in  Midwifery  shall  receive  a  case  of 
Midwifery  Instruments,  and  the  candidate  who  shall  stand  first 
io  Medical  Jurisprudence  shall  receive  a  Toxicological  Cabinet  of 
the  value  of  Hundred  Rupees. 

The  examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  shall 
take  place  once  a  year  and  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December. 

No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  this  examination,  unless 
he  have  produced  certificates  to  the  following  effect : — 

Of  having  attained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  this  or 
any  other  University  and  of  having  been  engaged  two  years  in  tb® 
study  or  practice  of  his  profession  subsequent  to  his  having  taken 
the  Degree  of  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  this  Uiu- 
versity,  or  a  Degree  in  Medicine  or  in  Surgery  at  a  Universityj 
the  Degrees  granted  by  which  are  recognised  by  the  Senate  of 
this  University, 
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Certificates  of  Moral  character^  signed  by  two  persons  of  res- 
pectability. 

The  examinations  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  printed 
papers  and  viva  voce  interrogation. 

Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  the  following  sabject : — 

Medicike,  including  PaAcriCB  of  Physic,  Surobry^  and 
Midwifery. 

The  examination  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  will  be 
communicated  annually  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University. 

On  Monday  morning  in  the  following  week,  the  Examiners 
shall  arrange  in  two  divisions,  each  in  uphabetical  order,  such 
of  the  can^dates  as  have  passed,  and  a  Certificate  under  the  Seal 
of  the  University,  and  signed  by  the  Chancellor,  shall  be  delivered 
to  each  candidate. 

Candidates  who  completed  their  Medical  Studies  in  or  before 
March,  1856,  shall  be  allowed  to  present  themselves  for  the  Degpree 
of  Licentiate  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
on  producing  the  Certificates  and  other  documents  specified  in  the 
foregoing  Regulations. 

The  first  Pass  or  Junior  Diploma  Certificate  of  all  students  of 
thd  Calcutta  Medical  College,  who  have  obtained  that  Certificate 
prior  to  the  promulgation  of  these  Regulations,  shall  be  accepted 
as  equivalent  to  the  First  Examination  Certificate  of  this  Univer- 
sity. 

Graduates  of  the  Medical  College,  who  may  wish  to  obtain  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  shall  produce  the  Diploma  of  Gra- 
duate of  Medicine  of  the  Medical  C\)llege  of  Calcutta,  and  afibrd 
proof  of  having  been  engaged  for  five  years  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession. 

The  examinations  shall  be  the  same  as  those  before  specified. 


n 


REPORT  ON  THE  COLLECTORATE  OF  AHMEDABAD. 

Bombay  Records,  No,  V. 

^'  The  Ahmedabad  Collectorate  is  divided  into  seven  purg^nnas, 
viz.  Duskrohie  Ahmedabad,  Duskrohie  Jetulpoor,  Puranteje, 
Dholka^  Veerundgaum,  Dhundooka,  and  Oogo,  whose  area, 
amounts  to  47,94,876  beegas,  equal  to  28,17,631  acres.  These 
pofg^nanas,  with  the  exception  of  Dhimdooka  and  Gogo,  have 
undei^ne  a  revenue  survey  measurement;  the  khalsa  or  Govem- 
meat  villages  in  detail,  and  the  mehwassee  and  talookdaree  villa- 
ges as  regards  their  boundaries.''  Mr  Fawcett  reports  that  the 
ion  of  this  Collectorate  is  5^97,886;  that  the  number 
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of  Tillages  is  1027  ;  that  tbe  city  of  Ahmedabad  contains  a 
population  of  91^224,  and  has  an  area  of  2*24  square  miles^  the 
reporter  then^  having  mentioned  that  each  of  the  above  named 
seven  purgunnas  is  a  Mamlatdar's  charge^  details  the  sub-di- 
visions of  the  purgunnas,  their  systems  of  police  and  their  im- 
provement under  the  British  rule  and  proceeds.  The  net  land 
revenue  amounts  to  about  Rs.  9,68,287. 

The  hilly  tracts  of  the  Meywar  province  terminate,  on  the  ex- 
treme North  of  the  CoUectorate,  from  thence  the  country,  to- 
wards the  South-East  and  South- West,  undulates ;  these  undula- 
tions gradually  subsiding  into  a  flat  open  country  as  we  proceed 
South  ;  the  plain  is  terminated  at  the  extreme  South  by  the  hills, 
probably  700  feet  high,  of  the  Ctogo  purgunna  running  North 
and  South.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  soil  in  this  Col- 
lectorate,  the  black  soil  and  the ''  goraroo,''  from  ^'gora''  white,  this 
with  the  assistance  of  manure  and  irrigation  is  very  fertile ;  how- 
ever, the  most  fertile  soil  is  that  called  bhata,  a  deposit  of  the 
Saburmuttee,  it  is  the  more  valuable  because  water  being  found 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  it  is  easily  irrigated.* 

The  variations  of  temperature  at  different  seasons  are  great,  the 
cold  feels  more  penetrating  than  a  hard  frost  in  England,  whilst 
the  rains  are  hot  and  close.     The  monsoon  is  generally  very  light 

in  Ahmedabad.t 

The  productions  are  wheat,  cotton,  bajree,  joowar,  gram,  sugar- 
cane and  rice.  Guzerat  is  famous  for  its  br^  of  cattle,  horses  are 
bred  in  this  CoUectorate ;  sheep  and  goats  are  scarce.  The  reporter 
describes  with  accompanying  sketches,  the  plough,  the  sowing  ma- 
chine, the  sumar  and  the  rampru  or  hatheea,  which  is  a  weeding 
plough  or  hoe,  with  the  carts  in  use  in  the  various  districts.  The 
tenures  differ  little  from  those  prevalent  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
The  report  gives  a  specimen  of  the  various  descriptions  of  the 
assessment  now  prevailing  these  however  it  is  intended  to  super- 
sede by  an  annual  rate  per  beega  according  to  the  capability  of 
the  soil. 

Statement  of  prices  of  grain  in  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  for  the 
month  of  March  in  the  years  1888  and  1848  shewing  the  quanti- 
ty sold  for  one  Company's  Rupee  : — 

1888.      1848. 
Mds.  Srs.  Mds.  Srs. 

Bajree,  1st  sort,  

— ,  2nd  sort,    ... 

Rice,      1st  sort  (kumode), 

,  2nd  sort  (elachee),... 

*  There  is  accompanying  the  report  a  sketch  map  exhibiting  the  locality  of  tn^ 
descriptions  of  soil, 
t  The  reg^ter  of  the  thennometer  for  the  last  eleven  yeai^s  is  given. 
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18S8. 

1848. 

Mds.  Srs. 

MdB.  Srs. 

0  28 

0  33 

0  29 

1   5 

0  24 

0  28 

0  22 

0  26 

0  34 

1  10 

0  28 

1   1 

0  17 

1   1 

0  80 

0  81 

0  27 

0  22 

0  34 

1   8 

Sioe,  Srd  sort  (seotursal)^ 

f  4th  sort  (sathee)^  ... 

Wheat,  irrigated, 

— — -,  chosna,  unirrigated, 

JU  UX  V, ...  ...  ...  ...  • 

^1&US<M  ■•«  ...  •••  •• 

\^  feed  • ...         ••  ••*  ••  • 

VV  JlttUJa  •••  ••*  «•  •• 

•Dholl,. , 

Joowar,    • . 

For  a  beega  of  uwul  land  sown  with  bajree  and  kathol  the  out* 
turn  is  Re.  1-14  on  an  expense  of  Bs.  8-8,  for  the  doyum  soil  it  is  Rs. 
2-4  on  an  expense  of  Bs.  10-12,  and  for  the  soynm  soil  the  expense 
being  5  Bs.  there  is  a  balance  of  Re.  1-14.  There  is  no  naviga- 
ble river  under  this  CoUectorate,  neither  any  good  shelter  for 
vessels  between  Gogo  and  Bombay  !  The  vessels  employed  in 
the  ports  are  botellas  and  prows'^.  The  Null  is  the  only  lake  of 
lai^  extent  it  is  in  most  places  shallow  and  muddy,  '^  and  a- 
boonding  with  thick  impenetrable  masses  of  reed,  and  is  always 
covered  with  flights  of  water-fowls.  It  is  bounded  by  no  percep- 
tible bank  ;  and  the  country  that  borders  on  it  is  a  dreary  deso- 
late flat,  covered  with  vegetation  of  the  rankest  and  most  unwhole- 
some nature.^'  One  otiber  lake  called  the  Boke  is  worthy  of 
mention.  "  There  are  no  canals  of  any  sort  in  this  district.  All 
inland  traffic  is  carried  on  by  carts,  camels,  bullocks,  and  asses.^' 
Numerous  old  tanks  exist  throughout  the  country  many  of 
them  far  away  from  villages  ;  the  construction  of  wells  is 
a  subject  which  has  frequently  drawn  the  attention  of  )  Go- 
vernment, ''and  every  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to 
the  ryots  to  build  new  wells  and  to  repair  the  old.  Nu- 
merous wells  are  to  be  found  in  the  bounds  of  almost 
every  village,  but  a  great  number  have  fallen  in.  The  interior 
works  in  man/  are  found  entire,  and  in  years  of  famine  many  are 
re-opened^  and  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  irrigated."  Irriga« 
tion  is  carried  on  to  great  extent  in  raising  the  superior  crops  of 
sogar-cane,  plantains,  barley,  &c.  Wells  are  most  generally  in  use 
for  irrigation,  the  tank  irrigation  being  confined  to  the  early 
part  of  the  season  for  bringing  the  rice  crops  to  maturity,  the 
water  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  is  obtained  from  the  rivers 
Soburmuttee  and  EJiaree  either  by  a  water-course ;  a  dekoree 
merely  a  rude  frame  on  which  the  water  bag  is  worked ;  or  by  an 
anongement  called  the  jeela.t     Gogo  is  the  only  place  which 

*  Sketch  giyen. 
t  Sl^etoh  of  the  jeela  giyen. 
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comes  under  the  denomination  of  a  harbonr.  ''  The  harbour  of 
Gogo  affords  good  anchorage>  the  holding  ground  being  good  ; 
and  the  locality  is  protected  firom  southerly  winds  by  the  island 
of  Perim,  and  the  reefs  extending  to  the  shore  on  that  side  of  the 
Gulf.  It  is  protected  from  northerly  winds  by  sand-banks 
and  the  shore  is  not  dangerous,  being  soft  ground,  and  veiy 
strong  easterly  winds  not  often  occurring/'  Perim  island 
bears  from  "  the  north  point  of  Broach  WSW  J  W.,  its  dis- 
tance is  about  13  miles  ;  and  from  the  western  shore  it  is  distant 
about  4  miles.  From  Gogo  it  bears  SE.,  and  is  distant  about  8 
miles.  Dangerous  reefs  of  rocks  surround  it,  and  both  the  ebb 
and  flood  tide  set  very  strong  in  between  it  and  the  mainland. 
It  is  consequently  of  the  utmost  importance  that  vessels  should 
keep  out  of  their  influence^  as  they  sweep  them  amongst  the 
dangerous  shoals  lying  between  the  island  and  the  main.''  To 
warn  vessels  of  their  danger  a  light-house  has  been  erected.* 
''The  island  of  Perim  has  obtained  some  notoriety  firom  the 
number  of  fossil  bones  found  there :  some  are  of  animals  of  very 
large  size,  probably  the  mastodon ;  there  are  also  bones  of  am- 
nuds  still  extant,  and  common ;  for  instance  those  of  hogs,  al- 
ligators, camels,  and  turtle.  The  place  where  these  curiosities 
are  found  is  far  below  high- water  mark,  on  the  reef  at  the  south 
side  of  the  island.  The  place  is  approachable  only  at  low  water. 
The  village  on  the  island  consists  merely  of  a  few  huts  for 
twelve  families,  who  cultivate  about  100  beegas  with  bajree. 
In  the  hot  weather,  they  generally  leave  the  island,  and 
live  in  Gogo  till  the  season  for  cultivation  arrives.  Good  stones 
for  grinding  grain  are  found  here,  and  the  proprietors  receive 
Bs.  5  per  100  fi*om  the  people  who  dig  them  out.  On  the  coast 
opposite,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gogo,  are  found  red-ochre  and 
fuller's  earth."  The  report  gives  an  alphabetical  list  by  par* 
gunnas  of  all  the  villages  in  the  CoUectorate  with  particulars  re- 
lating to  their  size,  value,  tenure,  &c. 

The  chief  city  in  the  Ahmedabad  CoUectorate  is  Ahme- 
dabad,  it  is  situated  in  N.  latitude  23*  1'  and  E.  longi- 
tude, 72"  42^  There  are  many  fine  mosques  and  tombs 
still  standing,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  good  wall  averag- 
ing 15  feet  in  height  and  4  or  5  feet  in  thickness  with  bas- 
tions and  gateways,  it  is  not  a  fortified  town,  the  wall  being 
merely  intended  as  a  defence  against  robbers.  Since  1843  when 
the  old  wall  was  repaired,  a  municipal  fund  has  been  established, 
by  this  fimd  which  was  originally  formed  for  the  repairs  of  the 
wall,  roads  are  made,  watered,  and  lighted  at  night ;  arrange- 
ments are  in  hand  for  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct  from  uie 
river.    A  town  clock  is  about  to  be  erected,  and  an  establishment 

*  Sketoh  giyent 
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of  fine  engines  maintained.  Dholka  is  situated  22  miles 
South- West  by  Souch  of  Ahmedabad,  it  is  an  open  town^  has 
sereral  fine  stone  built  tanks  and  mosques  of  the  time  of  the 
Mahomedan  dynasty. 

The  town  of  Veerumgaum^  situated  88  miles  West  by  North 
of  Ahmedabad,  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Runn  in  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  bare  plain ;  it  is  encompassed  by  a  brick  wall 
upon  a  stone  foundation,  including  a  circumference  of  2  miles 
and  one  fiirlongi  flanked  with  the  usual  proportion  of  towers. 
For  the  repairs  and  preservation  of  this  wall  the  town  taxes  call- 
ed gullalpnttee  have  been  set  aside,  the  wall  now  in  a  good  state 
u  sufficient  to  repel  the  attacks  of  any  banditti,  the  town  com- 
mands the  entrance  into  Kattywar  and  is  the  head  quarters  of 
a  Mamlutdar.  The  town  of  Oogo  is  walled  except  upon  the  sea 
face,  voluntary  municipal  collections  are  made  for  the  repairs  of 
the  wall  ;  roads  are  in  course  of  construction  in  the  town,  other 
improvements  are  likely  soon  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  town  of  Dholera  has  only  lately  become  of  importance, 
from  a  mere  village  it  now  numbers  6,807  inhabitants.  It  la- 
bours under  a  great  natural  disadvantage,  the  want  of  good 
water,  it  is  now  dependent  upon  one  tank  the  water  of  which  is 
&tr  from  good,  a  municipal  fund  by  name  dhurum  tulao  has  been 
raised  having  for  its  obgect  the  keeping  in  repair  the  tanks  on 
the  roads.  The  town  of  Bhownuggur,  though  inconsiderable  in 
a  Military  point  of  view  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
town  of  Patree  is  walled,  has  a  fort  of  considerable  strength 
though  somewhat  delapidated,  in  this  fort  lives  the  Thakoor  who 
enjoys  the  revenue  of  twelve  villages. 

Ths  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ahmedabad,  are  cultiva- 
tois ;  the  language  spoken  is  the  Ouzerattee  dialect,  but  in  the 
towns  Urdu  is  generally  understood  ;  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple is  much  improved  since  the  time  of  the  late  Mahratta  govern- 
ment, the  native  Hindoo  population  is  undoubtedly  in  better 
circumstances  than  the  Mahomedans  ;  weaving  is  very  little  re- 
sorted to  as  an  employment,  it  being  far  cheaper  to  buy  English 
jam  or  long  doth  than  the  thread  and  coarse  cloth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  expense  for  a  boy's  education  is  commonly  4  Bs. 
which  payment  is  spread  over  the  space  of  two  years,  the  boy 
however  reads  no  books  nor  does  the  school  contain  one.  The 
reporter  gives  the  number  of  schools  with  the  course  of  study. 
There  are  many  private  charitable  institutions  in  the  Collec- 
torate  under  the  name  of  sudawarut.  "  In  Ahmedabad  there  is 
an  institution  called  Sultan  Ahmed's  Lungur  Khana,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  exactly  known.  The  Government  continue  to 
pay  the  amount  of  Rs.  2^894-7-3  per  annum,  which  it  was  found 
to  be  in  enjoyment  of  at  the  British  accession.  It  is  continued  tj 
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objects  of  cbarity  in  succesBion  as  the  penMoa  lapses.  In  1846, 
the  number  of  persons  brought  to  trial,  for  various  offenees  ei- 
ther against  the  person  or  against  propsrty,  was  8,252,  the 
number  convicted  being  1,776 ;  whereas  in  1848,  the  number 
brought  to  trial  was  8,906  number,  convicted  2,172, 

The  whole  annual  cost  of  the  police  estaUishment,  in  the 
CoUeotorate  of  Ahmetlabad,  of  alldescriptions  is  Rs.2,74,1 13-12-9. 
The  Officers  e.vercisinff  Penal  Pouters  in  the  ZiUak  are  :•— 

1  Magistrate. 

2  Assistant  Magistrates,  Civil  Service,  one  witti  full  powers. 

1  Magistrate,  Military  Officer. 

4  Assistant  Magistrates,  ditto. 

}        Ditto        ditto        Medical  Officer. 
7  Mamhitdars.  (5.) 

3  Joint  Police  Officers,  Kotwal,  and  Foujdars. 

5  Mahalkurrccs  or  Tbanadars. 

2  Landholders. 
962  Village  Officers. 

The  report  gives  a  genenil  statement  of  revenue  and  police 
statistics,  the  strengUi  of  the  Kolec  police  corps,  and  of  the  Ghi- 
jierat  Irregular  Horse* 

The  manufacture  of  silk  which  is  principally  imported  from 
Bombay  is  still  carried  on  tliough  its  extent  of  late  years  haa 
much  fallen  off.  To  the  report  are  attached  sketches  of  the  Chur- 
ka,  the  Pinjun  and  the  Mallet  instruments  used  to  dean  cloth. 
The  price  of  cotton  with  the  seed  was  at  Surkey,  in  January, 
1849,  Re.  1-14-0  per  Indian  maund,  cleaned  cotton  was  Bs.  7 
per  Indian  maund.  About  800  people  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  which  is  made  diiefly  from  old  ganny  bags 
and  taut  (a  ytfy  coarse  description  of  sackcloth),  in  mtdLing  paper 
no  machine  is  employed  by  the  workmen  all  being  made  by 
hand,  there  are  five  diflerent  sorts  of  paper  manufactured,  the 
workmen  receiving  lor  the  coiffsest  kind  Be.  1-10  per  100 
quires  and  for  the  best  5  Rs. 

The  capitalists  of  Ahmedabad  speculate  laiyely  in  opium,  in 
this  mode  alone  upwards  of  50  lakhs  are  employed  at  Ahme- 
dabad, about  five  lakhs  are  employed  in  the  export  of  cotton.  At 
the  port  of  Gogo  from  the  taMes  attached  to  this  report  we  learn 
that  in  1833^4  there  was  skipped  for  exportation  opium  to  the 
value  of  3,17,000  Bs.  that  in  1846-47,  at  the  saaie  port  there 
was  shipped  opium  to  the  amount  of  15,05,000  ;  the  value  of 
the  Cashmere  shawls  shipped  to  Bombay  in  the  years  1839-40 
was  1,45,972  Bs.  whereas  in  184>6-47  the  declaired  value  was 
10,24,995  Bs.  In  Ahmedabad  the  Company's  rupee  of  180 
grains  troy  is  the  unit  of  a  tola,  80  such  toks  being  equal  to  one 
seer,  a  table  both  of  weights  and  measures  accompanies  the  re- 
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Tpcfti,  however  though  the  Sicca  Rui>ee  is  no  longer  tlie  standard 
of  weight  yet  still  it  is  the  ooin  whieh  as  most  in  eircalation 
amongst  iraders.  The  banking  operations  arc  such  as  are  com- 
mon  in  most  parts  of  Bombay,  money  is  adranoed  upon  security, 
the  interest  being  proportional  to  the  risk.  The  interest  on  money 
deposited  with  native  hankers  is  8  per  cent.  The  principal  im- 
fiediments  to  island  travelling  are  the  monsoon  and  the  rivers, 
traffic  is  usually  suspended  fi^m  the  middle  of  Jone  until  Oc- 
tober. A  district  dawk  was  established  in  1840  one  branch 
going  from  Ahmedabad  through  Dholka^  Dholera  and  Bhownug-i 
gur  to  Gogo  with  a  smaller  branch  from  Dholera  to  Dhundooka 
and  VeerumgawH^  small  lines  exist  between  Huiaole  and  Pur- 
ranteje,  Morassa  and  Byes.  The  principal  source  of  revenue 
is  the  land,  the  whole  net  revenue  derived  from  every  source,  is 
Rs.  1£,98,476. 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  CHOOTA  TMBE. 

Bombojf  Records,  No.  V, 

The  tribe  of  Cbootas  claims  descent  &om  the  Soomrahs,  their 
territory  in  which  few  traces  of  antiquity  are  to  be  found  is 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  H«bb,  being  bordered  on  the 
North  by  the  Brahui  tribes  of  Minguls  and  Khedranees,  on  the 
East  by  the  Keertur,  Mehee  and  Mol  hills,  on  the  West  by  the 
Pubb  hills,  on  the  South  by  the  Vehrab  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Hubb.'^  The  highest  ranges  of  hills  are  those  of  Andharo^ 
and  Lakhan,  their  height  being  3800  feet,  besides  the  ribove  ranges 
are  the  Pubb,  and  Keertur,  the  Bhedoor  and  Koodoo,  both  these 
last  are  distinguished  by  their  broken  and  «teep  sades,  there 
are  several  minor  hills  all  equally  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  between  the  Gaj  Luk 
and  the  Southern  extremity  of  Keertur  are  only  four  passes 
namely  those  of  Rohil,  Phoosee,  Gurho  and  Kooteh.  By  the 
Chootas  essentially  nomadic  tribes  cultivation  is  rarely  at- 
tempted ;  their,  appearance  is  any  thing  but  favourable  as  a 
xeference  to  the  sketches  given  in  the  report  will  shew  ;  their 
habitariiions  corresponding  with  their  persons  are  of  the  most 
mde  and  primitive  formf  being  uniformly  constructed  of  mat- 
ting or  coarse  kumlees  drawn  over  a  frame  work  of  sticks,  and 
are  either  rounded  in  form  like  the  tilt  of  a  waggon  or  are 
oUon|^.    The*  females  are  generally  occupied  in  aUendlng  to 

^  A  Bketcfa  nutp  in  given, 
t  Sketch  g^veu, 
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various  domedtic  matters  and  in  spinning  camels'  hair  or  goats' 
hair  or  the  wool  of  the  doomba. 

The  character  borne  by  the  Chootas^  amongst  their  not  over 
fastidious  neighbours,  with  whom  they  are  constantly  engaged 
in  war&re  is  of  the  very  worst  description,  their  present  Chief 
is  Oomed  Ali,  his  income  derived  from  a  toll  levied  en  kafilehs 
passing  from  Khelat  to  Kandahar  is,  during  the  winter  months 
about  300  Rs.  there  are  numerous  traces  of  bunding,  the  prin- 
cipal bund  is  situated  near  the  Bhaloor  stream,  it  is  net  known 
by  whom  this  bund  was  constructed. 


REPORT  ON  THE  PROVINCE  OP  KATTYWAR. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XXXVII. 

In  a.  d.  1807,  Col.  Walker  estimated  the  population  of  Kat- 
iywar  at  19,75,900,  exclusive  of  Babriawar,  Jafihtbad  and  Okha- 
mundul.  In  1831,  Mr.  Blane's  census  not  including  the  two 
last  districts  gave  an  estimate  of  17,59,277.  The  last  census  by 
Capt.  (now  Lieut.  Col.)  Jacob  gave,  for  the  whole  peninsula, 
under  the  care  of  the  Political  Agent,  a  population  of  14,75,685. 
This  he  considers  in  his  Report,  as  near  the  truth  as  our  im- 
perfect means  permit.  Tlie  peninsula  contains  an  area  of  about 
22,000  square  miles  tleduoting  the  eastern  portion  which  has 
fallen  under  the  Ahmedabad  Collectorate,  the  district  under  the 
Political  Agent  contains  20,000  square  miles,  which  gives  an 
average  of  a  fraction  under  74  souls  per  square  mile.  Only  four 
of  the  old  races  namely,  the  Jetwas,  the  Choorasamas,  the  So- 
lunkees,  and  the  Walas,  who  consider  themselves  to  be  abo- 
rigines, now  exist  as  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  report  gives  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  past  history  of  the  peninsula  and  proceeds. 
The  peninsula  is  divided  into  ten  Praiits  of  very  unequal  size, 
one  Prant  containing  about  53  villages  whilst  another  contains 
942.  The  surface*  of  the  country  is  generally  undulating 
with  low,  .irregular  ranges  of  hills.  The  high  land  commencing 
in  the  N.  W.  runs  easterly  to  Surdhar,  near  which  it  meets  a 
range  having  Choteela  for  its  highest  point,  running  in  a  south- 
erly direction  and  circling  eastward  beyond  Jusdhun.  From 
this  high  land  proceed  all  the  rivers  disembogueing  in  the  Gulfs 
of  Kutch,  of  Cambay  and  into  the  Runn.  Ihe  mountains  most 
important  are  the  Gecmar  clump.  A  bold  mass  of  granite  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  several  hundred  feet,  intersected  with 
irregular  lamina  of  quartz.     Its  highest  peak  is  3500  feet  above 

*  Map  given  in  the  Report. 
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the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Geernar  clump  must  not  be  coufound- 
ed  with  the  Geer  range.  The  eastern  or  the  Geernar  mountain 
contains  a  rock  called  the  Bheroo  Jup,  from  whence  until  lately 
devotees  threw  themselves  into  the  fearful  abyss,  as  a  religious 
act  of  suicide.  The  celebrated  rock  in  which  the  edicts  of  A- 
soka,  &c.  are  traced  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  which  leads 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  from  the  Joonaghur  side.  The 
fiurda  hills  near  Porebundur  are  a  circular  cluster  about  thirty 
miles  round,  the  highest  point  in  the  north  where  are  the  ruins 
of  Goomlee  is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bam- 
boos grow  plentifully  on  the  summit.  The  Geer,  a  remarkable 
formation,  consists  of  ridges  and  hills  covered  with  forest  trees 
and  jungle.  Captain  Jacob  has  marched'20  miles  within  it,  with- 
out finding  room  to  pitch  a  Bechova.  The  Geer*  terminates 
near  Dedan  in  the  south-east  towards  which  it  narrows.  The 
hills  which  again  rise  between  Wudal  and  the  Shetroonjee  river 
and  sometimes,  called  the  Lesser  Geer,  are  not  so  called  by  the 
natives,  they  are  not  so  high,  much  narrower,  less  wooded,  more 
facile  of  transit.  From  Koriar,  near  Mendurra  to  Dedan  the 
"  distance  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  From 
Snrsaee  in  the  north,  to  Ghantwur  south,  it  is  near  thirty  miles. 
This  extensive  arena  is  divided  by  two  main  vallies  running 
north  and  south,  into  which,  from  numerous  hills  and  hillocks, 
pouB  a  vast  number  of  streamlets  that  create  the  Singoora  and 
Rawul  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  near  Koreener  and  Sunikra. 
The  main  lines  of  communication  are  through  these  vallies.  The 
Geer  has  three  other  roads  through  it,  but  no  cross  communica- 
tion save  by  difficult  footpaths.  The  G^er  range,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  population.  During  half  the  year,  ».  e.  from 
the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  to  December,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  reside  in,  owing  to  the  malaria  produced  by  its  extensive 
jungle,  and  the  poisonous  quality  of  its  waters.  The  poor  vil- 
lagers, who  are  tempted  to  live  on  its  outskirts,  by  the  favourable 
terms  on  which  land  is  there  given  to  them,  present  a  melancho- 
ly spectacle  in  their  yellow,  cadaverous  looks.  The  Seedee  race 
is  the  only  one  which,  as  on  the  pestilential  coast  of  Africa,  seems 
exempt  from  the  noxious  climate  of  this  district.  After  the  un- 
healthy months  arc  over,  droves  of  cattle  frequent  the  Geer. 
Even  in  the  dry  season  few  can  drink  of  its  water  for  many  days 
together  without  affisctions  of  the  stomach,  and  otherwise  suffer- 
ing. The  forest  trees  are  chiefly  of  the  smaller  kind,  but  teak  is 
ahundanf  East  of  the  Shetroonjee  rises  the  Palitana  mountain. 
The  Jain  temples  upon  the  top  of  this  hill  are  both  beautiful  and 
costly.  The  transport  of  every  single  stone  costs  a  Koree,  rather 
less  that  a  third  of  a  Rupee.     The  province  abounds  in  rivers,  it 

*  Sketch  of  Vejidkote  in  the  Geer  giTen. 
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is  difficult  to  make  a  day^a  marcli  without  crossing  several.  None 
Lowever  except  the  Bhadur^  which  is  to  a  certain  ei^ent  navi- 
gable by  boats  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  khundees  in  the  monsoon, 
are  navigable.  This  in  the  dry  season  presents  only  deqi  pods 
with  a  mere  trickling  stiieamlet  to  connect  them.  The  rivers  there- 
fore are  mere  mountain  torrents,  yet  to  see  the  width  of  manyi 
and  the  volume  of  water  rolling  past,  during  the  monsoon,  the 
stranger  would  imag;ine  them  of  much  more  importance  than 
they  really  are.  Two  rivers,  the  Kharee  and  Kharndee  wluch  en- 
ter the  Shetroonjee  near  Krankuch,  contain  dangerous  quid^- 
sands.  ''  One  of  the  a  striking  geographical  features  of  this  pe- 
ninsula are  the  tracts  of  country  called  Runns.  That  of  Kutch, 
called  the  Great  Runn,  completes  with  the  Gulf  its  northern 
boundary.  The  Small  Runn  commences  near  the  other  in  the 
N.  E.,  continuing  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  with  which  the  eastern 
limits  are  completed ;  and,  in  the  N.  W.  a  narrow  Runn  separates 
the  district  of  Okhamundul  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  except 
by  the  connecting  link  of  a  narrow  bank  of  sand  at  Mudhe.'^  There 
is  no  English  word  exactly  corresponding  to  Runn.  It  is  neither 
a  swamp,  fen,  desert  or  salt  marsh,  but  a  compound  of  all.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Small  Runn  salt  is  collected  by  the  villagers, 
in  other  parts  the  bulbous  roots  of  a  plant  called  Sheer  abound, 
which  in  time  of  famine  are  dug  up  for  food.  A  plant  called 
Theg  also  grows  here  plentifully,  its  roots  are  bruised  and  a  sub- 
stance resembling  small  seed  extracted  therefrom  which  is  eaten. 
The  modern  sub«di visions  of  the  peninsula  in  their  geographical 
order  beginning  from  the  N.  W.  are  : — 

I.  The  province  of  Okhamundul.  This  district  was  conquer- 
ed  from  the  piratical  tribes  who  possessed  it  in  a.  d.  1816  and 
ceded  to  the  Gaekwar  in  the  Supplemental  Treaty^  dated  6th 
Nov.  1817. 

"  II.  HaUar  comprises  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  from 
Meeanee  on  the  west  coast  to  the  junction  of  the  Gulf  with  the 
Runn  of  Kutch.  It  is  named  after  Jam  Hala,  an  ancestor  of 
that  branch  of  the  Jhareja  tribe  which  conquered  it :  it  now  be- 
longs  to  different  families  of  this  tribe,  whose  name  the  practice 
of  infanticide  has  brought  rather  prominently  to  notice.  The 
western  part  of  Hallar  is  termed  Bararee,  which  is  the  level 
portion  between  the  hills,  the  sea,  the  Okhamundul  Runn,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Kutch.  Nowanuggur,  the  capital  of  the  Jam,  and 
the  most  populous  city  in  Soorashtra,  was  founded  by  Jam 
Rawul,  in  a.  d.  1540.  Hallar  is  the  largest  and  most  populous 
province  of  the  peninsula. 

Ill .  Muckoo  KatUa  is  a  narrow  slip  of  territory,  on  either 
bank  of  the  Muchoo  river,  belonging' to  the  Morvee  and  Mallia 
Chiefs,  who  are  more  recently  descQiided  from  the  Kutch  family 
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than  tiieir  ]iieihcen  of  Hallar.  Mallia  is  of  the  Morvee  Bbayad. 
The  present  Morvee  Cbief  is  the  eighth  in  desceat  from  Rao 
Dhanjee,  whose  son,  Eu?ajeei  obtained  Morvee  in  a.  d.  1677,  but 
was  murdered  in  a.  *q.  1698  by  the  son  of  a  younger  brother, 
since  which  pmod  the  younger  branch  has  been  seated  on  the 
Kutch  Gudee,  the  elder  retaining  Muchoo  Kanta  and  part  of 
Wagur. 

IV.  Jhalawar,  or  the  country  of  the  Jhalas,  unites  with  HaU 
lar  to  the  southward  of  Muchoo  Kanta,  and  fills  up  the  rest  of 
.the  peninsula  to  its  N£.  angle,  where  the  Kutch  Bunn  bends  to 
the  north ;  eastward  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Cambay 
Gulf.  This  division  includes  the  petty  State  of  Moolee,  owned 
by  Purmar  Rajpoots,  and  the  Mussulman  one  of  Bujana,  occupi. 
ed  by  Juts,  whence  that  district  is  called  Nhanee  or  Lesser  Jut- 
war.  Beyond  the  N£.  angle  of  the  peninsula,  though  political- 
ly included  in  this  division,  are  the  Midiomedan  States  of  Dus- 
sara  and  Wunod,  the  Kolee  one  of  Jhinjoowara  and  part  of  Fatree 
vbich  is  under  a  Koonbee  family.  These  four  are  in  the  geogra- 
phical division  of  Wudheear,  adjoining  that  of  Chowal.  The 
Jhalas  are  supposed  to  have  been  located  in  the  peninsula  siuce 
the  dghth  century.  The  districts  bordering  on  the  Jhalawar 
Rann  are  named  Null  Kanta,  and  Nhanee  or  the  Lesser  Bhal. 
The  southern  portion  of  Jhalawar  is  termed  the  Burwala  Pur- 
guna,  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  is  now  imder  the  Ahme- 
dabad  Collectorate. 

V.  Gohelwar,  or  the  Frovinoe  of  the  Oohels,  fills  up  the 
remainder  of  the  eastern  frontier.  The  Gohel  Rajpoots  were 
driven  out  of  Marwar  by  the  Raht<Mrs  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
centtury,  and  acquined  their  footing  in  the  peninsula  chiefly  by 
intennarriage  witb  the  Choorasama  family  of  Joonaghur.  The 
Ikja  of  Bbaonuggur,  who  has  drcq>ped  the  title  of  Gohcl  for 
that  of  Rawul^  is  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  Sejuk,  and  is 
the  principal  Cbief  in  Gohelwar.  Bhaonuggur  was  founded  by 
Bbao  SiAgbjee,  in  a.  d.  1743,  but  having  fallen  under  the 
Ahnedabad  OoUeetorate  in  virtue  of  our  conquests  from  the 
Peshwa,  the  situation  of  the  Thakoor  is  less  independent  than 
that  of  the  other  Chiefs  of  the  peninsula,  who  have  their  capitals 
removed  from  that  jurisdiction. 

VI.  The  small  district  of  Oond  Surweya  is  imbedded  in 
Gohelwar,  it  being  merely  the  strip  of  land  ou  the  banks  of  the 
Shetroonjee  river  northward  of  the  Wullak  hills.  Oond  implies 
loir,  the  district  being  confined  to  the  level  country  ou  either 
side  the  ri\'er  :  it  contains  only  thirty-three  villages,  of  which  six 
have  fallen  under  Bhaonuggur.'^  It  is  interesting  as  containing 
the  xenmauts  of  the  Rajpoot  tribe  which  formerly  ruled  in  the 
peninsula. 
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"  VII.  Babriawar  or  the  .Country  of  the  Babrias. — Thia  pro- 
viuce  adjoins  Wullak^  having  the  Jholapooree  and  Malun  rivent 
for  its  boundaries  east  and  west,  and  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the 
Greer  hills.  The  proprietors  of  land  are  Babrias  (commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  Babria  Kattys)  and  Aheers.  The 
Babrias  class  themselves  under  seventy- two  tribes/'  The  port  of 
Jaffrabad  in  the  centre  of  Babriawar  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
peninsula,  and  affords  shelter  for  shipping  throughout  the  mon- 
soon. 

"  VIII.  Scruth. — ^This  province  adjoins  Babriawar  to  the  west, 
reaching  along  the  sea  coast  to  Madoopoor,  and  inland  to  the 
Bhadur  river,  where  it  meets  Hallar,  and  with  it  encloses  the 
sea-board  district  of  Burda,  and  completes  the  circle  that  con- 
stitutes Kattywar  a  central  province.  Soruth  contains  some 
minor  geographical  divisions,  viz.  the  Bhadur  and  Nolee  Kantas; 
the  Geer — the  Jjarger  and  Lesser  Geer  ;  the  Larger  and  Lesser 
Nagher.^'    The  report  gives  the  history  of  this  province. 

IX.  Burda  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  Madoopoor  and 
NurveC)  after  passing  the  Bhadur  it  does  not  reach  in  land  20 
miles  at  the  widest  point.  The  port  of  Porebunder,  is  the  best 
on  the  west  coast  though  by  a  bar  of  sand  at  its  mouth  some- 
what obstructed. 

^'  X.  Kattywar, — This  large  central  province  is  named  after  the 
Katty  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  whom  the  three  chief  tribes  are  the 
Wala,  the  Khachur,  and  the  Khooman ;  these  tribes,  termed  Sha- 
khaeet  or  noble,  are  sub-divided  into  twenty  of  the  first,  seven  of 
the  second,  and  ten  of  the  third,  in  all  thirty-seven  :  and  there 
are  ninety>three  tribes  of  Ehwurutias,  or  ignoble.  Kattywar  is  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  vie.  Punchal  in  the  north-east,  Khooman 
in  the  south,  and  the  three  intermediate  ones  of  Wus8awar> 
Kharapat,  and  Alug  Dhananee.  The  first  is  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  horses,  and  is  chiefly  occupied*  by  the  Khacbur  tribe. 
The  Kattys  are  evidently  a  Northern  race ;  their  stature,  features, 
above  all  their  blue  and  grey- coloured  eyes,  liy  no  means  un- 
frequent,  give  much  probability  to  the  idea  that  they  are  of 
Scythian  descent,  with  which  their  habits  in  some  degree  cor- 
respond. The  Sun  is  their  chief  deity  ;  its  symbol  is  drawn  on 
every  deed  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  living  witnesses,  with  the 
words  Sree  Soortff  Nee  Skakh" 

The  number  of  separate  jurisdictions'^^  was  formerly  292  of 
which  80  have  been  absorbed,  "  chiefly  by  the  Gaekwar^s  en- 
croachments in  Kattywar,  but  also  by  acquisition  of  territory  on 
the  part  of  the  Jam  of  Nowanuggnr,  the  Thakoor  of  Bhaouug- 
gur,  and  the  Chief  of  Jusdhun  :  the  number  now  paying  tribute 
to  the  British  and  Baroda  Governments  ia  212.     Some  of  these 

*  StatisfeicAl  Tables  are  appended. 
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pay  only  to  one,  but '  many  also  to  both."  The  British  share  of 
the  tribute  amounts  to  Rs.  7,14,660-18-4.  The  total  revenue 
of  the  peninsula  is  11,88,643-13-11.  The  above  sum  is  about 
one-fifth  of  the  annual  rental  which  is  estimated  at  about  sixty 
hkbs  of  Rupees.  The  tribute  presses  on  some  States  severely. 
The  basis  of  the  permanent  settlement  was  to  take  things  as 
they  were,  and  to  prevent  their  getting  worse.  Twelve  States 
pay  no  tribute.  There  are  now  therefore  224  separate  jurisdic- 
tions, but  this  number  faintly  portrays  the  real  amount  of  exist- 
ing sovereignties.  The  establishment  of  the  various  tribes  in 
the  peninsula  was  by  the  sword.  Much  however  of  their  terri- 
toiy  was  gained  by  the  weaker  landlords  writing  over  their 
(Jeeras  to  whomsoever  they  thought  best  able  to  protect  them. 
With  these  exceptions  the  tenure  on  which  all  the  Chiefs  hold 
their  possessions  is  that  of  absolute  sovereignty.  The  Chiefs 
bequeath  portions  of  land  to  their  sons  or  to  religious  characters. 
Each  plough  pays  a  certain  sum  called  Santhee  Weera,  general- 
ly a  Santhee  of  land  contains  three  Prajas,  a  Praja  30  Beegahs 
and  each  Beegah  a  square  of  45  yards.  The  cultivators  prefer  taxes 
in  kind.  Two-fifths  of  the  produce  are  realized  by  the  cultivators, 
one-fifth  is  the  expense  of  tillage,  and  one-fifth  is  tax  paid  to  the 
Chief.  The  artisans  and  shopkeepers  are  taxed.  The  most 
striking  tax  is  '*  wet"  or  service  paid  to  the  Chiefs  without  pay- 
ment. The  Chief  is  a  despot  but  if  he  attempt  too  grossly  to  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  the  ryots,  they  desert  him.  Of  Civil  and 
Criminal  law  the  people  have  no  idea.  Each  caste  manages  its  af- 
feirs  by  ^Punchayets.  Pines  are  almost  the  sole  penalty.  Ca- 
pital punishment  is  rarely  inflicted.  Few  of  the  Chiefe  can  read 
or  write.  In  every  town  some  small  provision  is  made  for 
schooling  but  wretchedly  inadequate.  Government  pay  two 
Pundits  at  Rajkot  and  about  50  pupils  attend,  but  their  parents 
withdraw  them  so  soon  as  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  of 
arithmetic.  The  Braminical  priesthood  have  little  if  any  weight 
in  the  country,  there  are  no  colleges  for  their  education.  The 
Nagur  community  of  Bramins  is  very  powerful  in  the  peninsula. 
The  Meeanas  from  Kutch,  who  have  obtained  land  at  Mallia, 
a  formidable  race  of  plunderers,  are  now  restrained  by  the  Oaek- 
war.  The  people  most  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try are  the  Mdkranees;  all  these,  soldiers  by  profession  are  ready 
to  commit  any  crime  for  money.  Rajkot  seems  to  have  been 
selected  for  the  residence  of  the  British  force  and  of  the  politi- 
cal Agents'  establishment  from  its  central  situation,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  forage  in  its  vicinity.  The  Gaekwar's  Contin- 
gent of  Irregular  Horse  furnishes  Thanas  for  the  protection  of 
the  line  of  trade  along  the  eastern  frontier.  The  report  after 
detailing  the  religious  habits  and  customs  of  the  Kattys  enumerates 
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the  best  Bunders,  of  tlie  peninsula  from  which  traffic  is  usually 
carried  on^  which  are.  In  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  Jooria  Sulaya,  and 
Wuwania  :  on  the  west  coast  Porebunder  and  Bilawul,  a  good 
deal  of  cotton  is  exported  from  Mangrol  though  its  port  is  little 
better  than  an  open  roadstead.  On  the  South  Diu,  JaSrabad 
and  Mowa.  In  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  Gogo,  Bhaonugger  and 
Dholera.  The  chief  trade  of  the  country,  is  with  Bombay,  the 
cliief  export  is  cotton.  The  imports,  are  bales  of  dothi  and 
piece  goods  with  various  European  manufactures,  wood  and 
cocoanuts  from  the  Malabar  Coast,  ivonr  and  spices  with  dates, 
rice  and  oxen.  Iron  is  manufiActured  nom  native  ore  found  in 
the  Hallar  and  Burda  to  the  extent  of  about  100  tons  annually. 
Copper  and  gold  are  found.  There  are  mineral  springs.  Cotton 
is  the  grand  staple  of  tlie  country,  it  is  estimated  that  2,67,606^ 
India  muns'i'  are  grown  of  which  about  half  is  exported.  Wool 
has  become  of  late  years  an  article  of  export,  its  quality  with 
the  excellent  pasturage  of  the  country  might  r^pay  a  Euro* 
pcan  speculator.  Bajree  is  the  chief  article  of  food.  Sugar- 
cane is  grown  all  over  the  country.  Goor  is  alone  manuflACtured. 
The  Katty  war  breed  of  horses  has  long  been  celebrated  in  In* 
dia.  The  breed  has  however  deteriorated  and  will,  unless  pre- 
ventive measures  be  taken,  become  comparatively  worthless. 
There  are  cows,  bufialoes  and  a  small  kind  of  camel.  The  ani- 
mals fomid  in  Katty  war  which  are  not  found  in  other  parts 
of  India  are  lions  and  armadillos.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities  of  the  peninsula  are  rats.  They  appear 
at  intervals  in  great  myriads.  A  famine  was  caused  bv  these  cresf 
tures  in  the  year  1814-15,  it  is  still  called  Oondno  Sal  or  the 
Rat  Year.  The  manufactures  now  existing  are  suitable  only  for 
the  inhabitants.  Linen  seems  unknown.  Ihe  carpenters,  black- 
smiths and  stonemasons  are  equal  to  any  in  India. 

There  are  three  mints  in  the  country  where  silver  is  coined. 
The  Dewan  Shaee  Coree  of  Joouaghur,  the  Jam  Shaee  of  Noir- 
anuggur  and  the  Rana  Shaee  of  Porebunder.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing is  unknown.  Printing  and  lithography  have  no  existenee. 
Good  matchlocks,  swords  and  daggers  are  manufactured. 

There  are  no  roads  or  canals  in  the  country,  the  soil  permits 
of  good  natural  roads,  and  the  drainage  prevents  even  the  black 
soil  from  interfering  with  the  monsoon  communication.  "Ihis 
peninsula  contains  in  itself  the  elements  of  natural  strength. 
Its  geographical  position  and  numerous  ports  point  it  out  as  the 
connecting  link  between  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  India" 
continent :  its  soil  is  productive,  especially  Soruth  and  Katty^ 
war.  The  Gecr  forests  produce  timber  for  building,  and  abun- 
dance of  fuel.    Iron  might  be  worked  to  any  exteiil,  as  the  ore 

*  vide  Ajf^wdix.    , 
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abounds.  The  horses  and  cattle  are  of  good  description^  and 
no  country  possesses  greater  fiMsilities  for  internal  commonica- 
tion  ;  but  under  the  rule  of  semi  •barbarian  Chieftains,  it  may  be 
termed  a  giant  asleep.  A  languid  circulation  goes  on  sufficient 
to  presenre  existence^  but  otherwise  there  are  no  signs  of  life.'' 

The  Appendices  have  been  sununarized  in  the  body  of  the 
report.  ''The  connection  between  the  Company's  Government 
and  the  Chiefs  of  Kattywar  commenced  in  the  year  1807-8, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the  Gaekwar  adminis- 
tration to  recover  their  revenue,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  to  which  the  province  had  been  reduced,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  British  Government  became  necessary  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  and  was  desired  by  the  Gaekwar,  to  enable 
him  to  realize  his  annual  tribute.''  We  concluded  engage- 
ments with  the  Chiefs  guaranteeing  to  the  Gaekwar  govern- 
ment tlie  punctual  payment  of  the  revenues,  we  charged  our- 
selves with  the  collection  of  the  tribute  and  maintenance  of  the 
general  peace  of  the  country  reserving  our  share  of  the  reve- 
nues as  successors  of  the  Peshwa  and  securing  to  the  Gaekwar 
Government  their  rights.  The  Gaekwar  government  promis- 
ed, the  punctual  payment  of  the  revenue,  determined,  to  re- 
frain from  depredation  and  mutual  aggression,  to  relinquish 
piracy  and  to  discontinue  the  inhuman  practice  of  female 
infanticide.  The  report  after  enumerating  the  ten  Prants  into 
uliich  Kattywar  is  divided  gives  the  principal  features  of  every 
estate  with  the  name  of  its  Chief  and  exhibits  in  a  tabular  form 
miscellaneous  information  connected  with  Kattywar.  Lieut. 
J.  Macmurdo,  in  a  memoir  of  the  province,  divides  it  into  nine 
districts  omitting  the  district  of  Ooud  Surweya,  which  he  in- 
cludes in  Gohelwar  and  proceeds.  Jhalawar  derives  its  name 
from  the  Jhala  Rajpoots  who  are  its  principal  Zemindars,  it 
is  one  vast  flat  with  a  slope  towards  the  lluun.  There  is  a 
want  of  wood  ;  of  brush  wood  there  is  a  good  deal  crowning 
a  range  of  rising  ground  which  appears  to  run  in  a  North 
West  direction  from  the  Thaun  hills  to  the  Bunn  with  which 
it  afterwards  runs  parallel  as  far  West  as  Halvud.  This  range 
is  never  very  broad,  two  miles  at  most,  and  is  incapable  of  cid- 
tivation.  The  soil  of  Jhalawar  is  sandy  with  slips  of  rich 
black  soil.  The  water  is  contained  in  wells  and  tanks,  the 
wells  are  with  few  exceptions  brackish  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May,  and  the  tanks  are  generally  dry  in  those  months. 
There  are  a  few  rivers  and  these  are  salt  with  sandy  banks. 
They  are  the  Bhogawa,  the  Bambun  and  another  which  passes 
Drangdra,  all  these  flow  into  the  Bunn.  The  roads  lead  oti 
sandy  ridges  and  are  throughout  the  province  good.    The  prin- 
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cipal  town  is  Drangdra,  the  water  of  which  is  bad.  The8tax)le  pro- 
duce ia  wheat  of  which  it  sends  great  quantities  to  Guserat.  The 
horses  on  the  river  Bhogawa  are  adopted  for  native  Cavalry. 
The  cultivators  of  Jhalawar  being  chiefly  Koonbeesy  the  district 
is  peaceable  and  orderly.  The  Northern  parts  of  Kattywar  are 
mountainous.  The  soil  throughout  is  stony  with  a  light  led  earth, 
and  has  little  variation  if  we  except  those  parts  on  the  Bhador 
siver  where  the  soil  is  rich.  The  stouy  soil  is  adapted  for  Bajree 
and  Jowaree  which  are  the  staple  produce.  Katty war  has  two 
large  rivers  both  of  which  are  named  the  Bhadur.  They  rise  on 
two  opposite  sides  of  a  hill  not  far  from  Jusdhmi.  The  roads 
partaking  of  the  soil,  are  stony  but  extremely  good  at  all  sea- 
sons. The  chief  town  is  Jetpoor  situated  on  the  Bhadur.  This 
district  yields  little  else  than  Bajree  and  Jowaree.  The  Kattys 
breed  vast  herds  of  cattle.  Almost  every  village  in  the  dis- 
trict has  from  two  to  four  hundred  goats  and  sheep  with  cows 
and  buffaloes  in  proportion.  The  inhabitants  are  of  those 
predatory  habits  common  to  all  nomadic  tribes.  If  not  kept 
in  strict  awe  they  are  inclined  to  plunder. 

Gohelwar  is  so  called  from  a  caste  of  Rajpoots.  It  is  a  flat 
country  with  a  great  want  of  wood.  The  soil  is  not  quite  so 
rocky  as  that  of  Katty  war  and  is  equally  fertile  in  the  same 
kinds  of  grain.  The  roads  are  hard  and  level,  heavy  rains  alone 
obstruct  a  free  passage.  Bhownuggur,  a  sea-port^  is  the  chief 
town.  It  is  a  great  mart  to  Bombay.  The  inhabitants  resemble 
the  Kattys. 

The  name  '^  Muchoo  Kanta''  implies  the  country  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Muchoo.  The  soil  is  extremely  rich  and 
fertile  producing  vast  crops  of  Jowaree.  The  principal  town  is 
Morvee.  The  country  suffers  deplorably  from  its  want  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Hallar  is  the  name  of  the  tract  stretching  between  the 
river  Ajee  and  Kumballia.  There  are  ranges  of  hills  with 
extreme  plains  destitute  of  wood.  The  soil  is  various^  that 
near  the  sea  being  of  a  rich  black  nature  whilst  that  in 
land  is  light  and  gravelly.  The  country  is  remarkably  well 
watered.  Every  village  has  a  stream  of  excellent  water.  The 
rivers  are  the  Ajee,  the  Ound  and  the  Bungmuttee  and 
Nagvee  which  unite.  The  roads  are  good  though  not  much 
used.  Nowanuggur  is  the  capital,  it  is  a  sea-port,  large,  populous 
and  flourishing.  Hallar  might  afford  supplies  to  a  great  extent, 
there  are  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  natives  are  by  no 
means  troublesome.  Soruth  was  the  name  by  which  the 
whole  country  was  known  to  the  Mahomedans,  it  is  the  tract 
lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Joouagur  hills.     It  is  one 
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flat  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Bhadur  rivej  and  numerous 
lesser  streams.  It  is  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  of  that  black 
rich  kind  fitted  to  produce  anything,  and  unfit  for  military 
movements  daring  the  monsoon.  The  water  is  of  a  very  superi^ 
or  quality.  The  chief  place  in  the  district  is  Joonagur.  The 
chief  productions  are  Bajree  and  Jowaree.  Of  goats  and  sheep 
there  is  no  lack.  The  great  body  of  the  people  are  Koonbees 
therefore  the  province  is  quiet.  Babriawar  takes  its  name  from 
the  Babria  Kolees  who  inhabit  it.  It  is  almost  the  only  hilly 
part  of  the  province.  The  timber,  soil,  water,  and  roads  are  bad. 
It  is  thinly  inhabited  and  has  no  towns  of  any  importance. 

Jetwar  or  Burda  is  flat  but  has  a  range  of  hills  running 
north  and  south.  1  he  water  is  brackish  and  when  not  so  is  un- 
wholesome. The  soil  is  a  light  earth  over  a  sea  rock.  The 
river  Mensur  flows  into  the  Bhadur  river,  its  waters  are  prejudi- 
cial to  health.     There  is  no  road  for  carriages. 

Okhamundul  consists  of  the  point  of  the  peninsula  on  the 
North- West,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  main  land  by  a  back-water  or 
Bunn^  in  some  parts  dry,  except  during  the  rains.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  semibarbarous  and  thievish.  It  is  covered  with  jungle 
with  no  cultivation.  Here  is  a  harbour  where  the  heaviest  ships 
lie  in  safety  in  all  weathers,  it  has  however  a  dangerous  entrance. 

The  first  three  months  of  the  year  in  Guzerat  are  distinguish- 
ed  by  peculiarly  thick  fogs.  The  hot  weather  sets  in  in  Apnl  and 
continues  until  the  rain  falls  in  June.  From  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber the  climate  takes  a  change  uncongenial  to  the  health  of  both 
foreigners  and  natires.  The  climate  is  in  general  pleasant.  In 
the  hottest  weather  the  thermometer  is  seldom  above  110*  in 
the  tent.  In  the  cold  season  it  is  never  below  42*.  The  con- 
venience of  carriage  which  this  peninsula  afibrds  is  confined  to 
carts.  Pack  bullocks  are  unknown.  Timber  can  be  had  from 
Gogo  and  Bhownuggur.  The  circumstance  of  a  permanent  camp 
being  established  in  this  province  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
all  the  industrious  and  valuable  part  of  the  community. 

The  Runn  which  separates  Kutch  irom  Kattywar,  has  at  difier- 
ent  seasons  the  distinct  api>earances  of  a  sandy  desert,  a  muddy 
swamp  and  a  wash.  The  word  Bunn  or  Erun  signifies  a  waste 
tract  dangerous  to  travel.  The  Runn  is  connected  with  the 
Gulf  of  Kutch  on  the  west  and  with  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  on 
the  east,  which  being  joined  in  the  monsoon  forms  the  penin- 
sula of  Kattywar  into  an  island,  the  access  to  which  however  is 
never  entirely  cut  oS.  The  different  passes  of  the  Runn  are 
seven  in  number.  The  first  pass  may  be  styled  the  Mallia.  It 
is  the  narrowest  of  all  and  is  entered  at  a  large  tank  called  Nowa 
Toko.     This  pass  is  overflowed  by  water  from  the  Gulf  if 
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the  full  ami  new  moons  are  attended  witli  a  strong  west  wind. 
Under  the  most  favonrable  circumstances  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  calculate  upon  the  pass  being  open  until  the  middle  of 
December.     The  next   pass  is  the  Chickly,  it  is  by  no  means  a 
convenient  pass,  on  account  of  the  distance  from  water  to  water. 
There  are  quicksands  in  the  pass.     About  six  miles  to  the  east 
of  Chickly  is  the  Venasir  pass.     This  pass  is  accessible  to  car- 
riages from  the  1st  of  January  until  the  15th  March.    And  to 
horse  and  foot  at  all  seasons.    The  fourth  pass  is  the  Gbatilla 
pass,  it  is  at  no  time  rery  accessible  to  carriages.    The  fifth 
pass  is  the  Tekur  pass  which  lies  four  miles  east  of   Ohatilla, 
this  pass  is  more  frequented  than  any  other  except  the  Mallia,  it 
is  open  to  carriages  from  the  15th  of  January  to  the  15th  of  April. 
Infantry  can  travel  at  all  times  but  the  distance  is  too  great  for 
horses  to  travel  through  mud  and  water.    The  Dehgaum  pass 
is  the  sixth,   about  14  miles  to  the  east  of  Tekur.    llie  pass  is 
open  until  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon,  but  is  only  fitted  tor 
travellers.     The  last  pass  is  the  Potree  pass,  it  lies  14  nriles  to 
the  east  of  Dehgaum.  The  breadth  of  the  Bunn  is  here  about  2  and 
i  miles.    This  pass  has  no  mud  at  any  season  and  is  crossed 
throughout  the  year  by  carts.  The  boundaries  of  the  Runn  wte  as 
distinctly  marked  as  those  of  the  sea.    They  consist  of  a  low  ris- 
ing bank  covered  with  vegetation,  distinct  from  the  barren  sand 
of  the  Bunn.  The  banks  are   nowhere  higher  than  sand  hillocks. 
Upon  the  Runn  itself  there  is  not  a  blade  of  v^tation.     In 
October  and  November  the  Runn  is  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
salt,  foot  passengers  can  travel  over,  but  horses  sink  deep  in  the 
mud.    In  the  rainy  season  the  Bunn  is  fall  of  water  about 
knee  deep.  In  April  and  May  during  the  west  winds  the  Rana 
is  covered  with  a  dond  of  red  dust.    The  Bunn  cannot  be  tra- 
versed in  safety  during  the  day  excepting  in  the  rainy  weather,  to 
traverse  the  Bunn  at  other  times,  after  9  a.  m.  and  before  8  p.  m. 
is  almost  certain  death.  Wild  asses  found  nowhere  dise  in  India, 
are  found  in  the  Runn  in  great  abundanee.  From  Patree  to  Mee«* 
tapoor  the  Runn  now  called  Null  Kanta  changes  its  appearance, 
its  boundaries  being  no  longer  well  defined.    A  loamy  soil  suc- 
ceeds to  a  sandy  waste.  At  Meetapoor  the  Bunny  appearance  is 
once  more  observed.    In  the  fair  season  it  is  only  a  sandy  space 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  width,  lives  are  often  lost  in  attempt- 
ing to  cross  in  the  rains.     After  lists  of  fortified  places  in 
Kattywar,  the  report  contains  tables  giving  information   re- 
lative to  the  wandering  tribes.    Lieutenant  J.  Macmurdo  ob- 
serves in  a  historical  sketch  of  Okhamundul,  that  the  word 
Okha  Signifies  any  thing  bad  or  difficult  and  Mundnl  is  a  word 
applied  to  any  district  of    a  country.    The  historical    firag- 
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meets  of  tliis  district  can  be  traced  so  far  back  as  (a.  d.  1054). 
The  Chowra  Bajpoots  where  then  the  legal  sovereigns  of  Gu» 
zerat  and  a  family  of  this  tribe  were  the  last  Rajas  who  reigned  iu 
Peeran  Puttun.  The  history  proceeds  to  the  year  (a.d.  1462)  when 
the  country  was  conquered  by  Sultan  Mahmood  Begurah.  The  soil 
is  generally  light  and  red  of  no  great  depth.  The  rock  with  which 
Okha  abounds  is  much  impregnated  with  iron  ore,  there  are  exten* 
Hive  tracts  called  Wudh  for  grazing  camels  of  an  inferior  kind< 
The  shore  abounds  iu  shell-fish^  the  jungles  in  quail,  partridges 
and  hares^  the  Babool  affords  an  endless  supply  of  charcoal. 
Captain  Jacob  in  his  brief  memoir  of  Okha  states  that  the  llunn 
which  almost  makes  this  district,  an  island  is  15  miles  in  length 
St  its  month  in  the  Oidf  of  Kutch  and  about  five  miles  broad,  it 
narrows  towards  Muddee  where  it  is  one  mile  broad  and  is  there 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  bank  of  earth  and  sand. 
Fossil  organio  remains  are  found  at  Batcr  and    the    shells 
thrown  up  are  famous  throughout  India,  the  memoir  contains 
statistical  tables.    In  a  report,  bearing  date  1843,  of  the  Babria* 
war  district ;  Captain  Jacob  afiSrms  that  the  soil  is  good,  the 
indolence    of  the    inhabitants   alone    preventing    them    from 
taming  it  to  account.     He  enumerates  the  severu  tribes  of  this 
district  and  gives  a  short  historical  sketch  of  their  origin  and 
habits.    Captain  Jacob  submitted  a  report  on  the  iron  of  Katty- 
war  in  February,  1888.    Iron  ore  is  found  chiefly  in  the  north 
west  quarter  oi  the  peninsula.     ''  The  smelting^  process  is  very 
simple.     An  oblong  shed  gives  a  scanty  shelter  to  the  workmen 
during  the  dry  season,  and  during  the  monsoon  the  manufac- 
ture is  suspended.    The  ground  inside  is  dug  away  in  the 
centre  to  give  room  for  two  furnaces,  which  occupy  the  ends 
of  the  shed.    They  are  long  and  narrow,  to  give  good  draught, 
and  the  masonry  or  brick  work  lined  with  clay,  to  keep  in  the 
heat.    The  opening  for  the  beUows  is  stopped  by  a  bit  of 
plank  protected  with  clay,  into  which  fits  a  pipe  connecting  the 
nozzles  of  the  two  pairs  of  bellows ;  these  again  are  stopped 
afiesh  with  day  each  time  the  work  commences.'' 

The  expense  of  smdting  15  nrans  of  ore  is  38  korees  including 
the  tax  of  2  korees  levied  by  the  Nug^r  Durbar.  Fifteen 
mans  of  ore  produces  about  6  muns  of  inm  which  sells  for 
48  korees,  the  profit  is  thus  15  korees  or  Ahmedabad  ru- 
pees*  The  amount  of  iron  manufactured  annually  in  Katty-» 
war  is  about  150  tons.  Although  Kattywar  possesses  ample 
eipabilities  for  the  production  of  iron  beyond  its  own  wants,  yet 
the  English  metal  driyes  it  out  of  the  nuuket. 
The  report  closes  with  an  account  of  the  introduction  o(  vac* 

*  Vi«if  K  furuftce  given  in  the  Report. 
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eination  and  the  several  treaties  which  have  been  concluded  with 
the  Pesh  wa  and  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  several  districts  of  Katty  war. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA. 

For  1855-56. 

• 
The  Horae  Office  reports  that  by  a  Resolution^  dated  £7th 
July,  1855,  all  orders  affecting  the  Chaplains  and  Civilians  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency  as  Services  must  emanate  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  It  has  been  recommended  that  the  number 
of  Ci\il  Servants  should  be  raised  to  600,  and  the  Court  while 
requesting  fuller  information,  have  sent  out  50  odditional  servants. 
It  has  been  arranged  that  no  persons  should  obtain  au  indepen- 
dent charge,  or  even  the  powers  of  a  Covenanted  Assistant  until  he 
has  passed  an  examination  in  the  vernacular,  in  his  special  duties, 
and  in  ordinary  education.  All  officers  are  directed  as  a  rule  to  se- 
lect their  Ministerial  Agents  by  examinations.  Insolvency  has  been 
declared  a  sufficient  cause  of  exclusion  from  the  Public  Service. 
The  allowance  of  Rs.  200  a  month  to  each  of  four  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishops  has  been  doubled.  A  priest  is  retained  for  every  Eu- 
ropean Regiment,  and  a  second  at  every  station  where  there  are 
two  or  more  Regiments,  other  privileges  have  been  granted  to  the 
priests.  The  Rajah  of  Khoordah  has  been  informed  that  he  would 
from  1st  May,  1857,  receive  an  endowment  in  land  to  the  value 
of  Rs.  16,517  a  year  in  lieu  of  all  payments  to  the  temple  of 
Jugunnath.  From  that  date  the  official  connexion  with  the 
temple  will  cease.  It  has  been  resolved  to  erect  on  the  Neil- 
gherries  a  central  prison  for  all  European  convicts  in  India.  An 
Editor's  room  hasbeen  established  at  each  Presidency.  The  G.  I. 
P.  Railway  Company  has  beefh  informed  that  Government  has  the 
power  to  compel  them  to  run  Mail  trains,  and  to  carry  the 
mails  gratis.  The  E.  I.  R.  Company  has  also  been  informed  that 
Government  would  soon  require  a  quick  Mail  train. 

The  Military  department  reports  that  the  experiment  of  es- 
tablishing Soldier's  Gardens  was  suggested  in  1854  by  Sir  W. 
Gomm.  They  were  established  accordingly  at  Peshawur,  Mee- 
an  Meer,  in  1854,  also  Lord  Dalhousie  established  them  in 
Pcgii  with  a  separate  establishment  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Financial  Department  report,  that  a  new  system  of  ac- 
counts has  been  established  in  thePublic  Works  Department,in  the 
Post  Office,  in  the  Pay  Department,  in  the  Stud  Department,  in 
the  Commissariat  and  Ordnance  Departments  and  in  the  Clothing 
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Agency,  All  Zillah  aoconnts  have  also  been  centred  in  the 
Colleotors*  offices.  New  rules  have  been  established  for  preventing 
fnmd  in  the  Pension  Department.  The  accounts  of  the  Oovem* 
ment  of  Bengal  have  been  separated  from  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  accounts  forwarded  to  the  Home  Authorities 
have  been  accelerated  by  twelve  months.  "  While  the  Report  on 
ihe  Sketch  Estimate  of  1855*56  was  submitted  to  the  Court  on 
the  22nd  October^  1855^  the  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments for  1854-55  was  despatched  on  the  19th  of  February  last^ 
and  the  Regular  Estimateibr  1855-56  on  the  18th  of  March 
following.''  it  has  also  been  determined  to  forward  every  year  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  financial  position  of  the  country.  Pre- 
parations have  been  continued  for  closing  the  Oovernment  Agency, 
and  Rs.  6,76,07,000  were  withdrawn  by  1st  May,  1856.  Tho 
operations  of  the  year  in  the  Mint  were  very  extensive,  and  the 
amoont  of  merchants'  bullion  delivered  was  Rs.  4^53,62,5^. 

The  establishment  was  consequently  increased,  and  Col.  Smith, 
Mint  Master  raised  the  delivery  by  April,  1856  to  3^  lakhs  of 
pieces  a  day.  The  establiBhment  is  to  be  Airther  increased  so  as 
to  deUver  on  an  emergency  4^  lakhs  of  pieces  a  day.  The  Court 
of  Directors  has  been  also  asked  for  permission  to  set  up  a  special 
maehine  for  the  coinage  of  copper,  and  in  the  meantime  to  send' 
oat  copper  ready  rolled,  with  1£  hand  cutting  Presses.  The 
Assay  Office  in  Pegu  was  abolished  on  80th  April,  1856. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal  have  been  very  high  during  the 
year  averaging  18  per  cent.  The  demands  on  the  Bank  have  been- 
great  for  sulraeription  to  the  loan,  and  for  the  transmission  of 
specie  to  Arracan  to  purchase  rice.  The  export  for  this  pur- 
pose is  supposed  to  amount  to  80  lakhs  of  rupees.  The  Bank 
kis  agreed  to  publish  weekly  statements  of  its  assets  and  liabili« 
ties,  and  commenced  the  Agency  business  abandoned  by  the  Oo- 
vernment of  India.  On  15th  March,  1855,  Mr.  H.  Ilicketts  was 
sq^pointed  Commissioner  for  the  Revision  of  Civil  Salaries  and 
establishments  throughout  India.  His  duty  is  to  equalize  salaries 
and  duties,  all  over  India,  and  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  ag- 
gregate expenditure.  A  code  of  rules  for  uncovenanted  service 
leave  has  been  published.  The  Gt>vemment,  desirous  to  increase 
the  production  of  opium  had  raised  its  price  gradually  to  Rs. 
3*10  a  seer.  In  1850,  the  restrictions  as  to  extent  of  cultivation 
Were  taken  off,  and  the  production  increased  rapidly.  It  was 
soon  found  that  from  a  fall  in  price  in  China  the  ^gregate 
profit  was  reduced  by  the  extension.  The  price  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivator was  therefore  reduced  to  Bs.  8-4  a  seer  thus  saving  9i 
lakhs  ayear, 

Bombay  requires  water-works.  The  Oovernment  of  India  agreed 
^  advance  the  necessary  capital,  provided  the  Municipality  «of 
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Bombay  would  pay  interest  -at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  One  per 
cent,  more  was  to  be  paid  fer  «  Sinking  Fund  to  liquidate  the 
debt.    The  Municipality  consented,  and  the  orders  were  issued* 

The  Public  Works  Department  reports  that  in  1850  a  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  an- each  Pre- 
sidency to  enquire  into  the  sul^ee^of  Public  Works.  The  Bengal 
'' Commission  submitted  their  Report  in  March,  1831.  They  ex- 
pressed an  unanimous  and  strong  convietioii  of  the  utter  unfitness 
of  the  Military  Board  for  the  superintendence  Of  Public  Works, 
whether  Civil  or  Military,  and  they  pointed  out  the  mischief  and 
inconvenience  which  would  of  necessity  result  firom  the  attempt 
of  such  a  body  to  control  and  durect  the  Department.^'  It  had 
too  much  work.    They  recommended 

''  First. — ^That  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
should  be  taken  from  the  Mititary  Board -and  vested  in  Provincial 
Chief  Engineers. 

Second.-^That  each  Provincial  Grovemment  should  exercise 
control  over  Public  Works,  Civil  and  Military,  in  its  respective 
Provinces,  under  certain  limitation  of  powers  in  respect  to  the 
sanction  of  new  projects. 

Third. — ^That  the  Chief  Engineers  should  be  assisted  by  Su- 
perintending and  Executive  Enginews. 

Fourth. — ^That  -the  separate  Office  of  Chief  Engineer,  as  before 
constituted,  should  be  abolished.'' 

The  Madras  Commission  recommended  -that  the  three-fold 
control  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  the  Superintendent 
of  Roads  and  the  Military  Board  in  this  department  should  be 
abolished  ''and  replaced  by  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  which 
they  recommended  should  consist  of  a  Revenue  Officer  of  the 
Civil  Service  and  two  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and 
which  should  have  the  entire  control  and  direction  of  all  Public 
Works,  Civil,  Military,  and  Miscellaneous,  throughout  the  Pre- 
sidency.'' The  Bombay  Commission  recommended  the  re- 
tention of  the  Military  Boanid.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Bengal  Commission  should  be  extended 
with  modifications  all  over  India.  A  new  Secretaryship  to  the 
Government  of  India  was  therefore  created  on  7th  February, 
1855.  A  system  was  introduced  of  submitting  all  projects  in 
tabular  statements.  The  statements  are  submitted  annually  un- 
der the  following  heads : — 

"  1.  Works  of  .magnitude  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  or  of  the  Honorable  Court. 

2.  Works  already  sanctioned,  but  not  completed. 

3.  Repairs  and  contingencies." 

An  Annual  progress  report  will  also  be  furnished  and  printed. 
The  powers  of  the  Supreme  and  Local  Governments  with  respect 
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to  new  works  have  been  enlarged.  The  Supreme  Government 
can  sanction  np  to  Rs.  one  Lakh^  and  the  local  Qovemments  to 
Rs.  10,000.  ''A  detailed  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  De- 
partment and  for  the  Offices  of  Account  has  been  prepared  and 
embodied  in  a  General  Order.''  An  Engineering  College  has  been 
sanctioned  for  Calcutta,  and  Madras.  A  Civil  Engineering  School 
has  been  established  for  three  years  at  Lahore,  and  a  similar  in- 
stitution at  Poona  will  hereafter  be  merged  in  the  Bombay  Civil 
Engineering  College.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  secur- 
ing a  g^reat  number  of  apprentices  and  subordinate  officers  for  the 
Department.  A  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  the 
project  of  bridging  the  HoogUy  at  or  near  Calcutta.  Its  report 
has  been  submitt^  to  Government.  Measures  are  in  progress  for 
"completing  the  Bridges  over  all  the  rivers  that  cross  the  Grand 
Trunk  Road  except  the  Soane  and  the  Ganges/'  And  a  line  of  road 
through  Jessore  to  Burmah,  and  another  through  Balasore  and 
Cttttack  to  Madras  have  been  designed.  "On  the  general 
question  of  Roads  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  it  has  been  decided  that 
those  which  are  calculated  to  bring  the  several  Districts  into 
communication  with  the  Railway  should  first  receive  attention." 
The  great  Deccan  Road,  the  Agra  and  Bombay  Road  are  to 
be  improved.  Secondary  roads  have  received  attention.  "  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  through  the  Cis*Sutlej  States 
towards  Lahore,  and  its  further  extension  to  Peshawur,  have  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Government."  The  Hindostan  and  Thibet 
Toad  has  advanced,  and  is  open  from  Simla  to  the  plains.  It  has 
been  determined  to  widen  the  embankments  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Damoodah  "  so  as  to  allow  the  surplus  flood  waters 
to  flow  free  over  the  country,  between  the  Damoodah  and  Roop- 
narain  Rivers,"  This  meastirc  however  is  only  temporary,  and  a 
scientific  enquiry  has  been  ordered.  A  project  for  irrigating 
Shahabad  and  Behar,  suggested  by  Captain  C.  H.  Dickens,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  control  the  Mahanuddy  and  the  Bassein 
branch  of  the  Irrawaddy  which  periodically  inundate  the  dis- 
tricts near  their  mouths.  The  works  in  completion  of  the  Gan- 
ges Canal  are  steadily  advancing.  Rs.  15/25,000  are  to  be  ex- 
tended on  the  noble  system  of  internal  navigation  connected 
with  the  Gk)davery  and  Kistna  anicuts.  The  harbours  of  Coringa 
and  Coconada  are  to  be  improved.  A  new  Post  Office  in  Calcut- 
ta is  to  be  erected  when  the  design,  to  be  prepared  by  an  Archi- 
tect in  England,  has  been  received.  A  design  for  the  Calcutta 
Presidency  College  is  now  under  revision.  It  is  in  contem- 
plation to  fix  a  standard  plan  for  European  barracks,  and  "  de^ 
lAgas  have  also  been  call^  for  of  School  Rooms  adapted  to  the 
improved  system  of  education  for  European  Troops  serving  in 
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India,  as  also  of  Bakeries  and  Slaughter  Houses,  of  Fives^  Conrtp, 
Skittle  Alleys^  &c/'    The  expenditure  is  thus  displayed  : — 

"  For  Punjab,  44^  lakhs. 

Scinde,  . .  . .  . .  . .  34^     j, 

Madras,         ...         ...         ...         ...  10       ,, 

Bombay  (exclusive  of  Scinde,)         ...       6 J     „ 

North  Western  Provinces, 5       „ 

Bengal,         • .         . .         •  •         • .        3      ,^ 

The  subject  of  Railway  oommunieatian  in  India^  was  first 
laid  before  the  Supreme  Government  by  Mr.  B.  Maodonald 
Stephenson,  in  1843.  In  the  end  of  1851,  a  line  was  surveyed  and 
reported  on,  between  Burdwan  and  Bajmehal,  and  an  extension  of 
the  Railway  Company's  Capital  by  iSl,00O,O00,  was  sanctioned  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  this  line.  In  the  cold  weather  of  1852-53^ 
a  line  was  surveyed  from  Bajmehal  to  Allahabad,  and  reported 
on,  and  in  April,  1853,  the  Ooveroor  General's  celebrated  Rail- 
way Minute  was  recorded,  and  the  construction,  by  the  East 
India  Bailway  Company,  of  a  line  from  Burdwan  to  Delhi, 
were  soon  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  Hon'ble  Court,  and 
interest  was  guaranteed  on  a  capital  of  £9,000,000,  indnsive 
of  the  £1,0^,000,  already  sanctioned  for  the  Bajmehal  ex- 
tension. Ilie  direction  of  the  line  frimi  Burdwan  to  Allahabad 
having  been  previously  approved,  that  from  AUahabad  to  Cawn« 
pore  was  sanctioned  in  June,  1854 ;  from  Cawnpcnre  to  near 
Agra,  in  December,  1854;  and  thence  via  Agra,  and  Muttra  to 
Delhi,  in  November,  1855.  From  Howrab,  to  Pimdooah,  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  the  BaUway  was  open  for  traffic  on  the 
15th  August.  The  official  opening  of  the  whole  line  to  Banee* 
gunge  took  place  on  the  3rd  February,  1855.  In  1849^  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  Bailway  Company  entered  into  a  con* 
tract  with  the  Hon'ble  East  India  Company,  for  the  construction 
of  an  experimental  line,  35  miles  long,  calculated  to  cost 
£500,000  to  form  part  of  a  trunk  line  connecting  Bombay  with 
Kandeish  and  Berar,  and  generally  with  the  other  Presidencies  of 
India.  The  first  section  of  the  Bombay  line  was  opened  to 
traffic  on  the  16th  April,  1853.  The  foorth  section  of  the  line 
was  opened  to  traffic  to  Wasindree  in  October,  1855.  The 
Hon^ble  Court  have  now  sanctioned  the  extension  of  this  line 
through  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  meet  a  line  from  the 
Ganges  valley  to  Jubbulpore  /'  A  survey  has  been  ordored 
from  ^'  Baroda,  or  Ahmedabad,  to  Agra,  or  Delhi,  and  from 
Broach,  by  l^e  Tirella  Ghat,  to  Agra/'  In  1855,  ilie  Court,  df 
Directors  sanctioned  the  coneiaruction  by  the  Scinde  Bailway 
Company  of  a  line  from  Kurrachee  to  some  point  on  the  India* 
Jerruck  is  to  be  the  tenninal  point* 
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SEPOBT  ON  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

For  1855-56. 

The  Madras  Presidency  contains  an  area  of  1^36^872  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  more  than  2,20,00,000.  This  popula« 
tion  speaks  fiye  languages.  In  1855,  there  were  only  100  Euro* 
pean  fiinctionaries  among  this  population.  "  The  following  are 
the  tribunals  established  for  the  redress  of  Civil  injuries :  the 
Sadder  Court  in  suits  above  Rs.  45,000 ;  SO  Civil  Judges  iu 
suits  above  Rs.  10,  000 ;  9  Subordinate  Judges  and  12  Principal 
Sudder  Ameens  in  suits  under  Rs.  10,000;  23  Sudder  Ameeus  iu 
suits  under  Rs.  2,500  j  and  126  District  Moonsiffs  in- suits  un- 
der Rs.  1,000  in  value.  The  Sudder  Court  is  the  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal  in  suits  below  Rupees  10,000 ;  but  from  their 
decrees  in  suits  above  that  sum,  an  appeal  lies  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Council.  There  are  also  3  Government  Agents,  with  6  As- 
sistants, having  jurisdiction  in  suits  above  Rupees  2,500  iu 
value.  In  Combaconum  there  is  an  Assistant  Judge  appointed  to 
hear  appeals  firom  the  decisions  of  the  district  Moonsiffs.^'  Tho 
suits  instituted  are  like  suits  every  where  else,  but  suits 
about  land  are  almost  confined  to  the  districts  in  which 
land  has  a  saleable  value.  In  Canara  disputes  about  suc- 
cession are  frequent,  property  desceudiug  through  the  female 
line.  The  son  inherits  not  his  father's  property  but  his 
uncle's  through  his  mother.  ''The  effect  of  this  is  to 
foster  combinations  between  father  and  son  for  the  purpose 
of  disinheriting  the  nephew  by  alienating  the  property  dur- 
ing the  father's  life  time,  on  the  asserted  ground  that  it 
is  self-acquired  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  above  Rule ; 
while  it  is  the  object  of  the  nephew  to  show  that  it  is 
ancestral  and  thereby  to  prevent  such  alienation.''  The 
entire  number  of  Civil  Suits  has  been  88,635.  *'  Many 
of  the  judicial  officers  employed  in  redressing  Civil  or  pri- 
Tate  wrongs  are  iikewise  engaged  in  the  puaUhment  of  pub. 
lie  or  criminal  injuries.  Criminal  justice  is  administered  by  the 
Fomdaree  Udalut,  20  Session  Judges,  9  Subordinate  Judges, 
18  Frincipai  Sudder  Ameens,  20  Magistrates,  18  Joint  Magis- 
trates, 39  Assistant  Magistrates,  and  304  Heads  of  Police,  and 
Poliee  Ameens.  For  the  punishment  of  trivial  offences,  the  heads 
of  Tillages  are  also  vested  with  police  powers,  and  under  the  pro- 
vittona  of  Act  No.  XII.  of  1854,  three  district  Moonsiffs  are 
exerdsuig  criminal  Jurisdiction.''  The  proportion  of  criminals 
to  die  peculation  is  one  in  436. 

Hie  Police  of  the  Presidency  consists  of  the  stipendiary  and 
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the  Rural  Police.  "The  officers  comprised  under  the  Stipen- 
diary Police  are  heads  of  Police^  Sub-Police  OflBoers^  Police 
Ameens,  Jemadars^  Duffadars^  and  Peons/'  The  Heads  of 
Police  also  act  judicially^  and  in  that  capacity  are  efficient. 
"  The  Subordinate  Police  Officers  are  only  authorized  to  take 
cognizance  of  heinous  crimes^  mid  to  apprehend  and  forward  the 
parties  to  the  Heads  of  Pidice  with  the  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings/' The  Police  peons  often  neglect  their  duties,  are  under- 
paid, and  therefore  extortionate.  In  "  Malabar  there  is  a  regu- 
larly trained  and  disciplined  Police  corps,  eomntanded  by  com- 
missioned Officers  ;  there  are  likewise  local  corps  for  Police  par- 
poses  in  Vizagapatam  and  Oanjam,  and  those  in  the  latter  dis- 
trict are  being  augmented.''  The  Rural  Police  trace  out  crime, 
and  from  their  local  interests,  and  local  knowledge  are  usually 
efficient. 

When  the   Inspector  of  Prisons  took  charge  of  his  office 
he  found  the  prisoners  better  off  than  free  men.    There  was 
no    classification.        The    system  of   out-door  labomr    opened 
the  way  to  every   abuse.     There  is  no  system  of  task  work 
and  the  labour  performed  is  not  penal.    The  sanitary  con- 
dition   of   some   jails    is    so   bad    that    they    cannot  be  re- 
tained.      It  is  recommended  that  four  division  and  one  cen- 
tral  Jail  be  established.     All  prisoners  coudenmed  for  seven 
years  and  upwards  should  be  sent  to  these  prisons.    Prisoners 
should  be  made  after  a  time  to  work  under  the  executive  officers 
while  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  prisons  should  be  manag- 
ed by  Europeans.     "  The  total  number  of  convicts  in  all  the 
Jails,  remaining  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  admitted  during 
it,  amounted  to  11,695,  of  whom  5,965  remained  at  the  close  of 
the  year ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  52,745  were  in  one 
year  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  reported  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors  (irrespective  of  petty  offences),  and  that  21,726  were 
said  to  be  implicated  in  cases  involving  grave  injury  to  person 
or  property,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  paucity  of  convictions  is 
rather  owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  Police  and  want  of  co- 
operation of  the  inhabitants  (who  selfishly  disregard  all  offence 
which  does  not  affect  themselves)  than  to  any  paucity  of  offen- 
ders. The  Madras  Presidency  is  divided,  for  Revenue  purposes,  into 
21  Districts,  of  which  the  first  5,  forming  the  Northern  Circars, 
were,  during  the  year  1855-56,  under  the  charge  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  remaining  16  under  the  management  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue.  The  Revenue  systems  in  force  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency are  the 


Zemindary. 
Village  joint  rents. 


Ryotwar. 
Oolungoo." 
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Under  the  zemindaree  tenure  the  landholder  pays  a  fiiied  sum  to 
Qovemment.  It  prevails  chiefly  in  ''the  Northern  Circars, 
though  there  are  large  proprietary  estates  in  other  districts^  as 
Madora,  Nellore,  North  Arcot,  &c/'  In  the  village  system  the 
villages  collectively  stand  in  the  position  of  the  Zemindar,  but 
there  is  a  want  of  clearly  defined  individual  property  in  the  land. 
"  Uuder  the  Byotwar  system  every  registered  holder  of  land  is  re- 
cc^oized  as  its  proprietor  and  pays  direct  to  Government',  He  is 
4tt  liberty  to  sublet  his  property,  or  to  transfer  it  by  gift,  sale  or 
mortgage.  He  cannot  be  ejected  by  Government  so  long  as  he 
pays  the  fixed  assessment,  and  has  the  option  annually  of  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  his  holding,  or  of  entirely  abandoning  it.  In 
unfavoarable  seasons  remissions  of  assessment  are  grant^  for  en- 
tire or  partial  loss  of  produce.  The  assessment  is  fi&ed  in  money, 
and  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year,  except  in  those  cases  where 
water  is  drawn  from  a  Government  source  of  irrigation  to  convert 
dry  land  into  wet  or  one  into  two-crop  land,  when  an  extra  rent 
is  paid  to  Gt>vemment  for  the  water  so  appropriated  ;  nor  is  any 
addition  made  to  the  assessment  for  improvements  efiected  at  the 
Ryot's  own  expense.''  Unfortunately  the  assessment  has  been 
fix^  too  high,  and  various  restrictive  rules  interfere  with  the 
fireedom  of  the  ryot. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Presidency  is  under  the  Ryotwaree 
tenure.  The  system  of  Oolungoo  renting  prevails  in  Tanjore  and 
Tinnevelly  only,  and  is  not  general  even  there.  "  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  Government  demand  being  dependant  on  the  cur- 
rent price  of  grain."  There  is  a  standard  fixed.  If  prices  within 
the  year  rise  above  the  standard  or  fall  below  it  Government  and 
not  the  ryot  receives  the  profit,  or  bears  the  loss.  The  season 
of  1855-56  was  on  the  whole  adverse.  The  table  subjoined 
shews  the  extent  of  cultivation  in  the  sixteen  districts  excluding 
Canara,  Malabar  and  Madras^  The  increase  in-  Bellary  is  re- 
markable because  the  population  has  suffered^fromitwo  bad  years. 
The  collections  stand  as  follows  : — 

"1854-55, Efi.  2,68,88,343 

1855-56, „    2,85,06,203 

Increase, 16,17,860 

The  increase  occurred  chiefly  in  South  Arcot,  Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly,  Canara  and  Malabar.^'  The  increase  resulted  chiefly 
from  reductions.  In  South  Arcot  the  reduction  amounted  "to 
about  7  lakhs  of  Rupees  on  land  under  cultivation,  exclusive 
of  a  further  sum  of  about  8^  lakhs  allowed  on  culturable  land 
lying  waste.''  The  increase  in  the  area  of  cultivation  has 
been  1,78,527  acres,  and  in*  the  collections,  Rs.  6,82,483.     The 
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designated  the  Madras  University^  the  Provincial  Schools  at 
Combaconuin,    Calicut^    Bellary,    Rajahmundry,    and   Cudda- 
lore,    and   an   elementary  English   School  at  Pulicat."     The 
school   at  Cuddalore  has  been  turned  into  a   Zillah  School 
and  two  others  have  been  opened  in  Salem  and  Chittoon    An- 
other will   be  established  in  Madura.     The  Report  recounts  the 
history  of  the  University  College,  and  mentions  that  the  Presi- 
dency College  for  local  reasons  does  not  contain  either  the  Me- 
dical   or    the    Civil    Engineering  Collie.      The   number  of 
students   at  the  close  of  last  year  was  247.    The  report  of 
the    Principal    for  the  year  is  on  the  whole  favourable.    A 
Normal  School  was  opened  on  8rd  March,  1856.     Thm  are 
now  8  Anglo- vernacular  schools  supported  by  Government  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  The  report  details  the  schools  in  existence  in 
the  districts  whether  State^  private,  or  Missionary,  and  adds  that 
"  the  operations  of  this  Government  in  the  Department  of  Verna- 
cular Education  are^  as  yet,  in  their  infancy,  and  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstances referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  Report,  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  unde^kr  review.^'  In 
Rajahmuudry  village  schools  have  been  established  by  voluntary 
subscription.     They  are  attended  by   1870  pupils  who  study 
Reading,  Writing,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic.  In  the  hill  tracts 
of  the  Ganjam  District  there  are  14  schools  for  the  Khond  po- 
pulation.    It  is  difficult  to  induce  the  Khonds  to  stndy,  they 
having  an  idea  that  education  and  taxation  go  together.    Of 
the  number  of  pupils  14,799  were  Hindoos  and  only  17  Khonds. 
There  is  howevre,   a  change  apparent  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
hill  Chiefs.  One  hundred  vernacular  schools  are  to  be  established, 
giving  instruction  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history 
when  histories  can  be  obtained.    They  have  not  however  as  yet 
been  organized.     "  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Veniacu- 
lar  Education  an  interesting  Report  has  recently  been  laid  be- 
fore Government  on  the  Vernacular  Village  Schools  supported 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Tinnevelly.    No  less  than 
817   Schools  of  this  class  are  supported  by  this  Society  in  the 
District  of  Tinnevelly  under  £67  Masters  and  107  Mistresses, 
whose  salaries  range  from  Rupees  3  to  Rs.  7  iper  mensem.  In  these 
Schools  7803  pupils  are  under  instruction  (5116  being  Chris- 
tians and  2686   Hindoos.'^)  The  schools  are  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  ordinary  village  schools.  A  series  of  works  in  Tamil,  a°^ 
Malayalim  are  being  prepared,  and  a  professorship  of  vernacular 
literature  has  been  established  in  the  Presidency  College.  "This 
Officer  is  employed,  not  only  in  giving  instruction  and  in  super- 
intending the  course  of  Vernacular  study  in  the  Presidency  Col- 
lege, but  in  advising  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  on  all 
matters  connected  with  Vernacular  Education,  and  in  examiBiDg 
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and  reporting  on  all  Vernacular  School  books  prepared  for  the 
Educational  Department/'  A  vernacular  newspaper  has  also 
been  started  at  Bs.  3  a  year. 

The  sum  authorized  for  expenditure  on  Public  Works  in  1855- 
56  was  Rs.  44>y21^719.  There  is  an  Executive  Engineer  with 
an  establishment  in  every  district  of  the  Presidency.  The 
transfer  of  the  department  from  the  revenue  to  the  professional 
authorities  is  not  yet^  however^  quite  complete.  The  opera« 
tions  of  the  department  have  been  chiefly  in  roads^  bridges 
and  works  of  irrigation,  whch  are  detailed. 

The  number  of  troops  absent  from  the  Madras  Presidency  in 
Burmahy  the  Straits  and  Labuan  is  10,877,  which  must  be  re- 
lieved once  in  three  years.  The  cost  of  this  movement  is  Rs. 
2,54,000  a  year.  A  steam  vessel  constructed  by  the  Court  of 
Directors  is  on  her  way  to  Madras. 

The  total  income  of  the  Madras  Presidency  for  the  year 
1855-56  is  thus  estimated  ; — 

Land  Revenue,  ..  ..  Rs.     3,44,32,000 

Salt,  ...  49,50,000 

Tribute,  ..  36,00,000 

Abkaree,  ..  ..  ..  ..  22,45,000 

Customs,  ..  ..  ..  ..  11,00,000 

Moturpha,        . .  . .  . .  . .  10,77,000 

Miscellaneous,  . .  . .  ...  5,03,000 

General  department  in-  *) 

eluding  Stamps,  Post  [  1 2,18,000 

Office,  &c.  ) 

MihtaiY  miscellaneous,     ...  ...  ...  2,93,000 

Judicial  miscellaneous,      ...  ...  ...  1 ,42,000 

Marine,  ...  ...  ...  ...  79,000 

Extraordinary  Receipts,  ...  ...  80,000 

— miscellaneous,  ...  ...  5,64«,000 


Total,  ...  5,02,83,000 

"  The  estimated  disbursements  for  the  year  under  report  were 
as  follows  : — The  expenditure,  in  the  General  Department,  was 
assumed  at  Rupees  1,05,66,000.  This  consists  partly  of  Politi- 
cal Disbursements  chargeable  on  the  Revenues,  and  partly  of 
Salaries,  Establishments,  &c.  of  Officers  employed  in  the  Gene- 
ral Department.  The  Political  Disbursements  were  estimated  at 
Rupees  55,87,000.'*  The  Judicial  charges  were  Rs.  36,02,000, 
the  revenue  charges  Rs.  56,97,000.  l^e  marine  department 
costs  Rs.  1,27,000.  The  military  expenditure  amounts  to  Rs. 
2,93,66,000.  The  total  charges  on  Public  Works  are  Us. 
71,61,000,  and  the  extraordinary  charges  to  Rs.  4,43,000, 
and    extraordinary    PuWic    Works  to  Rs.      43,81,000.      The 
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total  disborsements  amount  therefone  to  Ss.  5^69,62,000 
leaving  a  deficit  of  Be.  57,38,000.  ''This  deficiencjr  has, 
however,  been  more  than  met  by  the  balance  on  hand  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  which  amounted  to  17,30,000^ 
lakhs  of  Rupees.  The  result  would  have  been  diffbrent : — 
the  balance  would  have  been  augmented,  instead  of  being 
swallowed  up ; — a  surplus,  instead  of  a  deficit,  of  receipts  would 
have  been  exhibited,  to  the  extent  of  Bupees  24^29^000  or 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, — ^if  the  Expenditure 
on  account  of  the  Madras  Troops,  which  are  not  actually  serving 
within  this  Presidency  had  not  been  carried  to  account.'^ 
Certain  reforms  in  matters  of  account  and  audit  are  described, 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  the  coinage  of  the  year  has  been  Bs. 
55,7^,000.  The  bullion  presented  at  the  mint  by  merchants 
has  been  Bs.  72,61,000.  The  daily  delivery  of  rupees  was  raised 
to  86,000  a  day  for  about  a  month,  but  the  work  wore  out  the 
cattle  which  turn  the  laminating  mills.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Mint  is  Bs.  1,30,404  and  the  receipts  Bs.  2,09,074.  ''  During 
the  year  under  review  two  Chaplains  and  four  Assistant  Chap- 
lains have  been  added  to  the  Establishment.of  the  Church  of 
England,  making  the  number  of  the  former  13  and  of  the  latter 
22.''  Chiurches  have  been  erected  at  Combaconum,  Nellore, 
Mercara,  Palamcottah,  Cuddapah  and  Secundrabad. 

The  Nuwaub  of  the  Carnatic  died  on  7  th  October,  1855  without 
issue.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  the  Baja  of  Tanjore  died 
leaving  no  issue.  In  both  cases  the  office  and  dignity  have  ceas- 
ed, but  liberal  provision  is  to  be  made  for  all  relatives.  The  Baja 
of  Travancore  has  been  warned  as  to  the  misgovemment  existing 
in  his  State.  In  February,  1856  a  petty  Chief  of  Purlah  Kimedy 
roused  the  Soorahs  and  other  savage  tribes  to  outrage,  but  the 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures  of  the  Government  suppressed 
the  movement. 

6343  coolies  have  emigrated  to  the  Mauritius  during  the  year. 
The  emigrants  proceed  to  this  island  cheerfully,  and  often  renew 
their  engagements  with  the  planters ;  Emigration  to  the  West  la* 
dies  is  suspended  by  the  immensely  increased  denand  for  la- 
bour throughout  the  Presidency.  Cotton  gins  of  improved  con- 
struction have  been  introduced  by  Government.  The  experi- 
ments to  introduce  merino  sheep  from  Mysore,  however,  have 
failed.  Exhibitions  of  agricultural  produce  have  been  sanction- 
ed in  each  Zillah,  and  Bs.  60^000  allowed  for  prizes.  There  are 
conservancy  establishments  for  the  preservation  of  forests  in  Ca- 
nara,  Malabar,  and  Coimbatore.  In  all  they  pay  their  expenses 
and  return  a  profit.  A  separate  establishment  for  the  entire 
Presidency  is  about  to  be  organized.  The  report  records  a  few 
partial  surveys,  mentions  that  the  observatory  is  maintained, 
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and  observes  tbat  the  Oovemment  eentral  museum^  Madras 
''  instituted  14tli  August^  1851^  by  Notification  of  Government ; 
contains  82,000  specimens,  viz,  (I.)  A  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, with  12,000  specimens,  illustrative  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
Palseontology,  and  Zoology ;  (II.)  A  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy, with  9,000  specimens,  illustrative  of  raw  materials  in  tho 
Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Kingdoms ;  Machinery,  Manu- 
factures, Sculptures,  Models,  and  the  Plastic  Art ;  (III.)  A  Mu- 
seum of  Geographical  Geology,  with  7,000  specimens ;  (IV.)  A 
PubKc  Library  of  1500  books;  (V.)  Coins,  Antiquities,  &c.,  and 
(VL)  A  Zoological  Collection  of  Animals/'  The  success  of  the 
vaccine  establishment  has  diminished,  the  decrease  of  children 
vaccinated  in  seven  districts  being  23,103.  The  total  of  opera- 
tions however  has  been  4,10,372,  and  the  vaccine  lymph  is  con- 
sidered efficient.  The  ratio  of  failures  is  77.9  per  1000.  The 
expense  is  Bs.  28,808.  The  number  of  patients  treated  in  the 
35  Civil  Dispensaries  amounts  to  1,84,069,  and  the  cost  to  Us. 
62,990.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Army  during  the  year 
has  been  satisfactory.  The  ratio  of  mortality  was  2.1  per  cent, 
among  the  European  and  1.1  among  the  native  soldiery.  The 
Appendix  contains  the  returns  summarized  above,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  census  taken  in  1851.  It  exhibits  a  population  of 
2,38,01,697,  of  whom  1,10,50,118  are  males  and  1,05,81,584 
females^  1,99,01,808  Hindoos,  and  16,79,899  Mussalmans. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  COCHIN. 

Far  1855-56. 

On  23rd  July,  1856,  Lieut.  General  W.  Cullen  reports  that  the 
Appeal  Court  of  Cochin  consists  of  one  Hindoo,  one  East  Indian, 
and  one  Shastiy.  There  are  two  Zillah  Courts  each  with  two 
Judges,  and  a  Shastry.  There  are  no  Moonsiff's  Courts,  but  in 
Chittoor  the  Tehsildar  is  also  a  Moonsiff.  In  the  native  year 
1,03,01,045  cases  were  filed  of  which  1040  were  decided.  The  Ap- 
peal Court  disposes  of  criminal  cases,  andin  extreme  cases  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Rajah  and  Resident.  In  the  year  mentioned  above  221 
criminal  cases  were  disposed  of.  The  Dewan  is  the  Magistrate^ 
and  tlie  Tehsildar  PolioB  Officers.    The  Revenues  amount  to 

Land  Revenue,  Rs.    4,10,996 

Teak, 


Customs, 

Salt,    .. 

Tobacco^ 

Pfeppcr, 

Hiscellaneous, 

Abkaree^ 


« • 
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87,656 
85,075 
1,09,163 
55,875 
21,875 
25,809 
6,961 
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The  provision  for  education  consists  ''  a  small  Englisli 
School  at  Ervacolum  for  40  boys,  a  School  at  Trichoor  for  20, 
and  an  English  School  for  the  Jews  in  the  Town  of  Mutton- 
cherry.  The  total  expense  is  about  2,000  Rupees  per  annum." 
There  are  5881  scholars  in  the  vernacular  schools. 

The  roads  throughout  the  province  are  excellent.  The  coun^ 
try  is  irrigated  from  tanks  and  the  fall  of  rain  is  large.  The 
Company's  post  does  not  pass  through  Cochin.  A  few  guards 
are  kept  up  at  an  expense  of  Rs.  16,504.  The  population 
amounts  to  3,31,693  of  whom  9764  are  Bramhuns,  81,082 
Syrian  Christians.  The  teak  forests  are  diminishing.  ''  Iron 
for  agricultural  purposes,  is  manufactured  from  the  magnetic 
iron  sand  and  iron  lateritic  clays  which  abound  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  province.  No  other  ores  have  been 
discovered.  As  in  Travancore  the  high  mountains  and 
partial  table  lands  of  Cochin  as  well  as  all  the  lower  de- 
tached ranges  towards  the  sea  coast,  appear  to  consist  ex- 
clusively of  granite,  gneiss,  and  horn-blende  rocks.  Lateritc 
occupies  much  of  the  low  country  as  usual,  but  with  gra- 
nitic or  gneiss  rocks  constantly  appearing  at  the  sur&ce^ 
even  to  within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  Sea  Coast.  Towards 
the  East  of  the  Chittoor  District  commence  those  widely 
distributed  deposits  of  kunkur  and  travertine  which  cover  so 
great  a  portion  of  the  District  of  Coimbatore  to  the  North,  as 
well  as  to  the  East,  towards  Oodamalacotah,  &c.''  The  total 
disbursements  amount  to  7,26,973,  and  the  total  revenue  to  Rs. 
7^40,522.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Company  is  two  lakhs  of 
rupees.  The  Government  has  eight  lakhs  of  rupees  invested  in 
Company's  paper  derived  from  the  tobacco  monopoly. 


TRAVANCORE. 
In  1855-56. 

On  21st  July,  1856,  Lieut.  General  CuUen,  Resident,  Travan- 
core and  Cochin  reports  that  Travancore  contains  an  Appeal 
Courts  of  four  Jndges  and  five  Zillah  Courts  of  two  Judges 
and  a  Shastry.  There  are  15  Moonsiflfs  Courts.  The  Moon- 
si  flb  receive  from  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  40  each.  The  Law  is  Hindoo 
law  modified  in  particular  cases.  In  1030  the  number  of 
suits  filed  and  received  was  6,945  ;  of  which  5,626  were  decid- 
ed. The  Judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  are  the  Criminal  Judges ; 
one  of  them  goes  on  circuit  half  yearly.  Their  powers  are 
limited ; — 
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7ine.     Imprisonment  Lashes.        Security  for 
with  hard  Good  Conduct, 

labaur. 

Crimioal  Courts  1^0  Bjb.          1  year  20  500  Rupees. 

Circuit, 200,,             8    „  36  1,000      „ 

Appeal, Discretion-  14    „  36  Discretion- 
ary, ary. 

Heavy  sentences  are  submitted  to  the  Rajah  and  the  Resident. 
In  the  same  year  604  Criminal  cases  were  decided.     It  is  pro- 
posed to  appoint  Civil  and  Sessions  Judges.    Convicts  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  roads. 
The  Revenue  amounts  to 

Land  Revenue, 

Dtrtdes, 

Salt  (Country,) 

•*—  (Bombay,) 

CardamumSj. . 

Tobacco, 

Pepper, 

Miscellaneous, 

Abkaree, 

Stamped  paper  is  not  used  except  for  sales,  mortgages  or 
transfers  of  property.  The  rates  are  very  low.  Tobacco  is  now 
smuggled  into  the  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the  revenue  is 
rapidly  deteriorating.  There  is  a  free-school  at  Trevandrum 
with  120  boys  of  all  castes.  ''The  course  of  instruction  is 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Oeography,  Mathematics,  including  Al- 
gebra and  G-eometry,  &c.  There  are  also  several  private  Eng- 
lish Schools  in  different  parts  of  Travancore,  besides  those  con- 
ducted bv  the  Members  of  the  Church  and  London  Mission  Socie- 
ties." The  private  schools  are  very  numerous,  the  Mission  schools 
educating  6,992  children,  and  other  schools  19,700.  The  road 
from  the  frontier  to  Trevandrum  is  in  tolerable  order.  There  is  a 
system  of  irrigation  in  four  talooks,  but  not  maintained  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Alleppee  is  the  principal  port,  and  all  monopoly 
articles  are  there  collected  and  sold.  It  is  an  open  road-stead  but 
safe  and  convenient.  Quilon  has  a  tolerable  anchorage  but  its 
importance  has  diminished.  There  are  14  Protestant  Missionaries 
in  Travancore.  ''  The  Travancore  Gtovemment  maintain  a  body 
of  Infantry  called  the  Nair  Brigade,  consisting  of  2  Battalions 
of  750  bayonets  each.'^  It  is  commanded  by  a  Captain  of  Mad- 
ras Infantry  with  two  European   officers,  two  '' local' '  officers. 


Bs. 

15^6,427 

ff 

1,95,144 

if 

1,16,936 

if 

1,53,706 

}f 

1,17,962 

9> 

10,00,000 

i* 

1,75,744 

ff 

1,62,211 

ii 

66,899 

99 

41,450 
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and  a  local  Medical  officer.  It  costs  Rs.  1,28^081.  The'popula* 
tion  of  Travancore  in  1854  was  22,63,647.  The  Syrian  Chris- 
tians  number  1,91,009.  There  are  1,40,000  soil  slaves.  The 
forests,  chiefly  of  teak,  are  a  monopoly.  There  is  no  mining, 
the  Ohauts  never  having  been  examined  with  care.  Considerable 
attention  is  paid  to  vaccination,  and  £7,054  persons  were  vacci- 
nated last  year,  the  failures  being  only  11  per  cent.  There  are 
charity  hospitals  at  Quilon,  Trevandrum,  and  Alleppee.  An  ob- 
servatory constructed  in  1837-38  costs  Bs.  14,000  a  year,  and  a 
smaller  one  has  recently  been  erected  on  a  peak  in  the  Ghauts  at 
an  altitude  of  6200  feet. 

For  the  eight  years  ending  1853-54  the  financial  position  of 
Travancore  has  been  as  follows  : — 

The  average  Annual  Receipts  have  been  about,  . .      40  Lakhs. 

Although  one  year,  owing  to  drought,  the  Receipts 
were  only,. .         .  •  . .  ...         ...         ...         86f      » 

The  average  Annual  Disbursements  for  the  same 
interval,  ..         ..  ...  39^      ,> 

Or  below  the  Receipts,     ...  i      9t 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure  since 
1826,  in  Dewasoms,  Ootperahs,  and  the  cost  of  the  Palace.  The 
charges  for  the  administration  of  justice,  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, &c.  have  scarcely  changed  for  30  years^  and  «noant  to  Bs. 
6,52,050.  The  tobacco  is  the  only  monopoly  yet  seriously  en- 
dangered. It  is  feared  that  it  will  not  afford  this  year  more 
than  10^  or  11  lakhs  of  Rupees,  and  must  hereafter  gradually 
diminish,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  smuggled  in  from  Codun 
and  along  the  Coast/'  The  native  Oovemment  wished  to  sus- 
pend payment  of  the  subsidy,  but  this  has  been  declared  imjprao- 
ticable.  '*  The  low  country  of  Travancore,  from  Cochin  to  Qollon, 
has  a  mean  breadth  of  from  40  to  50  miles,  the  beds  of  the  rivers 
at  the  base  of  the  Ghats  nowhere  exceeding  2  or  300  feet  above 
the  sea,  nor  does  the  general  level  of  the  country,  tiioo^ 
much  undulated  and  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  twaj 
hills,  rise  materially  above  that  level.  A  tabto-londi  fom 
60  miles  from  North  to  South,  separates  the  low  comitiy  bm 
the  BistriotB  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly^  its  Northern  hm 
being  from  20  to  25  miles  broad,  the  Southern  half  about 
8  miles  only.  On  its  Western  ed^,  this  high  land  is  about 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  nses  gradually  to  the  Bas^ 
ward,  where  it.  attains  an  altitude  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and 
where  the  temperature  in  the  month  of  January  is  about  60*  and 
in  the  month  of  April  70'/'    European  fruits  have  bectt  tried 
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and  succeed  on  these  high  lands.  Nutmegs^  cotton  and  coffee  have 
been  intnodaced  into  Travancore  by  a  Madras  firm. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  BOMBAY. 

For  1855-56. 

The  Presidency  of  Bombay  contains  eight  zillalis.  ''  In  six  of 
these  there  is  a  Judge.  In  Oandeish  and  Sholapore^  there  are 
only  Assistant  Judges.  In  three  Zillahs  there  are  Senior  Assistant 
Judges  at.  detached  stations.^'  There  are  moreover  7  Principal  Sud-» 
der  Ameensy  13  Sudder  Ameens  and  73  Moonsiffs.  ''  The  Zillah 
Judges  have  power  to  decide  original  suits  and  appeals  involving 
80108  of  any  amount.  The  Senior  Assistant  Judge^  at  a  detached 
Station,  has  power  to  decide  appeals  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute 
smounts  to  Rupees  5,000.  An  Assistant  Judge  is,  in  tiie  first 
instance,  strictly  an  Assistant  to  the  Judge,  performing  such  du* 
ties  in  the  Judge's  Office  as  may  be  entrusted  to  him.  But  he 
Bisy  be  invested  with  power  to  decide  appeals  up  to  Rs.  5,000. 
A  Sadder  Ameen  has  power  to  try  original  suits  not  involving 
larger  sums  than  Rupees  10,000.  A  Moonsiff  has  power  to 
try  original  suite  not  involving  larger  sums  than  Rupees  5,000." 
The  principal  reform  introduced  during  the  year  has  been  to 
change  the  ministerial  officers  of  the  native  courts  into  servants 
of  the  State.  Formerly  they  were  servants  of  the  Judges,  paid 
by  them,  and  removed  by  them.  The  returns  of  civil  business 
exhibit  an  excessive  amount  of  arrears  caused  by  frequent 
vacancies  from  sickness.  The  same  courts  decide  all  criminal 
cases,  the  power  of  the  Sessions  Judge  extending  to  seven  years' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  of  a  Senior  Assistant  Session 
Judge  and  an  Assistant  Session  Judge  to  two  years.  ''  The 
Magbtrate  and  his  Assistants  can  adjudge  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  one  year.^' 

The  attention  of  Government  has  been  directed  anxiously  to 
the  question  of  torture.  There  is  no  revenue  torture  in  the  Pre- 
ridencv.  The  police,  however,  occasionally  employ  torture,  and 
painful  cases  transpired  at  Nassick,  Poena,  and  Surat.  The  Go- 
vernment has  dismissed  a  Foujdar  and  removed  a  Magistrate 
for  carelessness  on  the  subject.  The  practice  of  obtaining 
confessions  has  been  discouraged,  and  in  Sind,  a  Non -regu- 
lation Province,  the  police  have  been  prohibited  from  receiving 
them.  In  October,  1855,  an  officer  was  appointed  to  the  supervi- 
sion <rf  the  Police  establishments,  under  the  title  of  Commissioner 
of  Police.  *^  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  each  CoUectorate  has 
its  Superinteiftd^  of  Police,  a  Military  or  Uncovenanted  Officeic» 
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under  whose  command  the  Police  force  of  ihe  District,  both 
Village  and  Stipendiary,  ii  placed,  and  to  whom,  as  an  Aseds- 
tant  of  the  Magistrate,  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  making  all  ar- 
rangements for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  apprehension  of 
criminals/'  Among  his  duties  is  a  reorganisation  of  the  village 
police,  which  has  been  actively  commenced,  and  the  stipendiai^ 
Police  have  been  more  efficiently  distributed  over  the  districts. 
A  thorough  reform  has  also  been  commenced  in  the  Police  of 
the  Presidency  town,  under  the^superintendence*of  Mr.  Poijett. 
An  Inspector  of  Jails  has  been  appointed,  penal  discipline  has 
been  rendered  more  strict,  and  under  his  supervision,  there  is  al- 
ready a  perceptible  diminution  of  mortality  in  the  Jails  thou^ 
the  number  of  prisoners  has  been  -increased.  "  The  Presiden* 
cy  of  Bombay  comprises,  in  all,  about  1,40,407  square  miles,  of 
which  63,599  are  included  inliie  Province  of  Sind,  and  75,808 
represent  the  extent  ofirhe  British  possessions  in  the  Provinces 
of  Western  India,  known 'as  Giizerat,  the  Deocan,  ELhandmsh,  the 
Southern  Mahratta  Country,  and 'the  Konkan.'^ 

There  are  thirteen  CoUectorates  exclusive  of  Sind  which  is 
managed  as  a  Non-regolation  Province.  In  the  CoUectorates 
the  Collector  is,  as-to  almost  atl  revenue  questions,  subject  to  the 
ordinary  courts.  In  Sind  he  is  responsible  only  to  Govern* 
ment.  The  Report  enters  into  a  description  of  each  CoUectorate 
which  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

District.        Area  aqvusre  miles.  Population,      Capital. 

Ahmedabad, 4,402  €(,53,730  Ahmedabad« 

Kaira,  1,375  5,8Q,631  None. 

Broach,   1,851  2,90,984  Broach. 

Surat,  1,4«2  4,93,934  Surat. 

Khandeish,  12,078  7,85^744  None. 

Tanna, 5,400  8,74,570  Tanna. 

Poona, 5,250  6,98,587  Poona. 

Ahmednugger, 10,078  10,02,733  Ahmednugger. 

Shokpoor,    8,565  6,85,587  Sholapoor. 

Sattara, 11,000  12,19,673  Sattara. 

Belgaum, 6,515  10,85,738  Belgaum. 

Dharwar, 3,790  7,57,849  

Rutnagherry, 4,500  6,65,238  Rutnagherry. 

Bombay, 20  5,20,800  Bombay. 

Kurrachee, 19,240  3,44,144  Kurrachee. 

Hydrabad,  Hydrabad. 

Shikarpoor, 11,582  5,13,674  Shikarpoor. 

This  CoUectorate  ia  watered  by  the  Gharr,  a  branch  of  tiie 
Indus  recently  connected  with  the  Narra.  "  It  is  indicative  of 
the  great  returns  derivable  from  a  Public  Work,  well  conceived 
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and  judiciously  execnted,  that  this  new  cut  hae  in  one  season  paid 
eight-fold  its  own  cost/'  It  is  expected,  that  the  frontier  dis« 
tricts  settled  by  the  plundering  tribes  will  yield  a  revenue  of  two 
lakhs  of  rupees. 

The  land  revenue  system  of  the  Presidencv  is  the  R;fotwareei 
interrupted  by  village  holdings.  In  Sind  the  old  grain  assess- 
ment has  been  commuted  for  a  light  cash  assessment^  in  most 
districts.  The  Aevenue  Survey  has  been  nearly  completed  in  the 
Southern  Division,  but  the  hereditary  fiurmera  of  Rutnagherry 
offer  a  strong  opposition.  Several  improvements  of  detail  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  Survey,  and  ahenated  lands  are  surveyed 
whether  their  owners  like  it  or  not.  The  enquiry  into  alienated 
revenues  commenced  in  1848^  and  has  been  steadily  prosecuted. 
1,08,200  claims  have  been  received,  of  which  1,00,000  remain  for 
adjudication.  Frauds  to  a  great  extent  have  been  discovered  in 
claims  to  small  pieces  of  land.  The  expenditure  of  the  department 
has  been  in  all  Bs*  1,18,464.  The  annual  revenue  immediately 
saved  is  Rs.  £4,630,  and  the  revenue  to  be  saved  after  the  lapse 
of  one  or  more  lines  Rs.  63,212.  The  emoluments  of  village 
officers  have  been  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  endless  sub-division. 
The  service  of  Gk>vemment  is  now  therefore  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. 
The  amount  of  customs  levied  during  the  year  has  been  on 

Imports, Rs.     28,59,672 

£xports,    ...         ...         ...         ...      33,81,238 

Total, 61,90,910 

This  shows  an  increase  of  Rs.  40,827  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  custom  revenue  of  Sind  amounts  to  Rs.  70,000  but  much 
of  it  is  levied  in  Bombay.  The  frontier  duties  amount  to  Rs. 
65,276.  All  duties  on  the  inland  frontier  of  Sind  have  ceased ; 
the  Khan  of  Khelat  now  levies  only  8  annas  a  maund  on  all 
goods.  The  salt  revenue  '^  is  realised  from  an  Excise  duty  levied, 
at  the  pans,  on  all  Salt  removed,  at  the  rate  generally  of  12 
annas  per  Indian  maund  of  82  lbs.''  The  excise  amounted  dur- 
ing the  year  to  Rs.  27,49,677.  The  opium  revenue  is  levied  by 
a  tax  of  Rs.  400  a  chest,  and  amounts  to  Rs.  1,00,56,400.  A 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  four  Inspectors  have  been  ap- 
pointed. The  Government  grants  to  private  schools,  a  school- 
house,  contingencies,  and  hiJf  the  chiyrge  for  masters.  Sixty 
sehoob  have  been  thus  established,  and  20  will  immediately  be 
created.  A  searching  examination  has  been  made  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Colleges.  It  has  drawn  the  attention  of  Oovemment 
to  much  requiring  correction.  The  native  gentry  in  Kattywar 
aiid  aome  towns  of  Guzerat  have  given  munificent  donations  to- 
wvda  education. 

a  2 
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Public  Works  hsve  been  checked  by  fke  abMnce  of  sdentifle 
Engineers ;  of  eighteen  Captains  in  the  Corps  five  only  have 
been  available,  and  oi  thirty-ttro  first  Lieutenants  only  fif«> 
teen.  There  is  not  one  eecond  Lieutenant  in  the  Bombay 
Array  who  is  duly  qnalified  for  Engineering  Service.  Twelve 
gentl^nen  have  b^n  sent  oat  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  but 
they  want  eiq^erience.  The  changes  also  have  been  exoessively 
frequent.    The  following  shews  the  work  accomplisfaed  : — 

Expended  on  Roads  ahd  Bridges,  . .  Rupees  12^88,695  11    9 

Docks,  Dock  Ybrd,  Ofilces,  and  Build- 
ings for  Marine  |ratrposes>     . .  ,f         71^891     9  11 

Piers  and  Jetties,  and  clearances  of 
Tidal  Rivers  and  Cft^eks,        . .         . .         „         23,652     7    8 

Light  Houses  and  Beacohs,  . .         „  6,914    3    2 

Reclamation  of  Land  from  the  Sea,         „      1,20,159    4    0 

Canals,  Irrigational  Bondaras,  Tanks, 
and  Wells, „      8,46,586  18    0 

Fortifications,  MagaatneiEs  and  Mi*> 
litary  Store-houses  and  Officei^,  fcc.,  „      8,25,64^  11    0 

Barracks  and  Buildings  connected 
therewith,         „      2,84,800  16    6 

Schools,        „         27,082     9    6 

Hospitsils,     . .  ,1         34,716  12  11 

Churches,  Burial  Grounds,  &c.,      . .         „  16,698     4  11 

Jails  and  Buildings  for  Police  pur-> 
poses,    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         „      1^11,622  11    2 

Miscellaneous :  Oovcrnment  Houses, 
Cutcherries,  Travellers'  Bungalows, 
Dhumimsalas,   Ferries,   Post    Offices, 

Telegraph  Stations,  &c.  ftc.,  . .         . .         „      2,50,484    0    8 

*      ■         ■■■■■■ 

Total,  Rupees,  . .  29,08,892  2  9 
The  most  important  original  works  are :-— *' iower  Nana 
Bunds — ^Original  cost.  Rupees  36,666 — Net  Revenue,  Rupees 
84,604.  Fordwah  Canal — Original  cost.  Rupees  900,  additional 
cost.  Rupees  4,600 ;  in  all  Rupees  5,500'^Net  Revenue,  Rupees 
78,600.  Pigi  £«»(!— Original  cost.  Rupees  9,818— Net  Revenue 
Rupees  78,754.  Balawulpoor  Bund,  in  the  Sehwan  Depuip  CoUee- 
iorate — Original  cost,  Bnpees  US — Net  Revenue,  Rupees  1,476." 
The  Report  proceeds  to  detail  ttie  lustory  of  the  RailwiQr  works 
and  observes  that  the  Bhore  Ghaut  has  been  finally  sanotion- 
od  as  the  point  of  ascent,  to  the  lands  beyond  the  range.  Dur* 
big  the  year  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  line  has  been  extend- 
ed  iSrom  Callian  to  Campoolee  or  53|  miles  in  all.  ''  l%e  works 
on  the  Bhore  Ghaut,  as  well  as  the  section  to  Poona,  wefs 
commenced  in  January,  1856.    The  south-east  extension,  mSar 
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»  to  Sliolftpoar^  a  diatanoe  c(  165  miles,  was  aba  sanctioned^ 
sad  tlie  worlc9  wet^  oon^m^nced  in  March.  Without  waitbg  for 
the  w(»kiiig  plaQ0,  the  cpQti»cts  have  been  let  on  rates.  Sai^ction 
was  qIso  given  to  the  construction  of  the  Thull  Ghaut  incline,  and 
for  the  North-east  line,  as  far  aa  Julgaum  (nules  210 ;)  all  these 
are  now  being  staked  out,  and  t^ders  will  be  invited  during  the 
ensuing  year.  Surveys  o^  extensions  from  Jubbulpoor  to  Mcrza* 
pwe  a  distance  of  237  miles,  were  also  seut  in,  and  of  a  branch 
t0  Oomrawuttee  aud  Nagpoor>  a  length  of  246  milesj  of  which 
ktter  the  eoQstmetion  hm  been  sanctioned.  It  has  now, 
theiefore,  89  miles  open  fof  t;rafie;  219  miles  let  to  contract 
sad  under  eonstruotion ;  210  mi^es  sanctioned  and  being  pre- 
pared for  oontraet ;  691  sedles  surveyed,  but  construction  not 
yet  sanctioned.^'  The  Baroda  ai34  Central  India  Railway  com- 
pletsd  their  survey  froffi  Surat  to  Broaqhr  and  broke  ground  oa 
lit  May,  1856.  Th9  Sind  Railway  ha^  bee^:  employed  surveying 
Hoes  b^ween  Kurradhee  and  difib^ent  pointsi  ^pon  the  Indus. 

The  Indian  Navy  includes  tw^v^  steamen;,  two  of  1 800  ton^ 
and  two  o£  1450,  and  nine  saiUiig  ve^eK  ofke  of  fourteen,  and  two 
sf  twefare  gons.  A  new  Steam  frigate  has  been  laid  down,  but 
dfirin|^  the  year  there  have  been  no  important  measures  connect. 
ed  with  the  Navy,  the  pilotage  dues,  or  the  harbours  of  the 
Fresideacy.  The  following  statement  e^ews  the  ^n^ncial  p9ai* 
lioii  of  the  Tremdewy : — 

RECEIPTO. 
Geaenl  Departpient^iaduding  Sind  and 

Sattan^         21,76,097-3-1 

Jadieial    «      ditto      ditto        4itto     ...  8,86,378.1.5 

Iterenae          ditto      ditto        ditto    ...  4^64,64i,73(K6.8 

MariAS            ditto      ditto        Sind    ...  6.47,316-7-6 

Uititaiy         dillo     ditto       ditto    ...  10,81,185.1.2 

Tribiite,      8,86,6^-8-2  ^,16,90,405-11-0 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
Qenenl  Dept.  induding  Sind  and  Sattara,  l,21,6a,037-2.8 
Judicial  ditto  ditto  ditto  ...  43<48,631^-7 
Beraniie  ditto  ditto  ditto  ...  1,91,85,938-95 
Uarine  ditto  ditto  Sind  .••  26,81,179.4-3 
Military  ditto  ditto  Sind  and  Sattara,  1,97,50,421-14.10 
lUbute  and  Gnioowar  Cession,    1,16,985-7-115,12,50,498.1  l-r 

Sabvice  Bupeea, 3,39,911-15-4 

Showing  a  surplus  of  8^39^911-  The  cost  of  the  civil  establish- 
ments amounts  to  Us.  4,44^570. 

The  number  of  Chaplains  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  has  been 
increased  to  32.  There  are  21  churches  consecrated  and  eight 
not  consecrated.  Eight  more  are  under  construction.  The  Re- 
port  details  the  political  transactions  of  the  year.  No  events  hftve 
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occurred  of  the  slightest  interest  except  the  blockade  of  Berbers. 
This  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  to  compel  the 
surrender  of  the  Somalia  who  attacked  Lieut.  Barton^  and  mur- 
dered Lieut.  Stroyan.  The  men  have  not  been  sarrendered 
but  the  Somalis  have  lost  their  entire  trade. 

*'  The  only  measures  of  general  interest  in  the  Military  De« 
partment,  have  been  the  introduction  of  Army  Sdiools,  and 
the  experiments  with  the  rifle  invented  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  Jacob. 
This  rifle  is  four-grooved,  with  a  new  conical  ball  and  shdl. 
The  result  of  a  trial  was  convincii^i  that,  before  •  small  body 
of  marksmen  armed  with  such  weapons,  no  Battery  of  Artillery 
could  long  hold  its  ground  ;  for  a  box  filled  with  powder  wss 
exploded  by  a  shell  fiired  at  800  yards,  and  from  the  effect  of  the 
shells  on  the  butt,  it  was  evident  that  the  same  result  would 
have  been  attained  at  the  greatest  range  from  which  practice 
was  made,  tnz.  1,200  yards  ;  the  shells  on  exploding  tearing  out 
a  large  fragment  of  the  wall/^  A  Normal  Schcxd  has  been 
established  for  training  School  Masters  for  native  soldiers. 

The  miscellaneous  work  of  the  year  has  been  important.  Mea- 
sures have  been  taken  for  systematic  enquiry  into  the  enormous 
alienations  of  the  PuUic  Revenue  in  Ouserat.     Plans  have  been 
under  consideration  for  improving  the  ports  of   Ouzerat,  and 
measures  of  irrigation  have  been  considered.    The  census  has 
been  delayed,  but  in     1851    the  population  of  Bombay  was 
1,02,66,746  souls,  and  of  Sind  15,71,908  souls.     The  cotton 
farms  in  Broach  and  Surat  have  been  broken  up  as  failures,  but 
Dr.  Forbes  in  Dharwar  has  introduced  an  important  improve- 
ment on  the  saw-gin.    Attention  has  been  paid  to  th£  planting 
of  Babool,  Teak  and  other  useful  trees,  and  the  stores  of  timber 
in  the  dockyard  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
servator of  Forests. ''  Up  to  the  1st  January,  1856, 386  Towns  and 
Villages  of  this   Presidency   (of  which  292  are  in  the  Sattara 
Collectorate)  were  brought  under  the  operation  of  Act  XXVI- 
of  1850.*'    Very  little  improvement  has,   however,  been   ef- 
fected  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns,  and  the  popular 
plans  of  taxation  are  exceedingly  vague.    The  Grovernment  is 
of  opinion  that  municipal  taxation  should  be  made  compulsory. 
A  scheme  has  been  sanctioned  for  supplying  Bombay  with  water 
at  a  cost  which  will  probably  amount  to  30  lakhs  of  rupees. 
The  money  has  been  advanced  by  Government  to  the  Municipality. 
"  The  Medical  Department  of  this  Presidency  consists  of  55  Sur- 
geons, including  8  members  of  the  Medical  Board  and  5  Super- 
intending Surgeons,  130  Assistant  Surgeons,  112  Warrant  Me- 
dical Officers,  inclusive  of  Apothecaries,  Stewards  and  Assistant 
Apothecaries.     In  the  Subordinate  Medical  Establishments  are 
included  223  Hospital  Assistants  and  152  Apprentices.''    Seveu 
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Aanatant  Saif;eons  nave  been  appointed  Superintendents  of  Vaocu- 
nation  and  last  year  th^  vaccinated  2,58^872  persons.  There  are 
hospitals  at  every  Civu  and  Military  station.  Each  Civil  hos«> 
pital  has  a  dispensary.     There  are  ten  Civil  Dispensaries^ 

The  Appendices  contain  the  tables  summarized  above.^  The 
most  important  returns  may  be  thus  summarized  : — 

In.  the  Sudder  Court  Civil  Suits  kst^      . .      2  y.  6  >m.     3d. 

Districts  and  City  Judges,  ...  1  y.  1  m.   10  d. 

Subordinate  Judges,.^.  ...  ..      3y.  .S^m.     Id. 

Assistant  Judges,  ...  ...  1  y.  ^.m.  13  d. 

Principal  Sudder  Ameens,.     ...  ..  3  m.  15  d. 

Sudder  Ameens, ...  4  m.  12  d. 

Moonsiffis,  ..  ....  ...  7<  m.     5  d. 

Criminal  cases  referred  to  Nizamut  Adawlut  last,       105  days. 

Persons  apprehended,  ...  ...  58^677. 

Convicted,        . .  ....  ...  .. .  41,330. 

Capitally  punished,. .  •  •  ...  19. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OE  BENGAL. 

F&r  1855-56. 

Bengal,  Behar  and  Orissa,  have  an  area  of  2,53,000  square 
miles.  ''  The  existing  Civil  Courts  in  Bengal  are  Her  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Small  Cause  Court  at  Calcutta ;  the 
Court  of  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut,  the  Courts  of  the  Zillah 
Judges,*  the  Principal  Sudder  Ameens,.the  Sudder  Ameens  and 
the  Moonsiffs  in  the  Interior.''  A  Moonsiff  has  jiurisdiction 
up  to  Bs.  800,  a  Sudder  Ameen  up  to  Rs.  1,000,  and  a  Principal 
Sudder  i^meen  to  any  amount.  ^Erom  all  decisions  of  the  Moon- 
siff and  Sudder  Ameea  there  is  an  Appeal  to  the  Zillah  JTud^; 
From  all  decisions  of  the  Principal  Sudder  Ameen  where  the  viJue 
of  the  property  dees  not  exceed  5,000  Rupees,  there  is  an  Appeal 
to  the  Zillah  Judge>  where  the  value  is  above  5,000  Rupees, 
the  Appeal  is  to  the  Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut."  There  is  a 
further  or  special  appeal  from  all  decisions  passed  by  the  Judge 
or  Principal  Sudder  Ameen  if  the  decision  has  failed  to  deter- 
mine all  the  issues  or  is  contrary  to  law,  or  if  any  document  has 
been  misconstrued,  if  there  is  ambiguity  in  the  decision,  or  if 
there  is  substantial  error  of  procedure  on^the  £ek^  of  the  record. 
There  are  twenty-six  Zillah  Judges  ivt  Bengal,  and  a  Principal 
Sudder  Ameen  in  every  district  where  there  is  a  Judge.  In 
two  districts,  Monghyr  and  Furreedpore  there  are  Principal 
Sudder  Ameens  specmlly  belonging  to  the  district.  There  are  27 
Suddur  Ameens,  51  Moonsi&  of  the  first,  and  151  Moonsi£^  of 
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tlie  second  grade.  "  The  number  of  Original  soitff  which 
before  the  Courts  of  Original  Jurisdiction  in  1855  was  1,15359. 
Of  these  46,415  were  decided  on  their  merits,  548  were  dis- 
missed on  ddfault;  27,619  were  adjusted  or  withdrawn;  leaving 
86,337  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Of  these  cases  (mly 
2,438  came  before  European  Judges,  whilst  the  great  bulk, 
amounting  to  77,084  were  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Native 
Judges,"     Of  these  : — 

1  Connected  with  the  land  rent,       . .  15,702 

2  Otherwise  connected  with  land,     ^ .       7,250 

8  Connected  with  debts,  wages,  &c.,  46,177 

4  Caste,  Religion,  &c.,  361 

5  Indigo,  Sugar,  Silk,  &c., 2,138 

71,628 
The  new  law  of  evidence  has  reduced  the  number  of  suits  on 
bonds.  Under  that  law  the  parties  can  be  examined,  and  the 
money  lenders  do  not  like  to  give  evidence  in  Court,  till  every 
other  chance  has  failed.  Of  the  entire  number  of  suits  81,211 
were  decidedin  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  to  15,204  in  favour  of  defen- 
dant, a  proof  of  the  general  integrity  of  suitors.  The  average 
duration  is : — 

1855. 
Yem 

'*  Sudder  Court,    . . 

Zillah  Judges, 

Additional  Judges, 

Principal  Sudder  Ameens, 

Sudder  Ameens,   . . 

Moonsiffs, . . 

Act  XVI.  of  1853,  enlarged  the  opportunities  of  appeal  to  the 
Sudder  Court,  and  has  therefore  increased  and  delayed  litigation. 
The  total  value  of  the  suits  pending  on  31st  Dec,  1855,  was: — 

'' Original  Suits, Es.  3,57,18,544 

ZUlah  Appellate  Courts, „       21,67,274 

Sudder  Court,       „     1,47,96,882 

Total,  ...  „  5,26,77,650 
The  establishment  for  the  trial  of  Civil  Suits  costs  about 
Rs.  20,00,000.  The  Report  analyses  the  decisions  in  the  Non- 
regulation  Provinces,  and  proceeds.  '^  The  following  Courts  are 
established  in  Bengal  for  the  administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice:— 1.  Her  Majesty's  Supreme  Court.  2.  The  Calcutta 
Magistracy.  3.  The  Nizamut  Adawlut.  4.  The  Sessions 
Judge's  Court.  5.  The  Courts  of  the  Magistrate  and  his  Sub- 
ordinates.''   There  are  87  districts  in  25  of  which  there  is  a 
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Migistnte  while  in  twelve  he  is  also  the  Collector.  There  are 
88  sab-divisions  under  Deputy  or  Assistant  Magistrates^  the 
highest  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  by  a  Magistrate^  is  3 
jmn'  imprisoni&ent,  by  an  Assistant  Magistrate  vrith  special 
poweiBy  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  by  an  Assistant  Magistrate 
two  months'  imprisonment.  The  number  of  persons  apprehended 
during  the  year  was  81,877.  2^875  had  be^n  pending  firom  the 
previous  year,  and  they  were  disposed  of: — 

''  Disdiarged  without  trial,      1 ,083 

Acquitted, 24,357 

Convicted, 52,765 

Committed  for  trial  at  the  Sessions,        . . .  8,857 

Otherwise  disposed  of, 658 

Under  trial  8(>th  December,  2,450" 

In  the  Sessions  Court  of  4027  prisoners,  1860  were  discharged 
without  trial  or  acquitted.  In  the  Sudder  Court,  1,792  persons 
were  brought  up,  of  whom  445  were  released.  The  average  du« 
ration  of  cases  referred  to  the  Sudder  Nisamut  is  181  days.  The 
Beport  analyaeB  the  criminal  returns  of  the  Non«rf  gulation  Pro* 
vinces  «nd  proceeds  to  mention  that  the  general  control  of  the 
Piriice  is  now  under  the  Commissioners.  '*  There  are,  at  present, 
486  Police  Darogahs,  presiding  over  a  corresponding  number  of 
Police  Thannahs  in  the  Lower  Provinces^  so  that,  in  the  37  Dis- 
tricts, the  average  number  o{  Thannahs  is  rather  above  18.  At 
each  Thannah  are  stationed^  besides  the  Darogah,  a  Mohurrir 
or  Clerk,  and  a  Jemadar,  with  ten  or  twelve  Burkundauzes  or 
Constables."  The  main  body  of  the  Police  are  the  village  Chow- 
keedars.  The  machinery  is  very  inadequate,  the  following  being 
the  return  of  thefts  and  burglaries : — 

■3         a      fe     -s 


ft 


Thefts.         13,734  5,110  8,110  8,997  3,813  202  105 ")  <.  ^  .,^  ^^  ^^^ 
Burglaries,  19,787  1,995  2,539  1,376  1,375  103    25]  ^»^^»^^'  7»  078 

The  result  is  very  unfavourable,  one  cause  is  the  exceedingly 
small  number  of  complaints  preferred,  but  this  cannot  be  reme- 
died till  the  police  have  been  improved.  The  returns  of  violent 
crime  are  unsatisfactory. 

Murders  Reported,         Persona  arrested.         Tried. 

Fatna,     46  142  37 

Bhaugulpore, . . .  37  74  20 

Bajshahye,     ...  43  134  7 
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The  Sonthal  insurreotion  was  the  great  event  of  the  year,  bnt 
it  has  already  been  specially  reported  on.  The  Sonthals,  excited 
by  the  oppressions  of  the  muhajuns  burst  into  the  plains,  and 
plundered  many  Bengalee  villages.  A  small  force  of  infantry 
put  the  rebels  to  the  rout  below  Rajmehal,  and  in  Bhaogul- 
pore,  where  the  alarm  was  greater,  they  were  checked  by  the 
regular  troops.  A  military  force  in  the  cold  weather  swept 
through  the  country,  and  subjugated  all  who  resisted  The  Son. 
Dials  were  relieved  from  the  operation  of  the  r^ular  laws,  and  a 
Deputy  Commissioner  with  four  Assistants  was  appointed  to  con«. 
duct  the  Civil  administration. 

The  Dacoity  Commissioner  has  been  asmsted  at  Head-quar- 
ters by  Baboo  Chundcr  Seekur  Boy,  and  at  Midnapore  by  Cap- 
tain Keighly  of  the  Thuggee  Department.  In  the  24-Pergaxinahs 
there  were  only  5  cases  in  1855,  and  in  four  of  these  cases  40  out 
of  45  Dacoits  were  convicted,  and  in  the  5th  case  the  gang  after 
escaping  for  some  months  were  ultinuitely  brought  to  justice. 
In  Baraset  and  Howrah  the  crime  has  almost  disappeared.    In 
Hooghly  it  still  eidsts,  but  the  number  of  cases  has  sunk  from 
128  in  1852,  and  59  in  1854  to  33.     ''  In  Burdwan  the  crime 
still  exists,  but  has  been  reduced.     One  man   in  this  district 
had  been  nine  times  arrested,  five  times  committed  for  trial, 
twice  convicted,  and  always  released  by  the  Sudder  Court.    In 
Nuddea  the  crime  has  been  reduced,  but  the  Commissioner's 
proceedings  are  not  yet  matured.       In  Midnapore  Captain 
Keighly  arrested  133  dacoits,  of  whom  15  have  been  transported 
for  life  and  10  for  nine  years,  2  sentenced  to  15  years^  imprison- 
ment, 9  acquitted  by  the   Sessions,  23   released  by  Captain 
Keighly,   and  the  remainder  await  trial.     In  Jessore  dacoily 
has  increased,  the  Commissioner  having  been  able  to  do  nothing. 
The  total  number  of  persons  under  trial  before  the  Dacoity 
Commissioner  during  the  year  amounted  to  229,  of  whom  136 
were  committed  to  the  sessions,  23  were  pending  before  the  De- 
puty Commissioner,   33  were  released  for  want  of  evidence,  5 
died,  and  the  remamder  were  otherwise  disposed  of.''  The  Com- 
missioner complains  that  the  differences  of  opinion  among  the 
Judges  of  the  Sudder  have  not  been  removed  by  any  authorita- 
tive ruling.     Conviction  or  acquittal  still  depends  on  the  Judges 
before  whom  the  prisoners  are  tried. 

The  Office  of  Inspector  of  Jails  was  created  in  1853.  In  Novr. 
1855,  Dr.  Mouat  was  appointed,  and  during  the  succeeding  ten 
months  visited  and  reported  on  45  of  the  Ja^  in  his  ^haj^e.  In 
the  4  Jails  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  in  custody  was 
19,589.  The  entire  cost  was  Rs.  8,14,936.  The  average  total 
cost  of  each  prisoner  was  Rs.  42-10.  The  net  profit  yielded  by 
manufactures  was  Rs«  90,859.    The  discipline  of  all  the  Jails 
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except  Alipoor  jail  is  imperfect,  the  guards  worthless,  and  too 
many  of  the  prisoners  still  employed  upon  the  station  roads. 
In-door  employment  will  shortly  be  provided  for  all  the  prison- 
ers. An  exhibition  of  Jail  manufactures  has  been  held  with 
▼ery  satisfactory  results.  "  The  most  successful  results  that  have 
been  attained  are  at  Alipore,  Hooghly,  Howrali  and  Jessore, 
where  the  value  of  the  labour  of  each  convict  employed  in 
manufactures  has  been  considerable.  The  chief  manufactures 
are  Paper,  Gunny,  Cotton  Cloths,  Blankets,  Carpets,  Thread, 
Twine,  Articles  of  Bamboo,  Ratan  and  Reeds,  and  also  Bricks, 
The  largest  profits  are  made  in  the  Alipoor  Jail,  whilst  Jes- 
sore  and  Rajshye  exhibit  the  largest  profits  among  the  ordinary 
District  Jails.''  Classification  is  as  yet  almost  impossible,  for 
females  entirely  so.  It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  a  central 
Jail  for  all  women  sentenced  to  lengthened  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. The  mean  mortality  among  the  prisoners  has  been 
10.807,  the  greatest  mortality  was  at  Bhaugulpore  where  the 
loss  amounted  to  40.245  per  cent.  This  Jail  was  very  crowded 
but  24.65  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  occurred  firom  cholera.  ''The 
returns  submitted  by  the  Inspector  up  to  30th  April,  1854  show 
that  on  that  date,  out  of  9,305  Male  Hindoo  labouring  Prisoners 
there  were  792  who  could  read  and  write;  and  of  5,122  Male 
Mussulman  labouring  Prisoners,  241  who  could  read  and  write ; 
out  of  825  non-labouring  Male  Hindoo,  222  could  and  write, 
whilst  out  of  457  non-labouring  Male  Mussulman  Prisoners  56 
could  read  and  write.  Among  595  Female  Prisoners,  on  the  same 
date,  there  were  only  3  reported  to  be  able  to  read  and  write/' 

There  are  49  Revenue  jurisdictions  in  Bengal  under  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  besides  Darjeeling,  and  the  Cossyah  hills.  The  re- 
venue in  the  Regulation  Provinces  is  permanently  settled  except 
in  three  districts  of  Cuttack  and  in  Cachar  only  5.7  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  demand  is  realized  from  the  Non-regnlation  Pro- 
vinces.   The  following  shews  the  position  of  the  land  revenue : — 

Deznand.    Collections.    BemiBsiona.    Bfdances. 
In  the  permanentlyset- 

tled  Districts  of  JBen- 

gal  and  Behar,      Bs. 
In  Orissa,        ...        ... 

In  Assam* 

In  Chota  Nagpore,    ... 

In  Arracan,     ...        ... 

In  Caohar,       ... 

In  Darjeeling  and  the 

Cossyah  HOls, 


!•' 


3,60,54,853  3,33,02,208 

3,62,649 

23.99.998 

22,48,261 

16.69,763 

60,984 

6.27,614 

10.36,190 

8.66.061 

19,164 

1,60.976 

3,58,012 

3,11.086 

6,332 

41.594 

7,42,676 

7,33,507 

363 

8.716 

82,164 

81,640 

283 

230 

35,211 

34,855 

297 

59 

Total,     .    Ra.  4,06,67,267  3,69,89,120       4.49,062     31,29,086 
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Land  Beyeniie,          Rs.  3,69^89,129 

Customs,              ...         ...         .».           •••  M  ]j3S,13,llft 

Abkaree,        ,i  28,01,566 

Stamps, ...  ^  20y31,214 

oait,  ••         ••*         •«•        ...         I..          ,^  / u,04w,i£«id 

Opium, ...  ,^  2,85942,105 

Totals  9^09,59,41S 
The  trade  has  greatly  increased  amounting  to 

T^^.„    /Merchandise, As.  8,06,08,182 

imports,  ^x^easure, „  5,81,00,445 

/Merchandise, ^  12,60,42,637 

LTreasure, „  1,14,28,310 


Exports, 


Total,  27,61,79,574 
The  total  number  of  ships  employed  was  1134  with  a  ton- 
nage of  6,50,320.  ''  The  number  of  British  and  Foreign  shipa 
that  arrived  in  the  Port  of  Calcutta  in  1855-56  was  greater  than 
it  was  in  1840-41  by  82.6  per  cent,  and  than  in  1850-51  by  47.8 
per  c^it/'  A  bill  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Abkaree  laws  has 
been  brought  into  Council.  It  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  on  Bengal 
rum  at  one  rupee  a  gallon,  allows  spirits  to  be  passed  from 
distilleries  under  bond,  and  allows  the  free  export  of  bonded 
spirits. 

Another  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Council  to  remodel 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  manufacture  and  cultivation  of  opium.^ 
In  January,  1855,  a  Director  Greneral  of  FubUc  Instruction 
was  appointed.  The  University  Committee  '^has  now  framed  a 
scheme  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates  and  the  granting  of 
Degrees  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Laws,  Medicine  and  Civil  En- 
gineering, and  it  only  remains  for  the  Supreme  Qovemment  to 
approve  that  scheme,  and  to  appoint  Senates  at  the  three  Presi* 
dency  Towns  for  carrying  out  its  provisions.  The  Legislature 
will  probably  be  shortly  moved  to  pass  an  Act  incorporating  and 
establishing  the  Universities.^'  The  Pre^dency  College  has  been 
placed  on  an  improved  footing,  and  the  curriculum  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  examination  for  university  degrees.  The 
law  department  is  efficient,  seven  students  out  of  eight  obtaining 
diplomas  which  qualify  them  to  practise  in  any  Court  or  to  act 
as  MoonsifTs.  The  Medical  College  is  in  an  equally  satisfactory 
condition,  as  are  also  the  Mudrussa,  Calcutta,  and  Hooghly  Col- 
leges. There  are  forty  Zillafa  Schools,  which  are  however,  suscep- 
tible of  improvement.  A  new  system  of  examination  has  been 
introduced,  which  produces  greater  uniformity.  Formerly  every 
Local  Committee  drew  up  its  own  examination  paper.  The 
head  masters  are  usually  qualified  and  asealous^  but  the  mferior 
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ifiastets  are  indifferent.    It  may  be  necessary  to  set  on  foot  some 
sjrstem  for  training  masters  for  English  schools.    There  are  two 
institations  for  training  teachers  in  the  vernacular,  and  another 
has  been  sanctioned.    Little  has  yet  been  done  to  educate  the 
mass  of  the  people,  bnt  experiments  have  been  tried  in  different 
districts.    Model  schools  have  been  set  up  in  some  districts. 
In  others  the  indigenous  teachers  receive  rewards  for  the  pro- 
fidency  of  their  pupils.    In  others  Government  teachers  move 
about  from  one  school  to  another,  instructing  the  teachers  in 
their  duty.    Ten  scholarships  of  Bs.  4  a  month  are  attached  to 
each  district    in  which  these  measures  have  been  organized. 
Grants  in  aid  are  also  offered  to  all  schools.   Up  to  1st  July,  140 
schods  had  received  Grants  in  aid,  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  8,734  a 
month,  lliese  schools  are  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta. 
The  least  effect  has  been  produced  in  JBehar  where  the  people 
besides  being  ignorant  regard  educational  efforts  as  efforts  at  con- 
version.   In  A^sam  there  are  67  Gt>vemment  vernacular  schools, 
with  3,193  pupik.    On  9th  July,  1855  a  notification  was  issued 
announcing  that  no  situation  of  more  than  Bs.  6  a  month  would 
be  given  to  any  one  who  could  not  read  and  write.    The  De- 
partoient  has  done  nothing  during  the  year  in  the  matter  of 
providing  Educational  works.     The  School  Book  Society,  and 
the  Vernacular  Literature  Society  have  however  been  invigorated. 
The  number  of  Pilot  vessels  "  for  the  last  twelve  months  has 
been  232,  Of  this  number  59  were  proceeding  with  the  assistance 
of  Steam  and  173  without  it.^'  There  were  few  cases  of  serious 
damage.  The  number  of  collisions  has  been  65.  The  strength  of 
the  pilot  service  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  130  of  whom  34  are 
volunteers,  12  and  24  Senior  and  Junior  second  mates,  the  rest 
bemg  running.  Master,  and  Branch  Pilots.  Six  Pilots  have  been 
brought  to  trial  during  the  year,  but  only  two  for  want  of  skill  and 
of  these  one  was  acquitted.     There  are  8  pilot  and  2  light  ves- 
sels.  The  pilotage  j*eoeipts  amounted  altogether  to  Bs.  6,72,469. 
The  expenditure  was  about  Bs.   6,32,000.    There  is  therefore 
a  profit  of  Bs.  59,091  for  the  first  time  on  record.    The  report 
mentions  that  other  details  connected  with  the  port  and  proceeds 
to  mention  that  there  are  five  inland  steamers  which  have  earned 
during  the  year  Bs.  70,885.    Their   expenses  have  been  Bs. 
46,676,  shewing  a  profit  of  Bs.  23,708. 

The    total    outlay  on  public  works  has  amounted  to  Bs. 
88,28,216,  of  this  sum  there  has  been  expended 

On  Trunk  Boads, TLb.  12,45,259 

t,    Inridges  and  causeways,  „        57,409 

On    rivers  and.  canals,  Bs.   10,257  on  staging  bungalows 

Bs.  1,809,  on  post  offices  Bs.  1 7,896,  on  Electric  Telegraph  build- 

ingi  Bs.  30,038,  on  Govemmmt  houses  80,038.    In  the  judicial 
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department  the  outlay  on  Jails,  cuteherries,  and  circuit  houses, 
was  Rs.  2,25,745.  Rs.  14,019  were  expended  on  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  Rs.  25,031  on  educational  structures,  Rs.  1,55,802 
on  cutcherries,  opium  Godowns,  and  other  revenue  works,  and 
Rs.  6,76,691  on  embankments.  Rs.  22,955  were  expended  in  the 
marine  department,  and  Rs.  5,04,197  on  military  works.  Of 
the  great  works  commenced  or  under  discussion  during  the 
year,  the  Arracan  road  has  advanced  slowly.  The  drawings  for 
the  Fatna  road  have  not  been  received,  though  the  work  was 
sanctioned  two  years  since.  Detailed  plans  and  estimates  are 
being  drawn  up  for  the  Darjeeling  Road.  A  road  from  CaU 
cutta  to  Jessore  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  4,20,000  has  been  sanctioned. 
The  Cuttack  Road,  a  road  of  great  importance,  requires  remo- 
delling, and  as  the  expense  will  be  Rs.  8,98,000,  has  been  sub* 
mitted  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  Four  streams  across  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road  remain  to  be  bridged.  The  bridges  over 
th^ee  have  been  begun,  but  new  estimates  have  been  called  for. 
The  plan  for  bridging  the  fourth  has  been  sanctioned.  Mea- 
sures have  been  adopted  for  controlling  the  Mahanuddy,  which 
annually  floods  a  portion  of  Cuttack.  The  embankments  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Damoodah  have  been  levelled,  in  order 
to  protect  the  country  on  the  left  bank.  The  experiment  has 
since  proved  successful. 

There  are  eleven  chaplains  in  Calcutta*,  and  two  at  Dum-dum. 
Barrackpore,  Diuapore  and  Dacca  are  the  only  other  places 
in  Bengal  where  chaplains  have  been  continuously  stationed 
during  the  past  year.  The  political  relations  of  Bengal  are 
few.  In  Cuttack  however  there  are  now  16  tributary  mehals 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Regidations.  The  Rajahs 
refer  all  crimes  of  enormity  to  the  Superintendent.  They  are 
inhabited  by  a  wild  uncivilized  race.  Mr.  Mills  in  1847 
urged  that  education  should  be  promoted  and  roads  opened  up, 
and  minor  Rajahs  educated  by  Government.  Since  then,  ''  some 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  which  he  indicated.  A 
few  Roads  have  been  gradually  opened  out.  Several' Vernacular 
Schools  have  been  established  in  the  two  Estates  of  Banki  and 
Ungool,  which'  have  lapsed  to  Government.  Minor  Rajahs  are 
also  taken  charge  of  by  the  Superintendent  and  are  educated  un- 
der his  immediate  eye  at  Cuttack.  For  some  time  past  the  young 
minor  Rajah  of  Nyagurh,  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  Me- 
hals,  has  been  thus  under  the  Superintendent's  guardianship  and 
a  favourable  account  is  given  of  the  boy's  progress  in  the  Super- 
intendent's Report  for  1855-56.''  The  tributary  Mehals  are  now 
quiet,  the  only  points  of  danger  being  the  Khond  Maliahs  and 
Bamunghattee,  both  inhabited  by  tribes  of  whom  we  know  little 
except  that  they  are  excitable.    The  Khond  Maliahs  recently 
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« 

sheltered  iosturgents  from  Gkx>m80or,  and  it  was  proposed,  as  the 
Bond  Rajah  seemed  to  have  no  authority,  to  pension  him  off. 
The  Rajah,  however,  declined  to  accede,  and  it  was  not  consider- 
ed proper  to  force  the  arrangement  on  him.  The  Khond  Mai 
was  therefore  occupied  by  a  body  of  Police,  and  its  success  appears 
to  have  been  perfect.  The  people  are  content  and  the  hills 
quiet. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  redistribute  and  strengthen  the 
mihtary  posts  bordering  on  the  Naga  country  on  the  North 
Eastern  frontier,  and  to  conciliate  that  powerful  tribe  by  enlist- 
ing men  from  it  for  thcNowgong  Police  Militia.  The  ^'  Inde- 
pendent Tribes,  which  occupy  the  impenetrable  Ranges  of  Hills 
on  the  Eastern  boundary  of  Chittagong  and  Arracan,  have,  after 
an  interval  of  comparative  repose,  again  commenced  to  give 
tronble.''  An  expedition  against  them  was  deprecated  by  Cap- 
tab  Hcpkinson,  Commissioner  of  Arracan. 

The  number  of  emigrants  from  Calcutta  during  the  year  has 
been  9,942,  of  whom  8,325  went  to  the  Mauritius. 

The  Survey  has  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  Mymen- 
fling,  Burdwan,  Jessore,  and  Rungpore,  in  which  the  survey  is 
proceeding,  and  Dinagepore,  Dacca,  Furreedpore,  Sylhet,  Tip- 
perah,  Bidlooah,  and  Backergunge  in  which  it  has  not  commenc- 
ed. Orissa  and  Assam  have  been  surveyed,  and  Arracan  is  under 
survey.  The  Tributary  Mehals  of  Cuttack  are  being  surveyed, 
and  there  will  then  remain  the  Chota  Nagpore  Commissionership, 
with  its  area  of  60,000  square  miles.* 

There  are  forty -three  dispensaries  in  Bengal,  seven  supported 
and  the  remainder  assisted  by  Government.  Twenty- three  have 
Sub-assistant  Surgeons.  During  the  year  they  had  7,545  in-door 
and  1,45,616  out-door  patients.  ''The  proportion  of  Patients 
absolutely  cured  is  56.4  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  In-patients 
and  66.2  per  cent,  on  the  case  of  Out-patients.  Including 
those  relieved,  the  proportion  is  65.9  and  80.5  per  cent,  res- 
pectively." 

THE  NORTH  WEST  PROVINCES. 

In  1855-56. 

''  Adding  Etah  and  Nagode  to  the  list,  there  are  51  Districts, 
under  the  Administration  of  the  North  Western  Provinces,  with 
a  population  of  about  85  millions,  occupying  an  area  of  nearly 
1^20^000  square  miles,  and  inhabiting  about  1,00,000  townships 
or  villages,  (the  great  majority  of  which  are  separate  properties), 

*  England  and  Wales  contain  58,000  square  mOee. 
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and  contributing  a  total  Revenue,  which  falls  little  shoirt  of  5} 
crorea  of  Rupees,  or  millions  sterling.  The  superiatendenoe  of 
the  Judicial  and  Revenue  affairs  of  these  wide  and  varied  tracts, 
is  exercised  chiefly  through  the  Sudder  Court  and  Board 
at  Agra,  and,  in  part,  through  the  Agent  to  the  Governor 
General  in  Rajpootana  and  Central  India,  as  Commissioners, 
under  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  for  Jawud,  Neemuch  and 
Nimar,  and  through  the  Commissioner  who  has  the  duties  of 
Executive  Administration  in  Ajmeer,  but  is  in  direct  correspon- 
dence with  this  Government.  There  are  two  Officers,  the  Judge 
at  Jubbulpore  and  the  Superintendent  at  Jliansi  who  now  ex- 
ercise within  certain  Districts,  the  full  powers  of  the  Sudder 
Court  in  CiiM  cases.  From  Jawud,  Neemuch,  Nimar  and 
Ajmeer>  references,  in  all  Criminal  cases^  considered  to  call  for 
a  capital  sentence,  are  made  for  the  orders  of  the  Lieute- 
nant Governor,  who  usually  sends  the  records  of  trial  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Sudder  Court.  There  is  an  Inspector  Ge- 
neral of  Prisons  for  the  control  of  Jails  and  Jail  discipline,  and 
a  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  with  four  Inspectors."  The 
public  works  are  under  the  care  of  a  Chief  Engineer,  a  Super- 
intendent of  Canals  and  Irrigation,  and  a  Superiol^nding  Engi- 
neer in  Sanger.  There  is  also  a  Deputy  Consulting  ^gineer 
in  the  Railway  Department.  There  is  a  Post  Master  General 
for  the  province.  The  political  business  is  unimportant,  and  the 
Government  has  no  military  authority.  The  Report  enters  into 
further  administrative  details,  and  observes  that  Kumaoon,  Bhut- 
teeanah,  Dehra  Dhoon,  fiundelkund,  Sanger,  the  Nerbudda 
Valley,  Ajmeer,  Jawud  Neemuch,  and  Nemar  are  Non-regulatioa 
districts.  In  Sanger  and  Bundelkund  a  Code  simplifying  pro- 
cedure has  been  introduced.  It  has  been  extended  generally 
into  Bhutteeana.  Kumaoon  has  Codes  of  its  0¥m.  In  all  tiiese 
districts  disputes  as  to  land  are  referred  e^^elusively  to  the  Re- 
venue officers.  In  Neemuch,  Ajmeer  and  Nimar  no  Courts 
of  civil  procedure  have  ever  existed.  The  Saugor  Code  is  to  be 
introduced  there  also.  In  the  Courts  of  the  Regulation  Pro- 
vinces business  is  conducted  with  despatch,  and  the  number  of 
suits  pending  has  decreased,  except  in  the  Sudder  Court.  The 
average  duration  of  suits  is  : — 

1865. 
Years.  Months.  Days. 

Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut, 0  4        15} 

Judges,  ..         ..  ••         ..  ..I        0  5        21i 

Principal  Sudder  Ameens,  . .         ..  ...  0  4        10^ 

Sudder  Ameens,. .         0  8        25i 

Moonsiffs,     ..  ...         ..  ...         ...  0  2        21^ 

The  number  of  Regular  appeals  to  the  Sadder  increases  while 
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the  special  appeals  have  risen  from  227  pending  on  1st  Jany., 
1854  to  782  pending  on  Ist  January,  1855.  The  number  of  original 
suits  in  the  North  West  Provinces  is  in  proportion  less  than  in  the 
Punjab.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  suits  in  the  North  West  Provinces 
were  for  sums  under  50  rupees.  The  *'  value  of  all  the  suits  depend- 
ing in  the  North  Western  Province  Courts,  at  the  end  of  1855, 
was  (inclusive  of  land  and  land  rent  suits)  Rupees  1,20,29,110.'' 
It  would  seem  therefore  that  under  a  cheap  and  simple  proce- 
dure the  number  of  small  suits  would  increase.     "  The  Original 
suits,  decided  by  Native  Judges,  were  69,391,  to  72  decided  by 
the  Einropean  Judges."  There  were  49,732  suits  for  debts,  wages, 
and  personal  claims.     The  Judges  are  highly  favourable  to  tho 
new  law  of  evidence,  which  has  done  much  towards  securing 
really  just  decisions.     During  the  year  Mr.  Harington,  a  Judge 
of  the  Sudder  Court,  was  deputed  to  visit  several  districts,  and 
suggest  reforms.    The  system  of  fees  paid  for  serving  processes 
has  been  revised.     A  certain  number  of  men  have  been  paid  by 
the  State  to  serve  processes,  and  the  fees  carried  to  the  credit 
of  the  State.    The  Lieut.  Governor  reports  various  improve- 
roentfl  effected  in  the  position  of  the  M oonsiffs,  and  expresses 
his  belief  that  "  the  character  of  the  Native  Judges  of  these  Pro- 
vinces, as  a  class,  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  with  honesty, 
capacity,  and  diligence,  has,  of  late  years,  been  sensibly  raised.'' 
He  looks,  however,  to  a  simpler  procedure  to  conciliate  the  re- 
gard of  the  people,  by  placing  the  Judge  in  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  suitors.     He  cordially  assents  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  Draft  Code  of  Procedure,  but  would  add  rules  pre- 
cluding the  employment  of  pleaders.     He  would  also  enable  the 
Zillah  Judges  to  make  occasional  circuits  through  their  Zillahs. 
The  Lieut.  Governor  reviews  some  other  matters  of  detail,  and 
observes  that  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory  registration  of 
documents  in  Sanger  is  under  consideration. 

In  matters  of  criminal  justice  the  returns  prove  that  great 
crimes  are  punished  with  celerity  and  certainty.  Murders  spring 
usually  from  jealousy,  and  village  quarrels.  Murders  for  money 
appear  rare,  and  violent  afirays  are  infrequent.  *'  There  has  been, 
on  a  comparison  for  five  years,  some  increase  of  Criminal  Trials 
for  all  kinds  of  offences,  but  the  cases  arising  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  promptly  disposed  of,  and  the  number  pending  investiga- 
tion, before  all  classes  of  Courts,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was 
creditably  small.  In  a  population,  not  short  of  from  33  to  34 
millions,  the  eases  of  only  2,657  persons,  charged  with  offences, 
remained  undecided.  The  average  duration  of  cases,  which  came 
before  the  Police,  was,  including  all  the  Districts,  the  Hill  Pro- 
vince of  Kumaon  as  well  as  others,  134  days,  and  of  those  in 
which  the  Police  were  not  employed,  9  days."     The  average 
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duration  of  cases  referred  to  the  Nissamut  Adawlut  is  from  S  to 
3^  months.  The  average  proportion  of  acquittals  to  trials  was 
in  all  cases  about  36^  per  cent.  In  heinous  cases,  however,  the 
proportion  is  higher,  rising  in  MozufiTemugger  to  62.05  percent. 
''  Of  4,619  persons  tried  at  the  Sessions  Courts,  8,425  were  con- 
victed, or  had  their  cases  referred,  with  recommendations  of 
punishment  to  the  Nizamut  Adawlut.  The  numb^  of  witnesses 
summoned  during  the  year  was  3,23,346,  of  whom  2,87,487 
were  detained  but  one  day,  23,818  two  days,  6,989  three  days, 
6,102  for -four  days  andupwards.^'  This  is  a  &veurable  per-cen- 
tage.  In  the  Sudder  Court  three  were  convicted  to  one  acquit- 
ted. The  peculiarities  of  individual  minds  still  however  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  on  the  decisions  of  Indian  Courts. 
Eighty  persons  have  been  punished  with^eath  during  the  year. 

Arrangements  for  holding  quarterly  Sessions  at  out-stations 
are  highly  i^ppreciated  by  the  people.  The  pi^ctice  of  fining 
criminals  convicted  of  robbery,  fraud  or  embezzlement  has  been 
extended.  -Checks  have  been  placed  on  the  practice  of  record- 
ing confessions.  Two  acts  of  some  importance  have  been  pass- 
ed. ''Act  11.  1856,  which  enables  Magistrates  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  offences  affecting  the  public,  without  waiting  for  a 
private  complainant,  or  requiring  a  complaint  in  writing. 
Act  IV.  1856«  for4;he  better  prcTCuting  the  malicious  or  wanton 
destruction  of  cattle,  (a  crime  which  was  found  to  have  been 
most  injuriouriy  prevalent  in  the  Aeimgurh  District,)  by  making 
applicable  to  it  the  rules  for  the  enquiry  into  heinous  offences, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Police  to  conduct  without  awaiting 
the  complaint  of  a  private  prosecutor.^'  Capital  punishment 
is  now  inflicted  in  private,  only  persons  of  respectable  demea- 
nor and  mature  age  being  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure. 

The  system  of  Police  in  the  North  West  Provinces  is  that  of 
Thannahdaree  establishments  located  at  different  points.  They 
have  been  revised,  the  number  reduced,  and  thepay  of  the  higher 
grades  increased,  to  thQ  improv^nent  of  their  efficiency.  One- 
third  of  the  Thannadars  now  received  sixty  rupees  a  month  and 
the  remainder  Us.  40.  Of  the  out-post  Jemadars  one-third  re- 
ceive Rs.  20  a  month,  and  the  remainder  not  less  than  Bs.  15. 
The  Mohnrrirs  receive  not  less  than  Bs.  10,  and  one-third  of 
the  Burkundazes  Bs.  5.  The  police  of  the  Saugor  division 
will  be  reorganized  from  1st  December,  1856.  The  Tehsildars 
have  been  invested  with  the  control  of  the  police.  In  large  and 
populous  cities  a  force  of  Burkundazes  on  superior  pay  but  with 
no  local  duties  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Magis- 
trates. They  are  to  be  empWed  in  important  cases.  The  res- 
ponsibility of  the  Collector-Magistrate  for  his  magisterial  duties 
has  been  more  strictly  enforced.    Effectual  measures  have  been 
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taken  for  breaking  up  the  criminal  confederacies.  The  crime  of 
Thuggee  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  dacoit  tribes  and 
^angs  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  few  that  remain  will  speedi- 
ly be  suppressed.  Professional  highway  robbery  has  disappear- 
eid^  and  poisoning  on  the  high  roads  has  at  last  ceased.  An 
incessant  vigilance  has  been  exercised  over  the  great  thieving 
clans^  the  Boureahs,  Sunoreahs,  and  others.  The  road  police  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Road^  formerly  a  separate  establishment^  is  now 
part  of  the  regular  police. 

The  existence  of  female  infanticide  in  Benares  has  been  re- 
vealed during  the  year.  In  one  tribe  of  Goruckpore  Rajpoots 
there  has  been  no  daughter  for  200  years^  and  the  very  names 
of  the  marriage  ceremonies  are  unknown.  There  are  no  influ- 
ential Chiefs  to  be  persuaded^  and  penal  measures,  of  repression 
are  under  the  consideration  of  the  S  udder.  Proposals  for  dis- 
arming the  population  have  been  considered  and  rejected.  It  is 
inexpedient  to  deprive  the  people  of  the  means  of  self-defence. 
The  Magistrates  have  been  ordered  to  arm  and  train  men  select- 
ed from  the  police,  that  they  may  have  the  means  at  hand  of 
promptly  suppressing  any  local  disturbance.  Formerly,  unless 
he  cdled  in  the  Military,  a  Magistrate  had  no  support.  In  all 
revenue  re-settlements  a  money  salary  of  Bs.  3  is  to  be  secured 
to  each  Chowkeedar,  and  paid  by  the  Thannahdars. 

An  Inspector  of  Jails,  in  the  North  West  Provinces  was  first 
appointed  in  1844.  His  powers  were  gradually  enlarged,  parti- 
cularly over  matters  of  expenditure,  and  the  office  is  now  perma- 
nently established.  The  Lieut.  Governor  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  central  prisons,  and  in  each  of  six  military  stations  the  Jail  is 
being  gradually  adapted  to  hold  three  thousand  prisoners.  The 
stations  selected  are  Agra,  Meerut,  Bareilly,  Allahabad,  Benares 
and  Jubbulpoor.  The  Agra  Jail  has  accidentally  become  the 
most  important.  The  management  of  that  Jail  is  efficient.  It 
secures  unitive  labour.  "  The  daily  average  number  of  Pri- 
soners  in  confinement  throughout  the  past  year  has  been  22,366, 
the  actual  saving  during  the  period  as  compared  with  the  for- 
mer rate  of  charges  amounts  to  upwards  of  3  Lakhs  of  Rupees, 
and  the  net  saving,  after  deducting  all  charges  on  account  of  the 
salary  of  the  Inspector  General  and  his  Establishment,  has  not 
been  less  than  12  Lakhs  of  Rupees  in  the  ten  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  Office.^'  The  health  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  Central  Jail  is  as  satisfactory  as  that  of  the 
smaller  prisons. 

^^  The  essence  of  the  revenue  system  is  a  minute  definition, 
and  a  continued  accurate  record,  from  year  to  year,  of  every 
existing  kind  of  right  or  interest  connected  with  land  in  each 
village  of  the  Country,   and  a  close  supervision  by  the  higher 
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Authorities^  including  the  GoTcrnment  itself^  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  District  Officers  in  regard  to  these  rights  and  interests^  so 
that  no  novel  incident  of  tenure  shall  remain  anywhere  unde- 
tected and  unprovided  for,  and  that  accessible  and  prompt  means 
of  redress  shall  be  at  command  against  the  infringement  of  every 
just  possession/' 

Still  Government  does  not  attempt  to  arrest  the  changes  ren- 
dered inevitable  by  the  progress  of  Society.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  frequency  of  such  changes.  The  Lieut.  Governor  re- 
views some  arrangements  of  detail  and  thus  analyses  the  orders 
issued  for  the  resettlements.  **  Their  leading  points  are  that  the 
record  of  measurements  is  to  show  clearly  M  sub-occupancies 
under  other  cultivators, — that  the  record  of  cultivating  rates  of 
rent  is  to  be  made  with  full  publicity,  and  under  the  personal  su- 
j3erintendence  of  the  Settlement  Officer,  all  rents  being  expressed 
in  one  consolidated  sum, — that  the  statement  of  the  village  tenures 
and  constitution  is  to  distinguish,  plainly,  what  is  a  binding  con- 
tract for  the  Settlement,  from  what  is  merely  a  record  of  present 
facts,  and  that  general  speculative  provisions  are  to  be  strictly  ex- 
cluded from  this  paper ; — ^that,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  two- 
thirds  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  real  average  assets  than  can 
ordinarily  be  paid  by  proprietors,  or  communities,  in  a  long  course 
of  years,  about  one-half  of  the  welUoBcertmned  net  assets  is  to  be 
considered  the  ordinary  standard  of  the  new  assessment, — that 
due  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  Village  Police 
Chowkeedar  through  the  Thannahs,  and  of  the  Putwarry  through 
the  Landowners,  the  incidence  of  the  separate  Road,  School,  and 
District  dak  cesses,  and  of  the  Chowkeedaree  salaries  being  di- 
vided equally  between  the  Owners  and  the  Government, — and 
that  the  Representative  pr  Manager  on  behalf  of  a  Proprietary 
Community  shall  receive,  for  his  risk  and  trouble,  a  remuneration 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Government  Revenue  for  which 
he  is  responsible,  the  number  of  such  representatives  being  regu- 
lated and  reduced  as  much  as  may  be  properly  practicable  in  each 
case."  The  great  measures  of  the  year  have  been,  Ist,  the  forma- 
tion of  circles  of  villages  with  one  putwaree  or  accountant  for  all. 
Formerly  each  village  contained  a  putwaree,  but  it  is  only  by 
uniting  them  that  a  sufficient  salary  can  be  obtained  to  secure 
efficient  men.  2nd,  the  putwarees  are  all  to  be  educated  in  writ- 
ing the  Nagree  character,  in  surveying  by  Plane  Table,  and 
mapping  by  Scale.  Srd,  The  systematic  examination  of  the 
village  papers.  These  papers  have  been  too  often  mere  copies 
year  after  year  of  settlement  papers.  The  balances  for  the  year 
amounted  to  1.79  on  the  demands,  owing  to  distress  in  Saugor 
and  Banda. 

No  advances  as  a  rule,  are  now  made  except  for  works  of 
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irrigation.  The  Lieut.  Governor  notices  some  arrangements 
of  detail  and  proceeds  to  mention  that  the  only  dutiable  articles 
on  the  customs'  line  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  are  salt 
and  sugar.  The  salt  taxation  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
"  It  has  been  clearly  shown,  by  comparison  of  the  quantity  of  Salt 
imported  and  of  the  population,  that  the  consumption  of  the  illicit 
salt  per  head  is  half  of  the  consumption  in  Bengal  and  Behar." 
The  Government  desires  to  reduce  the  duty  on  superior  salts  to 
two  Rs.  a  maund,  and  on  inferior  salts  to  Re.  1^  thus  enabling 
the  taxed  to  compete  with  the  smuggled  article.  The  per-centage 
of  cost  to  collection  is  very  high  10  per  cent,  at  productive 
points.  The  alteration  of  the  customs'  line  introduced  during  the 
year  has  been  successful,  the  taxes  on  superior  salts  have  more 
than  doubled.  ''The  receipts  from  the  Tax  on  Spirituous 
Liquors  amounted,  in  1854-55,  to  Rupees  20,87,612,  having 
been  Rupees  18,29,927  in  the  four  years,  from  1814-45  to 
1848-49."  This  revenue  grows  but  slowly.  The  manufacture 
of  Beer  has  been  tried  in  the  hills.  "  The  net  receipts  from  the 
Stamp  Revenue,  were,  in  1854-55,  Rupees  15,2i,594.  This 
is  also  a  slowly  increasing  item  of  receipt.''  The  miscellane- 
ous revenue  amounting  to  Rs.  2,70,318  is  almost  entirely  a  for- 
est revenue.  The  "  first  framework  of  a  wide  and  efficient  scheme 
of  National  Education,  rising  from  the  ordinary  Village  or  Rural 
Schools  to  the  very  useful  Tehseelee  Schools,  then  to  the 
Anglo  Vernacular,  or  Vernacular  Zillah  Schools  held  at  the 
Sudder  Stations  of  Districts,  and  managed  for  the  most  part 
by  different  Missionary  bodies,  and  ultimately  to  the  Govern^ 
ment  Anglo  Vernacular  Colleges,  may  be  said  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  devised,  and,  in  some  considerable,  degree,  esta- 
blished." A  full  report  upon  the  subject  given  in  the  Appendix. 
"  It  shows  the  large  attendance  of  Mahomedan  as  well  as 
Hindoo  Pupils  at  the  lower  *  Schools, — the  practically  useful 
character  of  the  teaching, — the  great  results  which  may  be  ex-> 
pected  from  adopting  the  Hulkabundee  Village  Schools  as  a  part 
of  the  fixed  administrative  system  of  the  country, — the  means 
arranged  for  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  series  of  school- 
books, — ^the  extended  preference  given  for  all  public  employ- 
ments to  candidates  able  to  read  and  write,-*-the  increasing 
yearly  sale  of  books  of  instruction, — the  growing,  though  yet 
comparatively  slight,  demand  for  trained  students  from  the 
Anglo- Vernacular  Institutions  for  posts  in  the  Public  Ser- 
vice,— the  want  of  good  junior  Masters  for  the  Government 
Colleges,  and  of  qualified  Teacliers  for  the  Vernacular  Schools, — 
the  care  taken  to  secure  an  improved   teaching  and  use  of 
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English^  as  a  language,  in  all  the  Colleges  and  Schools, 
elementary  instruction  in  the  junior  Classes  being  given  in 
the  Vernacular  Hindee  and  Oordoo  <rf  the  Pupils, — ^the  ex- 
tension of  the  Educational  staff  of  the  Colleges, — the  plans 
for  placing  Normal  Schools  at  the  head-quarters  of  each 
Educational  Circle, — the  views  as  to  Grants-in-Aid  to  valu- 
able private  Institutions,  and  as  to  the  completion  of  the 
establishments  for  instruction  and  inspection  throughout  the 
Provinces,  and  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  special  Institu- 
tions, the  Thomason  Engineering  College  at  Boorkee,  and  the 
Medical  School  at  Agra/'  The  entire  territory  except  Nimar 
has  been  brought  under  the  general  scheme,  and  the  expendi- 
ture amounts  to  Rs.  72,076  per  aqnum.  There  are  now  1353 
Hulkabundee  or  village  union  schools  with  23,686  scholars, 
183  Tehseelee  Schools  with  9564  scholars.  Teachers  are  greatly 
required  and  a  Normal  School  has  been  established  at  Agra. 
In  Agra  and  Muttra  95  female  schools  with  1799  scholars  have 
been  established.  In  some  of  these  schools  a  condition  is 
made  that  they  sliall  be  visited  only  by  female  Inspectors. 
Upwards  of  250  school-books  have  been  printed  and  published 
by  Government.  The  Deputy  Inspectors  have  been  arranged 
in  grades  with  diffisrent  rates  of  salary.  Grants  in  aid  have  been 
assigned  to  the  extent  of  Bs.  19,500  a  year. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Road  extending  with  its  branches  for  837 
miles  costs  Rs.  4,22,000  a  year  for  mainteuanoe.  Of  this  sum 
about  Rs.  70,000  are  recovered  in  tolls.  A  new  plan  has  been 
devised  during  the  year  for  providing  supplies  for  troops  and 
travellers.  "  The  main  point  in  the  plan  is  the  location,  at 
each  halting  place,  of  a  Store  House  (Burdashtkhan)  at  which 
all  articles  of  food,  forage  and  fuel,  &c.  indented  for  by  the  Com- 
missariat Department  are  retailed  at  determined  moderate 
prices.  The  Retailers  receive  advances  from  the  Government 
through  the  Collector  of  the  District,  and  enter  into  engage- 
ments to  supply  certain  articles  at  fixed  prices  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod.'^ Enclosed  places  for  merchandize,  and  masonry  troughs 
for  horses  have  also  been  constructed,  and  many  new  wells  sunk. 
The  Agra  and  Bombay  road  has  been  improved,  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  its  permanent  maintenance  by  aft  the  states 
through  which  it  passes.  The  first  division  of  the  great  Deccan 
road  to  Jubbulpore  is  to  be  bridged,  and  the  second  division 
raised  and  metalled.  The  Lieut.  Governor  details  other  ar- 
rangements for  connecting  the  great  marts  of  Upper  India  with 
existing  routes,  and  proceeds  to  mention  that  the  expenditure 
under  the  road  committees  has  been 
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From  Hoad  Fund, 4,59,761 

„     Ferry  Fund, 4,39,091 

Miscellaneous, 1,70,060 

Grants-in-aid  from  General  Revenue,  3,60,275 


14,29,187 
Nearly  12,000  miles  of  road  have  received  the  attention  of  the 
Committees.  The  Nayool  funds4ire  usually  expended  in  cleansing, 
priming,  lighting  and  draining  the  principal  towns.  Meerut  has 
been  dbrained,  and  Miraapore  la  to  be.  The  inhabitants  have 
subacribed  Rs.  30,000.  In  Moradabad,  Cawnpore,  and  Fur- 
ruckabad  similar  measures  wilhbe  adopted. 

Water  was  admitted  into  the  Ganges  Canal  in  April,  1854,  and 
in  May,  1855  water  was  given  out  for  irrigation.  The  Canal 
800  nules  long  with  1,250  miles  of  distributing  Channels  had 
cost  up  to  30th  April,  1855,  Bs.  1,46,00,000,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  supervision  amounts  to  Bs.  2,37,376.  The  profit  derived  in 
the  first  year  of  its  operations  amounted  to  Bs.  64,061.  Boats 
have  begun  to  ply  on  the  Canal.  ''  The  Western  Jumna  Canals 
form  a  system  of  irrigation  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Jumna 
are  made  to  fertilize  the  otherwise  arid  and  sterile  districts  of  the 
Delhi  territory.  The  length  of  the  main  trunk  and  its  branches 
extends  to  44:8  miles,  and  the  total  expenditure  incurred  up  to 
the  close  of  the  past  year,  has  been  15,74,512  on  permanent  works, 
and  60,59,274  on  Establishments,  Bepairs,  &c.  making  a  total 
outlay  of  76,33,786.  During  the  3&  years  this  Canal  has  been 
in  operation,  the  revenue  derived  from  it  has  exceeded  100  Lakhs, 
the  annual  profit,  in  round  numbers,  having  been  at  the  rate  of 
1  Lakh  of  Bupees  per  annum.  The  direct  net  income  is  now 
about  3i,  and  the  expenditure  1^  Lakhs  per  annum,  and  the  area 
irrigated  from  it  8,75,000  acres.  This  work  is,  in  many  places, 
merely  a  revival  of  the  old  Mogul  Cimal  in  the  same  part  of  the 
Country.  Its  present  length  is  187  miles  of  main,  and  37  of  branch 
Cliannel,  with  a  system  of  Bajbahasor  Water-courses  consisting 
of  500  miles  of  main  and*  120&  of  Village  distribution.''  The 
channel  however  is  faulty,,  and  the  drainage  of  the  canal  spreads 
malaria.  '^  The  expenditure  upon  permanent  works  up  to  the  close 
of  1855-56  had  amounted  to  12,96,148  Bupees,  and  for  repairs, 
establishments,  &c.  to  34,64,526  Bupees,  giving  a  total  expendi- 
ture of  Bupees  47,60,673.  The  income  during  the  same  period 
bas,  after  allowing  5  per.  cent,  interest  upon  the  capital  invested 
in  permanent  works,  exceeded  the  outlay  by  about  a  Laldi  of 
Rupees,  which  sum  now  stands  at  the  credit  of  the  undertak- 
ing.'' The  returns  of  the  Bohilkhund  canals  have  varied  from  5 
to  9  per  cent.  The  canals  in  the  Bhabur  or  forest  waste  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kumaon  hills  are  covering  the  country  with  fertility. 
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Several  enormous  swamps  in  particular  one  near  Delli^  and  ano- 
ther in  Pillebheet  have  been  cut  up.  The  Report  continues  to 
notice  the  post  office^  finance,  ecclesiastical  matters,  inland  navi- 
gation and  matters  political  but  contains  nothing  on  those  sub- 
jects of  interest. 

A  separate  medical  officer  has  been  deputed  as  Vaccinator  in 
Kohilkhund  and  Kumaou.  He  has  vaccinated  82,287  persons 
\iithin  the-  year^  and  he  reports  that  the  people  are  not  indis- 
posed to  vaccination. 

The  Government  has  taken  measures  to  preserve  the  remark- 
able monuments  of  the  country  from  further  decay.  One  of  the 
fine  arches  of  the  enclosure  round  the  Kootub  Nimar  near  Delhi 
has  in  particular  been  restored. 

The  Appendices  contain  the  tables  summarized  above  with 
some  others  : — 

Area  of  N.  W.  P.,         sq.  m.       1,17,601 

Population,         . .         . .  . .         . .  3,42,65,876 

Land  Revenue, Rs.  4,59,86,032 

Abkaree, 23,02,654 

Stamps,    ...         ...         ...         ...     16,32,126 

Miscellaneous, 4,39,478 

Customs,  . .         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .      62,79,595 

Post  Office,         12,33,898 

Total  Revenue, 5,66,39,885 

Local  Funds,      12,77,132 

Expenditure  from  Funds,  . .  . .       18,34,286 

1853-54.  1854-55.  1855-jf6. 

General  Department,  11,62,686  14    7^  11,42,552    4    H  13,06,024    5  H 

Judicial  Dapartment,  55,22,162  11     4^  38,49,342     7     51  58,41,128    9  7 

Rovoniio Department,  40,31,868     3  llj  87,80,133    7     7  40,96,559    9  IJ 

ExoiBe  Stamps,  &c.,         1,82,819    2    0  2,19,167    9    4}  2,22,794  10  2 

Penaions,      38,12,150    2     IJ  35,25,002  10  10  37,76,4fi7    5  5 

Post  Office, 8,29,814  15  10  9,44,747     0    2  8,89,445  12  41 

Customs  and  Salt,   ...      8,13,146  11     4  8,80,885    4  11  9,05,565    8  9 

PubUc  Instruction,          1,30,521     3    8  2,07,042    5  11  3,30,264    7  1 

Miscellaneous,         ...      2,53,373     6  lOJ  2,45,272  5     ©J  3,72,780  10  61^ 

MiUtary,      98,479  12  111  92,356    4     7  90,619    5  0 

Canals,          30,40,436    5  lo}  10,63,184  14    6J  7,47,641    7  8 

Totalllupecs,    ...  1,98,71,959  10    6J  1,59,49,686  11    5i  1,85,79,311  10    OJ 


THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF  PEGU. 

//*   1855-56. 

"  The  country  of  the  Lower  and  Central  Irrawaddy,  which  was 
annexed  to  the  British  Indian  Empire  in  Deceinbcrj  lSb2>,  con- 
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tains  about  32,250  square  miles.     It  extends  from  the  sea^   on 
the  South,  to  a  line  drawn  along  the  parallel  of  10*  N.   Lat« 
from  the  Arraean  mountains,  on  the  West  as  far  East  as  the  hills 
bordering  the  Biver  Salween.    The  Province  now  to  be  describ- 
ed is  situated  in  the  valleys  of  two  rivers,  the  Irrawaddy  and  the 
Sitang.     These  flow  in  a  general  direction  towards  the   South. 
Their  valleys  are  bounded,  on  either  side,  by  mountain  ranges. 
.The  range  on  the  West  of  the  Irrawaddy  is  that  which  separates 
Arraean  firom  Burmah.    Its  extreme  altitude  is  from  three  to 
four  thousand  feet.     That  on  the  East  runs  midway   between 
the  Irrawaddy  and  Sitang  Bivers,  and  has  an  altitude  not  exceed- 
ing 1,500  feet.     It  is  the  water-shed,  from  whence  tributary 
streams  pour.  East  and  West,  into  the  two  main  rivers.    On  the 
slopes  of  this  central  range^  the  finest  Teak  forests  are  situated. 
It  is  generally  called,  by  the  Burmese^  Yo-ma,   meaning  back- 
bone or  main  range.     On  the  East  of  the  Sitang  the  first  range 
of  hills,  termed  Poungloung,   12  to  15  miles  distant  from  the 
river,  has  a  height  of  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.     From  thence, 
as  &r  East  as  the  Salween  River,  is  a  succession  of  mountain 
ranges,  the  highest  of  which  is  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 
whole  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  fine  timber-trees,  well 
adapted  for  house-building  and  general  purposes.^'    The  delta  is 
intersected  by  salt-water  creeks  which  are  the  highways  of  the 
eountry.    The  land  is  a  rich  alluvium  returning  a  hundred-fold, 
even  to   bad  tillage.     The   races   who  inhabit  it  are  Burmese, 
Talaings  and  Karens,   the  first  being  the  dominant,  and  the 
second  apparently  the  aboriginal  race.     The  Burmese  speak  a 
monosyllabic  language  difiering  from  that  of  the  Talaings.     The 
Karens  talk  various  dialects,  but  the  Baptist  Missionaries  who 
have   10,322   converts  or  50,000  persons  under  Christian  in- 
struetion  have  reduced  the  language  to  writing.     The  Karens 
of  the  plains  like  the   Burmese  and  Talaings  are  usually  Bud- 
dhists.    The  Karens  of  the  hills  worship  spirits.     The   Province 
has  been  divided  into  six  districts,  Rangoon,  Bassein,   Henzada, 
Tharawoddy,  Prome,  and  Tounghoo.     The    Southern  districts 
were   tranquillized  after   the  war  in  the  spring  of  1853,  but  in 
the  North  the  remeniLrance  that  the  British  had  quitted  the 
country    in  1825-26   unsettled  the  minds  of   the  population. 
These  districts  also  and  Tharawaddy  in  particular  were   infested 
by  armed  dacoits,  and  it  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  1855  that 
the   entire   province   had  rest,  and   civil    administration   com- 
menced.    ''  Each  toMmship  was  placed  under  a  Burmese  officer, 
with  the  designation  of  Myo«oke,  and  he  was  entrusted  with 
moderate  Judicial,   Fiscal,   and  Police    powers.      Immediately 
below  the  Myo-okc  were  the  Thoogyees,  or  Revenue  and  Police 
Offioere,  placed  over  circles,  each  circle  containing  several  vil- 
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lage  tracts/'  Under  them  a  Ooung  was  appointed  over  every 
hundred  families.  They  assist  in  revenue  matters  and  perform 
the  duties  of  a  village  constabulaiy  for  Rs.  10  a  month  each. 
A  River  police  was  organized,  and  three  police  battalions  about 
1,000  strong  altogether.  They  have  proved  useful.  Each  dis- 
trict was  placed  under  an  Assistant  Commissioner  or  Deputy 
Commissioner.  ^^  The  control  of  every  Department,  Civil,  Cri« 
minal,  and  Fiscal,  within  each  district,  was  committed  to  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.''  The  Bengal  Criminal  Code  is  the  gene- 
ral guide,  but  perjury  and  adultery  are  pimished. 

Soon  after  the  annexation  Major  W.  F.  Nuthall  was  employ- 
ed to  raise  the  Pegu  Light  Infantry,  and  in  spite  of  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Burmese  to  discipline,  the  regiment  500  strong 
proved  itself  efficient.  The  boundary  was  surveyed,  defensive 
posts  established,  the  population  disarmed,  and  the  province 
finally  tranquillized. 

The  Burmese  have  aproneness  to  murder.  Like  all  Budhists 
they  hold  all  life  sacred,  and  therefore  attach  no  special  value  to 
human  life.  87  murders  were  committed  in  1855,  but  violent 
crime  in  the  Rangoon  district  has  decreased  to  half  its  amount 
in  1853.  There  were  79  cases  of  crime  of  the  second  class,  and 
1407  of  the  third.  Gang  robbery  is  still  frequent,  90  cases  hav- 
ing occurred.  River  dacoity  is  not  yet  put  down,  and  cattle 
stealing  is  very  common.  Perjury  is  not  common,  and  the  peo- 
ple bungle  when  they  attempt  it.  Of  8666  persons  arrested  on 
criminal  charges  in  1855,  6,000  were  convicted,  or  69  per  cent. 
This  is  before  the  district  Courts.  Before  the  Sessions  Courts 
the  acquittals  exceed  the  convictions,  26  persons  having  been 
acquitted  in  one  case  of  gang  robbery.  No  regular  jails  have  yet 
been  recovered,  but  the  jail  emeutes,  at  one  time  Arequent,  have 
ceased.  The  Burmese  suffer  from  imprisonment  more  than 
natives  of  India.  ''  The  officers  appointed  to  administer  Civil 
Justice,  in  the  several  districts,  are  Deputy  Commissioners, 
Assistant  Commissioners,  Tseekays,  and  Myo-okes.  The  Myo- 
okes  are  empowered  to  hear  all  original  suits  arising  within  the 
township  to  which  they  are  appointed,  in  which  the  value  in- 
volved, or  amount  claimed,  does  not  exceed  Rupees  Five  hun- 
dred/' A  Tseekay  can  try  up  to  Rs.  3,000,  and  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  up  to  Rs.  5,000.  '^  Original  appeals  are  heard 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  also  special  appeals,  on  cause  being 
shown.''  The  mode  of  procedure  is  that  of  the  Tenasserim 
Provinces.  In  the  native  Courts  Burmese  is  the  language  of 
record,  in  the  English  Courts  English.  In  Rangoon  cases  in* 
volving  less  than  Rs.  50  are  decided  summarily.  The  defendant 
is  warned  to  appear.  If  he  does  not  the  case  is  decided  against 
him     This  plan  gives  satisfaction.     In  Rangoon  in  1855,  1873 
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cases  were  heard  for  sums  not  exceeding  Rs.  5,000, 2  for  sums 
between  5  and  20,000,  and  twelve  from  20,  to  40,000  Rupees. 
The  amount  in  litigation  in  Rangoon  has  doubled  in  a  year. 
''  In  the  sea-port  towns,  the  £ng]ish  law  governs  all  eases  con- 
nected with  shipping,  freight,  and  commercial  transactions  gene- 
rally, specially  those  between  foreigners.^^  Debtors  however 
are  no  longer  the  bondsmen  of  their  creditors,  rules  for  confer- 
ring a  title  to  land  have  been  passed,  and  in  the  town  of  Ran* 
goon  legal  documents  must  be  registered. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  revenue  paid  to  the  Burmese 
Government  by  Pegu  but  it  was  probably  Rs.  15,71,498.  The 
present  revenue  is  Rs.  30^21^062^  obtained  from 


Third  year. 

1855-56. 

Rs.        A.    P. 

9,35,988    7    5i 

Capitation  Tax,  ... 

7.86,688  14    5 

Fisheries,  ... 

2,72,036  10    0 

k^cUlv,      ••.                                    .«•                                   •(.                                    ... 

49,715     8    0 

Forest  Produce, 

1,650    0    0 

JC4A>(/1S6,                             .••                                •■•                                 •>. 

1,76,530  10    3 

Sea  Customs,             ...             

1,70,927    8    2 

Inland  Customs, 

3,91,888  13    4 

Municipal  Tax, 

30,878     7    0 

Port  Dues,     . . 

27,501     3    0 

Rent  on  Building  Lots,  Town  of  Rangoon 

,      9,869    0    0 

Timber  Revenue, 

80,593  14    9 

Judicial  Pines  and  Fees,  . . 

74,313  10    0 

Sale  of  Unclaimed  Property,  . . 

11,197    9  11 

Bazar  Rent,     . . 

15,233  15    5 

J;  ernes,              ...          ...              ...          •.. 

933     8    0 

Postage  Stamps,     ... 

..    11,750    6    3 

Miscelkneoiis, 

.      23,364    5    9| 

Total,     ...  30,21,062    7    9j 

The  revenue  has  risen  from  72,44,000  since  annexation. 
Bice  is  the  only  green  product  of  the  country  and  in  1855-56 
1,26,674  tons  were  exported.  The  settlement  is  made  with 
individuals  not  coparceneries.  Each  cultivator  usually  holds 
from  5  to  10  acres.  One-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  is  calcu- 
lated as  the  Government  share,  but  the  revenue  is  paid  in 
money.  The  capitation  tax  is  a  tax  of  Rs.  4  on  every  married 
£unily.  It  is  not  disliked,  but  in  the  towns  it  is  commuted 
into  a  house  tax.     "  The  total  value  of  imports  and  exports  of 
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every  description^  by  sea  aud  river^  during  the  year  1855-56, 
was  as  follows  : — 

IiiiIK>rt8^                        ..  Rs.  1,26,54^710 

Exports,         ...  „         66,36,785 

Total  value,  Es.      . .  1,92,91,495" 

Only  one  school  has  as  yet  been  established  by  Government, 
but  the  American  Baptist  Missionaries  have  normal  schools, 
and  village  schools.  In  the  Bassein  district  alone  there  are 
38  of  these  village  schools  with  1008  scholars. 

The  Chief  Public  Work  commenced  is  the  road  from  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  across  the  Arracan  Mountains  to  Meaday.  It 
is  157  miles  long  and  is  passable  for  154  miles.  Plans  and 
estimates  have  been  submitted  for  a  road  from  Rangoon  to 
Prome.  A  line  of  Electric  Telegraph  has  been  extended  from 
Rangoon  to  Meaday,  a  distance  of  211  mlies. 

The  city  of  Rangoon  has  been  improved.  "It  is  divided 
into  large  blocks  of  buildings  [860  x  800  ^feet,  by  streets  of  10 
feet  width,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Each  large 
block  is  divided  into  five  smaller  blocks,  and  these  again  into 
building  lots  of  five  classes.'^  1,323  building  lots  have  been 
sold,  which  with  timber  yards  and  suburban  allotments  pro- 
duced 90,000.  Rent  is  received  for  certain  lots  amounting  to 
Rs.  9869.  11,00,473  have  been  expended  on  the  town  and  Rs. 
1,52,649  on  the  Cantonment.  The  Commissioner  describes 
certain  projects  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  canal  to  open 
out  the  head  of  the  branch  of  the  Irrawaddy  called  the  Bassem 
river.  Works  to  protect  the  land  from  floods  are  much  required. 
The  town  of  Menzie  has  been  laid  out  as  the  chief  town  of 
Irrawaddy  about  two  miles  from  the  Irrawaddy,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  raised  causeway. 

There  is  one  sea  steamer  attached  to  the  province,  and  six 
inland  steamers  keep  up  the  communication  on  the  Irrawaddy. 

The  total  civil  expenditure  of  the  province  is  Rs.  17,01,181. 
There  is  no  prospect  of  an  increase  of  expenditure  equal  to  the 
increase  of  the  revenue. 

The  census  shews  a  population  of  5,82,253  souls,  but  it  wa^  very 
carelessly  made,  and  the  Province  probably  contains  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  people.  The  causes  of  this  strange  paucity  of 
Ix)pulation  are  unknown,  but  a  vast  proportion  of  children  die 
before  reaching  maturity.  Emigrants  must  be  supplied  from 
India,  for  the  Burmese  aud  Chinese  bring  no  women,  and  the 
Shans  are  too  far  off. 

Agriculture  is  still  very  rude  but  cotton  is  produced  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  the  uplands.     All  efforts   to  introduce 
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foreign  cattle  have  failed.  The  indigenous  breed  of  cattle  is 
good,  but  small,  and  sheep  farms  have  been  successful.  The 
new  system  of  preserving  the  forests  arranged  by  Dr.  Brandis, 
the  Conservator  is  "  First. — ^Trees  to  be  killed  and  felled  under 
direction  of  the  forest  officers,  by  contract  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  adjoining  the  forests. 

Second. — ^The  timber  to  be  dragged  and  floated  to  Rangoon 
on  the  Government  account,  either  by  villagers  or  others,  as 
may  be  found  most  convenient ;  and  by  contract,  at  a  fixed 
rate  per  tree,  whenever  such  an  arrangement  can  be  made. 

Third. — Periodical  sales  of  the  timber  to  be  held  on  Govern- 
ment account  at  Rangoon."  Means  have  been  taken  to  check 
the  destruction  of  the  forests  by  fire,  and  nurseries  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

The  survey  has  completed  14,000  square  miles  of  country  at 
7  Rs.  a  square  mile* 

The  great  immediate  benefits  of  the  annexation  to  the  people 
have  been  the  abolition  of  forced  labour,  and  the  opening  out 
of  a  foreign  trade.  There  cannot  be  any  carrying  trade  between 
the  sea-board  and  China,  as  the  Chinese  prohibit  the  entry  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  the  export  of  raw  produce.  The  im- 
port trade  will  not  therefore  extend  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  population  in  the  countries  drained  by  the  Irrawaddy  and 
the  Salween.  The  Appendices  contain  the  details  summarized 
above. 


REPORT  ON  THE  HYDRABAD  ASSIGNED 

DISTRICTS. 

Far  1855-56. 

''  TflEsB  Districts  came  under  the  management  of  the  Officers  of 
the  East  India  Company,  according  to  the  Treaty  concluded  by 
Major  General  Low,  C.  B.,  late  British  Resident  at  Hydrabad, 
on  the  2l8t  May,  1853.  Final  and  detailed  instructions  were 
issued  by  the  Supreme  Government  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Slst  January,  1856.  By  those  directions,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Hydrabad  Assigned  Districts  is  required  to  be 
as  much  after  the  Punjab  model  as  possible,  as  well  in  the  Sur- 
vey and  Settlement  of  the  Land,  as  in  the  Administration  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  and  in  the  Police  Department.'^  Spe- 
cial directions  have  been  given  not  to  resort  to  a  Ryotwarry  set- 
tlement if  a  settlement  with  village  coparceneries  is   possible. 
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Tbe  report  contains  a  table  shewing  the  amount  of  area^  popu- 
lation^ and  litigation.  All  the  estabUshments  are  under  revision, 
no  jail  buildings  have  been  constructed  ;  out  of  6,257  persons 
arrested  for  crime  in  1855,  4,655  were  convicted  3,510  of  whom 
were  fined  and  dischai^ed.  Returns  of  crime  are  added  but  they 
are  declared  to  be  of  no  value.  Thuggee  has  disappeared. 
Gang  robbery  has  decreased,  but  there  is  still  much  violent 
crime. 

The  Commissioner  quotes  certain  details  from  the  reports  of 
district  officers.  In  North  Berar  the  condition  of  the  cultiva- 
tors is  wretched^  but  improving.  It  has  been  determined  to  re- 
place the  ryotwaree  by  the  viUage  system  which  existed  till  the 
decline  of  the  Delhi  power.  Proprietors  still  exist  in  the  vil- 
lages. The  Police  is  to  be  improved,  a  town  police  has  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  house  or  rather  property  tax  has  been  replaced 
by  an  octroi.  Education  has  as  yet  been  neglected  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts^ and  the  only  public  works  completed  are  the  Madras, 
Masulipatam  and  Tumulgherry  Roads. 

The  revenue  has  provided  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  trea- 
ty. In  1856-57  had  the  expenditure  not  been  increased  there 
would  be  a  surplus  to  the  Nizam  of  nearly  a  lakh  a  year.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Commission  costs  however  Rs.  3,09,712  a 
year.  The  receipts  will  vary  but  little  till  the  new  improve* 
ments  begin  to  tell  on  the  condition  of  the  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  of  mere  local  interest  with  the 
exception  of  a  description  of  ^'  the  Natron  Lake  of  Lonar,  occu- 
pying what  by  some  Geologists  is  supposed  to  be  the  centre  of 
an  extinct  Volcano.  The  depression  is  a  singular  and  unexpect- 
ed one  and  forms  a  curious  interruption  to  the  generally  undulat- 
ing character  of  the  District.  The  Lake  is  510  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  its  outline  is  rounded,  the  cir- 
cumference being  about  three  miles  in  extent.  The  sharp 
edge  of  the  excavation  is  five  miles  round  ;  the  inner  surfiM^  of 
the  excavation  rises  abruptly  at  a  high  angle,  and  its  surface  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  Lake,  a  sheet  of  still 
water,  green  from  confervm,  emits  an  intolerable  stench  of  sul- 
phurated Hydrogen,  especially  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  when 
bubbles  of  that  and  other  gases  rise  freely  to  the  sur&ce.  The 
mud  close  to  the  margin  of  the  Lake  is  thick,  black  and  tenaci- 
ous from  the  mixture  of  Rezin,  Natron,  and  Alum.  At  two 
points  about  i  mile  from  the  margin  distant  from  each  other  about 
\  a  mile,  are  two  saline  springs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Muriate  of  Soda  in  these  uniting  with  the  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
found  abundantly  in  the  Lake  water,  as  well  as  in  that  brought 
from  the  surrounding  water  shed,  causes  a  mutual  decomposi- 
tion. Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Muriate  of  Lime  being  formed.   Be 
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that  as  it  may^  the  deposition  of  Natron  in  large  quantities  is 
constantly  going  on^  and  has  for  many  years  formed  a  source  of 
profit  to  Government.  Of  this  Salt,  six  principal  varieties  are 
recognized  by  the  Natives.  These  vary  in  purity^  and  conje- 
quently  in  value ;  the  best  varieties  oontain  upwards  of  50  per 
cent,  of  the  neutral  Carbonate  of  Soda.  In  North  Berar,  lying 
obliquely  between  Akolah  and  Thoogoon  and  upon  both  sides  of 
the  River  Pooma,  lies  a  tract  of  CSouutry  about  50  miles  long 
by  30  broad,  in  which  are  found  numerous  Brine  Wells,  from 
which  Salt  in  lai^e  quantities,  but  not  of  first-rate  quality,  is 
obtained.^'  These  wells  yield  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt. 
The  Appendices  contain  the  usual  statistics  and  a  correspondence 
from  which  it  appears  that  cotton,  equal  to  Georgia  upland  cot- 
ton, can  be  grown  in  Hydrabad. 


THE  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

In  1855-56. 


'^  The  British  Settlements  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  arc  three 
in  number,  tnz.  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  or  Penang,  Malacca 
and  Singapore/'  The  British  flag  was  first  hoisted  in  Penang  on 
11th  August,  1786.  Various  bits  of  territory  were  acquired  be- 
fore 1830  when  the  whole  settlements  were  placed  under  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  In  1852  they  passed  under  the  Go- 
vernment in  India.  "  Like  the  Presidencies  of  India,  the  Straits' 
Settlements  are  under  pure  English  Law,  administered  by  a 
Recorder's  Court.  This  single  Court,  extending  its  Jurisdic- 
tion over  three  distinct  and  isolated  Settlements,  two  of  them 
nearly  500  miles  distant  fi'om  each  other,  was  constituted  by 
Royal  Charter  dated  the  27th  of  November,  1826.  This  Char- 
ter provides  that  the  Court  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  or 
President,  the  Resident  Councillor  of  the  Station  where  the 
Court  shall  be  held,  and  of  one  other  Judge  to  be  called  the 
Recorder^  who  shall  be  a  Barrister  of  five  years'  standing."  Tliis 
arrangement  was  found  inconvenient,  and  in  March,  1855,  two 
Recorders  arrived  with  a  new  Charter.  The  new  Charter  how- 
ever  beyond  appointing  an  Additional  Judge  was  no  improve- 
ment. The  want  of  a  Small  Cause  Court  is  very  severely  felt. 
Criminal  justice  is  administered  by  the  Recorder  who  holds  a 
Session  thrice  a  year  at  Penang,  three  times  at  Singapore,  and 
twice  at  Malacca.     The  Court  of  quarter  Sessions  is  held  once  a 
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fortnight  and  consists  of  one  of  the  Resident  Councillors  and  one 
Justice.  ''  At  each  Station,  one  of  these  Justices  is  a  salaried 
Officer  of  the  Goyemmcnt  and  an  Assistant  to  the  Resident  who 
is  appointed  the  Sitting  Magistrate/'  The  Police  have  no  legal 
existence  there  being  no  Police  Act.  The  expense  is  defrayed  from 
a  municipal  fund.  The  police  is  not  thoroughly  efficient^ 
though  that  of  Singapore  was  brought  by  the  late  Superintend 
dent  into  excellent  order.  Justice  is  much  impeded  by  the  se- 
cret Chinese  societies  which  though  not  opposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment are  opposed  to  the  course  of  justice.  They  are  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  and  obstacles  are  removed  by  menaces,  bribery 
or  murder.  Two  of  their  oaths  threaten  any  one  who  does  not  re- 
sist justice  or  who  accuses  the  wife  or  maid-servant  of  a  mem- 
ber. It  seems  doubtful  whether  these  societies  can  be  put 
down  by  legislation. 

The   Revenue  of  the  Settlements  is  derived  more  from  the 
vices  than  from  the  industry  of  the  people.     The  excise  farms 
of  Penang  during  the  past  year  brought  in  Rs.  1,82,520,  and 
the  rent  of  land  in  Penang  and  Province  Wellesley  Rs.  51,259, 
judicial  fees  and  fines  produce  Rs.  21,533.     The  total  revenue 
of  Penang  amounted  to  Rs.  2,63,769.    The  Revenue  of  Malacca 
from  excise  and  the  tenths  on  tin  is  Rs.  20,585.  The  total  Revenue 
of  Singapore  is  Rs.  5,96,365.     Neither  in  Malacca  nor  Sinpi- 
porc  is  there  any  land  revenue  in  the  Indian  sense.     Titles  in 
Malacca  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  proprietors 
sold  their  rights  to  Government  so  long  as  the  British  flag 
should  fly  over  Malacca.     Perpetual  sale  is  therefore  out  of  the 
question.'    The  expenses  amount  to  Rs.    14,13,757.      "The 
Straits*  Settlements  pay  their  own  local  expenses,  they  pay  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  body  of  8,800  Indian  convicts,  and 
they  contribute  a  sum  of  near  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  Rupees  to- 
wards the  payment  of  the  Military  Force  from  Madras  forming 
the  Garrison."    The  Netherlands  Government  has  permitted 
nutmeg  seed  to  be  obtained  from  Banda.    The  nutmeg  of  the 
Straits  has  deteriorated,  and  an  infusion  of  fresh  seed  ftt)m  the 
parent  soil  may  revive  it.    The  Municipal  receipts  for  the  three 
Settlements  amounted  to  Rs.  2,88,047  and  the  Municipal  ex- 
pcnditure  to  Rs.  2,27,252.    "  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and 
to  expect,  that  under  the  new  Acte,  the  general  funds  of  the 
Committee  will  be  considerably  augmented,  the  Police  be  better 
organized,  and  the  Conservancy  of  the  Towns  more  stringently 
attended  to."    The  population  is  described  in  an  unpublished 
Report  by  the  late  Registrar  of  the  Court.     Province  Wellesley 
contains  about  1,20,000  inhabitants  of  which  very  few  are  Eu. 
ropeans  They  consist  of  all  Asiatic  races,  the  women  alone  being 
exclusively  Malay.  The  Chinese  are  most  numerous,  and  next  the 
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Muasulmans  from  India  At  Singapore  there  arc  70,000  per- 
sons of  whom  the  Europeans  number  250  males.  The  paucity 
of  women  in  all  three  settlements  is  incredible,  whole  villages 
being  often  without  a  woman.  In  Malacca,  there  is  this  pecu- 
liarity that  although  the  Asiatics  who  inhabit  it  are  of  all  races^ 
Malacca  is  their  native  place,  and  they  have  dwelt  there  for 
generations.  It  seems  probable  that  the  first  emigrants  were 
forcibly  retained  by  the  then  rulers  of  Malacca. 

There  were  on  30th  April,  1856,  3845  convicts  in  the  settle* 
meuts.  "  On  arrival  they  are  placed  in  the  4th  class  and  are 
kept  at  work  on  the  roads,  in  irons,  for  eighteen  months,  when, 
if  their  conduct  be  good,  their  irons  are  taken  off,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  eight  years,  they  are  removed  to  the  2nd  class,  and 
gradually  rise  to  become  officials,  under  the  designation  of  Or- 
derlies, whence  they  may  rise  to  be  Peons,  Jemadars,  &c."  The 
system  works  well,  as  there  is  nowhere  to  go  but  to  the  jungle. 
The  convicts  execute  all  public  works,  and  may  therefore  be 
useful.  The  expense  of  keeping  them  is  more  than  repaid  by 
their  labour.  The  short  term  convicts  are  troublesome  but  not 
the  life  convicts.  The  Chinese  convicts  it  is  impossible  to  se- 
cure, if  they  have  friends  outside  to  assist  them.  The  port  of 
Singapore  is  free,  and  last  year  3,659  iron  guns,  6,15,165  lbs. 
of  gunpowder,  1,699  cwt.  of  iron  shot,  15,259  muskets,  5,230 
musket  locks,  101  revolvers,  and  2,559  pistols  were  imported. 
This  importation  affords  great  facilities  for  piracy.  Four  junks 
examined  were  found  to  be  very  heavily  armed^  but  they  were 
permitted  to  depart. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  of  the  three  settlements  in  1854- 
55  was  Rs.  10,05,74,333.  The  chief  export  of  Penang  is  sugar 
and  spice.  Malacca  exports  tin  to  the  value  of  Rs.  11,15,674 
and  Singapore  pepper  and  gambier.  The  importance  of  the 
trade  depends  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  on  the  freedom  of 
the  port« 


THE  POST  OFFICE. 
In  1855-56. 


The  uniform  low  postage  rates  came  into  operation  on  Ist 
October,  1854.  Every  post  office  with  a  few  exceptions  is  now 
in  charge  of  a  Resident  and  responsible  Post-master.  Inspecting 
Post-masters  are  usually  chosen  from  among  the  Post -masters. 
There  are  9  inspecting  divisions  in  Bengal,  10  in  Madras,  9  in 
Bombay,  and  12  in  the  North  West  Provinces.    There  are  753 
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post  offices^  and  61  receiving  houses.  The  mails  are  conveyed  by 
train,  by  cart,  on  horseback,  or  by  runners,  according  to  local 
circumstances.  The  maximum  rate  by  carts  is  7  miles  an  hour, 
and  by  runners  6.  Dr.  Paton  remarks  on  some  of  the  causes 
of  detention,  and  observes  in  August,  1851<,  there  were  received 
15,90,223  covers,  or  1,90,82,676  a  year  while  in  1855  there 
were  3,02,10,792,  and  in  1856,  3,37,58,076.  The  increase 
under  the  new  system  is  76*9  per  cent.  The  proportions  are 
1,66,74,732  of  paid  letters  to  79,12,056  bearing.  The  Postal 
Commissioners  believed  that  an  increase  of  147  per  cent,  must 
take  place  before  the  postage  revenue  will  recover  itself.  The 
increase  of  chargeable  correspondence  is  already  101*9  per 
cent.  "  The  number  of  newspapers,  which  passed  through  the 
post  office,  in  April,  1855,  exceeded  the  number  in  August, 

1854,  by  1,05,458,  or  83'4  per  cent.,  and  the  number,  in 
April,  1856,  exceeded  that,  in  April,  1855,  by  28,986,  or  125 
per  cent.*'  The  number  of  service  letters  in  1856  is  estimated 
at  58,20,408,  against  50,&1',904  under  the  old  rates.  The  num- 
ber has  increased  under  the  new  rules  14*4  per  cent,  though 
the  privilege  of  franking  is  withdrawn  from  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion of  persons.  Dr.  Paton  accounts  for  it  by  the  increased 
activity  of  all  public  departments.  In  1856  chargeable  parcels 
were  transmitted  al  the  rate  of  2,99,076  a  year,  and  service 
parcels  of  1,78,272.  The  service  parcels  increased  by  84*6  per 
cent.  The  estimated  number  of  books  for  1856  is  67,248  im- 
ported, and  1,05,456  Indian.  The  number  has  increased  29*3 
per  cent,  in  the  year.  The  increase  since  the  reduction  of  rates 
is  477*06  per  cent.  The  estimated  number  of  registered  letters 
is  8,34,908,  the  increase  in  one  year  being  49*4  per  cent.  The 
estimated  number  of  chargeable  letters  sent  by  the  district  post 
is  19,18,344,  or  an  increase  of  27*7  per  cent,  on  the  number 
last  year.  1,12,872  newspapers  are  thus  sent  in  a  year.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  bearing  letters  in  1856,  is  79,12,056.  "In  April, 

1855,  the  paid  exceeded  the  bearing  letters  by  290*7  per  cent. ; 
in  April,  1856,  the  paid  exceeded  the  bearing  by  only  110*7." 
The  cause  of  this  increase  in  bearing  letters  is  the  distrust  of 
the  post  office.  Only  forty-four  instances  of  robbery  have  oc- 
curred, though  more  articles  of  value  are  transmitted  through 
the  Indian  post  office  than  through  any  post  office  in  the  world. 
There  are  22,644  persons  employed  in  the  post  office  depart- 
ment, and  4,215  for  the  bullock  train.  This  train  proceeds 
1,562  miles,  and  the  profits  last  year  were  Rs.  25,483  in  Ben- 
gal and  Rs.  1,16,530  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  So  com- 
plete is  the  confidence  of  natives  in  the  train  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  remitted  by  it. 

The  value  of  stamps  sold  during  the  year  was  Rs.  8,57^007. 
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The  receipts  in  1849-50  were  Rs.  19,27,358.  The  receipts  in 
1853-54  were  19,92,870.  The  receipts  in  1855-56  have  been 
16,25,488.  ''  The  Postal  Comnussion^rs  calculated  that,  if  no 
increase  of  correspondence  took  place,  the  utmost  loss  that  the 
post  office  could  suflFer  would  be  Rupees  9,12,007-7-11."  The 
newspaper  postage  has  almost  reached  its  old  rates  so;  have 
the  receipts  on  parcels.  The  following  table  shrews  therefore 
tiie  financial  result  of  the  reform  4. — 
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Prom  the  gross  receipts  Rs.  2^5,000  must  be  deducted  for 
s^m  postage,  and  the  de£cit  will  then  be  Rs.  11,40,654. 
If  however  credit  be  allowed  for  the  official  postage  the  surplus 
^^•4*80,007.  In  1854,  the  steam  postage  being  deducted 
and  the  official  postage  credited  the  net  surplus  was  7,71,089, 
The  Appendices  contain  the  details  summarized  above. 


THE  ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  1855-56. 

Thb  Appendices  to  this  report,  which  is  occupied  with  small 
details,  shew  that  Rs.  1,74,168  were  received  for  paid  and  Rs, 
53,531  for  service  messages  during  1855-56.  The  number  of 
messages  was  39,950  of  which  11,790  were  sent  by  natives. 
There  were  831  complaints  in  275  of  which  the  money  was 
refunded. 


KATTYWAR. 
Btmbay  Records,  No.  XXXIX. 

On  18th  June,  1804,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker,  Resident  at 
Baroda,  reports  on  the  condition  of  the  provinces  recently  ac- 
quired from  the  Peshwa  and  Oaekwar.  The  pergunnah  of 
Neriad  ''  contains  about  1,14,135  beegas  of  land,  of  which 
69,504  are  in  cultivation ;  15,142  waste,  but  arable;''  and  the  re- 
mainder useless.  The  Resident  gives  some  details  of  the  tenures, 
and  observes  that  half  the  produce  belongs  to  the  Sirkar,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  ryot.  The  ryot  however  pays  2i  seers 
out  of  every  mannd  of  grain  to  village  officers,  and  to  the  Sirkar. 
Moreover,  the  ryot  pays  2  Rs.  a  beegah  for  land  of  the  first 
quaUty,  1  Re.  for  the  secondand  8  annas  for  the  third.  The 
Mehwasee  villages  pay  a  fixed  sum.  "  The  principal  produce 
of  this  district  consists  of  tobacco,  rice,  zinglee,  jowaree,  bajree, 
mutt,  and  kodra.  There  is  likewise  a  little  wheat,  and  cotton, 
and  different  kinds  of  pulse.''  The  Resident  describes  the  lo- 
cal officers,  and  mentions  that  the  Patels  fix  the  jummabundee. 
Pergunnah  Matur  contains  71  villages,  and  is  under  the  system 
wluch  prevails  in  Neriad,  but  the  revenue  is  paid  in  specie.  To- 
baeoo  lands  pay  Rs.  10,  12,  or  15  to  the  Sirkar.    The  Resident 
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gives  the  names  aad  pay  of  the  looal  officers^  who  are  supported 
by  jaghires^  and  enams.  Pergunnah  Mondeh  contains  92  viU 
lages,  and  the  revenue  system  is  identical  with  that  of  Matar. 
The  produce  consists  of  ^'  tobacco,  mutt^  bfgree,  nee  and  bow- 
ta/'  Rice  costs  Rs.  2  a  maund.  The  fort  of  Kaira  is  in 
Matur  surrounded  by  a  jaghire  of  thirty  villages  cut  off  from 
the  pergunnah.  The  uncultivated  portion  of  the  district  is 
given  up  to  cattle.  The  proprietor  takes  half  the  produce  or 
a  rent  in  silver.  The  tax  amounts  from  Bs.  4  to  Rs.  12  per 
beegah.*  Napar  is  near  Neriad,  and  ^'  contains  22,933^  bee- 
gahs  of  land,  of  which  19,445^  are  under  cultivation,  1,979 
waste,  but  arablcj  and  1,509  supposed  incapable  of  cultivation, 
being  occupied  by  houses,  'tanks,  wells,  roads,  &c.''  In  practice 
the  Sirkar  receives  half  the  produce,  and  2}  seers  out  of  every 
maund  of  the  remaining  half.  The  revenue  is  levied  just  after 
reaping. 

The  chouth  of  Cambay  is  a  proportion  of  the  revenues  pay- 
able to  the  British.  It  involves  the  right  to  appoint  a  Collec- 
tor but  no  territorial  possession.  The  rents  of  Sumaood  in 
Pergunna  Euree  have  been  regularly  paid. 

Perganna  Beejapoor  contains  70  villages,  but  much  land  is 
waste.  The  revenue  is  paid  in  grain  or  specie,  the  produce  being 
equally  divided.  There  is  a  tax  of  Rs.  15  on  every  plough.  The 
soil  is  not  good,  and  the  revenue  is  paid  by  instalments.  Dhol- 
ka,  the  most  important  Pergunnah,  contains  200  villages  and  a 
great  city.  In  the  Mehwas  villages  the  revenue  is  collected  by 
an  armed  force,  and  one  landholder  the  Eoimte  Rajah  keeps 
2000  sebundees  in  a  fortress  in  the  jangle.  The  Grasias  are 
connected  by  relationship  and  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  administration.  The  town  of  Dholka  contains 
50,000  people  chiefly  turbulent  Mussulmans.  They  injure  the 
pubUc  revenue,  but  nothing  can  be  done  without  a  military  force. 
The  taxes  are  levied  by  an  anniial  assessment  the  half  produce 
going  to  the  Sirkar.  Wheat  is  the  principal  produce.  The  revenue 
is  received  by  instalments.  Pergunna  Dundooka  contains  103^ 
village.  All  but  one  pay  a  contribution  but  owe  no  obedience. 
In  the  one  Kusba  not  ahenated  the  Sirkar  receives  six  maunds  to 
the  ryots'  nine.  The  soil  is  inferior.  In  Rampoor  also  only  one 
Kusba  and  three  villages  b^ng  to  Government.  The  rest  is 
held  by  independent  chie&,  who  have  troops  and  forts.  The 
Moguls  used  to  overawe  Kattywar  from  Rampoor.  The  inde- 
pendent ohiefe  pay  a  small  tribute  in  money.  In  Government 
village  rent  is  received  in  kind.  The  amount  to  be  paid  is  re- 
gulated by  local  rules,  and  varies  according  to  crop.  In  Gogo  the 

*  Size  of  beegab  not  given.     It  is  not  the  standard  beegah  of  course. 
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Government  possesses  the  town  onlv^  145  villages  out  of  148 
being  under  independent  chiefs.  Oogo  is  a  great  commercial 
mart.  The  head  of  the  independent  chiefs  is  the  Raja  of  Bhow^ 
nugger.  He  has  7000  infantry  and  700  cavalry.  Most  pay  to 
the  Marhattas,  and  to  the  Nuwab  of  Joonugger  as  well  as  to  the 
British.  The  actual  jumma  of  all  these  Pergunnahs  amounts  to 
Bs.  12^92^936  a  little  in  excess  of  the  revenue  ceded  to  the 
Company.  These  revenues  may  be  doubled  in  four  or  five 
years  by  bringing  waste  lands  into  cultivation.  The  proprietary 
right  in  the  soil  vests  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  the  Sirkar. 
The  Grasias  and  Kooles  who  are  aborigines  hold  b^  prescription. 
Their  rights  have  outlived  the  Mussulman  dommion.  In  un- 
divided inheritances  all  must  consent  to  a  transfer.  The  second 
kind  of  property  is  derived  from  grants  from  the  sovereign. 
The  proprietors  usually  assess  at  lower  rates  than  the  Sirkar. 
The  cultivator  has  a  kind  of  right  by  prescription.  Ejectment 
would  be  considered  oppression.  The  village  officers  called  usu- 
ally Desaees,  Patels,  Mozoomdars  and  Tiuatees  represent  the 
villagers^  and  are  paid  by  exemptions  and  fees.  There  are 
Zemindars,  but  they  are  in  reality  Enamdars.  The  land  and 
transit  customs  amount  only  to  Rs.  1^04,000  a  year.  Cavalry 
are  required  to  realize  the  revenue.  The  creed  is  the  same  as 
that  of  India  generally.  The  Grasias^  Eoolees  and  Bheels  are  all 
treated  by  the  Marhattas  as  outcasts^  and  will  live  quietly  under 
the  Company's  Government. 

On  10th  May,  1804,  Mr.  H.  W.  Diggle  reports  that  in  these 
districts  the  Grasias  are  independent  while  the  ryots  look  up  to 
the  Government.  Almost  every  Grasia's  village  is  a  fortress, 
and  his  dependants  acknowledge  no  other  lord.  As  administra- 
tors of  justice  the  Grasias  are  venial,  but  there  is  a  sect  called 
Bhat  who  stand  security  in  all  cases,  and  sit  in  dhuma  till  the 
obligation  is  fiilfilled.  It  is  always  fulfilled,  even  if  fulfilment 
involves  the  sacrifice  of  life.  The  regular  administrators  of  jus- 
tice to  the  ryots  are  the  Komavisdars  or  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
but  both  Grasias  and  ryots  resort  to  arbitration.  There  is  in  fact 
no  rule,  no  justice,  and  no  equity  in  this  part  of  Guzerat.  Crimes 
are  compounded  for  by  a  fine,  and  among  the  Grasias  murder  is 
usually  avenged  by  the  relatives.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  among 
the  Grasias  to  give  protection  to  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime. 
Suspicion  lb  sufficient  to  justifiy  torture.  Mr.  Diggle  recom- 
mends a  regular  Court  for  the  ryots,  and  thinks  the  Grasias 
will  gradually  recognize  its  advantsiges. 

On  28th  March,  1805,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker  again  reports 
that  under  the  Marhatta  Government  all  crime  was  commutable 
for  money.  The  Patels  were  the  instruments  of  every  oppres- 
sion.   The  people  distrusted  the  Gaekwar's  Government,  and  in 


^ 
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one  instance  demanded   from  itevery  year  a  hostage.     The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  entirely  neglected.     No  power  was 
entrusted  to  natives.     The  native  officers  were  always  controlled 
by  Marhattas.    Colonel  Walker  again  describes  the  power  of  the 
Ehats^  and  notices  some  social  differences  in  the  districts.     Un- 
der the  Mogid  Government,  the  Grasias  were  stripped  of  three- 
fourths  of  their  landn,  which  they  received  again  to  cultivate  for  the 
Government.    Colonel  Walker  considers  that  the  revenue  should 
be  collected  from  the  ryots  or  the  Patels.     Under  the  Marhatta 
Government  the  Kusbatecs  or  soldiers  of  fortune  leased  the  villages. 
These  leasts  were  renewed,  and  the  tenants  though  only  temp(Mraxy 
often  sold  them.  Other  villages  were  under  Mahajuns  or  Manoob- 
dars.   Both  should  be  abolished.     The  Resident  continues  to  des- 
cribe the  tenures  admitting  that  the  principle  of  the  Marhatta 
Government  was  to  take  half  the  produce,  but  observing  that 
in  reality  a  new   settlement  was  made  every  year.     On  20th 
July,  1806,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker  reports  on  Dundooka,  Rampoor 
and  Gogo.     He  enters  into  official  details,  and  observes  that 
these  districts  never  yielded  so  much  under  the  Marhatta  Go- 
vernment as  they  now  do.     The  Government  must  pursue  any 
enquiry   into  titles  with  great  caution.      The  revenue  derived 
from  the  Grasias  is  tribute  not  revenue  and  can  only  be  inereaf- 
ed  by  force.     An  investigation  into  the  profits  of  village  officers 
would  be  expedient,  but  the  substitution  of  salary  for  fees  should 
be  gradual  and  quiet.     The   Resident  discusses  some  reforms 
proposed  by  Sir  Miguel  deSouza,  and  the  rank  and  titles  of 
difi'ercnt  Grasias.     Generally  speaking  they  all  possess  the  pow- 
er of  life  and  death.     Formerly  they  enjoyed  the  right  of  mak- 
ing peace  and  war.     "  It  would,  however,  be  extremely  desir- 
able to  dissolve  these  discordant  authorities,  and  to  consolidate 
all  the  inferior  separate  jurisdictions  under  the  Company^s  pow- 
er.'*  Col.  Walker  considers  reform  possible,  but  it  must  be  slow 
and  gradual.  He  encloses  a  menH)randum  from  Amrut  Lall,  Agent 
for  the  Peshwa's  Government,  of  little  interest.  He  confirms  the 
account  of  the  independence  of  the  Grasias.    Some  translations 
given   from  a  work  by  the  Uewan  of  Ahmedabad  also  confirm 
this  theory.      On  23rd  Jany.  1804',  Major  A.  Walker,  Resident 
at  Baroda,  reports  several  Chiefs  of  Katty  war  requested  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.     The  Resident  recommends 
that  the  British  relations  with  these   States  be  improved,  and 
that  two  corps  with  a  proportion  of   artillery  be  sent  into  Kat- 
tywar.     On  22nd  February  the  Government  replies  that  it  will 
be  pleased  with  acquisitions  fairly  obtained,  but  that  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  involve  Government  in  inextricable  intrigues, 
and  not  to  commit  injustice.   On  14th  March,  Lieut.  Col.  Walk- 
er replies  that  the  object  of  the  Chiefs  is  to  secure  themselves 
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from  further  exactions^  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute  they  are  independent^  and  at  lioerty  to  form  re- 
lations with  any  one  they  choose.  He  thinks  the  rights  of  all 
parties  should  be  secured  by  the  Company's  guarantee,  and  if 
necessary  maintained  by  force. 

On  I4th  February,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker  submits  a  memo- 
randum on  Kattywar.  In  it  he  says  the  subject  of  consideration 
comprises  ''  Ist,  to  assist  the  Gaekwar  Government  in  recover- 
ing its  tributes,  or  military  contributions  under  the  name  of 
Moolnkgeeree ;  2nd,  to  effect  an  establishment  in  Kattywar ;  and 
3rd,  to  take  under  our  protection  several  princes,  who  have  pre- 
ferred applications  for  that  purpose/'  All  these  advantages 
must  be  obtained  by  force.  On  9th  May,  1807,  the  Resident 
informs  Government  that  he  has  addressed  the  Chiefs  of  Katty- 
war informing  them  that  the  Moolnkgeeree  jummabundee  must 
be  paid  to  the  Gaekwar,  and  that  without  the  annual  despatch  of 
an  army.  Therefore  the  armies  of  the  Company  and  of  the 
Gaekwar  are  approaching  Kattywar.  On  8rd  August,  1807,  the 
Resident  reports  that  the  chiefs  have  submitted.  On  19th 
August,  the  Government  expresses  its  satisfaction  at  answers 
"  such  as  you  will,  it  is  trusted,  be  able  to  mature  into  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  with  them,  for  the  future  punctual  payment  of 
their  tribute  to  the  Gaekwar  State,  under  the  instructions  with 
which  you  have  been  already  furnished.^' 

On  7th  October,  1807,  the  Resident  reports  his  proceedings 
with  relation  to  the  Chiefs  of  Jhalawar.  Jhalawar,  borders  on 
the  Western  districts  of  the  British  territories  and  those  of  the 
Gaekwar.  He  describes  the  ^'Bhyads'^  or  Grasia  undivided 
families,  and  the  securities  it  was  customary  to  take  from  them. 
''  In  most  parts  of  Jhalawar  the  cultivator  proceeds  armed  to  his 
ground,  and  each  village  has  a  high  tree,  or  other  elevated  sta- 
tion, where  a  villager  keeps  watch,  to  announce  the  approatsb 
of  horse,  upon  which  the  cattle  are  driven  off  from  tlie  fields, 
under  shelter  of  the  ^dllage."  He  describes  the  horsemen  who 
create  this  terror,  and  who  are  wandering  bands  under  different 
names  resembling  the  Findarees.  The  plan  adopted  to  secure 
the  Moolukgceree  revenue  was  to  take  bonds  from  the  chieftains 
under  the  security  of  a  Bhat. 

On  11th  November,  1807,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker,  reports  on 
Mnchoo  Kanta.  "  The  district  of  Muchoo  Kanta  is  thus  called 
from  being  situated  on  each  side  of  the  river  Muchoo,  in  the 
western  peninsula  of  Guzerat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Runn,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Kutch,  and 
which  separates  it  from  Waghur ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Gora- 
droo ;  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  course  of  the  Adjee  river, 
ivhich  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  in  the  Talooka  of  Balumba.'^ 
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Kayajee^  a  member  of  the  Kutch  family  obtained  Muchoo  Eauta 
to  himself.  His  eldest  son  settled  in  the  town  of  Moorvee.  Two 
others  settled  in  Mallia,  and  other  villages.  The  owner  of 
IVIallia  invited  the  Meanas^  a  race  of  thieves  to  settle  in  Mallia. 
A  quarrel  broke  out  therefore  between  him  and  the  Moorvee 
Raja,  the  head  of  the  family,  which  became  a  feud.  In  1303  the 
Gaekwar  sent  an  army  to  obtain  his  revenue  then  six  years  in 
arrears.  He  obtained  three  years,  and  after  a  variety  of  in- 
trigues  the  Chief  of  Moorvee  engaged  to  pay  five  lakhs  of  Koo- 
rees.  Some  of  this  money  remained  unpaid  in  1807.  The 
Resident  acting  in  concert  with  the  Gaekwar  therefore  induced 
the  Chiefs  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  ordering  them  to  pay 
the  Rs.  3,22,000  by  instalments.  The  demand  from  Mallia 
was  also  reduced  from  2,83,255  to  1,00,000  koorees  to  be  paid 
in  three  instalments.  The  bonds  are  given  in  full  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

On  20th  November,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker,  reports  on  the 
condition  of  Nowanugger. 

Jam  Jessajee,  the  Chief  is  oppressive,  and  possessed  himself 
without  right  of  the  fortress  of  Kundorna  Rana  Ra  belonging 
to  the  Chief  of  Porebunder.  The  Jam  refused  restitution  and 
collected  forces.  The  British  detachment  and  the  Gaekwar^s 
troops  therefore  marched  against  him.  After  some  negotiations 
they  advanced  on  the  capital.  The  Jam  still  refused  to  make 
any  concession.  The  Resident  therefore  resolved  to  place 
Kundorna  in  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  owner,  and  compel  the 
Chief  of  Porebunder  to  come  to  an  accommodation. 

On  12th  December,  1807,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker  reports 
on  the  condition  of  Gohelwar.  After  describing  the  origin  of  the 
State  now  called  the  State  of  Bhownu^er  he  remarks  that  the 
Chiefs  of  this  family  have  suppressed  piracy,  have  rendered  Show- 
nugger  an  emporium  of  trade,  and  have  agreed  to  make  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Gaekwar. 

On  16th  December,  1807,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker  reports 
on  Porebunder.  After  recounting  the  history  of  the  State  be 
remarks  that  the  State  possesses  a  standing  militia  called  the 
Sword  of  the  State,  through  whom  public  opinion  is  conveyed. 
They  are  almost  exempted  from  taxation.  The  Raja  agreed  to 
the  settlement  with  the  Gaekwar,  if  Kundorna  were  restored. 
It  was  restored  and  the  agreements  were  signed. 

On  12th  January,  1808,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker  reports 
on   Soruth.     It  contains  Diu,   and  Jafferabad,  valuable  ports. 
The  Resident  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  the  reigning  family, 
and  observes  that  the  Nuwab  agreed  to  the  new  and  permanent 
arrangements  for  the  payment  of  the  Gaekwar's  revenue. 

On  25th  January,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker  reports  that  the 
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Jliarejaa  of  Hallar  have  submitted  to  the  terms  imposed  on  the 
other  Chiefs^  they  were  compelled  to  refund  the  value  of  their 
robberies^  and  solemnly  to  renounce  the  practice  of  infanticide. 
The  country  was  found  frightfully  disorganized. 

On  7th  February,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Katty war  Proper.  "  The  division  of  Kattywar  Proper  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Babriawar  ;  on  the  east  by  Gohelwar ; 
on  the  west  by  Soruth  and  Hallar  ;  and  on  the  north  by  Jhalla- 
war/'  The  people  claim  an  origin  from  Khat,  an  individual 
created  by  Kurrun,  vizier  of  Dooijoodan  to  steal  some  cattle. 
His  descendants  received  the  right  of  stealing  cattle  without  sin. 
They  emigrated  from  Powar,  and  after  adventures  protracted  for 
centuries  they  in  the  decline  of  the  Mussulman  power  became 
powerful  in  Guzerat.  There  some  of  them  renounced  their  pre- 
datory habits,  but  the  majority  are  stiD  thieves.  "  The  Kattees 
are  not  numerous,  and  their  mode  of  life  is  unfavourable  to 
population.  They  are  formidable  by  their  boldness  and  dexteri- 
ty, but  in  their  great  incursions  they  supply  their  want  of  num- 
bers by  hiring  the  horsemen  of  the  country.  They  pay  their 
mercenaries  liberally,  and  reward  those  who  may  sufiPer,  but  never 
allow  them  a  share  of  the  booty ;  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  adven- 
ture are  their  own.  Some  of  the  Chiefs  live  in  forts  or  castles,  in 
which  they  secure  their  plunder,  and  retire  on  any  external  dan- 
ger.'' Their  principal  booty  consists  of  cattle.  They  agreed  to  pay 
the  revenue  regularly.  In  an  Appendix,  Col.  Walker  gives 
some  further  facts  respecting  this  strange  people.  Their  most 
distinctive  customs  are  these;  a  Kattee  rarely  exceeds  two 
wives,  though  polygamy  is  permitted,  widows  remarry,  and  the 
widow  marries  her  husband's  younger  brother.  "When  a 
Katteeanee,  the  mother  of  children,  dies,  the  nearest  relations 
of  the  deceased  take  away  the  children  from  their  father,  and 
carry  away  the  whole  of  his  moveable  property  for  their  use." 
They  are  drunkards.  *'  If  any  Kattee  is  killed  in  battle,  the 
whole  of  the  property  acquired  on  that  trip  is  given  to  his  heirs." 
They  consider  it  disgraceful  to  carry  fire-arms.  They  respect 
their  Brahmins  who  insure  property  against  their  attacks. 

On  15th  May,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker  reviews  the  Company's 
proceedings  in  Guzerat.  "  In  the  early  part  of  our  connection 
with  the  Gaekwar  Government,  when  the  Honorable  Company 
began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  its  affairs,  it  was  soon  discover- 
ed that  a  considerable  part  of  the  resources  of  this  State  de- 
pended on  a  realization  of  its  Moolukgeeree  revenues  from 
Kattywar  with  punctuality,  while  the  large  arrears  actually  due 
at  that  period  rendered  thetr  recovery  an  object  of  no  common 
importance."  The  Resident  describes  at  great  length  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  armies  by  which  these  revenues  were  collected. 
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and  o1)serves  that  the  arrangements  previously  detailed  have 
suppressed  great  enormities.  Col.  Walker  recapitulates  previous 
statements  as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  the  authority  of  the 
Bhats,  &c.  and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  march  of  the  Compan/s 
troops  excited  extravagant  ideas.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
Company  had  come  to  displace  the  Oaekwar.  Then  that  it 
was  on  a  plundering  expedition,  and  several  Chieftains  sent  in 
offers  to  help,  extolling  their  own  merits  as  successful  thieves. 
Then  every  petty  Chief  fancied  he  was  to  get  back  all  his  fami- 
ly had  ever  lost.  These  extravagant  expectations  were  repress- 
cd,  but  the  armies  sometimes  interfered  to  check  new  and 
great  oppressions.    The  perpetual  settlement  was  fixed  thus  : 

Divisions.  Perpetual. 


jtcs.        q.    r. 

"  Jhalawar, 

•  •  *             •  •  • 

...     2,67,992    2    0 

Muchoo  Kanta, 

.  •  • 

60,000    0    0 

Oohelwar, 

• .              •  • . 

...     1,10,582    0    0 

Burrada, 

•  • 

80,002    0    0 

Soruth,     . . . 

*  • .             •  •  • 

...     1,08,209    0     0 

Kattywar, 

•  ■ 

1,03,018    2    0 

Hallar,     . . 

•  •  •             • . 

..     8,00,078    2    0 

p*«i »    •          t   ^  t* 

Total  Rs. 

...     9,79,882    2    0 

This  is  a  reduction  from  the  assessment  of  1803. 

The  whole  population  is  trained  to  arms.  The  country  is  co- 
vered with  forts.  The  Chiefs  have  many  mercenaries,  but  the 
Nuwab  of  Joonagur,  and  the  Chiefs  of  Nowanugur  and  Bhow- 
nuggur,  are  the  only  Chiefs  who  can  produce  armies.  The  coun- 
try is  inexhaustibly  rich,  and  produces  all  its  own  supplies.  The 
result  of  British  interference  has  been  to  produce  engagements. 
"  The  objects  of  these  engagements  are  simple.  They  guaran- 
tee to  the  Gaekwar  Government  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  tribute  which  has  been  determined  imder  our  mediation. 
The  Chieftains  of  the  country  are  bound  to  refrain  from  depreda- 
tion, and  those  mutual  aggressions  and  acts  of  violence  which 
formerly  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  warfare  and  devastation. 
The  Petty  States  on  the  sea-coast  are  also  bound  to  relinquish 
piracy,  and  have  given  up  the  right  to  wrecks  that  may  happen 
within  their  jurisdiction.  The  Jhareja  and  Jetwa  Rajpoots  have 
also  solemnly  abrogated  the  inhuman  practice  of  female  infanti- 
cide. In  return  for  these  concessions,  we  have  guaranteed  their 
country  from  oppression,  and  relieved  it  from  the  injuries  it  sus- 
tained from  the  annual  circuit  of  the  Moolukgeeree  army.  It 
must  also  be  observed,  that  these  engagements  have  completely 
changed  the  nature  of  the  connection  between  the  Gaekwar  Go« 
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vemment  and  the  Chieftains  of  Kattywar.  The  rights  which  the 
Oaekwar  Govemment  possess  in  Kattywar  are  not^  as  formerly, 
the  mere  superiority  arising  from  more  powerful  resources.  These 
rights  are  now  solemnly  and  formally  recognised  by  the  volun- 
tary acts  of  the  Chieftains  of  that  country  themselves,  and  rest 
upon  the  same  basis  as  those  engagements  which  connect  more 
civilised  States  with  each  other/'  It  is  advisable,  to  secure  these 
engagements,  to  station  a  body  of  Oaekwar  Horse  in  Kattywar. 
On  30th  April,  1808,  Lieut.  Col.  A.  Walker  reports  his  opi- 
nion in  favour  of  transferring  the  Gaek war  revenue  of  Bhownug- 
gur  to  the  Company.  "  The  several  advantages  which  this  re- 
venue  possesses  over  every  other  cession  of  the  Gaekwar  or 
Peshwa,  in  being  realised  without  expense,  and  in  consolidating 
in  the  Company's  hands  the  several  dependent  claims  of  the  Fesh- 
wa,  the  Gaekwar,  and  the  Nuwab  of  Surat,  over  Bhownuggur, 
have  already  been  set  forth  and  admitted  in  various  letters 
wherein  this  subject  has  been  agitated.  The  general  superin- 
tendence which  the  Company  have  acquired  over  the  Raja  as  a 
tributary,  and  the  control  of  a  valuable  and  extensive  line  of 
sea-coast,  afford  both  the  right  and  the  means  of  regulating  the 
conduct  of  the  Raja  in  every  affair  that  bears  relation  to  foreign- 
ers, or  is  inconsistent  with  our  policy.''  The  revenue  amounts 
to  Rs.  74,500,  which  by  the  difference  of  exchange  rises  to  Rs. 
79,699.  He  also  recommends  that  the  Raja  shoildd  be  relieved 
of  the  security  of  a  Bhat.  On  23rd  July  the  Govemment  of 
Bombay  accede  to  these  recommendations.  On  the  7th  De- 
cember the  Resident  requests  that  the  Secretary  "  would  have  the 
goodness  to  inform  the  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council 
that  all  the  rights,  either  of  the  Peshwa  or  the  Gaekwar,  over 
the  Raja  of  Bhownuggur,  are  now  concentrated  in  the  Honorable 
Company,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein,  and  of  the  recent 
cession  of  the  Gaekwar  Moolukgeeree  demands  on  that  Chief- 
tain." 


INFANTICIDE  IN  KATTYWAR. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XXXIX. 

On  27th  May,  1805,  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker^  Resident  at 
Baroda^  reports  that  the  Chie&  of  Nowanuggnr  and  Dherol  put 
their  female  children  to  death.  On  6th  June,  the  Govemment  of 
Bombay  called  on  the  Resident  to  enquire  if  the  practice  could  not 
be  prevented.  The  Resident  was  directed  to  secure  the  services 
of  Soonderjee  Sewjee  as  Agent  for  the  suppression  of  so  detest- 
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able  a  custom.     TLe  Resident  accordingly  enquired  of  Soondeqee 
Sewjee  the  reason  of  the  custom,  and  was  told  that ''  the  drown- 
ing of  the  dauo^hters  of  the  Jharejas  proceeds  from  this  cause  : — 
In  tliis  country  there  is  no  one  who  can  marry  into  the  tribe  of 
Jharejas,  wherefore  they  drown  their  daughters  ;  and  there  may 
be  annually  five  or  six  hundred  births  among  the  Jharejas,  inas- 
much as  the  Chieftains  of  Moorvee,   Hallar,  Gondul,  Waghur, 
Kutch,  and  Kalikut,  are  all  J  harqas,  and  are  all  related,  and  among 
relatives  it  is  not  customary  for  Hindoos  to  marry.     Except  re- 
latives there  are  none  of  their  own  tribe.     Such  is  the  custom  of 
the  Jharejas."      The  Resident  asked  for  more  information,  and- 
pointed  out  that  the  custom  was  forbidden  in  the  Purans.    The 
Government  in  1807  again  pressed  the  subject  on  the  attention 
of  Lieut.  Colonel  Walker,  who  on  29th  June  replies  that  he  has- 
retained  Penguel  Singh  in  the  hope  that  his  influence  with  the 
Chieftains  of  Kattywar  may  suppress  the  practice.     On   15th- 
March,  1808,  Lieut.  Colonel  Walker  reports  tiiat  the  custom  arose 
among  the  Jharejas  from  the  fact  that  an  ancient  Raja  of  the 
family  could  find  no  fitting  husband  for  his  daughter.     The  idea 
had  arisen  that  the   Bramhuns   or   Rajgors    were    responsiUe 
for  the  crime.     "  It  is  probable  that  the  custom   of  Infanti- 
cide amongst  the  Jharejas  was  a  consequence  resulting  from  the 
Mahomedan  conquest  of  Sind.      By  the  conversion  and  conquest 
of  the   greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sind,  who  were  un- 
doudtedly  Rajpoots  before  that  event,  the  Jharejas  were  deprived 
of  the  usual  means  of  disposing  of  their  daughters  in  marnage." 
The  great  cause,  however,  is  avarice,  the  expense  of  a  settlement 
in  life  being  very  great.     They  also  consider  that  the  custom 
gives  them  renown.     The  other  Rajpoot  clans  do  not  interfere 
because  the  custom  enables  them  to  marry  their  daughters  to  the 
Jharejas.      When  the  child  is  to  be  killed   "  the  mother  puts 
opium  on  the  nipple  of  her  breast,  which  the  child  inh^ing  with 
its  milk,  dies.      The  above  is  one  custom,  and  the  following  is 
another  :  when  the  child  is  bom,  they  place  the  navel  string  on 
its  mouth,  when  it  expires.'*    This  is  their  own  account,  but  in 
reality,  "  Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  female,  they  put  in- 
to its  mouth  some  opium,  or  draw  the  umbUical  cord  over  its 
face,  which  prevents  its  respiration.     But  the  destruction  of  so 
tender  and  young  a  subject  is  not  difficult,  and  it  is  effected  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  probably  without  pain.     The  natural  weak- 
ness and  debility  of  the  infant,  when  neglected  and  left  unclean- 
ed   sometime,   causes  its  death  without  the  necessity  of  actual 
violence  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  laid  on  the  g^ound^  or  on  a  plank, 
and  left  to  expire.*'     The  infant  is  then  buried.    If  the  child  is 
allowed  to  live  a  day  or  two  they  rarely  kill  it.     The  Jharejas 
consider  the  death  of  a  female  child  the  necessary  consequence  of 
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its  birth,  and  have  no  compunction  in  the  matter.     Some  respect- 
able Jharejas  in  Kntch  do  not  follow  the  custom.     Their  motive 
is  not  parental  affection  but  the  Jain  idea  that  it  is  sinful  to 
deprive  anything  of  life.     "  It   is  supposed  that   the   annual 
number  of  Infanticides  in  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat   amounts 
to   5,000."     The  niunber   of  deatl»   in  Kutch   is  supposed  to 
be   30^000.     These  are  probably  excessive  estimates.     The   Re- 
sident relates  instances  of  girls  being  saved,  in  one  of  which 
they  were  dressed  like  hoys,  and  declared  themselves  to  be  boys. 
The  Jharejas  do  not  destroy  their  illegitimate  daughters.     The 
crime  prevails  also  among  the  Jetwas.     Colonel  Walker  discusses 
female  infanticide  historically  and  in  the  abstract  and  proceeds  to 
say  his  task  was  most  difficult.     He  applied  to  several  Chiefs  who 
evaded  compliance.     He  then  applied  to  the  women  of  the  family 
of  the  Raja  of  Moorvee,  particularly  his  mother.     They  at  first 
seemed  interested,  but  soon  pleaded  the  custom  of  the  caste.     At 
last  this  Chief  after  much  urging  wrote.  ^'  From  motives  of  friend- 
ship, the  Honorable  Company  have  urged  me  to  preserve  my 
daughters  :  to  this  I  consent,  if  the  Chiefs  of  Nowanuggur  and 
Grondul  agree.''  The  Chief  of  Mallia  gave  a  similar  writing.  The 
Chief  of  Gondul  afber  some  evasions  executed  the  deed  required. 
Every   Jhareja  Chief  except  the  Jam  countersigned  this  deed. 
The  Jam  offered  to  bind  his  relatives  but  not  himself.     He  then 
signed  but  solicited  an  abatement  of  his  jumma  as  a  compensation. 
Lieut.,  Colonel  Walker  considers  the  engagement  binding  be- 
cause it  was  entered  into  with  so  much  difficulty.     These  deeds 
moreover  beside  caste  penalties  confer  on  the  Company  and  the 
Gaekwar  a  legal  right  of  punishing  the  crime.     The  Jharejas 
moreover  are  frightened  by  the  denunciation  of  the  crime  in  the 
Shasters.     Colonel  Walker  concludes  by  a  remark  that  the  Kura- 
da  Bramhuns  of  the   Konkan  are  accused  of  human  sacrifices, 
and  adds  in  a  note  facts  which  seem  to  indicate  that  such  is 
the  general  belief  of  the  country.     He  also  adds  another  theory 
as  to  the  introduction  of  female  infanticide.    The  Appendix  con- 
tains a  correspondence  with  the  Chiefs  summarized  above.     The 
only  remarkable  paragraph  is  in  a  letter  from  Futteh  Mahomed 
of  Kutch  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Mussalman  Emperors, 
and  even  the  Sultan  of  Roum  never  interfered  with  female  in- 
fanticide.     On  16th  December,  1808,  Colonel  Walker  reports 
that  20  families  had  preserved  their  children,  and  only  three  ap- 
peared to  have  put  them  to  death.     On  25th  December,  1809, 
Lieut.  Colonel  Walker  again  reports  that  a  number  of  Jharejas 
including  Chiefs  of  high  rank  and  influence  have  preserved  their 
daughters. 

On  25th  Feby.,    1812,  the  Raja  of  Nowanugger  again  bound 
himself  not  to  commit  infanticide. 
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On  20th  June,  181 7,  Captain  R  D  Ballantyne,  Assistant  to 
the  Resident  of  Baroda  in  Kattywar  reports  that  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  have  failed.  Thus  in  Talooka  Brappa,  con« 
tainingfour  hundred  families,  there  is  not  one  female,  child.  He 
adds  a  list  of  Jhareja  families  showing  that  63  children  have  been 
saved.  On  19th  September,  1817,  Oovemment  order  the  Re- 
sident to  inform  the  Jharejas  that  for  the  iuture  the  penalties 
will  be  enforced.  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  Walker  was  of  opini- 
on that  the  increased  influence  of  Oovemment  arising  from  the 
cession  of  the  Peshwa's  claims  in  Kattywar  would  be  sufficient  if 
kindly  and  patiently  employed  to  suppress  the  practice.  He 
would  have  the  Collector  appointed  to  receive  the  Peshwa's  tribute, 
go  among  the  people,  converse  with  them,  learn  in  what  families 
a  delivery  was  imminent,  make  presents  and  shew  every  mark  of 
disapprobation  to  the  guilty.  On  27th  August,  1819,  Lieut.  Co<* 
lonel  A.  Walker,  then  in  England,  again  pressed  his  views  upon 
the  Court  of  Directors.  He  suggMed  that  the  Chiefs  should 
be  induced  to  furnish  returns  of  births,  and  that  delinquency 
should  be  punished  at  first  with  fine  and  disgrace  and  afterwards 
like  ordinary  murder.  Marks  of  honour  should  be  bestowed  on 
those  who  save  their  children.  The  fines  recovered  from  delin*- 
quents  should  be  devoted  to  rewards  for  those  who  suffer  their 
children  to  live.  In  a  postscript  Colonel  Walker  notices  that  the 
Emperor  Jehangeer  once  prohibited  female  infanticide  in  a  Punja- 
bee  village.  On  Ist  March,  1820,  the  Court  of  Directors  approved 
of  these  plans. 

On  9th  January,  1821,  the  Hon^ble  Mountstuart  Elphinstone 
reports  that  in  his  opinion  the  only  efiectual  means  of  check* 
ing  the  practice  would  be  to  establish  a  rigorous  system  of 
espionage,  but  that  we  have  no  right  to  make  any  such  attempt. 
On  16th  July,  1824,  Captain  R.  Bamewell  reports  that  266 
Jhareja  girls  are  alive  in  Kattywar.  He  conceives  however 
that  the  practice  has  scarcely  abated,  and  doubts  if  any  mea- 
sures of  repression  will  be  successful  without  espionage.  On 
7th  June,  1825,  he  continues  remarking  that  remissions  have 
been  granted  to  Jhareja  families  on  their  daughter's  marriage, 
and  the  Raja  of  Gondid  will  be  compelled  to  pay  Rs.  15,000,  of 
which  Rs.  8,086  will  go  to  the  Gaekwar  and  the  remainder  to 
the  infanticide  fund. 

I^he  official  correspondence  continues  at  intervals  till  on  24th 
September,  1884,  Mr.  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Political  Agent  in 
Kattywar  reports  that 

*'  The  nnmber  of  nudefl  of  and  under  tke  age  of  twenty  is,     ...     •  •  •    1,422 
The  number  of  females  of  all  ages  known  to  have  been  preserved  le,      696 

ExceMof  males,  therefore,  13;  ...       726 
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The  number  of  females  alive  he  considers  gratifying^  more 
especially  as  the  Chiefs  and  their  relatives  had  set  the  first  ex- 
ample.    In  one  talook  there  is  an  actual  excess  of  females  over 
males.     In  another  the  number  of  the  sexes  is  equal.    Mr.  Wil- 
loughby  recommends  a  complete  census  of  the  Jhareja  popula- 
tion^ and  mentions  the  machinery   which  will  be  necessary. 
Moreover  ''  every  Jhareja  Chief  should  be  required  to  furnish 
a  half-yearly  register  of  all  marriages,  betrothals,  births,  and 
deaths  occurring  among  his  tribe  residing  in  his  district.^'  Last- 
ly the  Political  Agent  should  be  compelled  to  Airnish  an  an- 
nual report  on  female  infanticide..    Informers  again  should  be 
i^warded,  and  a  proclamation*  issued  stating  ''  the  possessions 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Kattywar  are  guaranteed  to  them,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,   and  it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  Government 
that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  them,  and  all  their  privileges 
uid  immunities,  free  from  molestation.    The  compact  is,  how- 
ever, reciprocal  and  mutual,  and  the  Chiefs  have  stipulated  that 
they  will  cease  to  disgrace  humanity  by  destroying  their  own 
helpless  ofispring  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.     Shoidd  they  not 
adhere  to  this  condition,  the  compact  is  broken,  the  favour  and 
protection  of  Government  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  severest 
penalties  be  imposed  until  the  inhuman  custom  is  completely 
eradicated.''    These  measures  are  considered  by  natives  likely 
to  be  efficacious.     A  proclamation  announcing  these  resolutions 
is  submitted  for  sanction.     It  contains  also  a  threat.     More- 
over "  any  person  charged  with  having  violated  it  will  either 
be  placed  on  his  trial  for  the  heinous  crime  of  '  child-murder^ 
before  the  High   Court  of  Criminal  Justice  recently  established 
in  Kattywar,  or  be  dealt  within  such  other  mode  as  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient.'^    The  proclamation  was  sanctioned,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  words  in  italics,  and  in  April,  1835,  the  Raja  of 
Rajkot  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  infanticide.    It  was  re- 
commended that  a  fine  of  Rs.  12,000  should  be  imposed  on 
him,  that  his  talook  should  be  attached  till  it  was  paid,  and 
that  he  should  dismiss  the  servants  employed  in  the  trausac- 
tion.     The  Government  sancfioned  these  measures.     In  Sep- 
tember another  Jhareja  named  Veerajee  was  accused  and  con. 
victed,  and  recommended  for  imprisonment  for  one  year  in 
the  common  gaol  and  a  fine  of  Rs.  3,000  or  two  years*  further 
imprisonment. 

On  30h  June,  1837,  Mr.  J.  Erskine,  Political  Agent 
states  the  result  of  the  first  census  showing  1,310  male  and 
887  female  Jharejas.  Mr.  Erskine  after  a  careful  analysis 
of  all  that  had  previously  been  done  considers  the  measures 
adopted  superficial  and  somewhat  weak.  The  sudden  action 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Raja  of  Rajkot 
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after  many  years  of  apathy  left  the  impression  amongst  the  Jha- 
rejas  that  the  Chief  was  a  martyr.     Let  any  person  inspect  the 
census  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  crime  was  uniTersally  prac- 
tised up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Willoughby^s  Agency.   No  attention 
was  paid  to  the  subject  by  the  British  Authorities.     When  we 
remember  the  great  objections^  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  most 
able  Officers  of  the  Hon'ble  Company^s  service,  that  were  made 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Suttee^  fault  cannot  be  fcrund  with 
the  predecessors  of  Mr.  Willoughby.     If  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
extended  to  the   whole  of  the  natives  subject  to  his  controli 
that  system  of   education   which  he    instituted  in    Bombay, 
doubtless  a  great  stride  towards  the  suppression  of  the  crime 
would  have  been  taken.     The  system  of  informers  is  both  des- 
tructive and  embarrassing.     How  would  any  man  in  England, 
brook  the  enquiry  as  to  how  many  times  his  wife  had  been 
enceinte  or  how  the  delivery  took  place?     In   our  defective 
system  of  jurisdiction  it  is  qoite  impossible  to  save  the  life 
of  the  informer.      False    accusations    are   continually   made. 
The    vigorous    investigationB    ordered    by    Government    only 
produce    greater    vigilance    in    the  commission  of  the  crime. 
These  strict  enquiries  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  other  tribes 
in    favour    of   the    Jharejas.      To    try    criminals  before  the 
Court    of   criminal   justice,   to  try  the  people  who  commit 
the  crime,  by  their  brothers  and  instigators  would  be  futile. 
To  use  present  severe  coercion  for  the  suppression  of  the  crime 
is  inexpedient.     Penal  enactments  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  people  cannot  be  of  service  to  the  community.    The  sump- 
tuary system  is  both  ephemeral  and  partial.      With  respect 
to  the  funds  supplied  to  Jharejas  for  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters,  their  propriety  seems  still  more  questionable.    The 
advance  of  money  to  a  Jhareja,  for  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter^ keeps  alive  that  arrogance  which  is  the  source  of  the  crime. 
The  Jharejas  at  the  time  of  their  inroad  firom  Sind  into  Kattywar 
were  Mahomedans.  They  either  brought  the  custom  with  them, 
t)r  on  the  Rajpoots  refusing  to  enter  into  marriage  connection, 
they  sacrificed  their  daughters.     In  all  Jhareja  towns  there  is 
a  large  population  of  Powyas,  whilst  in  the  JhaUa  villages,  there 
are  none.    Although  religion  nowhere  authorizes  infanticide,  yet 
the  laws  which  regulate  marriage  amongst  the  Rajpoots  power- 
fully promote  it.     Marriages  cannot  be  contractc^l  with  those 
of  the  same  clan  or  even  of  the  same  tribe.      The  following 
measures  are  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  the  crime : — I.  All 
the  Rajpoot  Chiefs  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment that  they  will  not  give  their  daughters  to  any  tribe  who 
will  not  give  them  theirs  in  return.  11.    The  Jhareja  Chiefs 
shall  enter  into  a  stipulation  that  the  expenses  of  the  marriage 
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of  the  daughters  of  their  Bhyad  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
fixed  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  caste ;  and  shall  be  informed 
that  government  will  cheerfully  assist  the  indigent.  III.  A 
distinctly  specified  penalty  ought  to  be  proclaimed  in  case  of 
the  infringement  of  their  engagements.  IV.  The  principle 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  Chiefs  for  the  conduct  of  their  Bhyads 
should  be  strictly  observed.  V.  The  minute  scrutiny  by  the  cen- 
sus to  be  the  test.  YI.  The  Chiefs  promised  that  if  a  gene- 
ral amnesty  were  granted  to  the  committers  of  the  crime  they 
would  engage  most  solemnly  to  discontinue  it  for  the  future. 
Therefore  during  a  period  of  two  years  no  investigation  should  be 
made,  and  the  result  of  the  census  at  the  end  of  that  period  should 
be  the  test.  VII.  The  assistance  of  the  Rao  of  Kutcb^  the 
head  of  the  Jhareja  community  should  be  secured.  YIII.  The 
mass  of  the  people  should  be  educated. 

The  Appendices  contain  a  report  upon  the  difficulty  of 
the  suppression  of  infanticide;  a  proclamation  by  the  Bri- 
tish Qovemment ;  a  circular  deprecating  the  commission  of 
the  crime ;  the  receipts  of  the  MohsuUee  and  Infanticide  fund ; 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  several  Bajas  and  Rajpoot  Chiefs 
for  the  better  suppression  of  infanticidcj  and  lastly  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  censor  for  the  Jhareja  tribe  of  Rajpoots 
in  Kattywar. 

After  a  letter  from  the  Assistant  Political  Agent  detail- 
ing the  investigation  of  certain  accusations  of  female  Infan- 
ticide, Mr.  J.  P.  Willoughby  animadverts  upon  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Erskine.  Mr.  Willoughby  gives  the  census  of 
the  Jhareja  population  in  1836  to  be  males  1,422,  females 
409  which  is  slightly  different,  as  will  be  observed,  from 
that  given  by  Mr.  Erskine.  With  the  first  two  proposi* 
tions  of  Mr.  Erskine  for  the  suppression  of  infanticide,  Mr. 
Willoughby  entirely  concurs,  on  the  third  proposition  he  says 
"  I  think  few  will  agree  with  the  Political  Agent  in  opinion 
that  it  is  advisable  to  fix  a  period  prospectively  from  which  to 
punish  the  crime.''  After  passing  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  pro- 
positions he  expresses  his  extreme  astonishment  at  the  sixth 
proposition.  With  the  remaining  measiures  suggested  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  Mr.  Willoughby  expresses  his  entire  concurrence. 
After  copies  of  certain  circulars  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  distributed  amongst  the  Jhareja  Chiefs,  we  have  a  list  of 
the  Chiefs  to  whom  circulars  have  been  forwarded,  with  their 
replies.  The  Honorable  the  Governor  and  the  Board  in  their 
minutes  upon  the  foregoing  reports  of  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr. 
Erskine  express  their  great  satisfaction  with  the  spirit  mani- 
fested by  both,  but  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  how  Mr.  Erskine 
should  have  supposed  that  the  demeanour  of  the  Government 
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towards  the  Jliareja  Chiefs  has  ever  been  other  than  concilia- 
tory^ and  entirely  disapprove  of  Mr.  Erskine's  sixtli  proposi- 
tion. Certain  official  correspondence  relating  to  the  corrupt 
conduct  of  the  censor  for  the  province  of  Katty  war  follows.  In 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Political  Agent  in  Kattywar^  dated 
23rd  October^  1841^  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  males  to 
-females  during  ten  years  has  decreased  from  the  proportion  of 
If  to  1  to  the  proportion  of  1  to  Ij  which  he  considers  highly 
favourable.  He  suggests  that  the  nearest  female  relative  or 
the  wife  of  the  censor  should  be  associated  with  him  in  his 
office,  tie  asserts  that'the  crime  of  infanticide  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Jhareja  or  Jetwa  population^  it  is  extensively 
practised  by  the  Mahomedan  tribe  of  Shetas.  With  regard  to 
the  census  as  a  means  of  suppression^  after  animadverting  upon 
the  fallibility  of  its  returns  he  remarks.  ''  We  may  save  life  by 
the  census^  but  how  can  we  protect  it  from  misery  and  neglect 
afterwards  ?"  And  suggests  that  4^000  Rs.  should  be  set  apart 
from  the  Infanticide  Fund  for  the  erection  of  a  school  house, 
and  that  1>000  Rs.a  year  should  be  devoted  to  tibe  encourage- 
ment of  annual  vernacular  essays  upon  the  subject  of  infanti- 
cide. The  Appendices  contain  the  census  forming  the  basis  of 
the  foregoing  reports  with  the  abstract  of  the  Jhareja  population 
of  Kattywar  for  1840.  In  1833  the  number  of  males  was 
5,804;  the  number  of  females  was  603.  In  1840  the  number  of 
males  was  5,760,  the  number  of  females  1,870.  The  number 
of  alleged  cases  of  infanticide  which  have  come  under  en- 
quiry between  1837  and  1841  is  28  of  which  27  cases  were  not 
proved.  Mr,  J.  P.  Willoughby  having  been  requested  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Anson  to  examine  the  report  of  the  Acting  Poli- 
tical Agent,  remarks  upon  the  favourable  nature  of  the  crime, 
returns,  and  proceeds.  The  Governor  in  Council  remarks  upon 
the  small  number  of  convictions  incident  upon  certain  cases 
of  alleged  infanticide  that  a  preliminary  enquiry  should  be 
held  in  private  previous  to  the  accused  party  being  placed  pub- 
licly uponfais  trial.  The  arrangement  that  the  wife  or  the  nearest 
female  relative  should  be  associated  with  the  censor  should  be 
adopted.  Mr.  WiHoughby  thinks  that  money  should  not  be 
appropriated  from  the  female  infanticide  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  building  a  school.  He  approves  of  the  proposed  essay  prize. 
The  Blight  Hou'ble  the  Governor  in  a  minute  upon  both  report 
and  memorandum,  assents  to  the  carrying  into  effect  the  sugges- 
tions given  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Political  Agent,  with  the 
exception  that  continued  prize  essays  cannot  be  established.  He 
considers  that  education  is  too  slow  in  its  effects  to  be  the  only  in- 
strument employed,  and  persists  in  the  use  of  vigorous  coercive 
measures.   Between  June,  1837  and  October,  1841  not  a  female 
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child  in  Shahpoor  was,  as  appeared  from  the  census,  permitted 
to  live.  Kallajee,  the  Chief  of  this  Talooka  was  fined  1,000  Rs. 
Upon  this  slight  punishment  the  Political  Secretary  remarks 
that  after  the  severe  examples  which  have  been  made  in  Kat- 
tywar  the  mere  fine  seems  scarcely  an  adequate  punishment.  In 
reply  dated  28th  November,  1842  the  Acting  Political  Agent 
submits  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jhareja  Chief,  there  having  been  four  daughters  bom 
daring  the  four  years  abovementioned,  who  had  all  died.  He 
cannot  overcome  the  native  prejudices  so  far  as  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  female  censor.  In  an  Appendix  to  this  reply. 
Captain  Jacob,  the  Acting  Political  Agent,  conveys  an  applica- 
tion from  the  Jam  of  Nowanuggur  asking  the  assistance  of 
Government  to  facilitate  the  marriage  of  21  members  of  his 
Bhyad.  In  the  Appendix  attached  the  census  shews,  for  the 
year  1841,  that  292  female  infants  had  been  preserved.  The 
Government  sanctioned  a  donation  of  5,000  Rs.  for  the 
marriage  of  the  21  persons  mentioned.  After  some  cor- 
respondence upon  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  essay 
upon  female  infanticide  was  most  deserving  of  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Government,  and  upon  the  numerous  mis- 
takes in  the  census  retmms.  Colonel  Lang,  Acting  Political 
Agent  at  Kattywar  in  a  report  dated  25th  August,  1846  shews 
that  amongst  the  Jetwas  there  is  an  increase  of  165  female 
children  to  202  males  for  the  year  1845.  During  the  year 
1845  only  three  Jharejas  required  assistance  for  the  marriage 
of  their  daughters.  Mr.  Willoughby  proposed  in  1834  a  reward 
for  all  Jharejas  who  had  at  that  time  two  daughters  living.  In 
1834  there  were  only  two  Jharejas  with  four  female  children, 
thirteen  with  three,  and  eighty  with  two  each.  In  1845  there 
were  two  Jharejas  with  5  daughters  each,  nineteen  with  four 
and  one  hundred  and  five  with  three.  The  reward  is  therefore 
purposed  to  be  limited  to  those  with  four  daughters,  and  to  be 
3O0  Rs.  to  each.  Lieut  Colonel  Lang  proceeds  and  states  that 
the  annual  subscription  to  the  Female  Infanticide  Fund  amount- 
ed in  1845  to  4,398-13-1  which  he  considers  favorable,  and 
suggests  that  the  school  should  at  once  be  built. 

All  the  operations  of  Government  for  the  suppression  of 
female  infanticide  proceed  favourably.  No  new  methods  are 
introduced.  The  instruments  employed  are,  1st,  Reduction 
of  the  marriage  expenses.  2nd,  Rewards  given  to  those  who  had 
four  daughters  and  upwards,  3rd,  The  promotion  of  education,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject. 
4th,  Coercive  measures  with  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
census.    The  census  returns  for  the  year  1 852  shew  the  per- 
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centage  which  the  females  bore  to  the  males  during  the  years 
1842—1862  :— 

Years.  Jharejas.  Soomras.  Jetwas. 

In  the  year  1842, 80  40  34 

Average  of  the  5  years  ending  1846,     33  48  37 

In  the  year  1847, 40  60  44 

Average  of  the  5  years  ending  1851,     43  65  52 

In  the  year  J852, 47  69  57 

These  results  were  considered  highly  gratifying  by  the  Bom- 
bay Government.  An  account  of  the  trial  of  certain  offenders 
for  the  crime  of  infanticide,  with  observations  upon  the  best 
methods  for  the  reduction  of  the  marriage  expenses  amongst 
the  population  of  Kattywar,  here  follows.  On  the  15th  August, 
1855  the  Bombay  Government  resolve  that  the  expression 
of  the  gratification  of  government  be  conveyed  to  the  Bao  of 
Kutch  and  His  Highness  the  Jam  of  Nowannggur  on  account 
of  the  highly  favourable  declarations  which  have  been  made  by 
both  these  princes  upon  the  reduction  of  marriage  expenses. 
Ihe  intelligence  that  marriages  in  Kutch  have  very  much  in- 
creased is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  the  Goyem* 
ment. 

The  Right  Honorable  Gt>yemor  in  Council  entirely  agrees 
with  the  Acting  Political  Agent  that  His  Highness  the  Rao 
must  be  permitted  to  hold  his  own  opinions,  as  to  whether  the 
matter  of  taking  Pudloo  and  marrying  by  Dhola,'*^  is  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  customs  of  kings  and  to  the  Shasters,  or  not  ? 


• 


By  "  iakiiig  Pudloo**  u  meant  the  gum  of  money  ^yen  to  the  pareats  of  ihe 
girl  about  to  he  nuuried  by  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom.  By  "marrying  by 
bhola**  u  meant  the  sending  of  tne  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  who  does  not  oome 
to  receiye  her :  this  happens  when  the  rank  of  the  bridegroom  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  bride. 
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The  Governments  of  India  publish  on  an  average  a  volume 
every  four  days.  From  Reports  affecting  the  entire  Empire  to 
accounts  of  local  drainage^  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  officers 
to  the  cost  of  a  cutcha  bye«road  in  a  frontier  province,  every  thing 
finds  a  place  in  these  publications.  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  Indian  Administration  on  which  they  do  not  ex- 
haust official  knowledge.  There  is  no  officer  in  the  country  who 
may  not  obtain  from  them,  in  reference  to  his  special  task,  all 
the  advantages  of  experience.  The  infolrmation  thus  vast  is, 
however,  widely  scattered.  The  Records  of  one  Presidency  are 
scarcely  known  in  another.  The  books  are  not  very  readily  pro  < 
curable,  and  above  all  they  are  like  all  other  blue  books  dry,  in- 
digested, and  overlaid  with  detail.  It  costs  an  hour  to  find  a  fact, 
and  in  India  men  who  care  about  facts  cannot  spare  hours. 

The  object  of  the  Compiler  is  to  remove  this  defect,  to  do  for 
the  official  information  of  India  what  Mr.  Leone  Levi  is  doing 
for  the  Blue  Books  of  England.  The  Annals  will  comprise  every 
fact,  and  almost  every  opinion  of  importance  in  the  records  of  the 
Quarter.  A  copious  Index  will  enable  the  reader  instantly  to  re- 
fer to  the  subject  of  which  he  is  in  search,  and  any  peculiarity  of 
opinion  and  even  of  style  is  carefully  retained. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  arrangement  adopted.  It  is 
intended  that  the  most  important  subject  should  have  the  largest 
space,  but  in  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the  records 
the  Compiler  has  been  compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment. 
Usually  all  subjects  of  imperial  interest  have  the  preference,  statis- 
tics occupy  the  next  place,  and  subjects  purely  historical  the  last. 
They  are  not  very  important,  and  not  at  all  interesting,  but 
they  can  only  be  condensed  to  a  certain  point.  Of  the  labour 
thus  saved  to  the  public,  but  one  illustration  must  suffice.  The 
number  contains  VZ2  pages.  The  books  analyzed  comprize  just 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
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REPOBT  ON  THE  TEAK  PLANTATIONS  OF  BENGAL. 

Bengal  RecorcU,  No.  XXV. 

On  the  7th  March,  1854,  Dr.  H.  Falconer,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  H.  C.  Botanic  Garden,  submitted  a  Report  upon  the  condi- 
tion and  proBpects  of  the  Teak  Plantation  established  at  Sylhet 
and  in  the  Jungle  Mehals  or  Bancoorah.  The  Sylhet  Teak  Plan- 
tations were  sanctioned  in  1814,  In  1851  only  13  trees  survived 
out  of  the  1,800  reported  to  have  been  standing  in  1810.  One 
of  the  Plantations  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  ground  having 
been  selected  for  the  cantonments  of  the  70th  B«gt.  N.  I.  The 
Teak  tree  does  not  attain  its  full  growth  in  less  than  80  years. 
The  trees  remaining  at  Sylhet  are  not  more  thM,n  half-grown. 
Sylhet  is  not  a  favourable  locality  for  the  growth  of  Teak. 
The  Bancoorah  Plantations  were  sanctioned  on  the  23rd  April, 
1814.  In  1819  the  area  of  the  Plantation  was  850  beegahs  and 
the  number  of  the  trees  about  22,000.  The  Plantation  at  pre- 
sent costs  nothing,  and  the  Dalkissoor  River  will  furnish  in  the 
rains  a  ready  channel  for  the  transportation  of  the  logs.  The  Ram- 
pore  Bauleah  Plantation  was  given  up  in  1832,  as  also  was  the 
Kishnaghur  Plantation  in  1827.  No  portion  of  the  delta  land  of 
Bengal  is  suited  to  the  growth  of  first  class  Teak.  The  soil  and 
the  rains  are  both  unfavourable,  the  former  causing  the  trees  to 
throw  out  horisontal  roots.  There  was  however  a  grave  error 
in  the  vearly  planting  arrangements.  The  trees  were  planted  at 
intervals  of  ten  feet  apart,  and  never  thinned  out  as  they  grew 
up.  Planting  operations  have  been  commenced  in  Madras  on  a 
wge  scale.  A  Teak  tree  at  Gowalparah  attained  in  25  years  a 
height  of  25  feet  and  was  9  feet  3  inches  in  girth  at  3  feet  above 
the  ground.  The  rapidity  of  this  growth  exceeds  any  thing  of 
the  land. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRODUCTIVE  CAPACITIES  OF 

THE  SIAM  COUNTRIES. 

Bengal  Records,  No.  XXV, 

The  countries  occupied  by  the  Shan  tribes^  particularly  Siam 
and  th3  tracts  to  the  North  and  East^  have  great  productive 
capacity.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  bounding  Menam  and 
Cambodia  are  covered  with  forests  producing  teiJ^s,  rose-wood^ 
gamboge,  a  species  of  gum  benjamin,  cardamum,  saffron,  red- 
wood and  sandal-wood.  Large  quantities  of  stic-lac  are  pro- 
duced. Tea  is  cultivated  largely.  The  tea  when  it  is  sold  at  Ava 
is  in  brick-like  masses  and  is  purchased  by  the  piece.  Fibrous 
plants  abound,  and  silk  is  produced.  The  minerals  of  the 
Shan  Territories  are  tin,  lead,  antimony  and  iron.  In  Moon^. 
meet  there  is  a  silver  mine  which  belongs  to  the  King  of  Ava 
but  is  worked  by  the  Chinese.  In  the  vicinity  of  Moonkong 
rock  crystal  is  found  in  abundance  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Ura,  '^  Noble  Serpentine'*  is  found.  This  is  much  prized 
by  the  Chinese  under  the  name  of  Yueesh  or  green- stone.  In  the 
valley  of  Hookong  on  the  Assam  frontier  amber  is  found  in 
abundance.  The  bulk  of  the  amber  is  taken  to  China,  where 
it  is  used  medicinally  and  as  a  varnish.  The  amber  is  in  colour 
either  red  or  golden  and  oil  green,  one  sort  is  opaque.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  amber  mines  are  brine  springs.  Gold  and 
Platina  or  Khumpok  are  found.  The  rocks  of  the  Irrawaddy 
abound  in  steatite  which  is  used  for  writing.  In  arts  and 
manufactures  the  Shans  are  far  behind  the  Chinese,  they  are 
however  great  workers  in  silver.  Horses,  horned  cattle  and 
elephants  are  common.  The  great  Chinese  mart  on  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy  is  Bamo,  it  is  situated  in  Lat.  24"  12'  and  97"  £. 
Long.  It  is  the  largest  place  in  Burmah  with  the  exception 
of  Ava  and  Rangoon.  The  water  of  the  river  under  the  town 
is  deep  and  the  banks  precipitous.  The  route  from  Bamo 
to  Yunan  is  by  the  line  of  the  Taping  Kyoung,  a  small  river 
flowing  into  the  Irrawaddy.  Honey  is  largely  imported  from 
China  as  also  are  rich  silks,  velvets  and  gold.  The  staple 
export  from  Bamo  is  cotton,  which  is  grown  in  the  Districts  of 
the  Lower  Irrawaddy.  Of  this  about  1,75,000  mannds  at  from 
B/S.  2-8  to  3  B.S.  a  maund  are  annually  exported.  A  Portuguese  fac* 
tory  is  said  to  have  been  esiablished  at  Bamo  about  250  years 
ago.  The  transit  of  Cotton  from  the  Lower  Irrawaddy  is  periodical 
and  is  effected  by  water,  in  boats  of  a  large  size  averaging 
perhaps  150  tons  burthen. 
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REPORT  ON  SERAJGUNGE. 
Bengal  Records,  No.  XXV, 

A.  J.  M.  MiLLs^  Officiating  Judge  of  the  Sadder  Court  reports 
upon  Serajgunge, 

Serajgunge  ia  a  Sub-Division  composed  of  three  Thannahs, 
Baegunge,  Shazadpore  and  Serajgunge ;  these  belong  respectively 
to  the  Zillahs  Bogoorah,  Pubna  and  Mymensing.  It  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  Joint  M^istrate  and  Deputy  Collector.  Month- 
ly statements  for  each  Thannah  are  furnished  to  the  Magistrates 
of  the  several  Zillahs,  and  the  results  are  embodied  in  their  Re- 
turns. In  1856  there  were  53  cases  of  heinous  crimes  and  281 
of  petty  offences,  in  all  334  cases  of  602  persons.  At  the  end  ot 
the  year  there  were  21  cases  of  57  persons.  Mr.  Davis,  the  pre- 
sent Magistrate  is  not  sufficiently  speedy  in  the  disposal  of  crimi- 
nal cases.  One  case  pending  since  1848  has  been  remanded  three 
times  by  the  Sessions  Judge  of  Mymensing. 

The  value  of  the  property  stolen  in  1852  amounted  to  Rs. 
10,296-5-5,  the  amount  recovered  Yfaa  Rs.  881-11-6.  There  is 
no  regular  Jail.  The  prisoners  are  confined  in  the  Thannah 
Guard.  Paid  persons  are  employed  to  attest  the  confessions  of 
prisoners.  This  practice  is  objectionable  but  so  is  that  of  seizing 
respectable  persons,  and  compelling  them  to  proceed  to  a  distant 
station  to  give  evidence.  Numerous  cultivators  complain  of  the 
Indigo  Planters.  ITiey  charge  them  with  sowing  their  paddy 
lands  by  force,  and  seizing  and  confining  their  cattle.  There 
are  eighteen  Indigo  Factories  in  the  Sub-Division.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  charges  against  the  planters  are  often 
wholly  without  foundation.  There  is  no  Vernacular  School  in 
this  Sub-Division.  A  School  has  been  established  by  private 
subscription  at  Shazadpore  but  the  master  is  very  inefficient  and 
the  Scholars  do  not  number  above  30.  Serajgunge  is  populous 
and  contains  about  17,500  inhabitants.  The  District  of  each 
Thannah  should  be  more  compact. 

The  Thannah  Dak  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Post 
Master  on  the  1st  May,  1852.  The  Dak  to  Calcutta  occupies 
five  days,  whereas  the  Dak  from  Calcutta  only  occupies  three 
days.  This  irregularity  requires  notice.  Serajgunge  situated 
on  the  Bermapooter,  there  called  the  Juboonah,  is  a  place  of  great 
traffic  and  employs  about  20,000  boats.  The  lands  are  well  cuU 
tivated  but  the  soil  is  not  very  good.  There  are  no  regular 
roads.  A  statement  of  places  from  and  to  which  goods  are  ex- 
ported and  imported  is  annexed. 

v2 
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CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  VACCINATION. 

Bengal  JRecordn,  No,  XXV. 

On  the  14t1i  August,  1854,  the  Commissioner  of  Burdwan 
writes  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Gbvernment  of  Bengal,  and  en- 
closes a  Report  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Cockburu  detailing  the  success 
of  Vaccination  at  Midnapore.  Mr.  Cockburn  recommends  that 
in  order  to  obtain  good  lymph,  two  children  should  be  sent  to 
Calcutta,  from  all  Districts  within  a  reasonable*  distance,  to  be 
vaccinated.  He  recommends,  2ndly,  that  a  book  in  Bengalee 
should  be  published  detailing  the  advantages  of  Vaccination. 
3rdly,  that  every  Collector  should  in  his  winter  tour  be  accom- 
panied by  a  Vaccinator.  4thly ,  that  all  convicts  should  be  vaccinat- 
ed. 5thly,  that  boys  attending  the  Government  Schools  should 
be  vaccinated,  and  lastly  that  all  Native  Doctors  and  Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons  should  be  required  to  vaccinate  gratis.  In  1851  the 
vaccinations  amounted  to  1,804;  and  in  the  first  half  of  1854 
to  9,495,  of  which  8877  were  successful. 

This  report  of  Mr.  Cockburn  was  sent  to  the  Medical  Board 
who  approve  generally  of  his  suggestions. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 

TEA  PLANT  IN  SYLHET. 

Bengal  Records,  No.  XXV. 

The  Magistrate  of  Sylhet  on  the  4th  January,  1856,  announces 
to  Government  the  discovery  of  the  Tea  Phmt.  The  first  dis- 
covery was  made  in  Pergunnah  Chandkhanee,  but  the  plant  has 
since  been  found  to  exist  in  the  entire  range  of  hills  forming  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Zillah,  from  Chandkhanee  to  the  very 
North  westward  extremity,  as  far  as  Laour.  In  the  event  of 
grants  of  land  being  made  for  Tea  Cultivation  the  leases  should 
be  short.  The  -Report  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  localities 
in  which  the  tea  plant  has  been  discovered.* 

*  A  niftp  exhibiting  the  localities  of  the  tea  plant  in  Sylhet  and  Cachar  ia  affixed. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  HON'BLE  COMPANY'S  BOTA- 

NIC  GARDEN. 
Bengal  Records,  No,  XXV. 

Dr.  T.  Thomson  received  charge  of  the  Oarden  on  .the  1 7th 
April,  1855^  the  report  is  dated  23rd  July^  1856.  The  absence  of 
the  Head  Grardener,  Mr.  Scott  on  special  auty  inPega  caused  great 
injury  to  the  Oarden.  From  the  15th  June,  1855  to  29th 
February,  1856,  15,865  plants  were  issued  to  296  applicants. 
The  issue  of  plants  has  now  been  stopped  by  Goveinment,  in 
this  act  Dr.  Thomson  full  concurs.  The  applications  for  grafted 
fruit  trees  have  been  far  greater  thru  the  Ghurden  can  supply. 
During  the  year  1855,  68  glazed  cases  of  plants  were  despatched 
from  the  Oarden,  in  1854,  the  number  was  55.  These  cases 
have  been  partly  supplied  to  private  applicants  and  partiv  to 
public  establishments,  such  as  Kew  Gardens,  those  of  Peradenia 
in  Ceylon,  &c.  &e. 

Mr.  Scott  while  on  deputation  in  Pegu  greatly  enriched 
the  Garden.  The  Garden  Collectors  have  all  with  one  ex. 
ception  furnished  valuable  contributions.  The  one  excep- 
tion is  the  Collector  of  Malacca.  The  young  palms,  of  the 
Palmetum  laid  out  in  1849  by  Dr.  Falconer,  have  attained 
a  considerable  size.  A  Natural  and  a  Medicinal  Garden  have 
been  laid  out.  The  Garden  School  instituted  by  Dr.  McClelland 
in  1847  has  not  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. The  Garden  rates  of  pay  are  not  sufficient  to  induce 
lads  to  remain.  The  Garden  Herbarium  has  been  re- arranged. 
The  present  establishment  was  fixed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
in  1880  at  Rs.  1100  with  a  contingent  allowance  not  to  exceed 
Rs.  160  a  month.  What  Kew  Garden  is  to  London,  that  the  Cal- 
cutta Garden  ought  to  be  to  the  Metropolis  of  India.  The  repor- 
ter here  enumerates  what  points  call  for  increased  outlay. 
A  Glass  house  should  be  built.  A  small  increase  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Collectors  is  essential.  There  should  be  an  allowance  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Library.  The  Garden  Library  affords  no 
books  less  than  20  years  old  ! 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  is  a  list  of  the  plants  in  the 
Herbarium,  which  was  first  formed  in  1828. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PATNA  OPIUM  AGENCY. 
Bengal  Records,  No,  XXV. 

Da.  LyeU  observes  that  Opium  is  a  eoncrete  juice  obtained  by 
making  incisions  into  the  capsule  of  several  varieties  of  the  Papaver 
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soroniferum.  Chemists  have  succeeded  in  detecting  morphia,  codiea 
and  narceia—  which  are  combined  with  meconic  and  sidphuric 
acids.  Gum,  resin,  coloring  matter,  woody  fibre,  saline  and 
earthy  matters  and  caoutchouc  constitute  the  gpreat  mass  of  the 
drug.  The  quantity  and  richness  of  the  poppy  juice  are  influenc- 
ed by  the  soil.  The  white  poppy  yields  the  least  Opium,  and  the 
purple  most  of  all.  This  last  contains  about  three  times  as  much 
morphia,  but  only  an  eighth  part  of  the  narcotine  of  the  white. 
The  red  poppy  is  intermediate  between  the  two.  Landerer  ob- 
serves that  the  seeds  obtained  from  the  capsules  which  have  been 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Opium,  if  sown,  yield  an  inferior  Opi- 
um. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  is  usually  selected  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy,  on  account  of  its  superior  richness,  and 
for  facility  of  irrigation.  When  the  soil  is  strong  the  poppy  is  a 
second  crop,  generally  succeeding  Indian  corn.  In  the  latter  part 
of  September  and  the  commencement  of  October  the  ground  is 
carefully  prepared  by  two  or  three  ploughings,  and  the  lumps  of 
earth  are  broken.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  sowing  com- 
mences. Tlie  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  and  from  three  to  four 
seers  are  required  for  each  beegah.  The  ground,,  divided  into 
oblong  plots,  is  well  watered  before  the  plant  springs.  Water 
containing  saline  matter  is  preferred.  The  plants  are  watered 
according  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls ;  after  they  have 
attained  the  height  of  5  or  6  inches  they  are  carefully  thinned  at 
three  or  four  successive  periods.  Great  attention  must  be  paid 
to  weedings  and  loosening  the  soil.  At  the  first  thinning  the  young 
plants  are  sold  and  eaten  as  a  salad,  those  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
thinning  are  seldom  used.  As  soon  as  the  petals  of  the  flower  fall 
off  they  are  collected  and  made  into  a  covering  for  Opium  cakes. 
The  gummy  matter  is  first  extracted  by  heat.  In  the  third  week 
in  January  the  capsules  are  scarified  by  an  iron  instrument  hav- 
ing four  prongs  about  |th  of  an  inch  apart.  The  operation  is 
performed  in  the  afternoon  and  the  juice  collected  early  on  the 
following  morning.  The  collection  is  most  critical.  .  The  condi- 
tion most  favourable  is  a  still  atmosphere  which  allows  it  to 
thicken  and  collect  in  tears.  Strong  winds  or  a  cloudy  sky  pre- 
venting the  formation  of  dew  greatly  reduce  the  quantity  of  the 
produce.  When  the  dew  is  very  abundant  the  juice  is  apt  to 
flow  off  the  capsule  and  becom3  wasted.  The  average  quantity 
produced  in  a  beegah  is  from  five  to  seven  seers.  The  Opium 
receives  no  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  cultivators.  It  should 
never  be  kept  under  ground.  The  seeds  of  the  poppy  yield,  by 
expression  a  very  bland  and  valuable  oil.  It  sells  in  the  bazar  at 
from  8  to  10  Rs.  a  maund.  The  leaves  fetch  4  Annas  a  maund, 
they  arc  used  for  packing  the  Opium, 
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The  reporter  here  mentions  the  manner*  in  which  the  Opium 
is  received  into  the  Sudder  Factory  and  proceeds.     The  Opium 
having  been  stored  in  large  vats  is  transferred  into  small  vats 
and  mixed.     Whenever  the  consistence  of  the  drug  in  the  vat 
is   proved  to  be   75   the  caking  commenees.      Each   cake   is 
composed  of  *'  1  seer  7i  chittacks  of  Opium  at  75  consistence, 
3  chittacks  and  3  kutchas  of  Opium  at  75  consistence  diluted 
into  51  consistence  gives   5^   chittacks  of  lewa  or  paste,  the 
material  used  for  agglutinating  the  covering  and  5  chittacks 
and  If  kutchas  of  leaves,  making  in  aU  2  seers  and  23  kutchas.^' 
The  number  of  the  cake- maker  by  whom  the  cake  is  made  is 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  pasted  on  the  cake.     The  cakes 
are  turned  in  their  cups  every  four  or  five  days  after  their 
manufacture,   subsequently   every  eight  days  during  the  rains, 
and  in  dry  weather  every  twelve    or  fifteen  days.     When  they 
have  become  set,  the  outer  surface  of  the  cakes  and  the  inner- 
side  of  the  cups  are  rubbed  with  bruised  poppy  leaves.     This 
is  an  operation  of  great  importance,  and  requires  great  care. 
When  the  cakes  are  dry,  a  thin  leaf  is  pasted  on  their  surface. 
The  Chinese  pay  the  highest  price  for  that  Opium  which  in  the 
drug  market  of  Europe  is  looked  upon  as  of  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion.    The  cakes  are  never  ready  for  packing  until  the  westerly 
winds  which  set  in  about  the  end  of  October.    The  Report 
contains  a  calculation  shewing  the  superiority  of  the  Ghazeepore 
packing  to  that  adopted   at  the  Patna  Agency.     In  1845-46 
there  were  at  the  end  of  the  season  Mds.  89-27-6^  of  Opium 
in  store,  in  1854-55  there  were  Mds.  1825-30-6^.     In  1845-46 
there   were  Mds.  29-19-10  confiscated  and  in  1854-55   Mds. 
53-29-1  i.     The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  boats  to 
convey  the  Opium  and  every  fleet  is  under  the  charge  of  two 
Europeans.     The  report  concludes  with  the  method  employed 
for  analysing  opium. 

REVENUE  REPORTS  OF  THE  GANGES  CANAL. 

Indian  Records,  No,  XXL 

Lieut.  Colonel  R.  Baird  Smith  on  the  7th  December,  1855, 
submits  his  first  report  on  the  revenue  yielded  by  the  Ganges 
Canal.  The  time  embraced  in  the  report  is  the  FussU  Khu- 
reef*  of  1855-56, 

In  September  water  was  admitted  into  the  Canal.  On  the 
9th  signs  of  failure  in  the  Masonry  revetments  of  the  right  em- 
bankment appeared.    At  a  point  about  1000  feet  above  the  Ma- 

•  Aatuum  Crop. 
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rSnd '\nto'Sf;  f"  "*J  ''f^  "^  '•»«  «^«*»«»t  »«  observed 
to  bend  mto  the  form  of  a  bow  on  •  lenjrth  of  about  300  foT 

tigi.  puddling,  S'SSi'^'i^'lsi'ifr.';*; 

First,  extensive  setUements  of  the  EartLn  AouSuft  i^ 
the  consequences  of  the  admission  nf  «nw  ~:'^    . .  '^  ^^ 
of  water,  whereby  the  front  Sof  thl  ^  «>"«»denible  vokme 
endange^.    SeJ)S  tSt  tin  ll»  *^«  ™»«^«'«7  revetment  were 

pleted,^accordinrto  Si??  SuSlV^dL'J:?'':^^"*"*  *'««»°- 
wall  could  not'^be  secu^  ^^n  fa^ffi  TlT^rVT* 
closed  in  Aoril  wm  r^  n.r.^^   -     w^iaenc.     ihe  Canal  tliiis 

to  be  iSloseTonThe  uSh^J'ro",^'  ^^.T  ^'"^ 
the  1st  of  April  the  6ll^  w«'  i'^  oS  'd  t^"  "?" 
yas  rapidly  raised  to  an  average  dSShM  *  *^*  ""PP'^ 
feet.  The  Canal  except  for  Tdwr^or  Z.  ^  ^'"H'^  **^  ^ 
has  not  been  again  cl  A  a^d  thJju^ly^I^t^^^*,^' 
at  from  4  to  6  feet  on  the  aonedn^t  ^Tk^™  "  maintamed 
from  the  Ganges  Canal  du?L^the  wriod  ^dl,^™"""  '*''"'^«* 
ed  toRs.  8571-8.    Of  this^m  B^?  ri  r«  „  '®"®*  ""o™*- 

water  applied  for  was  £  3  258  H*    rP®  V**l  J»l»«   of  the 

was  Ba:  144-14.2.     'ff^erSi.«.^  ''*'"*  °^*''"*  «ti^d 
Eastern  Jumna  ckniJ^L«  .  n  "*  ^*^  moderate  but  the 

i^  first  Khure^f,  orltich'^^Se;  r^r^Slj^  *a^"™S 

w^Sr"™te^-:ries?Sn  '^^^  £  ^^^P  ^» 
J^er*  not  opened  until  the  KW  w2^  won'""^  ^°"1S  ""»"« 
tween  August  and  October  5mi\u\Z^  -^^  advanced.  Be- 
opened.  At  first  the  cknal  milTs  L~  ^  °^l"?  ^^  '**«»«'  ^e~ 
mediate  direction  of  thS  c3  Srs  °tf  T^^'k'^^  i"^' 
wiU  be  rented  by  public  auction  •n,^^  ■}  hereafter  they 
tion  have  been  liiiild  to  ti1SurrdeS^"l?°^°'^  °*^^»- 
boats,  and  the  navigation  has^n^nfi  Zfl^™  ^'^«™«»««>t 
Hurdwar  and  Roorlfer  T?,^  JSv  Sl"^  ^*^'  ""«  ^^''^^ 
reporter  remarks  is  the  coLSSL?*^'^ "*  T""  '^"^^  *l»e 
»  a  most  serious  difficulty  wff^'hlrtoTc  t^,  ^^l 
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proposes  that  the  Government  suspend  all  demand  for  the 

^    ^     •     *"      prime  cost  of  Rajbuhas 

for  three  years,  from  the 
time  at  which  irrigation 
may  commence  npon 
them.  He  calculates  the 
gain  in  returns  from  in- 
creased consumption  of 
water  would  be  Rs. 
23,530  and  the  loss  from 
the  suspension  will  a- 
mouut  to  10,000  Rs. 
leaving  a  nett  gain  of 
Rs.  18,530.  The  second 
report  includes  the  pe- 
riod from  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1855  to  80th  April, 
1856.  The  volume  of 
water  maintained  dur- 
ing the  season  gave  an 
average  height  of  6  feet 
or  approximately  8,000 
feet  per  second  in  the 
Canal  Channel.  The 
progress  made  on  the 
extension  of  the  main 
Channelshadbeenmark- 
ed  and  satisfactory. 
Two  ske'ch  maps  are  ap- 
pended. One  shews  the 
condition  of  the  distri- 
bution Channels  on  the 
8l8t  October,  1855  and 
the  other  on  the  80th 
April,  1856.  The  extent 
actually  open  on  the  last 
mentioned  date  was 
1^252i  miles.  As  the 
most  convenient  way  of 
exhibiting  the  revenue 
results  of  the  Rubbee 
season  under  review,  the 
Reporf  considers  each 
division  of  the  Ganges 
Canal  separately, 
the    revenue  from  the  Ganges 
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The  general  statement  of 
Caual  during  1853-5G  is : — 
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The  following  statement  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the 
influence  of  the  Canal  has  been  felt  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  the  Doab  : — 


I.  DiBECT  Canal  Ibbioatiom. 


DivisioDB. 


No.  of  villages 
irrigating. 


Effectiye  Irrigation. 


Proportioiui 
to  each 
village. 


I 

a 
o 


Korthem,     

Upper  Central,     ... 
Lower  Central,    .. 
Cawnpore  Terminal, 
Etayah  Terminal, . . . 


Total  of  Canal 
Villages,    


134 

54 

104 


77 

78 
12 


Lower  Centra],  ... 
Cawnpore  Terminal, 
Etayah  Terminal, 


1 


134 

131 

104 

78 

12 


u 


95-15 
49*  5 
6816' 


459 


18,507 
9,628 
8,076 


9,648 

« ■  • 

3,114 
190 


III 


18,507 

19,276 

8,076 

8,114 

190 


Total  area  of  canal 
irrigation, 


0.71 
0.91 


4 


s 


138 
147 


0.661  77 
40 
16 


49,163 


II.  IKDIBSCT  Canal  Ibbigation. 


Total  of  Escajie  river  Villages, 


Grand  Total  of  Irrigating  ) 
Villages,      ) 


340 

266 

69 


16,034 

19,183 

2,295 


g^^  Total  of  Escape  River 
Irrigation, 


1134 


Grand  Total  of  Canal 
Irrigation, 


16,934 

19,183 

2,296 


50 
72 
33 


87,575  Beegahs,  or 
54,734  Acres. 


Assuming  that  the  common  average  diflerence  in  the  produce 
of  irrigated  and  unirrigated  land  has  frevailed  over  50,000 
acres  of  the  area  watered  by  the  Ganges  Canal,  the  gain  to  the 
people  from  this  source  alone,  during  the  Rubbee  of  1855-56,  will 
be  found  to  be  5  lakhs  of  rupees. 


i 
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In  his  second  Report  Lieut.  Colonel  Baird  Smith  again 
recommends  that  the  Tuccavee  advances  should  be  suspended 
for  3  years.  The  Ganges  Canal  closed  its  first  year  of 
work  with  449i  miles  of  main  Channel  open  for  water,  436 
miles  of  rajbuha  Channel  completed,  and  817  miles  in 
active  progress.  The  aggregate  revenue  has  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  Rupees  60,000.  98,000  beegahs  or 
55,000  acres  have  been  watered  and  1,66,000  acres  have 
been  placed  beyond  the  risk  of  serious  damage  from  drought. 
It  seems  probable  that  within  five  or  six  years  the  direct 
revenue  of  the  Canal  will  cover  all  current  expenses,  and 
that  thereafter  the  Canal  will  continue  to  pay  a  gradually  in- 
creasing interest  upon  the  capital  sunk  in  its  construction. 
The  money  sunk  up  to  May,  1856  was  Rupees  1,73,55,64.2-4-1. 


IRRIGATION  IN  LOWER  EGYPT. 
Indian  Hecords,  No.  XXL 

The  Governor  of  Bombay,  at  the  suggestion  of  Major  General 
Waddington,  authorised  Captain  Fife  to  remain  for  three  months 
in  Egypt  in  order  that  he  might  report  upon  the  new  system 
of  irrigation  there  practised.  On  the  4th  April,  1856,  Captain 
Fife  forwards  the  result  of  his  enquiries  and  inspections. 

At  the  head  of  the  Delta,  the  banks  of  the  river  are  embanked 
to  a  height  of  from  6  to  8  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  top  varying 
from  8  to  20  fjct.  Other  embankments  run  in  every  direction 
dividing  the  country  into  large  fields.  At  the  time  of  the  inun- 
dation when  the  canals,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  newly 
constructed,  are  full  of  twists  and  turns,  are  full  of  water,  the 
embankments  are  cut  through  and  the  country  inundated  to 
a  depth  of  3  feet.  At  other  times,  the  Sakea  and  Shadoof  are 
employed.  About  20  years  ago  M,  Linant  Bey  perceived  the 
enormous  expense  attending  the  raising  of  water  by  means  of  the 
Sakea,  &.  and  the  great  gain  that  would  be  derived  from  irrigat- 
ing the  crops,  instead  of  merely  inundating  the  land  before  sow- 
ing the  seed.  He  accordingly  proposed  the  Barrage  or  Regulat- 
ing Bridge  across  the  Nile,  and  the  system  of  canals  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  M.  Linant  Bey's  plan  was,  to  cut  two  new  chan- 
nels at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  to  carry  off  the  water  of  the 
Rosetta  and  Damietta  branches,  to  construct  a  regulating  bridge 
in  each  channel^  and  then  completely  dam  up  the  old  channels. 
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M.  Linant  Bey's  plan  was  never  carried  out.     But  the  plan  now 
being  perfected  by  M.  Mongil  Bey,  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  canal  system  is  to  be  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  M. 
Linantj  but  the  Barrages  have  been  constructed  in  the  natural 
channels  of  the  Rosetta  and  Damietta.     Both  the  Barrages  rest 
on  a  bed  of  concrete  sunk  21  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which 
consists  of  loose  sand.    The  foundations  are  secured  by  rows  of 
piles.    The  bridge  across  the  Rosetta  consists  of  64  arches  of  16 
feet  span,  with  a  lock  at  one  end  for  the  passage  of  boats.  That 
across  the  Damietta  consists  of  74  arches  and  has  also  a  lock  at  one 
end.    The  head  of  the  Delta,  between  the  two  bridges,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  revetment  of  stone  resting  on  piles.  The  total  length 
of  the  two  bridges  is  1800  feet.    The  h^ids  of  the  three  canals 
have  been  excavated ;  that  on  the  Rosetta  side  is  about  100  feet  in 
width.  The  central  one  for  the  Delta  is  300  feet  wide  at  bottom 
and  about  10  feet  deep.    The  Barrage  when  this  Report  was 
made  had  cost  1,80,00,000  francs,  it  was  expected  before  comple- 
tion to  cost  1,20,00,000  francs  more.     Captain  Fife  observed 
nothing  in  Egypt  worthy  of  adoption  which  was  not  practised  in 
Sind.    He  considers  that  the  outlay  on  the  Barrage  was  compara- 
tively needless.   With  regard  to  the  employment  of  steam  power 
in  Sind,  he  observes  that  the  question  is  merely  one  of  expense. 
As  labour  in  Sind  is  only  half  the  price  that  it  is  in  Egypt  it 
follows  that  steam  power  in  the  former  country  cannot   be 
employed  with  the  same  advantage  that  it  is  in  the  latter.     The 
report  of  Colonel  Fife  was  submitted  to  Lieut.    Colonel  Baird 
Smith.    The  latter  says  that  his  impressions  of  the  Nile  Works 
were  identical  with  Captain  Fife's.      With  regard  to  embanking 
irrigating  rivers  in  Sind,  he  strongly  recommends  that  no  ex- 
tensive measures  should  be  sanctioned  without  the  most  careful 
investigation.    As  regards  the  systems  of  distribution  and  re- 
venue he  believes  that  the  best  principles  may  be  gathered  from 
the  practice  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Egypt.     Steam  should 
not  be  employed  in  Sind  for  parposes  of  irrigation.     The  cost 
of  irrigating  one  acre  in   Sind  by  means  of  Canal  works  is 
Rupees  0-8-6  whilst  by  steam  power  it  would  be  Rupees  9-6-4. 
From  these  reports  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learned  either  from  the  ancient  or  more  costly  modern  practice 
of  irrigation  in  Egypt.     It  would  not  be  advisable  to  embank 
the  irrigation  Channels  from  the  Indus,  for,  the  effect  of  holding 
up  the  water  would  be  to  check  the  current  and  encourage  the 
deposit  of  silt. 
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COMMUTATION  RATES  OF  THE  MADRAS 

PRESIDENCY. 

Madras  Records,  No,  XXXL 

The  Madras  Board  of  Revenue  on  the  8th  NovCTnber^lS52 
isaued  a  Circular  to  Collectors  containing  a  series  of'  questions 
designed  to  elicit  information  on  the  Commutation  Rates.  The 
leplies  of  the  Collectors,  with  an  abstract  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  were  commented  upon  by  the  Governor  in  Council  ou 
the  nth  June,  1855. 

It  appears  that  Commutation  Rates  exist  only  in  the  ten  Dis- 
tricts of  Nellore,  Chin^eput,  North  and  South  Arcot,  Tanjore, 
Trichinopoly,  Tinnevelly,  Salem,  Coimbatore  and  partially  in 
Malabar.    The  Gk>vemment  observe  that  the  chief  use  of  the  re- 
plies of  the  Collectors  is  that  they  bring  into  more  prominent 
notice  the  vague  and  uncertain  proceedings  on  which  most  of  the 
existing  setlements  were  based.    The  reports  have  also  much  use 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  imperfect  method  of  taking  the  pri- 
ces of  grain.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  pri- 
ces were  even  professed  to  be  shewn  on  the  price  statements  on 
which  the  Commutation  Rates  were  based.    Even  now  there  is 
so  little  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  prices,  that  the  price 
lists  in   any  two  places,  cannot  be  safely  compared  or  even  the 
lists  themselves  relied  on.    To  remedy  this  uncertainty  there 
should  be  some  fixed  standard  of  measure.     On  the  periodical  re- 
vision of  the  Commutation  Rates  the  Government  give  no  opinion. 
They  point  out  that  on  this  subject  the  opinions  of  the  Board 
are  inconsistent.    The  Government  further  observe  that  'Hhe 
money  price  of  all  commodities  have  a  tendency  to  faU  with  the 
progress  of  improvement,  but  that  rents  have  no  tendency  to  fall, 
bat  to  increase.^'     Future  revisions  of  the  rates  of  land  assess- 
ment should  therefore  be  guided  less  by  any  necessity  of  meeting 
the  loss  of  fidling  prices,  than  by  the  broad  and  libend  policy  of 
aflfording  scope  for  the  further  extension  of  cultivation  and  so 
widening  the  basis  of  taxation. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1855  submitted 
to  the  Madras  Grovernment  an  abstract  of  the  reports  received 
from  the  Collectors  of  the  several  Districts  on  the  price  of  grain 
and  state  their  own  views  as  to  whether  any  general  relief  is 
necessary  and  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  periodical  revision  of 
the  Commutation  Rates.  The  Board  observe  that  it  is  only  in 
a  few  Districts  that  the  assessment  was  fixed  by  commutation 
prices,  and  that  since  1854  the  state  of  the  grain  market  has 
changed  from  one  of  extreme  cheapness  to  one  of  very  high  prices. 
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A  comparison  of  the  alleged  Commutation  Rates  and  tlie  prices 
which  have  ruled  at  different  times  will  not  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  prove  sufficient  for  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  either 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  landed  interest  in  any  single  district 
nor  to  the  remedial  measures  which  shoidd  be  adopted  for 
placing  it  when  depressed^  in  a  more  prosperous  condition. 
It  cannot  now  be  ascertained  what  grains  were  taken  into  the 
estimate  or  whether  the  village^  the  talook,  or  the  town  prices 
were  considered.  It  is  improbable  that  the  price  lists  of  sub- 
sequent  years  havel)een  prepared  on  the  same  principles  as  these 
which  ruled  in  the  original  commutation.  An  instance  occurred 
not  long  since  when  the  Collector  of  the  District  remarked  on 
prices  having  fallen  below  the  Commutation  Rate  while  the  Sub- 
Collector  at  the  same  time  was  reporting  a  rise  above  the  com- 
mutation price.  The  commutation  might  have  been  fair  at  the 
period  at  which  it  was  determined  but  its  efficiency  as  an  ad- 
justing standard  of  assessment  would  depend  upon  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  amount  of  produce,  to  which  it  was  applied,  being 
justly  formed  and  the  area  yielding  such  produce  being  justly 
ascertained.  How  far  these  calculations  were  correct  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  measurement  of  a  field  was  but 
a  rough  guess  and  the  estimate  of  the  produce  was  merely  a 
fixed  sum  levied  from  the  village  and  distributed  over  the  fields. 
It  is  moreover  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  decreased  profit  from 
the  sale  of  the  commoner  grains  has  been  compensated  by  the 
introduction  of  new  products.  The  increased  cultivation  of  the 
sugar-cane  in  some  districts*  the  indigo  of  Cuddapah,  Salem  and 
South  Arcot  and  the  ground  nut  of  the  latter  district  together 
with  the  cotton  of  nKnnevelly,  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  the 
Pepper,  Coffee  and  Ginger  of  Malabar  have  doubtless  proved 
remunerative  to  the  ryot.  The  abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly 
has  tlirown  open  a  profitable  culture  to  the  farmer  of  Coim- 
batore  and  Malabar.  The  Board  are  however  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Government  demands  press  heavily 
in  some  districts  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  general  measure 
of  relief  founded  upon  the  Commutation  Rates  can  be  arrange* 
ed.  With  respect  to  the  final  query  of  Government  the  Board 
observe,  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  ryot  if  a  periodical  revision  of  the  Commutation 
Rates  should  take  place.  Thirty  yeais  is  the  term  fixed  in  the 
North  Western  Provinces,  and  in  Bombay,  and  might  be  adopt, 
ed  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  Collector  of  Ganjam  in  a  letter,  dated  27th  January,  1853 
says  that  in  the  sense  used  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  ^'  commuta- 

*  (Jaujain,  Vizaf^apatani;  Hajalimuudry,  Cuddapah,  North  Arcot  aiid  Salem. 
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tion'^  does  not  exist  in  his  District.  He  therefore  merely 
forwards  a  list  of  the  prices  of  grain  from  Fusly,  1220  to  1229 
compared  with  those  from  Fusly,  1251  to  Fusly,  1260.  This 
statement  shews  that  the  position  of  the  cultivator  is  less  favourable 
now  than  it  was  before.  But  his  loss  in  consequence  of  a  fall  in 
prices  is  made  up  by  the  very  large  increase  that  has  recently  taken 
place  in  the  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar .''^ 
The  average  assessment  per  acre  in  1853  was  Rupees  2-5-5< 
The  Collector  admits  that  the  condition  of  the  ryot  might  be 
improved  but  is  of  opinion  that  no  extraordinary  measures  are 
required. 

The  Collector  of  Vizagapatam  in  a  Report,  dated  20th  July, 
1854  is  unable  to  give  any  precise  information  on  the  effect  of  past 
and  present  prices  on  the  condition  of  the  ryot.  The  Permanent 
settlement  in  this  District  was  based  upon  the  price  of  Paddy 
alone,  all  other  species  of  grain  were  ignored.  On  its  conclusion 
the  limit  to  the  Zemindar's  demands  was  the  capability  of  the 
Ryots  to  pay.  In  favourable  seasons  the  ryots  are  able  to  pay 
their  rents,  in  unfavourable  seasons  they  fall  into  arrears.  As 
might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  there  are  very  few 
substantial  ryots  in  the  district.  Statements  of  the  price  of  grain 
from  Fusly,  1236  to  1245  as  compared  with  the  price  from  Fusly, 
1251  to  1260,  are  forwarded  by  the  Collector  of  Rajahmundry 
on  the  19th  January,  1853.  These  shew  that  the  price  has  fallen. 
The  condition  of  the  ryots  has  however  been  improved  by  a  large 
exportation  of  grain,  the  introduction  of  the  joint  renting  system 
and  by  the  construction  of  Public  Works. 

The  Collector  of  Masulipatam  submits  on  the  6th  January,  1853 
a  statement  of  the  prices  of  grain.  The  falling  off  in  the  price 
of  grain  has  been  considerable. 

In  Guntoor  there  has  never  been  any  general  survey  or  any 
scale  of  commutation  prices.  The  Collector  in  a  letter  dated  31st 
December,  1852  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  states  that  as  a  general 
nde  the  Government  share  was  half  the  gross  produce  after  de- 
ducting fees  and  perquisites.  The  prices  of  graiu  from  Fusly, 
1251  to  1254  have  ranged  lower  than  at  any  former  period  on 
records.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  under  a  continu- 
ance of  such  prices  the  assessment  would  be  ruinous. 

The  Collector  of  Nellore  submits  his  report  to  the  Board  on  the 
13th  April,  1853.  He  states  that  there  are  three  rates  of  assess- 
nient  in  his  district.  The  extent  of  land  cultivated  in  Fusly, 
1211  was  2,42,668  acres,  in  Fusly,  1261  it  was  3,56,151  acres.  The 
^^ily  product  which  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  is  Indigo. 
Sugar-cane  is  no  longer  cultivated,  the  farmer  not  being  able  to 


*  Btfttement  of  the  cultivation  of  Rugar-cane  given  in  tho  Report;  pag^e  50. 
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compete  with  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  ryots  have  suffered  much 
and  become  impoverished  by  the  present  rates  of  commutation. 
Dry  grains  commuted  at  SO  Bs.  a  candy  shew  but  an  average 
value  during  the  last  10  years  of  19  Bs.  A  ryot  therefore  culti- 
vating land  assessed  at  30  Rs.  would  on  selling  the  two  can- 
dies of  grain^  the  estimated  production  of  the  land^  realiie 
but  an  average  of  33  Rs.  leaving  him  after  payment  of  his  30 
Rs.  a  balance  of  3  Rs.  or  about  25  per  cent,  of  what  he  ought 
to  realize.  The  consequence  is  that  agriculture  is  unwillingly 
pursued,  and  the  dittum  amount  is  not  merely  artificially,  but 
compulsorily  kept  up.  Mr.  Ratliff  therefore  suggests  that  the 
Commutation  Rates  be  lowered  and  to  commute  annually.  Mr. 
Elton,  the  Collector  of  Nellore  shews  that  out  of  every  Rs.  100 
worth  of  wet  grain  produce,  the  ryot  has  to  himself  but  21  Bs. 
7  pice  or  a  little  more  than  a  fifth  to  meet  the  cost  of  cultivation 
of  seed  and  labour,  of  means  and  of  support.  The  figures  below 
shew  this : — 

Wet  grain.  Dry  griin. 

Ryot's  share  for  100  Rupees  worth  of 

produce  in  Fusly,  1236, 42     1     2       40    9  10 

Do.  do.  inFusly,  1261,    ..       ..        32    9     7      24    5    3 


Loss  to  ryot  by  fall  in  prices,  . .      .  •         9    7    7       16    4    7 
Additional  loss  in  converting  Govern- 
ment share  into  money,  . .        119    0      19  14    6 


Total  loss  to  Ryot, 2107      3680 


The  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices  is  owing  to  increase  of  cultivation 
and  to  non-exportation,  llie  readiest  method  by  which  to  relieve 
the  ryot  is  '^  to  reduce  the  assessment  of  each  field  to  a  grain 
demand  at  the  Commutation  Rate,  convert  it  again  into  money 
at  the  current  market  prices  in  each  year,  and  fix  that  as  the 
present  assessment,  remitting  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
existing  demand.^' 

In  Chingleput  the  survey  field  money  assessment  fm- 
vails  in  1652  villages.  These  were  settled  at  various  dates 
and  by  different  officers.  The  Government  share  of  the 
produce  varies  from  39  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross.  In- 
digo has  been  introduced.  The  dues  of  the  village  servants 
average  from  16  to  24  per  cent,  the  rest  is  the  ryot's  share. 
Thus  the  ryot  may  get  as  little  as  26  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
produce,  and  may  obtain  as « much  as  51  per  cent.  The  Col- 
lector is  not  prepared  to  relieve  the  ryot  by  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  the  assessment.  The  average  price  of  grain  being  above 
that  upon  which  the  ryotwar  settlement  was  ba«ed. 
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The  Collector  of  Bellary  states  that  shortly  after  the  assump- 
tion of  the  district  by  the  British  the  lands  were  surveyed  and 
SBsessed  and  that  a  report  on  the  subject  was  submitted  by 
Colonel  Munro  on  the  15th  of  August^  1857.  He  appends  a 
statement  of  the  prices  of  grain  for  10  years  before  the  settle- 
ment and  for  the  10  years  ending  in  1853.  By  this  statement 
it  is  shewn  that  the  prices  of  grain  have  fallen.  The  ryots  are 
consequently  exceedingly  poor  and  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
farmers  only  17  per  cent,  are  in  good  circumstances,  t.  e,  are  able 
to  discharge  their  kists  without  having  recourse  to  the  money 
lenders ;  of  the  remaining  83  per  cent.^  half  are  obliged  to  bor- 
row money  by  mortgaging  their  crops  and  stock  and  the  rest 
are  obliged  to  sell  their  crops  so  soon  as  they  are  reaped  and 
even  their  stock.  The  remedy  has  been  frequently  suggested 
in  a  modification  of  the  land  assessment  as  the  Board  of  B.eve- 
Hue  are  fiilly  aware. 

The  land  tax  of  Cuddapah,  the  Collector,  in  a  letter  dated  28th 
October,  1858  says,  has  been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  average 
collections  obtained,  by  the  former  Government  and  the  quality 
of  the  soil.     On  a  comparison  of  the  price  of  grain  between  the 
first  ten  years  after  the  settlement,  and  the  ten  years  prior  to 
IWy,  1269,  the  price  of  all  species  of  grain  has  very  much  de- 
creased, with  the  exception  of  Bengal  gram   .The  ryots  however 
bave  not  sustained  very  heavy  losses  for  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
Btmck  off  from  the  original  assessment  25  per  cent,  upon  dry 
land,    33-5-4    per    cent,   upon    land   dependent   upon    wells^ 
and  25  per  cent,  upon  wet  land  dependent  on  tanks  and  chan- 
nels.   Some  lands  are  still  left  waste  on  account  of  their  too 
high  assessment.     The  Collector  says  that  Indigo  is  now  the 
staple  of  the  district.     The  whole  area  is  41,02,356  acres  and 
is  assessed  at  Bs.  46,26,633,  out  of  this  but  11,92,645   acres  are 
cultivated  upon  which  there  is  an  assessment  of  Rs.  22,84,633, 
leaving  29,09,711  acres,  assessed  at  Rs.  23,42,000,  waste.    The 
revenue  is  collected  with  great  facility. 

In  Kumool  the  Commutation  system  does  not  obtain. 

The  Collector  of  Salem  states  that  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  commutation  prices  is  Col.  Bead's  report 
on  the  survey,  dated  4th  April,  1800.  From  this  he  learns  that 
the  commutation  price  was  fixed  for  dry  grains  at  1 R.  for  35*375 
Madras  measures  and  for  wet  grains  at  1  R.  for  33-8125  Madras 
measures.  Annexed  to  this  report  there  is  a  statement  of  the 
average  price  of  grain  fix)m  Fusly,  1202  to  1206  as  compared 
^th  that  firom  Fusly,  1258  to  1262.  This  shews  that  the  prices 
have  fallen.  The  fall  averages  from  Rs.  26-10  to  Rs.  48-11-5 
per  cent.  The  comparison  is  however  of  but  little  value. 
1^  Collector  affirms  that  ''  over-assessment  at  the  survey  has 
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had  an  injurious  effect  both  upon  the  intereits  of  the  Goyernment 
and  the  people/^  He  therefore  recommends  a  reduction.  He 
would  reduce  the  higher  rates  on  Poonjah  and  Nunjah  lands  and 
would  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  garden  rates.  The 
above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  Balaghat  talooks  of  Ossoor 
and  Denkeucottah.  "  The  villages  in  these  talooks  were  divided 
into  three  classes  with  reference  to  their  situation,  population  and 
other  general  circumstances,  and  a  separate  scale  of  rates  for  dry 
lands  was  appointed  for  each.  Each  Bcale  consisted  of  5  rates.  In 
regard  to  wet  lands,  the  tanks  were  divided  into  four  classes, 
with  a  corresponding  scale  of  rates,  likewise  5  in  number,  for 
each  class.  The  garden  rate  of  assessment  in  the  Ossoor  talook 
was  fixed  at  double  the  poonjah  rate,  and  in  Denkeucottah,  at 
the  highest  poonjah  rate  in  each  village.'^ 

The  Collector  on  28th  August,  1854  reports  on  the  assess- 
ment of  North  Arcot.  His  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  5 
Southern  talooks  and  Suttvaid.  ''In  calculating  the  assess- 
ment on  nunjah  lands,  an  annual  average  of  the  prices  of 
shumbah  and  of  navarah  paddy,  as  they  obtained  in  every 
village  from  Fusly,  1204  to  1215,  was  procured  from  the 
Curnums  of  each  tedook,  and  after  CKcluding  fit>m  these,  two 
years  of  very  high  prices,  a  final  average  was  struck  for  each 
of  these  grains,  which,  added  together  and  divided  by  two,  form* 
ed  the  commutation  rate  for  idl  the  lands  in  the  talook  from 
whence  the  lists  were  procured.  In  some  cases,  however,  a 
difference  exists  in  favour  of  villages  remote  from  large  towns. 
An  instance  of  this  occurs  ia  the  Cauveripauk  talook,  where 
there  is  one  rate  for  villages  within  two  miles  from  a  large 
town,  a  second  for  those  within  six  miles,  and  a  third  for  those 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  computing  the  rates  for  these,  it 
appears,  that  the  actual  prices  obtaining  in  the  villages  belonging 
to  each  of  these  three  classes  were  taken  separately.  The  teerwah 
dittum  and  the  niraknamah  for  each  talook  give  the  commuta- 
tion price  actually  taken  and  it  appears  that  in  most  of  the 
talooks,  it  was  the  average  selling  price  of  ten  years.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  to  shew  how  these  alleged  averages  were  ob* 
tained,  or  even  from  what  source  the  yearly  prices  were  taken. 
The  best  lands  were  assessed  with  reference  to  the  rates  selected 
for  raggy  and  cumboo,  and  the  inferior,  with  reference  to  those 
of  the  other  descriptions  of  grain.^'  When  all  demands 
are  paid  the  ryot,  on  nimjah  land  obtains  56*2  per  cent, 
on  an  average,  and  on  poonjah  he  obtains  58*3  per  cent.  The 
Collector  submits  a  statement  shewing  the  extent  of  cultiva* 
tion.  Throughout  the  whole  district,  including  the  excepted 
talooks  in  Fusly,  1215  there  were  under  cultivation  2,57,504 
cawnies  and  in  Fusly,  1262  there  were  3,03,809  cawnies.  There  is 
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a  return  exhibiting  the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  on  Paddy  in  which 
there  has  been  a  fall  of  33  per  cent  nearly.  The  cultivation  of 
indigo  and  sugar-cane  have  been  greatly  extended.  The  Collector 
is  of  opinion  that  the  assessment  is  too  heavy  and  that  the  roads 
should  be  improved. 

The  Collector  of  South  Arcot  states  that  the  commutation 
price  of  his  district  was  fixed  at  Rs.  70  per  garce.  ITie  rate  ap- 
pears to  have  been  determined  solely  upon  information  obtained 
from  merchants.  The  statement  of  annual  prices  which  ac- 
companies the  report  shews  that  the  "  commutation  rate  is  less 
unfavourable  to  the  ryot  than  the  height  of  the  poonjah  assess- 
ment, which  is  based  upon  a  moiety  instead  of  a  third  portion  of 
the  gross  produce^  and  in  some  instances  on  two  crops  instead  of 
only  upon  one."  The  Collector  begs  to  be  permitted  to  abstain 
&om  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  the  ryots  require 
relief.  He  however  considers  that  the  present  assessment  is 
unduly  high. 

In  Tanjore  the  Collector  on  the  29th  January,  1853  informs  the 
Board  of  Bevenue  that  the  system  of  commutation  applies  only 
to  the  wet  lands.  In  1832  when  Mr.  Cotton  fixed  the  Oloongoo 
assessment  for  the  wet  lands  he  adhered  to  the  existing  poonjah 
and  bagayet  rates  which  had  been  fixed  inFusly,  1217.  The 
average  standard  niruck  is  57*26  Madras  measures  per  rupee. 
'^The  standard  nirruck  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  price 
lists  of  former  years  which  were  framed  as  follows.  Every  10 
^ays  a  price  list  was  forwarded  from  the  talooks  exhibiting  the 
quantity  of  grain  sold,  the  rate  at  which  it  sold,  the  name  of 
the  magaiium  and  village,  a  monthly  average  for  each  maganum 
l>eing  struck  on  the  rates  thus  reported  from  November  to 
June,  including  a  separate  account  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh 
of  July,  the  close  of  the  season,  the  price  for  the  year  being  fixed 
for  each  maganum,  on  an  average  taken  from  the  aggregate 
fnontUy  rates." 

But  little  variation  in  the  kind  of  grain  grown  has  taken  place 
since  the  fixing  of  the  commutation  prices.  Paddy  is  the 
staple  of  the  district  and  has  ever  been  so,  the  poorer  ryots 
living  on  rice.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  at  once 
|u  order  to  meet  the  Gk)vemment  demand  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  their  necessity  by  the  purchaser.  A  statement  is  for- 
warded exhibiting  the  number  of  petty  land-holders.  Decennial 
price  statements  are  submitted.  From  these  returns  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  average  value  of  grain  falls^below  the  standard, 
the  difference  for  the  last  five  years  being  on  an  average  8f  per 
cent.  The  Collector  is  of  opinion  that  the  continliance  of  the  market 
rates  as  in  1853  will  render  a  temporary  revision  of  the  standard 
rate  necessary. 

w2 
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After  noticing  the  various  Rvstema  and  rates  of  commutations 
which  existed  at  different  periods  from  the  first  assumption  of  the 
country,  the  Collector  of  Trichinopoly  states,  that  the  average 
commutation  prices  were  finally  determined  by  Mr.  Lushing- 
ton  in  Fusly,  1231  at 

57  Madras  Measures  of  Vallan  paddy  for  1  R. 

48|         ...  ...ofCaur,         ..  for  ib. 

44  ...  . .  of  Peshanum      for  ib. 

Mr.  Lushington  seems  to  have  acted  on  no  definite  principle 
in  adopting  these  rates.    The  Government  share  of  the  gross 
produce  is  on   an  average  50  per  cent,  though  in  some  villages 
it  rises  even  to  GO  or  55  per  cent.     In  Fusly,  1212  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  land  cultivated  was  2,53,772  cawnies  5  goolies.  In  1261 
it  was  3,22,352  cawnies  28  goolies.     No  product  has  been  in- 
troduced into  this  district  since  its  assumption  by  the  British. 
The  settlement  bears  heavily  upon  the  poorer  ryots  who  are  o* 
bligcd  to  dispose  of  their  harvest  at  once,,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Government  demand  against  them.  Since  Fusly,  1258  there  has 
been  a  depreciation  of   the  prices  of  grain  as  appears  from  the 
statements  annexed  to  the  report.    The  ryots  complain  '^  not  so 
much  against  the  assessment  as  the  extraordinary  deficiency  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  scanty  outturn  ofthe  produce  as  com- 
pared with  former  years,  and  the  inaccuracy  and  inequality  of  the 
measurement  of  their  fields.'^    The  Collector  believes  that  these 
complaints  are  reasonable. 

The  Collector  of  Madura  submits  to  the  Board  of  B«venue  a 
report  relative  to  the  commutation  prices  fixed  in  the  talooks 
of  Madacolum,  Tiroomungalum  and  Meylore,  at  the  survey. 
Statement  No.  1  which  accompanies  the  Collector's  letter  contains 
the  commutation  prices  for  dry,  wet  and  garden  lands.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  rate  was  fixed  appears  to  be  that  of  an  average. 
The  extent  of  cultivation  at  the  time  the  commutation  rates 
were  fixed  is  not  known.,  the  Collector  however  sends  a 
comparative  statement.  In  Fusly,  1212,  3,43,777  cawnies  of 
land  were  under  cultivation,  and  in  1261  there  were  8,70,564 
The  assessment  may  be  considered  comparatively  moderate  and 
lands  in  general  bear  a  saleable  value.  The  Collector  is  of 
opinion  that  the  ryots  of  this  District  do  not  require  a  special 
remission  but  that  they  should  participate  in  the  benefit  if  any 
general  reduction  of  taxation  were  to  take  place  throughout 
the  country. 

In  Tinnevelly  for  the  dry  and  garden  lands  there  are  no  rates 
of  commutation  fixed.  The  highest  rate  paid  by  both  is  Rs. 
10-3-0  and  the  lowest  Rs.  0-3-8  per  chain.  As  regards  nunjah 
lands  several  systems  have  been  in  operation.  The  last  of  these 
was  the  Oloongoo.     According  to  this  system  the  highest  rate 
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paid  for  one  grain  cottah  is  Rs.  3-6-9  and  the  lowest  is  Rs.  2-1-1 1 . 
Fourty-four  per  cent*  of  the  gross  produce  is  taken  as  the 
Government  assessment.  The  extent  of  nimjah  cultivation  in 
Fusly^  1232  was  seed  cottahs  97^371^  and  the  average  of  the 
5  years  ending  with  Fusly,  1261  was  98^84:3.  No  new  produce 
has  been  introduced  since  the  former  period.  The  Collector 
submits  decennial  price  lists.  They  do  not  shew  any  material 
decrease. 

The  Commutation  Rates  in  the  Northern  Division  of  Coimba- 
tore  were  calculated  from  the  average  prices  of  the  seven  years 
preceding  the  time  of  settlement.  In  the  southern  division 
the  average  selling  prices  of  a  few  places  only,  as  they  obtained 
12  years  prior  to  the  settlement,  seem  to  have  regulated  the  rate 
of  taxation.  In  Coimbatore  the  proportion  of  the  produce 
taken  for  the  assessment  of  Government  is  Jths  with  re- 
ference to  poonjah  lands,  |rd  for  gardens  and  ^  for  nunjah. 
The  Collector  forwards  a  statement  shewing  the  cultivation 
of  the  several  descriptions  of  grain  now  sown.  In  Fusly,  1260 
the  amount  of  land  cultivated  was  12,58,531  cawnies.  The 
increased  value  of  new  products  has  benefited  the  ryot,  but 
they  require  more  labour  and  expense  than  the  generality  of 
the  inhabitants  can  afford.  The  same  grains  are  sown  now 
(1858)  by  the  poorer  classes  as  50  years  ago.  The  increase  on 
the  price  of  grain  is  not  much,  the  percentage  averaging  for 
paddy,  cumboo,  cholum  and  raghee  from  tia,  5-7-5  to  Rs. 
24-6-10  and  for  horse  gram  60.  A  statement  is  appended  to  the 
report  exhibiting  the  profit  obtained  by  the  ryots  from  present 
prices  compared  with  Commutation  Rates.  Decennial  statements 
of  prices  are  submitted.  The  Collector  says  that  in  some 
instances  the  Oovemment  demand  is  "  fiiUy  as  much  as  the  land 
can  bear,  in  others  it  is  more,  again  in  a  few  it  is  favourable.^' 
This  is  pretty  clearly  shewn  by  the  quantity  of  waste  land  to 
be  found  in  every  talook  and  needs  no  lengthened  explanation. 
The  Collector  of  Canara  in  his  letter  dated  9th  August,  1855 
replying  to  the  queries  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  states  that  he 
cannot  now  ascertain  distinctly  the  rate  at  which  the  original 
settlement  of  the  district  was  determined.  The  Goyernment 
portion  is  ^rd  of  the  gross  or  §rds  of  the  net  produce  of  the  land ; 
bat  so  enormous  a  taxation  is  in  .practice  reduced  by  the  low 
estimate  at  which  the  productive  power  of  the  land  is  estimated, 
when  applications  for  new  lands  are  received.  On  the  old  estates 
the  assessment  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  landlord's  share.  The 
fluctuation  of  prices  is  severely  felt,  and  the  Collector  considers 
that  relief  can  alone  be  afforded  by  a  fresh  examination  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  estates.  A  statement  of  the  price  of  grain  is 
appended. 
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The  Collector  of  Malabar  aflSrms  that  in  his  district  theoommnta- 
tion  prices  on  the  wet  lands  were  fixed  at  the  time  of  the  Maho- 
medan  Government  and  have  since  remained  unaltered.  Those 
on  dry  lauds  were,  when  the  settlement  was  made,  calculated  on 
the  average  selling  prices  for  the  ten  years  antecedent  to  Fusly^ 
1256.  On  the  former,  the  Circar  share  of  the  gross  produce  ranges 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  on  the  latter  20  per  cent,  for  Moddom 
and  Eloo  and  12  per  cent,  for  Ponom.  The  Commutation  Bates 
are  unfavourable  to  the  ryots,  but  they  derive  returns  firom  so 
many  sources  not  brought  to  account  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  require  relief.     Decennial  grain  prices  are  affixed. 


CORRESPONDENCE  ON  ATTACHING  LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS  TO  POWDER  MAGAZINES. 

Indian  Records,  No.  XXIL 

The  papers  which  form  this  number  of  the  Government  Selec- 
tions are  of  a  controversial  character.  In  1838,  Sir  William 
O^Shaughnessy*  was  requested  by  the  late  Military  Board 
to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  attaching  Lightning  Con- 
ductors to  Powder  Magazines.  He  published  three  reports, 
all  of  which  were  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  conductors.  The 
two  first  ofthese  reports  were  transmitted  by  the  Hon'ble  Court 
of  Directors  for  the  opinions  of  Professors  Faraday  and  Daniell, 
and  the  last  report  was  referred  to  Professors  Faraday  and 
Wheatstone.  These  three  gentlemen  combated  seriatim  aU  the 
arguments  adduced  by  Sir  William  O'Shaughnessy. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  report  is  introduced  by  a  selection 
from  Arago's  Meteorobgical  Essays  on  the  general  utility  of 
lightning  conductors.  He  says  that  "  if  lightning  conductors 
are  asked  for  and  erected^  it  is  simply  out  of  deference  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Academies'^  and  notices  that  many  object  to  their 
use,  asserting  that  they  call  down  the  thunder- bolt  on  the 
buildings  upon  which  they  are  elevated,  and  endanger  the 
neighbouring  houses,  by  inviting  the  descent  of  the  storm 
cloud,  which  might  else  have  passed  on  and  harmlessly  dis- 
charged its  contents.  He  however,  asserts  that  it  is  '^  a  matter 
otfBLCi"  that  lightning  conductors  have  preserved  the  buildings 
upon  which  they  have  been  established.  He  instances  that  the 
damage  done  to  Strasburg  Cathedral  by  lightning  was  for- 

*  Superintendent;  Electric  Telegraphs  in  India. 
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merlj  such  as  to  occasion  considerable  expense.  Since 
the  erection  of  a  lightning  conductor  no  damage  has 
been  sustained  and  this  item  of  expenditure  has  disappeared 
from  the  Municipal  budget.  Many  other  examples  are  given. 
On  the  22nd  December^  1838  the  late  Military  Board,  in 
consequence  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Powder  Magazine  at 
Dum-Dum  by  gunpowder  ignited  by  lightning,  addressed  a  letter 
to  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  requesting  his  opinion  upon  the  efficacy 
of  lightning  conductors.  On  the  27th  December,  1838  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  acknowledges  the  letter  from  the  Military  Board. 
He  states  that  the  subject  to  be  reported  on,  is  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Lightning  conductors  even  when  properly  construct- 
ed are  by  no  means  the  infallible  protection  so  generally  imagined. 
Biot  has  affirmed  that  within  sixty  feet  interval  between  con- 
ductors no  accident  can  happen,  yet-  in  Chowringhee  alone, 
in  an  area  of  one  square  mile,  where  there  are  upwards  of  300 
lightning  conductors,  accidents  frequently  occur  both  in  pro- 
tected and  unprotected  houses^  He  attributes  these  accidents 
chiefly  to  ''the  vertical  window  rods'^  which. have  all  the  danger 
of  ill-contrived  conductors. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  is  of  opinion  that  a  powder  magazine, 
rounded  in  outline,  of  trifling  elevation,  containing  no  metallic 
furniture,  removed  from  other  buildings  and  not  necessarily  in 
the  contignity  of  conducting  objects,  stands  scarcely  any  more 
chance  of  being  struck  by  lightning  than  an  equal  area  of  soil. 
And  moreover  that  from  the  "lateral  discharge'^*  there  is  a 
positive  dunger  in  employing  conductors  near  powder  magazines. 
With  regard  to  the  materials  and  dimensions  of  conducting  bars, 
he  observes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  construct  them  of  copper  or 
to  make  them  one  inch  in  diameter.  Iron  can  be  preserved  bright 
by  attaching  to  it  small  pieces  of  zinc.  If  the  point  be  gilt  or 
platinized,  the  rod  will  corrode  much  more  rapidly  that  if  un- 
protected. The  arguments  brought  forward  to  shew  the  inex- 
pediency of  lightning  conductors  as  applied  to  powder  maga- 
zines are  : — 

1.  That  these  buildings,  are  not  more  exposed  than  an  equal 
area  of  ordinary  ground. 

2.  That  a  discharge  may  occur  too  great  for  the  capacity 
of  a  single  conductor,  in  which  case  the  electricity  will  divide 
itself. 

3.  That  though  the  discharge  may  pass  to  the  ground,  the 
lateral  electric  disturbance  may  occasion  an  explosion  within 
the  magazine. 

*  The  nature  of  which  i»  exphuned  in  Appendix  H. 
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The  Military  Board  thank  Dr.  O'Shaoghnessy  for  his 
report  and  request  to  be  informed  whether  in  his  opinion 
a  series  of  conductors  would  add  to  the  security  of  a  Magaadne. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  in  reply  states  that  a  multiplicity  of  oon* 
ductors,  though  it  would  obviate  all  danger  from  direct  discharge^ 
would  increase  that  from  lateral  discharge.  Professor  Faraday 
in  a  letter  dated  5th  September^  1839  acknowledges  the  full 
weight  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  paper  but  is  still  of  opinion 
that  **  conductors  well  applied  are  perfect  defenders  of  buildings 
from  lightning.''  He  recommends  copper  conductors  instead  of 
iron,  for,  the  former  metal  conducts  electricity  almost  7  times 
better  than  the  latter.  Conductors  should  be  pointed^  should  not 
be  placed  far  from  the  building  and  should  be  connected  by  plates 
of  copper  with  moist  earth.  They  should  be  of  a  certain  height 
in  relation  to  the  area  of  the  roof  of  the  building.  There  is  no 
fear  of  a  lateral  discharge  from  a  weU-arranged  conductor.  Pro« 
fessor  Daniell  on  the  24th  August,  1839  animadverts  upon  the 
report  of  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.  The  Professor  expresses  his  surprise 
that  ^^  the  question  of  the  efficacy  of  lightning  conductors  which 
has  been  considered  as  settled  by  all  the  leading  philosophers  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  after  an  experience  of  100  years,  should  still  be 
thought  undetermined  by  some  of  the  scientific  men  in  the  Hon'ble 
Company's  service."  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
supposition  that  lightning  conductors  have  the  power  of  attract^' 
ing  a  discharge  of  lightning  to  places  where  without  them  it 
would  not  occur.  The  path  of  the  discharge  is  "  determined  by 
what  may  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  whole  distance 
between  the  two  great  electrical  surfaces"  of  which  the  conductor 
can  form  but  a  minute  part,  though  it  may  control  sufficient 
for  the  protection  required.  Again  the  lateral  discharge  is  in 
fact  only  a  division  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  dischai^  from 
an  insufficient  conductor  to  another  which  can  relieve  it.  Now 
the  purpose  of  a  lightning  rod  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  conduc- 
tor for  the  electric  fluid  which  may  fall  upon  it.  Professor 
Daniell  thinks  that  the  electrical  history  of  Chowringhee 
"  must  be  extremely  interesting  and  it  would  greatly  benefit 
science  if  authentic  facts  were  published."  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
however  only  mentions  the  facts  upon  hearsay.  Professor  Da- 
niell states  that  the  rod  should  be  of  copper,  both  because  of  its 
superior  conducting  power  and  since  it  is  not  liable  to  oxidation 
and  corrosion.  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  submits  his  second  report  and 
promises  that  having  once  more  referred  to  Professor  Faraday 
he  '^  will  bow  to  a  contrary  decision  with  the  full  conviction  that 
he  has  acted  upon  erroneous  views"  at  the  same  time  he  depre* 
cates  that  Mr.  Daniell  should  have  wandered  from  the  questioni 
which  is  simply  "  are  we  to  attach  lightning  rods  to  powder 
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magazines,  and  if  so  how  are  we  to  place  them  so  aB  to  ensure 
the  maximnm  of  safety  from  every  accident/'  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy 
discusses  in  his  second  report  these  two  questions  : — 

1.  Would  danger  be  diyerted  from  a  buildings  liable  to  be 
struck  no  more  than  an  equal  area  of  soil,  by  a  lightning  con- 
ductor ? 

2.  Could  the  conductor  become  a  source  of  danger  ? 

Many  instances  of  objects  being  struck  in  close  proximity 
to  Ughtning  conductors  are  given  in  the  report  and  from  the 
facts  mentioned^  Dr.  O^ Shaughnessy  says  it  is  apparent  "  that 
there  is  more  danger  in  giving  one  conductor  to  a  magazine  than 
in  leaving  it  altogether  unprovided.'^  The  report  then  goes  on  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  a  lateral  dicharge  and  its  existence 
is  proved  by  experiment. 

In  many  instances  the  lateral  discharge  has  been  seen  to  exist. 
Thus  a  flash  struck  the  mast  of  H.  M.  ship  Rodney  as  she 
was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  escaped  from  the  mast  7  feet 
above  the    deck    and  was  seen  by  all  to  go  over  the  nettings 
and  strike  the  sea  at  a  short  distance  from  the  ship.     Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy    promises    to  collect  the  electrical  history  of 
Chowringhee  and  regrets   that  he  cannot  then  appropriately 
notice  the  courteous  remark  of  Mr.   DanieU  upon  this  sub- 
ject.   In  a  letter,  supplementary  to  the  2nd  report  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  in  lieu  of  iron  or  copper,  *'  conductors  of  sheet 
copper   attached  to  masonry  pillars  3  feet  square  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  1^  feet  at  80  or  35  feet  high  and  terminating 
in  a  light  spar  of  10  to  15  feet.''     Along  this  support  a  three 
inch  copper  strap  should  be  fixed,  which  should  be  led  into  the 
ground  as  fiir  from  the  building  as  economy  would  permit,  but 
never  less  than  10  feet  deep.  Such  conductors  are  erected  because 
Dr.  (yShaughnessy  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  surface  of  conduc- 
tors and  not  the  mass  which  is  required  for  the  safe  conveyance  of 
the  electrical  discharge.  Professor  DanieU  on  the  10th  May,  1841 
reports  upon  the  above.     He  observes  that  he  cannot  admit  that 
the  case  of  a  properly  constructed  Magazine  "  arched  and  rounded 
and  in  its  outline  of  low  elevation''  is  altogether  different  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  house.     In  the  grand  system  of  natural 
operations  carried  on  in^a  thunder  storm  even  considerable  eleva- 
tions bear  little  proportion  to  the  enormous  surfaces  which  are 
brought  under   induction    and  do  not  influence  the  discharge 
to  any  extent,   in  proof  of  which  the  lightning  has  often  been 
seen  to  strike  the  level  of  the  sea,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  high 
masts  of  ships  armed  with  conductors.   Professor  DanieU  states 
that  the  only  measure  of  the  capabUity  of  a  conductor  to  con- 
vey a  discharge  is  its  capability  of  resisting  fusion.   If  it  be  fused 
by  the  discharge  a  considerable  part  must  pass  to  the  surround- 
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ing  object.  In  the  ease  of  non-fusion  a  smaD  portion  would 
pass  through  a  small  interval  of  air  from  the  main  conductor  to 
another  good  conductor  placed  at  a  very  short  distance  from  it. 
But  one  of  the  obvious  precautions  in  erecting  a  lightning  rod  is 
to  place  it  at  a  great  distance  from  any  such  good  conductor. 
With  regard  to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  a  lateral  dis- 
charge Professor  Daniell  is  of  opinion  that  with  properly  con- 
constructed  conductors  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  it. 
In  erecting  lightning  conductors  it  would  be  a  fatal  mis- 
take to  rely  upon  the  surface  without  regard  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  metal.  If  there  be  one  law  of  electricity  which 
is  better  established  than  another^  it  is  that  the  conducting  power 
of  all  bodies  is  directly  as  the  area  of  the  section.  Professor 
Faraday  in  his  second  report  dated  9th  June,  1841  says  there 
are  three  points  under  which  all  that  is  for  consideration  may  be 
arranged : — 

First.  Whether  a  good  lightning  conductor  can  cause  a  dis- 
charge where  there  would  not  be  one  otherwise  ? 

Second.  Whether  when  the  electric  fluid  &lls  upon  a  con- 
ductor^  a  part  may  not  pass  from  it  in  the  form  of  lateral  dis- 
charge and  occasion  harm  ? 

Third.  Whether^  at  the  moment  the  lightning  conductor  is 
struck^  it  may  by  induction  upon  the  gunpowder  casks  lined 
with  copper^  cause  sparks  to  pass  between  them  without  any 
actual  lateral  passage  of  lightning  from  the  conductor? 

With  regard  to  the  first  Professor  Faraday  thinks  that  a  good 
conductor  may  attract  lightning.  It  is  to  this  quality  that  it 
owes  much  of  its  useAilness^  but  that  it  should  cause  a  discharge 
upon  itself  and  also  upon  a  neighbouring  object,  and  that  not 
by  a  lateral  discharge,  is  contrary  to  Professor  Faraday's  ex- 
perience. The  most  important  point  is  the  second.  Mr. 
Faraday  repeats  the  words  of  hiB  former  report  upon  this 
subject,  and  says  that  a  lightning  conductor,  if  not  of  sufB- 
cient  thickness  and  not  well  arranged  as  to  its  termination 
with  the  earth,  may  give  lateral  discharges,  even  when  the 
quantity  of  electricity  passing  through  it  is  not  a  thousandth 
part  of  that  required  for  its  fusion,  or  which  the  conductor 
could  safely  convey.  But  for  this  to  happen  it  requires  an  ar- 
rangement which  he  has  already  protested  against.  He  illus- 
trates his  position  by  an  experiment.  A  good  lightning  con- 
ductor sho^ild  be  a  copper  rod  one  inch  in  diameter,  should  be  well 
connected  by  copper  plates  with  the  moist  ground  or  water  and 
should  rise  high  above  and  be  placed  near  to  the  building  to  be 
protected.  "  It  should  not  come  near  masses  of  metal  in  the  build- 
ing, as  a  metal  roof,  or  an  iron  column,  or  leaden  pipe  or  bell 
wires  ;  or  if  it  doeS;  these  should  be  metallically  connected^  with 
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it,  at  the  same  time  the  stored  masses  of  powder  should  be  pur- 
posely separated  firom  each  other/'  Surface  has  no  influence  over 
the  power  of  a  lightning  rod  and  copper  ribbons  may  not  be  used 
for  a  copper  rod  of  equal  superficies. 

Mr.  Faraday  is  of  opinion  that  "  the  gunpowder  casks  lined 
•with  copper  within  the  magazine''  are  perfectly  protected,  from 
sparks  caused  by  induction,  by  the  roof  of  the  building,  as  the 
casks  can  only  be  exposed  to  the  induction  of  the  cloud  before 
the  spark  passes. 

The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  being  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  of  Messrs.  Faraday  and  Daniell  directed  that  all  maga- 
zines throughout  India  should  be  provided  with  lightning  con- 
ductors. However  on  the  31st  December,  1844,  they  again  deem 
it  advisable  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Dr.  CShaughnessy  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  attaching  lightning  conductors  to  gunpowder  magazines. 
They  adopt  this  course  because  Captain  W.  S.  Pillans,  Commis- 
sary  of  Ordnance  at  Cawnpore,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Board, 
had  stated  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  so  to  do  and  his  opinion 
was  fully  concurred  in  by  Captains  Weller  and  Fraser  of  the 
Engineers.  Accordingly  on  the  4th  August,  1844  Dr.  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  submits  a  third  report.  The  report  is  arranged  under  five 
heads  : — 

1.  Can  ordinary  lightning  conductors  attract  discharges  on 
themselves  ? 

2.  Are  they  capable  of  exhausting  silently  the  electricity 
of  the  clouds  so  as  to  render  it  harmless? 

3.  In  conveying  discharges  do  they  ever  permit  a  portion  to 
leave  them  ?     If  so  under  what  circumstances  does  this  occur  ? 

4.  When  lightning  conductors  convey  an  electric  discharge  to 
the  earth  can  this  discharge  produce  sparks  in  adjacent  metallic 
bodies  by  inductioD  ? 

5.  Assuming  an  affirmative  answer  to  all  these  questions,  can 
powder  magazines  be  protected  from  the  effect  of  lightning  ? 

Those  electricians  who  contend  that  the  conductor  is  strictly 
passive,  i.  e,  has  no  attractive  power,  affirm  that  the  very  great 
area  of  "  excited  cloud  and  earth"  renders  the  action  of  a  mere 
point  inappreciable,  that  lightning  often  avoids  conductors, 
that  pointed  metallic  bodies  ''exhaust  the  electricity  of  the 
clouds  and  cause  them  to  shrink  back  and  lastly  that  lightning 
has  seldom  been  known  to  fall  upon  buildings  involving  in  their 
construction  metallic  conductors.''  To  all  these  statements 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  replies.  He  maintains  that  metallic 
rods  have  the  power  of  commencing  the  discharge,  that  this 
commencement  induces  the  following  discharges  to  continue 
in  the  same  route,  that  pointed  conductors  are  struck  with  a 
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degree  of  frequency  which  seems  impossible  from  their  smalU 
ness,  unless  they  possess  attractive  power.  Dr.  (VShaughnesRy 
under  the  second  heading  of  his  report  observes  that  if  the 
thunder  cloud  approach  rapidly,  if  its  area  be  great  and  the 
quantity  of  electricity  be  of  that  prodigious  amount  which  is 
witnessed  in  Indian  storms,  then  the  exhausting  power  of 
the  rod  is  too  insignificant  to  prevent  explosive  dischai^s. 
The  8rd  and  4th  divisions  of  the  report  are  considered  together 
and  are  answered  in  the  affirmative.  With  regard  to  the  fifth 
head  whether  powder  magazines  may  after  all  be  protected.  Dr. 
O'Shaughnessy  observes  ''  that  the  means  of  ensuring  safety 
are  still  obviously  within  owt  reach/'  It  is  well  known  that 
we  may  discharge  the  most  powerful  batteries  on  a  metal  powder 
flask  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  contents.  It  is  im- 
possible to  kill  a  bi(d  in  a  wire  cage  by  the  electric  fluid. 
He  therefore  recommends  that  at  every  six  or  ten  feet 
of  the  length  of  a  powder  magazine,  copper  straps  two 
inches  wide  be  attached  to  the  wall  and  carried  over  the 
roof  down  to  the  ground.  These  straps  should  all  be  in  a 
vertical  line.  A  similar  band  should  run  horizontally  along  the 
roof  and  have  parallel  bands  at  every  six  f^et.  At  the  level  of 
the  ground  another  horizontal  band  should  run.  All  the  inter- 
sections should  be  rivetted  or  soldered  together  and  from  each 
comer  a  copper  rod  with  branches  should  be  led  into  the 
ground.  To  protect  Cawnpore  magazine,  in  this  manner,  a 
building  110  feet  long,  72  feet  broad  and  23  feet  high  would, 
according  to  the  estimate  given  in  the  report  cost  Rs.  1500. 

Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  again  states  that  he  considers  a  magazine 
exposed  to  greater  risk  with  ordinary  conductors  than  without 
them. 

The  third  report  was  transmitted  to  Professor  Faraday. 
Professor  Faraday  again  states  that  nothing  advanced  in  the 
report  can  at  all  tend  to  an  alteration  in  his  views.  He  therefore 
begs  that  his  former  report  may  be  considered  as  an  answer  to 
this  also.  He  attributes  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  erroneous  con- 
clusion to  a  confusion  of  the  static  and  dynanuc  efiects  of 
electricity. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  1845  Professor  Wheatstone  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  Political  and  Military  Committee 
transmits  his  opirdon  upon  the  3rd  report  of  Dr.  O^Shaugb- 
nessy.  He  says  that  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy  has  not  aclduced  a 
single  experiment  in  support  of  the  efficacy  of  his  system. 
He  agrees  with  Dr.  Faraday  that  while  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
report  will  have  no  superiority  in  preventing  lateral  discharges, 
the  insecurity  will  be  augmented  in  "consequence  of  the 
liability  of  the  flashes  occurring  between  disconnected  portions 
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of  the  ramified  conductor  itself/'     He  is  of  opinion  tliat  the 
discussion  has  been  productive  of  good. 

On  the  dOth  June^  18^  a  report  of  hj  a  Committee  of  Royal 
Engineers  dated  3rd  March,  1828  upon  lightning  conductors  is 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  the  Court  of  Directors.  The 
Committee  in  their  report  state  that  they  requested  information 
from  several  scientific  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society.    The  conclusions  they  came  to  were  the  following  : — 

1.  That  the  conductors  should  be  metallic  rods,  elevated  some 
feet  above  the  highest  ridge  of  the  building  to  be  protected, 
pointed  at  top  and  terminating  either  in  water,  which  is  the 
best  arrangement,  or  in  a  moist  stratum  of  earth  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  building  and  that  the  lower  end  of  the  rod 
should  fork  out  into  more  branches  than  one. 

2.  That  the  least  oxidable  metals  are  the  best  conductors, 
therefore  copper  is  preferable  to  iron,  but  a  mixed  rod  having 
the  top  of  copper  and  the  remainder  of  iron  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

8.  That  an  iron  rod  nsed  as  a  lightning  conductor  ought 
to  have  a  diameter  of  an  inch  and  ^. 

4.  That  the  point  or  superficial  application  necessary  for 
preserving  an  iron  rod  from  corrosion  will  not  affect  its  con- 
ducting powers.  Superficial  oxidations  are  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

5.  That  insulated  conductors  at  the  distance  of  10  or  12 
feet  from  the  walls  of  a  building  are  preferable  to  those  which 
are  attached  to  the  building  itself. 

6.  That  in  the  case  of  conductors  being  attached  to  the  build- 
ing all  abrupt  turns  should  be  avoided.  Also  that  the  rod 
should  be  in  contact  with  some  non-conducting  substance. 

7.  That  it  is  i^  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  preserve 
lightning  conductors  in  good  repair. 

8.  That  metallic  ridges,  hips  and  gutters  may,  if  con- 
nected with  metallic  water-pipes  leading  outside  into  the  drains 
below,  answer  the  purpose  of  conductors. 

9.  That  the  practice  of  covering  roofs  with  iron  plates  is  not 
injurious  to  the  safety  of  the  building,  provided  that  the  me- 
tallic water-pipes  be  perfect,  and  that  they  do  not  terminate 
abruptly  before  reaching  the  ground. 

10.  That  there  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  metallic  ridg^es, 
hips,  gutters,  &c.  on  the  roofs  of  powder  Magazines  the  same 
precaution  being  taken.  Metallic  roofs  not  connected  with  the 
gp*ound  are  highly  objectionable. 

11.  That  there  is  no  objection  to  the  prevailing  practice  of 
covering  the  doors  and  window  shutters  of  magazines  with 
sheet  copper. 
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12.  That  to  any  building  in  which  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  iron  is  used  there  is  no  danger,  provided  that  a  eon- 
tiouity  of  the  metal  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  be  obtained. 
After  the  receipt  of  this  report  the  Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors 
"  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their  desire  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India  that  lightning  oonductors  be  forthwith  applied 
to  all  station  Powder  magazines  at  the  three  Presidencies/' 

The  Appendix  consists  of  extracts  &om  a  treatise  by  Sir  William 
Snow  Harris  on  thunder  storms. 
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On  the  Ist  May,  1854  a  Memoir  of  Satara  by  Mr.  T.  Ogilvy, 
late  Commissioner  of  that  Principality,  was  submitted  to  Go- 
vernment. At  the  close  of  the  late  war  in  the  Deccan,  Satara 
was  bestowed  upon  a  descendant  of  Sivajee  and  certain 
Chiefs  or  Jageerdars  were  placed  under  his  authority.  They 
were  bound  to  pay  tribute  or  to  aid  the  Raja  with  all  their 
forces.  The  Raja  on  his  part  engaged  to  be  at  all  times  guided 
by  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  and  in  time  of  war  to 
place  his  resources  at  their  disposal.  The  entire  territory  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chain  of  hills  branching  off  from 
the  Mahadeo  Range  near  Phultun  and  running  North  and  South 
for  50  or  60  miles,  nearly  to  the  banks  of  the  Krishna  near 
Walwa.  The  district  to  the  west  is  hilly,  well  cultivated  and 
productive,  that  to  the  east  on  the  contrary  is  flat  and  barren, 
there  is  scarcely  any  rain  and  the  population  are  predatory.  This 
district,  however,  yields  excellent  pasturage.  Under  the  Rajas  the 
land  tax  was  excessively  high  and  the  revenue  system  was 
ryotwar.  Criminal  justice  was  duly  administered.  Trifling 
cases  were  under  the  cognizance  of  local  officers  but  important 
ones  were  decided  in  person  by  the  Raja. 

The  machinery  for  the  execution  of  civil  justice  was  well  or- 
ganized and  worked  admirably.  Suits  to  the  value  of  25  Rs.  were 
disposed  of  by  local  officers,  those  of  a  more  important  nature 
by  the  Nyadishes,  from  whose  judgment  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  the  Rajah.  The  Rajahs  revenues  amounted  to  about 
13,50,000  per  annum.     His  expenditure  was  as  follows : — 

Privy  Purse,  Rs.  5,00,000 

Military  Establishment,      Rs.  5,50,000 

Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  &c.,      ...         Rs.  3,00,000 
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He  was  liberal  in  his  expenditure  on  public  works^  endowed  a  hos- 
pital and  died  on  5th  Aprils  1848.  Before  death  he  expressed 
a  wish  that  he  might  adopt  as  a  son^  a  boy  by  name  Bulwuntrao 
Bhoslay^  it  was  however  determined  to  annex  Satara.  Mr. 
Frere  was  accordingly  appointed  Commissioner  and  was  instruct- 
ed to  carry  on  "  the  business  of  the  State."  All  proceeded  quietly 
until  May,  1850,  when  the  Ranees  rejecting  the  liberal  offers  of 
Government  commenced  a  vexatious  course  of  intrigue.  At 
length  a  final  and  satisfactory  arrangement  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber, 1851.  The  lands  and  private  property  left  by  the  Raja  to 
the  Ranees,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  Rs.  15,00,000,  was  res- 
tored and  divided  amongst  them.  In  addition  a  life  allowance 
of  Rs.  1,00,000  a  year  was  settled  on  them  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

To  the  Senior  Ranee,     Rs.  45,000 

To  the  Second    „  Rs.  30,000 

To  the  Third        „  Rs.  25,000 

And  they  were  allowed  to  retain  for  life  the  old  and  new 
palaces.  The  Ranees  gave  up  to  Venkajec  Rajee  from  their  own 
allowances  and  from  their  hereditory  property  Rs.  60,000 
a  year. 

Bulvnmtrao  Bhoslay  retained  possession  of  the  property  amount* 
ingto  al)out  Rs.  1,42,471,  given  to  him  by  the  late  Raja,  and  re- 
ceived in  addition  an  allowance  of  600  Rs.  a  month.  To  the  widow, 
adopted  son,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Ex-Raja  were  assigned  liber- 
al pensions,  to  each  Rs.  1,200,  a  month.  An  allowance  of  B«.  100^ 
per  mensem  has  been  given  for  the  support  of  the  mother,  widow, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  the  late  Moozufur  Jung,  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Bhow  Saheb,  second  brother  of  the  late  Raja  of 
Satara.  The  whole  of  the  establishments  of  the  late  Government 
have  been  remodelled.  The  cavaby  of  the  late  Raja  have  been 
partially  disbanded  and  partially  enrolled  in  the  lightwihg  of  the 
Southern  Muratha  Irregular  Horse,  which  regiment  costs 
about  Rs.  2,71,092,  per  annum.  The  artillery  were  disbanded 
and  the  *'  local  infantry  are  to  be  converted  into  a  police  corps." 
Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  province  since  its  annexation, 
by  roads  and  works  of  irrigation.  All  tropical  products 
flourish,  including  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  cofiee,  cotton,  sugar,  opi. 
urn  and  tobacco. 


SATARA  JAGEERDARS. 

Bombay  BecordSj  No.  XLl. — New  Series. 

On  the  accession  of  the  late  Raja,  the  supervision  over  the 
Satara    Jageerdars,    which    had  been  previously   exercised   by 
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the  Ex-Raja  was  transferred  to  the  British  Government,  who, 
controlled  the  financial  condition  and  civil  and  criminal  ad- 
ministration  of  their  estates.  The  Jageerdars  have  no  longer 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  neither  can  their  territories  be 
viewed  as  foreign  States,  since  offences  committed  in  their  terri- 
tories by  British  subjects  or  by  subjects  of  the  Jageerdars  no 
longer  involve  important  international  questions.  The  Jageerdar 
of  Akulkot  owes  his  title  of  Baja  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
ancestors  having  been  patronised  by  the  house  of  Satara.  Futteh 
Sing  Bhoslay  made  himself  independent  of  the  Peshwa  and  ruled 
for  40  years  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Malojeerao  Bhoslay 
in  April,  1823.  The  present  Raja  is  Shahajee  Raj^  Bhoslay, 
he  is  now  36  years  of  age  and  owing  to  his  improvidence  the 
estate  is  encumbered.  He  has  one,  son  aged  20  years,  and 
one  younger  brother.  He  usually  resides  at  Kusba  Akul- 
kot. The  Jageer  is  not  tributary  but  furnishes  93  horse- 
men to  the  Honorable  Company,  they  do  duty  in  the  Col- 
lectorate  of  Sholapoor.  The  estimated  gross  annual  income  is 
Rs.  1,46,027,  in  1820  the  annual  revenue  from  the  Jageer  was 
Rs.  3,00,000.  The  Jageer  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Nisam's 
territory  and  contains  an  area  of  986  square  miles.  The  usual 
#  means  of  irrigation  is  by  wells.  The  roads  are  mere  cart-tracks 
passable  only  in  fair  weather.  The  Hindoo  religion  prevails ; 
Murathee,  Canareae  and  Hindoostanee  are  spoken,  the  prevail- 
ing castes  are  Brahmins,  Wysees  and  Shoodras.  Civil  cases  are 
disposed  of  in  the  Court  of  the  Nyadish,  notices  and  summonses 
thence  issue.  In  case  of  the  non-attendance  of  the  defendants 
decisions  are  passed  exparte.  Appeals  lie  to  the  Raja  if  made 
within  a  month.  Trifling  crimiud  cases  are  disposed  of  by  the 
Foujdar,  the  Raja  tries  graver  offences.  Capital  cases  alone, 
are  committed  by  the  Raja  for  trial  before  the  Political  Court  of 
Criminal  Judicature  presided  over  by  the  Collector  of  Sholapoor. 
The  rule  of  the  Raja  is  mild  and  the  people  are  happy  and  con- 
tented. Indebtedness  is  the  only  difficulty  this  Chieftain  has  to 
contend  with.  To  the  report  is  appended  ani^reement,  dated 
3rd  July,  1820,  between  the  Hon^ble  East  India  Company  and  the 
Raja.  AH  persons  having  committed  crimes  within  the  Jageer 
and  who  take  shelter  in  the  British  territories  are  to  be  given  up 
to  the  Raja. 

In  1779  the  Jageer  of  PruteeNidhee  then  valuedat  Rs.l2,00,000 
came  into  the  possession  of  Purushram  Punt  Prutee  Nidhee. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Peshwa  but  was  released  in  1810  and 
a  territory  yielding  two  lakhs  of  rupees  was  restored  to  him. 
The  present  holder  of  the  Jageer  is  Purushram  Punt  Prutee 
l<Iidhee,  Sirdar  of  the  1st  class,  aged  23  years.  He  resides 
generally  at   Satara  but  has  residences  at  Kurar  and  Anudinthe 
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Satara  districts.  He  has  one  son,  born  22nd  March,  1854  named 
Krushurao,  the  report  enumerates  the  principal  persons  of  his 
Court.  He  pays  no  tribute  to  Government,  but  the  Punt  Sucheo 
holds  Sahotra  Babs,  equal  to  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  collections, 
on  some  of  his  villages.  Tlic  gross  annual  revenue  is  Rs.  73,014. 
The  Jageer  is  made  up  of  various  estates  scattered  throughout 
the  Satara  territory.  The  religions  are  Hindoo  and  Mahomedan, 
the  languages  are  as  in  the  abovementioned  Jageer.  The  popu- 
lation in  1 850  was  65,929. 

Civil  and  criminal  justice  are  administered  in  imitation  of  the 
mode  in  the  Satara  territory.  A  Schoolmaster  from  the  Board  of 
Education  has  been  appointed  at  Atparee.  In  the  other  villages 
there  are  indigenous  Schools.  In  1820  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  and  the 
Pont  Prutee  Nidhee,  which  placed  the  latter  under  the  Oovern* 
ment  of  the  Bajah  of  Satara,  the  report  contains  the  agree- 
ment. 

In  1822,  Chimnajee  Shunkur  Punt  Sucheo  was  adopted  by 
Shunkur  Bao.  The  name  of  the  present  Chief  is  Chimnajee  Bugoo- 
nath  Punt  Sucheo.  He  is  aged  25,  and  has  one  son,  his  usual 
pkee  of  residence  is  Shore,  the  report  enumerates  the  principal 
persons  of  his  Court.  '^  On  his  adoption  in  1837,  he  was  required 
to  pay  a  Nuzur  of  Bs.  53,021-8-0  to  the  Baja  of  Satara,  and  a 
Nuzur  of  Bs.  27,703  to  the  British  Oovernmeat,  on  account  of 
the  possessions  held  by  the  Jageerdar  within  the  Baja's  and 
British  Territory.''  He  pays  to  Government  an  annual  tribute  of 
Bs.  5275.  The  estimated  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  Jageer  is  Bs. 
1,16,075,  in  1827  it  was  Bs.  2,50,000.  The  coimtry  is  watered 
from  wells  and  dams  upon  the  streams.  The  roads  can  only 
be  travelled  by  bullocks  or  horses.  The  religion  of  the  people  of 
this  Jageer  is  Hindoo  and  the  language  is  Murathee.  CivU  and 
criminal  justice  are  administered  after  the  mode  in  the  Satara 
Territory.  There  are  indigenous  Schools  but  no  new  educational 
measures  have  been  adopted.  On  the  22nd  April,  1820  an 
agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  Ilon^ble  East  India 
Company  and  the  Punt  Sucheo,  when  the  Punt  was  placed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Baja  of  Satara.  The  report  contains 
the  treaty,  as  also  another  dated  3d  February,  1839  consequent  on 
the  adoption  of  Bamjee  Appa  by  the  late  Punt  Sucheo  Bughoo- 
nath  Bao. 

The  Chief  of  the  Jageer  of  Phultun  is  Moodojeerao  Naik 
Nimbalkur,  Sirdar  of  the  first  class,  now  aged  19.  On  the 
22d  April,  1821  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Nimbal- 
kur by  which  he  was  to  be  considered  as  a  Jageerdar  of  the  Baja 
of  Satara,  but  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government. 
T!he  report  contains  the  treaty.    The  usual  place  of  residence  of 
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the  present  Chief  is  Phaltun,  he  had  in  1854  no  issue.  The 
report  enumerates  the  principal  persons  of  his  Court.  This 
Jageerdar  supports  75  irregular  cavalry,  for  the  service  of 
Government,  at  an  annual  expense  of  Bs.  23,304.  The  estimated 
gross  annual  revenue  is  Bs.  70,621.  The  area  of  the  Jageer  is 
about  400  square  miles  and  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Poona 
ZiUa,  on  the  other  sides  by  the  Satara  territory.  There  are 
8720  beegas  under  cultivation,  these  are  irrigated  by  wells. 
The  only  road  practicable  for  carts  is  from  Sholapoor  to  the 
coast.  "  The  finances  of  this  Jageer  have  been  so  arranged,  that 
whilst  provision  has  been  made  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts 
in  a  few  years,  Bs.  3,000  a  year  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  which  are  much  wanted  to  develope  the  re- 
sources of  the  estate.''  The  religions  are  Hindoo  and  Mahome- 
dan,  the  languages  spoken  are  Murathee,  Canarese,  and  Hin- 
doostanee.  Civil  and  criminal  justice  are  administered  as  in 
the  Satara  territory.  Measures  are  being  taken  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  English  School  at  Phultun.  A  Vaccinator  was 
appointed  in  a.  d.  1846.  In  a.  d.  1854  he  had  vaccinated  about 
7,219  children,  one-seventh  of  the  population. 

The  Jut  and  Kurjee  Mahals  were  in  December,  1828  oon- 
furred  upon  Bamrao  Dufie.   They  were  then  estimated  at  Bs. 
1,90,000  but  owing  to  mismanagement  they  did  not  yidd  above 
Bs.  4,0000.    The  present  Chief  is  Amrootrao  Dufie  and  his  age 
is  24.    In  1854  he  had  no  male  issue,  the  report  enumerates  t^ 
principal  persons  of  his  Court.     He  pays  a  Deshmookee  Bab 
of  Co's.  Bs.  4,738-14  a  year  to  Government,  and  supports  for 
their  service  a  contingent  of  50  irregular  cavahy  at  a  yearly 
expense  of  Bs.  12,310.     The  estimated  gross  annual  revenue 
is  Bs.   61,652.     The   Jageer  is  situated  to  the  South  of  the 
Satara  territory  and  its  area  is  about  700  square  miles.     ^'It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  Jageer  that,  notwithstanding 
its  debts  amounting  to  Bs.  46,651  a  portion  of  its  revenues 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  its  resources  by  means 
of  public  works.''    The  population  in  1848  was  estimated  at 
68,794,  the  religions  and  languages  as  in  the  Jageer  of  Phultun. 
CSvil  and  criminal  justice  as  in  the  Satara  Territory.     Mea- 
sures are  being  taken  for  the  establishment  at  Jut  of  an  English 
School.    There  are  indigenous  Schools  in  the  Jageer.     A  Vac- 
cinator was  appointed  in  1849.     In  May,  1854  he  had  vac- 
cinated l-14th  of  the  population.    A  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  the  Dufl^  Kur  on  the  22d  April,  1820  by  which  he  was 
''considered  a    Jageerdar  of   the  Baja  of  Satara,  but  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  British  Government.'^  "  Some  pains  have 
been  taken  to  give  the  minor  Chiefs  in  the  Satara  territory 
an  education  that  may  enable  them  to  conduct  with  credit  ihB 
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important  duties  they  are  destined  to  discharge.  The  tendency 
of  Muratha  Chiefs  is  to  fall  into  sloth  and  self-indulgence^  and 
to  leave  their  estates  to  be  mismanaged  by  clever  but  unprinci« 
pled  officials.  It  requires^  therefore^  constant  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  Agent  for  the  British  Grovernment  to  prevent  the 
finances  from  tailing  into  confusion,  and  the  pay  of  the  establish- 
ments from  getting  into  arrears.  The  British  Govemnient  being 
bound,  not  only  by  treaties  with  those  Chiefs,  but  by  the  supre- 
macy they  hold  in  India,  to  require  good  government  at  their 
hands,  a  careful  supervision  over  their  afiairs  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, for  the  sake  of  the  Jageerdars  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
people  subject  to  their  authority." 


HISTORY  OF  THE  RAJAS  OlP  SATARA. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XLL — New  Series, 

On  the  Ist  January,  1827  Major  General  Briggs  transmits  to 
Government  a  few  brief  notes  relative  to  the  History  of  the 
Rajas  of  Satara  and  of  the  Satara  Jageerdars. 

In  1707  when  Sahoojee  was  released  by  the  Moguls,  his  aunt 
Tarabaee  ruled  as  Regent  in  the  name  of  her  son  over  the  territory 
acquired  by  Sivajee.     The  dissensions  between  Tarabaee  and  her 
nephew  Sahoojee  led  to  a  division  of  interests,  and  Sumbajee,  the 
half-brother  of  her  son  Raja  Ram  kept  possession  of  the  south- 
ern tract,  till  at  length  his  title  to  a  separate  kingdom  was 
admitted  and  a  Partition  Treaty  was  drawn  up  on  the  26th  April, 
1731.    The  treaty  is  appended  to  the  report.    At  this  time  the 
Peshwas  of  Satara  made  demands  for  Chouth  on  the  Empire  of 
the  Mogul  and  began  to  make  those  conquests  which  contributed 
to  the  extent  of  their  sway.    In  1749  the  house  of  Sivajee  reach- 
ed the  plenitude  of  it's  power.  The  sum  for  the  privy  purse  for  the 
Peshwa  then  scarcely  exceeded  6  lakhs  as  appears  from  a  docu- 
ment (Appendix  B)  attached.    On  the  death  of  Sahoojee  the 
expenditure  was  still  farther  reduced  as  is   shewn  by  an  ab- 
stract account  of  the  receipts  and  disbursement  prepared  in  1760 
by  Nana  Saheb,  a  translation  of  which  is  appended.    The  Rajas  of 
Satara  were  always  respectably  and  even  liberally  treated  by 
the  Peshwas.     Nana  Fumavees  directs,  in  a  letter  still  extant 
and  dated  17th  May,  1791,  Sudaseo  Anund  "not  to  allow  the 
marriage  ceremony  of  the  Raja's  daughter  to   exceed  50,000 
Rs.''   The  movements  of  troops,  preparations  for  war  and  the 
favourable  results  of  battles  and  campaigns  were  regularly  re- 
ported to  the  Raja.     However,  after  the  effort  made  by  the  Raja 
of  Satara  to  emancipate  himself  in  February,  1798,  the  treat- 
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ment  of  the  Rajas  underwent  a  change.  Henceforth  they  were 
close  prisoners  and  allowed  only  a  mock  dignity.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  motives  of  policy  induced  the  British  Government 
to  raise  the  fallen  dynasty  and  a  territory  was  accordingly 
assigned  to  the  Raja  of  Satara.  The  history  of  the  Satara 
Jagecrdars  has  been  summarised  above. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  BHONSLAYS  OF  SATARA. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XLL — New  Series. 

On  the  15th  April,  1848  Mr.  H.  B.  E.  Frere,  the  Resident  at 
Satara  transmits  to  Government  a  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  the  Bhonslays. 

The  heroic  genealogy  of  this  house  is  traced  through  the 
Ranas  of  Odeypoor  and  Cheytore  to  the  Sissoday  Raja  of 
Asseer  conquered  and  slain  by  Shahlivahan  whose  era  commen- 
ces in  A.  D.  77.  The  only  historical  value  of  the  legend  ii, 
that  it  corroborates  other  proofs  that  the  Bhonslays  were  of 
Rajpoot  origin.  Their  authentic  history  commences  with 
Kellojee  who  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  house  by  Mallojee. 
Mallojee  built  the  tank  at  Mahadeo  and  was,  with  the  title  of 
Raja,  '*  commander  of  1,000  horse  in  charge  of  the  important  fort 
at  Sewnere  with  the  Poona  and  Soopa  Furgunas  in  Jageer.''  He 
was  succeeded  in  his  Jageeis  by  Shahjee,  the  father  of  Venkajee 
and  Sivajee.  The  history  of  Sivajee  is  detailed  at  length  in  the 
report,  he  was  engaged  in  constant  warfare  with  Aurungzebe 
and  with  the  Bcejapoor  Government  from  which,  just  before 
his  death,  he  exacted  as  the  price  of  his  alliance,  the  cession 
of  the  claims  of  sovereignty  over  the  Caruatic  and  Tanjore 
districts.  Sivajee  died  on  the  5th  April,  1630.  His  sou  Sum- 
bajee  was  then  in  the  fort  of  Punala.  A  conspiracy  was  entered 
into  by  his  step-mother  Soyerabaee  to  seize  his  person  and 
to  place  her  own  son  Raja  Ram  on  the  throne.  Raja  Bam 
obtained  the  throne,  but  the  attempt  to  seize  Sumbajee  fail- 
ed. Dissension  soon  broke  out  amongst  the  conspirators  and 
Sumbajee  ascended  his  father's  throne.  He  behaved  with  great 
cruelty  to  his  opponents  and  imprisoned  Raja  Ram.  Finally  he 
gave  himself  up  to  sensuality,  was  captured  in  a  state  of  iu- 
toxication  by  a  party  of  Mogul  troops  and  was  publicly  tortured 
and  executed  by  the  orders  of  Aurungzebe  at  Tolapoor.  Raja 
Ram  succeeded  as  Regent  during  the  minority  of  Sumbajee's 
son,  Shahoo,  who  was  not  long  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Moguls.  Raja  Ram  died  at  Singur  in  March,  1700.  Immediately 
on  his  death  Tarabaee  his  "  elder  widow''  proclaimed  her  owu 
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Bon  Sivajee.     But  on  Aurungzebe's  death  in  1707  Sbahoo  was 
released  by  his  successor  and  promised  great  additions  to  his 
kingdom  if  he  would  remain  faithful  to  the  Moguls.     Shahoo 
quickly  made  himself  master  of  Satara  and  imprisoned  Tarabaee. 
But  bred  up  in  the  indolence  of  a  Mogul  Court^he  left  all  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  minister.     He  died  in  a  state  of  imbe- 
cility, childless  but  leaving  an  adopted  son  Kam  Raja^  the  grand- 
son of  Tarabaee.     Before  his  death  he  engifted  the  Peshwa  with 
the  sole  management  of  the  Muratha  empire,  he  also  directed 
that  Kolhapoor,  then  governed  by  Sumbcgee  the  son  of  Raja 
Ram,  should  be  always-  considered  as  an  independent  kingdom. 
A  partition  treaty  was  in  1731  executed  beiiween  the  two  king- 
doms, a  translation  of  which  is  appended.     Bam  Raja,  who  suc- 
ceeded, died  on  the  l^th  December,  1777,  having  a  short  time 
before  his   death  adopted  Abba  Saheb  the  son  of  Trimbukjee 
Bhonslay.     This  adopted  son  was  formally  enthroned  under  the 
title  of  Shahoo.    .He  was  always- kept  a  close  pnsoner.     His  son 
Purtab  Sing  succeeded  and  was  closely  confined  by  the  Peshwa 
Bajee  Rao.     He  and  his  family  were  captured  after  the  action 
of  Ashteh,  20th  February,  1818,  by  the  British  and  on  the  11th 
April  he  was  formally  enthroned  by  the  Commissioner.     On  the 
25th  September,  1819  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  British 
Government  and  the  Raja  ceding  to  him  the  districts  he  subse- 
quently possessed.  On  his  part  he  was  bound  to  hold  his  territory 
subordinate  to  the  British  Government,  not  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish his  military  force  without  its  sanction  and  to  abstain  from 
holding  all  intercourse  with  persons  not  his  subjects  excepting 
through  the  Resident.  The   British   Government  charged  itself 
with  the  defence  of  his  kingdomi     The  Raja  violated  his  treaty, 
was  deposed  in  1839,  and  died  at  Benares  in   1847.     He  left 
only  one  daughter  but  was  reported  to  have  adopted  Bulwunt 
Sing  Bhonslay,  as  his  son.     His  next  brother  having  in  1821 
died  without  issue  the   third  brother  Shahjee  alias  Appa  Saheb 
succeeded  in  a.  d.  1839  and  died  5th  April,  1848,  leaving  no 
issue.     The  report  contains  a  proclamation  issued  on  the  11th 
February,  1818,  by  the  Honorable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  and 
the  propositions  made  to   Bajee  Rao  on  the  1st  of  June,  1818, 
and  accepted  by  bim. 


CLIMATE  OF  SATARA. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XLL — New  Series, 

The  small  tract  of  Satara  comprises  from  west  to  east  three 
different  hues  of  climate.     The  mountain  climate  of  the  chain 
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of  the  Western  Ghats  "  characterised  by  a  highly  rarefied  air, 
a  cool  temperature^  and  almost  continuous  heavy  rain,  with 
dense  fogs,  during  the  south-west  monsoon."  The  second  divi- 
sion comprises  a  tract  of  from  30  to  40  miles  in  breadth  lying 
between  the  base  of  the  Western  Ghats  and  a  range  of  hills 
which  branch  off  from  the  Mahadeo  Hills  about  six  or  eight 
miles  east  from  the  Salpa  Ghat  and  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Western  Ghats.  This  tract  consists  of  a  succession  of  valleys 
at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  2,500  feet  watered  by  the 
Upper  Krishna,  the  Koina,  Yena,  and  Wasna.  Here  the  heat 
and  aridity  of  the  summer  months  are  moderated  by  regular 
sea-breezes  ;  while  a  moderate  fall  of  rain  and  an  agreeable  tem- 
perature characterise  the  climate. 

The  eastern  and  largest  section  of  Satara  consists  of  open  in- 
land plains.  The  climate  is  marked  by  dry  bleak  winds  in  the  cold 
months,  by  great  heat,  untempered  by  sea  breezes  and  extreme 
aridity  in  the  hot  months  and  by  scanty  rains  and  frequent 
droughts  the  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoon  being  scarcely 
felt.  The  cantonment  of  Satara  lies  in  Lat.  17*  40^  N.,  and 
Long.  74"  2'  E.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  second  division.  It  ia 
built  upon  a  gently  rising  ridge.  The  towTi  of  Satara  is 
situated  immediately  under  the  hills  and  is  exposed  to  greater 
heat  and  receives  more. rain  than  the  cantonment.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  excellent  water  conveyed  by  aqueducts  from  the  sum- 
mit of  Uteshwur,  whereas  the  water  of  the  cantonment  is  brack- 
ish  and  is  supplied  by  wells.  The  hot  season  sets  in  about  the 
beginning  of  March  and  the  rainy  season  lasts  from  the  iOth  to  the 
20th  June.  In  this  season  there  is  liability  to  excessive  transitions 
of  temperature  between  the  day  and  the  night.  The  average 
fall  of  rain  from  1850 — 54  was  39^  inches  of  which  two-thirds 
fell  during  the  monsoon  months.  The  month  of  October  connects 
the  rainy  and  the  oold  season,  which  commences  in  the  first 
week  of  November.  The  temperature  in  the  four  winter  months, 
excluding  October,  ranges  from  68i'  to  76i',  The  climate 
of  Satara  in  its  physical  and  ph3'siological  properties  holds  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  low-lying  provinces  of  Guzerat 
and  the  Konkun  and  the  mountain  stations.  A  table  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  from  1844  to  1847  is  appended. 


DISEASES  OF  SATARA. 

Bombay  Records,  No,  XLL-^New  Series. 

Sataiu  has  proved  singularly  healthy  to  European  oflSccrs 
and  their  families.     Fevers  are  rare  except  in  the  case  of  those 
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irto  have  contracted  them  elsewhere.  When  a  case  of  primary 
remittent  fever  occurs  it  is  generally  of  an  insidious  and  danger- 
ous character.  Sporadic  bowel  complaints,  are  less  common  than 
at  Poena.  Of  the  diseases  incidental  to  natives  fevers  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list.  They  amount  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  cases  treated,  cutanecnis  diseases  are  next  in  point  of  fre- 
quency and  constitute  about  one-tenth  of  the  cases  treated.  Rheu- 
matism is  seldom  met  with.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  neither 
frequent  or  common,  and  occur  only  during  the  rainy  season. 
Dyspeptic  affections  and  dracunculus  are  very  prevalent.  In 
the  Company's  3  regiments  stationed  at  Satara  the  oases  of  guinea 
worm  have  usually  increased  during  each  successive  year  of 
residence,  whilst  in  the  Raja's  infantry  regiment  there  has  been 
comparatively  little  increase.  Scrofolous  affections  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Pulmonary  diseases  and  hepatic  affections 
are  rare.  Paralytic  affections  are  frequently  met  with.  Hemi- 
plegia is  the  most  common  form  which  the  disease  assumes  and 
the  speech  is  much  less  frequently  affected  by  it  than  in  Europe. 
Uumid  asthma  is  not  unfrequeutly  met  with  amongst  the  aged. 
Few  other  diseases  are  deserving  of  particular  notice.  The  dis- 
charge of  lan'oe,  from  the  nose  and  more  rarely  from  the  ear  is 
not  at  all  an  uncommon  affection  with  the  natives. 


CENSUS  OP  THE  SATARA  DISTRICTS. 
Bombay  Records,  No,  XLL — New  Series, 

The  Census  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  B.  E.  Prere 
was  taken  on  the  15th  September,  1848.  The  month  of  Septem- 
ber was  chosen  as  being  a  general  harvest  month  and  one  of  the 
best  for  ascertaining  the  stationary  population.  The  Census 
tables  are  appended  to  the  report.  The  total  population  of  the 
lapsed  Satara  districts  was  9,63,069,  of  the  Jageers  was  3,61,458 
thus  giving  a  grand  total  of  13,24,508,  of  this  number  6,89,286 
were  males  and  6,35,222  were  females.  The  number  of  houses 
in  the  lapsed  districts  was  1,50,608,  that  in  the  Jageers  was 
62,954  from  which  we  have  a  total  of  2,18,562,  of  these  only 
65,709  were  tiled.  The  number  of  vehicles  in  the  lapsed  dis- 
tricts was  8682  and  in  the  Jageers  1633.  Out  of  these  10,815 
carts,  6,614  had  wheels  of  stone.  In  the  Jageers  and  lapsed 
districts  there  were  67  elephants,  28,359  horses,  270  camels 
7,69,163  cows  and  bullocks,  1,92,978  buffaloes,  7,35,769  sheep 
and  goats  and  8630  asses  and  mules.  From  the  tables  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  females  above  60  years  of  age  are  every  where 
in  eicess  of  the  males,  in  the  general  proportion  of  about  1 1 
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males  to  17  females.  Between  tbe  ages  of  13  and  60  tbe  males 
are  every  where^  except  in  the  Walwey  and  Koregaum  Petas  and 
Phultun  Jageer  in  excess  of  the  females,  the  proportion  being 
56  males  to  53  females.  Under  12  there  are  63  male 
children  to  47i  females.  On  the  whole  males  are  in  ex- 
cess of  females  in  the  proportion  of  86  to  79.  The  general  pro- 
portion of  persons  in  a  family  is  5|ths  and  of  children  nnder  13 
about  IJths.  The  great  paucity  of  the  means  of  transport  as 
shewn  by  the  returns  of  vehicles  will  "  hardly  escape  the  notice 
of  Government.''  Akulkot  with  77,000  inhabitants  has  but  100 
vehicles  and  several  of  the  Satara  districts  are  as  badly  off.  The 
small  Jageer  of  Phultun  possessing  three  lines  of  road  passable 
for  carts  is  the  best  in  this  respect.  With  a  population  of  47,000 
it  has  568  carts.  The  reason  for  this  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
transport  is  the  want  of  good  roads. 


REVENUES  AND  RESOURCES  OP  THE  LAPSED 

SATARA  TERRITORY. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XLL — New  Series. 

Mr.  T.  Ogilvy,  late  Commissioner  of  Satara  reports  upon  tiie 
revenue  settlement  of  that  territory  for  the  official  year  ending 
30th  April,  1851.  From  the  report  it  appears  that  under  the  £x 
Raja,  the  late  Raja  and  the  British  Government,  the  gross  reve- 
nues averaged  Rs.  81,80,877,  Rs.  81,20,860,  and  Rs.  80,80,746 
respectively.  The  actual  realisations  were  Rs.  14,83,241,  Bs. 
18,64,280  and  Rs.  15,72,178  under  each,  whilst  the  disburse- 
ments  were  Rs.  18,79,549,  Rs.  18,76,895  and  Rs.  14,25,052, 
There  was  a  surplus  during  the  first  period  of  Rs.  58,692  a 
deficiency  during  the  second  of  Rs.  12,615  and  a  surplus  during 
the  last  period  of  Rs.  1,47,121.  At  the  time  of  the  report  it 
was  anticipated,  that  revenues  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  1,50,000 
would  be  abandoned,  as  arising  from  objectionable  sources,  but, 
as  the  pensions  then  amount^  to  Rs.  8,23,829-11  per  annum 
it  was  thought  that  when  they  were  reduced  to  the  ordinary 
average  of  6,000  Rs.  there  would  still  be  a  surplus  of  about 
Rs.  1,50,000  a  year.  The  outstanding  balances  which  have  accu- 
mulated since  1825-26  amount  to  Rs.  11,86,027-9-10,  exclusive 
of  Rs.  83,359-10  on  account  of  fees  leviable  from  caste  suitors, 
of  these  a  small  portion  only  will  be  recoverable  .on  account  of 
the  time  elapsed  and  the  defective  state  of  the  revenue  records. 

The  territory  of  Satara  comprises  the  11  districts  of  "  Satara, 
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Turgaura,  Kurar,  Walwey,  Jowlee,  Waee,  Koregaum,  Kliana- 
poor^    Kbutao^    Punderpore  and   Beejapoor,    exclusive   of  the 
territories  of  independent  Chiefs/^     The  firat  six  named  are  the 
most  populous  and  fertile^  the  last  four  have  been  depopulated 
by  war  and  famine.     In  the  western    division  of  Satara  the 
irrigated  lands  produce  four  crops  and  the  unirrigated  lands  two 
crops  in  a  season,  whilst  in  the  east  the  irrigated  lands  produce 
only  two  and  the  unirrigated  but  one.  The  culturable  land  in  the 
territory  contains   29,23,167  beegas  of  which  26,62,283  beegas 
are  cultivated.     The  land  under  cultivation  yields  Bs.  31,60,795 
or  Rs.  3,58,333  less  than  the   Kumal.     Of  that  little  more 
than  half  is  due  to  Government.  The  culturable  land  lying  waste 
would  if  cultivated  yield  Rs.   78,930.     The  assessment  is  in 
all  cases  upon  the  land  and  not  upon  the  crop.    On  irrigated 
land  it   averages   Rs.  20-8,  on  unirrigated  Rs.  14,  on  rice  land 
Rs.  17  and  on  hill  side  land  Re.  1-13  a  beega.     A  reduction 
of  tbe  assessment  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  fail  in  prices. 
Under   the  Rajas  the  emoluments   of  hereditary  officers  were 
very   inadequate,  they  are  now  raised  to  a  standard  more  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities.  The  village  accounts  which 
were  kept  on  loose  leaves  and  never  balanced  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  are  now  regularly  kept.     The  day  books  are  balanced  daily 
and  the  accounts  of  individuals  yearly  ;  receipt  books  are  given  to 
each  cultivator,  in  which  their  payments  are  regularly  entered. 
The  same  improvements,   have  been  introduced  into  the  mode 
of  keeping  district  accounts.     Formerly  no  care  was  taken  to 
realise  the  revenue  by  instalment  and  the  ryots  were  pressed  for 
payment  when  they  should  have   been  left  undisturbed  to  their 
agricultural  pursxdta.  Instalments  are  now  collected  at  those  sea- 
sons when  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  cultivators  to  pay  them 
and  the  district  officers  are  made  responsible.     It  was  always 
necessary  under  the  native  rule  to  make  large  yearly  remissions 
which  however  rarely  reached  those  who  needed  them.     Fields 
whose  crops  are  stated  to  have  failed  are  now  minutely  in- 
spected by  the  village  and  district  officers  and  remissions  are 
granted  after  careful  enquiry.     Annexed  to  the  report  there  is  a 
list  of  the  cereals  and  pulses  and  of  the  oil  and  fibrous  plants 
which  this  country  now  yields.     In  1851,  9515  beegas  of  native 
sugar-cane  and  5,535   of  Mauritius  cane    were    grown.     Of 
tobacco  there  were  5,884  beegas  and  of  cotton  11,155  beegas. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  36,727  acres  might  be  cultivated  with 
cotton  in  the  Satara  district.     But  in  1851  upwards  of  4,000 
beegas  of  land,  sown  with  New  Orleans  cotton  seed,  owing  to 
au  unusually  adverse  season  almost    entirely   failed.      Works 
for  the  improvement    of    old  roads   and  the  creating  new  ones 
are  proceeaing  most  energetically.    The  report  touches  upou 
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the  flax^  fruit  trccs^  timber  and  salt  of  the  district  and 
proceeds  to  name  the  objectionable  taxes.  The  native  sheep 
are  good^  but  the  attempt  to  improve  the  breed  by  crossing  thezn 
\i'ith  the  merino  sheep  failed.  The  country  still  furnishes  a 
small  supply  of  horses  for  exportation  to  the  Nizam's  territory. 
Mr.  O^ilvy  strongly  recommends  the  adoption  of  Captain  Hart's 
proposition  to  devote  Rs,  1,00,000  a  year  to  irrigation.  The 
reporter  suggests  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  grant  land  on 
Meeras  tenure,  which  compels  the  Ryot  to  pay  the  rent  of  his 
land  even  when  it  lies  waste.  The  quit  rentfi  in  the  Beejapoor 
district  require  revision.  Statements  of  the  quantity  of  cotton 
grown  from  184-9  to  1851  are  annexed  to  the  reports  as  also  are 
appendices  whose  contents  have  been  summarised  above. 


OLD  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 

BEEJAPOOR. 

Bombay  Records,  No,  XLL — New  Series. 

The  report  commences  by  giving  extracts  from  certain  letters 
which  passed  between  the  Resident  and  thd  late- Raja  relative 
to  the  preservation  of  certain  ancient  buildings. 

In  1849  Mr.  Frere  submits  a  report  regarding  the  Arabic  MSS. 
at  Beejapore.  He  says  that  they  are  apparently  the  remains 
of  a  Royal  Library.  They  are  kept  in  the  Assur  Mahal  one  of 
the  few  large  buildings  which  are  still  in  tolerable  preservation. 
It  stands  upon  a  large  tank  and  consists  of  a  great  hall  enclosed 
on  three  sides  and  open  only  to  the  east,  on  which  side  the 
roof  is  supported  by  lofty  wooden  columns  of  great  size,  between 
these  formerly  hung  enormous  screens  of  rich  cloth.  The  hall 
is  120  feet  long  by  35  feet  broad.  The  remainder  of  the  build- 
ing is  divided  into  two  stories.  The  upper  floor  contains  some 
rooms  one  of  which  is  used  for  stores  and  the  other  is  the  shrine 
of  the  Tubrook.  Between  them  is  ''  the  usual  T-shaped  audience 
chamber,  the  horizontal  portion  occupying  the  length  of  the 
building,  and  the  perpendicular  opening  out  as  a  kind  of  gallery 
or  balcony,  looking  into  the  great  hall.  From  this  gallery  the 
relics  are  annually  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  crowd  below. 

The  lower  or  ground-floor  is  occupied  by  a  room  under  that 
in  which  the  relics  are  kept,  whence  unbelievers  are  excluded, 
lest  they  should  do  disrespect  to  the  relics  above.  Adjoining 
this  room  is  the  one  appropriated  to  the  library. 

This  latter  is  a  small  apartment,  fitted  up  with  shelves,  divid- 
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ed  into  cupboards,  in  which  the  books  were  formerly  arranged  ; 
but  the  white-ants  had  found  their  way  through  the  walls  in 
various  directions^  and  the  books  are  now  kept  in  boxes. 

They  appear  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  of  late  years,  till 
visited  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  D'Ochoa,  a  French  subject  of  Spanish 
descent,  who  travelled  in  this  country  six  or  eight  years  ago/' 
A  translation  of  the  catalogue  drawn  up  in  18i9  by  Humeed-ood* 
deen  Hukeem  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Library  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Erskine  is  appended. 

On  the  10th  December,  1852  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson,  n.  d.  says 
that  the  collection  at  Beejapore  is  one  of  considerable  value. 
Its  special  interest  consists  however  in  its  forming  the  body  of 
the  works  which  were  the  fountains  of  religion  and  law  to  the 
Beejapoor  dynasty  from  a.  d.  1489  to  a.  n.  1672.  In  Grammar 
and  Lexicography  it  contains  few  manuscripts  of  any  value,  in 
Logic  it  is  copious,  in  Arithmetic,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
it  does  not  offer  much  of  interest,  though  only  a  few  of  them  are 
known,  of  works  of  poetry,  geography  and  history  it  is  nearly 
entirely  destitute.  Dr.  Wilson  recommends  that  the  entire  col- 
lection should  be  sent  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  it  should  not  be 
broken  up  in  Bombay. 

On  the  23d  February,  1850,  Mr.  Hart  prepared  an  estimate  for 
the  probable  expense  of  repairing  the  Ebram  Boza,  the  Taj 
Bowree,  Mehtree  Mahal,  Jumma  Musjid,  Assur  Moobaruk, 
Goola  Goomuz,  Begum  Tulao  and  Torwa  Null.  The  estimate 
amounted  to  Rs.  5200,  which  sum  however  will  not  put  the 
buildings  in  efficient  repair  but  will  merely  stop  the  leaks  and 
support  the  portions  most  injured.  Captain  Hart  did  not  re- 
commend the  expenditure  of  even  this  sum  being  of  opinion 
that  it  was  more  urgently  required  for  works  of  practical  utility. 
In  this  Mr.  Frere  diflPers  from  Mr.  Hart.  He  says  that  the 
ruin  of  buildings  which  are  both  larger  and  finer  than  anything 
to  be  found  at  Ahmedabad  or  Aurungabad  and  inferior  only,  if 
inferior,  to  the  finest  buildings  at  Delhi  and  Agra  will  be  "  cer- 
tain, speedy,  absolute,  and  irremediable."  He  therefore  trusts 
that  for  the  sake  of  art  and  for  the  character  of  the  Government 
the  amount  applied  for  may  be  sanctioned.  He  further  men- 
tions that  Captain  Hart  having  had  occasion  to  remove  the 
library  from  the  Assur  Moobaruk  the  fragments  of  a  black, 
letter  quarto  English  Bible  and  a  black  letter  Portuguese  book 
were  discovered,  these  give  further  evidence  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  library  which  200  years  ago  was  thus  not  without  specimens 
of  the  literature  of  foreign  nations  and  creeds.  The  report  con- 
cludes with  a  translation  of  a  letter,  from  the  last  Mahomedan 
King  of  Beejapore  to  Aurungzebe,  the  date  of  which  was  some 
time  previous  to  a.  d.  1686. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  OMERKOTE  DISTRICT. 
Bombay  Becords,  No.  XL, — New  Series. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Jacobs  c.  b.  in  a  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  dated  the  11th  June^  1856  remarks  upon 
Lieut.  Tyrwhitt's  reports  on  the  settlements  effected  by  him  in 
the  Omerkote  district.  This  district  is  divided  into  the  lands 
lying  contiguous  to  the  Narra  and  to  those  bordering  upon  the 
tract  of  sand-hills.  To  the  latter  Lieut.  Tyrwhitt's  report  is 
confined.  Until  two  years  ago  all  these  lands  were  held  in  lease 
by  the  heads  of  the  Soda  tribe,  and  though  the  revenue  collected 
by  Government  was  but  6000  Rs.,  yet  under  this  arrangement 
there  was  much  oppression.  In  1854'55  the  fields  were  leased  to  a 
Sy  ud  for  Rs.  12,500.  In  1855-56  a  light  assessment  was  fixed  which 
amounted  to  Rs.  24,000,  or  quadruple  of  that  which  was  realised 
under  the  lease  of  the  Sodas.  Fields  of  from  1  to  10  beegas 
in  extent  pay  2  Rs.  anmially,  those  containing  from  10 — 20  pay 
3  Rs.,  those  from  20  to  60  pay  5,  whilst  all  above  60  pay  8  Rs. 
The  average  assessment  is  therefore  3  annas  a  beega.  Cultiva- 
tion under  this  light  assessment  has  greatly  increased.  Lieute- 
nant Tyrwhitt  further  states  that  many  old  pukka  wells  are 
being  brought  under  repair.  Many  roads  have  been  made.  Of 
these  a  statement  is  annexed  as  also  is  a  list  of  buildings 
constructed  since  the  conquest.  To  the  report  are  attacheni, 
a  memorandum  of  Mr.  Frere's  regarding  the  assessment  of  the 
desert  lands  of  Omerkote,  a  statement  shewing  the  amount  of 
land  occupied  free  of  assessment  and  a  table  exhibiting  the 
annual  revenue  from  1843  to  1856.  In  1843  itwasRs.  411-11-3 
and  in  1856  Rs.  20,663-10-6.*  There  is  a  further  statement  of 
the  average  size  of  all  the  fields  of  the  Omerkote  district  from 
one  beega  and  upwards. 


REVENUE  SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  THURR  DISTRICT. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XL, — New  Series. 

On  the  3rd  June,  1856  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Sind 
transmits  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  letters  from  Lieutenant 
Shortt  reporting  the  completion  of  the  Revenue  Settlement  in 
the  Thurr.  The  areas  brought  under  survey  and  settlement 
consist  of  a  light  sandy  soil,  generally  poor,  and  barely  remu- 

•  Of  this  Bum  Rs.  6,138-8-11  form  the  revenue  of  Nubbeiur,  prcTiously  in- 
cludod  in  the  Jooda  Talooka. 
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nerative.  The  cost  of  the  survey  has  been  Rs.  1308-7-6.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  29,700  of  whom  some  3000  are 
merchants,  3000  Mussulman  shepherds  and  the  remaining  23,700 
are  cultivators  or  herdsmen.  As  a  whole  the  people  are  empha- 
tically pastoral  in  their  habits.  The  pasturage  in  the  sand-hills 
is  nutritious  and  the  breed  of  cattle  is  fine.  The  assessment 
has  been  calculated  upon  the  average  price  oi  the  staple  produce 
bajree — ^as  this  grain  has  been  selling  in  the  cheapest  markets 
of  the  district.  The  capabilities  of  the  soil  do  not  vary  so  as 
to  cause  any  great  difference  between  the  rates  levied  in  any 
two  localities.  In  no  instance  is  the  assessment  higher  than 
8  annas  a  beega,  whilst  the  average  is  3  annas.  The  term  of  the 
settlement  is  10  years.  The  financial  result  of  the  settlement 
is  satisfactory.  The  statement  appended  to  the  report  shows 
that  the  annual  assessment  now  recommended  will  amount  to 
Rs.  16,428-11-3.  The  largest  revenue  collected  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  Bs.  10,527-4-11  thus  shewing  an 
increase  of  Rs.  5901-6-4  under  the  proposed  settlement.  This 
increase  is  owing  to  the  extended  cultivation  and  the  abolition  of 
customs  and  frontier  dues.  In  a  country  so  entirely  dependent 
upon  rain  as  the  Thurr,  the  reporter  suggests  that  '^  the  culti- 
vators should  be  relieved  of  the  chance  of  the  total  failure  of 
crops  in  years  when  no  rain  falls  or  so  little  as  not  to  admit  of 
the  grain  being  sown.'*  Out  of  13  years  from  1843  to  1856, 7 
have  been  years  of  famine.  The  whole  of  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation in  the  Thurr  is  about  46  square  miles.  The  area  of 
Thurr  is  4,500  square  miles.  At  present  immense  tracts  of 
land  are  kept  without  cultivation  and  without  water,  merely 
from  the  opposition  of  the  headmen  of  the  villages  whose 
chief  and  indeed  sole  wealth  being  cattle,  they  oppose  any  efforts 
towards  cultivation.  Lieutenant  Shortt  recommends  that  to 
each  village  a  Patel  should  be  appointed  who  should  be  paid  by 
having  a  small  portion  of  waste  land  rent  free.  Various  state- 
ments are  affixed  to  the  report  which  have  been  summarized 
above. 


THURR  AND  PARKUR  DISTRICTS. 
Bombay  Records,  No,  XL. — New  Series. 

On  the  21st  January,  1856  the  Commissioner  of  Sind  forwards 
a  report  from  Lieutenant  Raikes  on  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  Dis- 
tricts to  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Mr.  Frere  remarks  that  these 
districts  comprise  an  area  of  6,100  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  44,000  souls  which  he  esteems  below  the  truth. 
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Geographically  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  Southern 
extremity  of  the  Great  Desert  which  from  Ferozepore  to  the 
Runn  of  Kutch  separates  the  Valley  of  the  Indus  from  the  rest 
of  India. 

The  Thorr  consists  of  a  tract  of  sand-hills  shaped  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  They  are  not  composed  of  moving  sand  and 
have  probably  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action.  They  are 
covered  with  coarse  nutritions  grass. 

The  Farkur  district  forms  a  sort  of  Peninsula^  jutting  out  into 
the  Runn.  Here  primitive  rocks  take  the  place  of  sand-hills  and 
the  level  country  differs  but  little  from  that  of  Northern  Guserat. 
The  western  portions  of  Thurr  are  inhabited  by  tribes  cognate 
to  those  of  Sind.  In  Parkur  there  are  no  rivers^  the  surface  is  how- 
ever covered  with  tanks  of  which  very  few  are  now  perfect.  They 
however  appear  to  have  been  in  use  until  within  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  Probably  the  decline  of  the  Mogul  Empire  led  to  the 
dissolution  of  social  order  in  the  distant  dependencies  of  Thurr 
and  Parkur. 

On  the  conquest  of  Sind  the  principal  men  of  these  districts 
went  in  a  body  to  Colonel  Roberts^  then  Resident  at  Bhooj  and 
begged  that  they  might  be  under  his  jurisdiction.  Their 
request  was  submitted  to  the  Governor  of  Sind  and  as  no  more 
politic  arrangement  could  have  been  made^  it  was  granted. 
Colonel  Roberts  determined  to  raise  from  the  Khosas  a  body  of 
irregular  horse^  to  provide  means  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Soda 
Chiefs  and  to  abolish  the  transit  duties.  On  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Roberts,  Lieutenant  Raikes  under  the  title  of  Deputy 
Magistrate  and  Collector  of  Kutch,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an 
office  entirely  distinct  from  the  Kutch  Agency.  For  some  years 
past  the  expenses  of  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  districts  have  exceed- 
ed the  income.  In  1848-49  the  revenue  was  23,277  and  the 
expenses  48,728,  in  1854-55  the  revenue  was  7,172  and  the 
charges  35,392.  As  there  was  little  prospect  of  increasing 
the  income,  a  proposition  was  made  to  the  Rao  of  Kutch  to 
undertake  the  management  of  the  districts.  Mr.  Frere, 
before  the  arrangement  was  carried  into  effect,  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1854-55  visited  the  Thurr.  There  the  principal 
Chiefs  and  leading  men  expressed  strongly  their  opinions 
against  the  measure.  They  said  " '  that  the  supposed  wish  of 
Government  to  get  relieved  from  so  unprofitable  a  possession  was 
not  unreasonable;  that  the  Rao  was  an  excellent  ruler,  and 
that  they  had  great  confidence  in  his  governing  them  with  jus- 
tice,— but  that  be  was  mortal,  and  they  had  no  guarantee  for  the 
character  of  his  successor ;  that  they  had  been  now  for  some 
years  under  the  British  Government,  in  the  ienjoyment  of  a 
degree  of  peace  and  good  gevernment  of  which  the  memory  of 
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man  in  their  remote  comer  of  the  world  afforded  no  prece- 
dent,— ^person  and  property  were  more  secure  than  in  any  of 
the  provinces  around,  and  this  was  particularly  the  case  in 
comparison  with  the  neighbouring  States  of  Marwar  or  Kat« 
tywar;  crime  of  any  kind  was  rare,  violent  crime  almost 
unknown ;'  and  they  always  wound  up  with  an  urgent  prayer 
that  '  Government  would  leave  them  as  they  were  imder 
Liieutenan  Raikes,  and  not  sell  them  to  any  one,  neither  to  the 
Hao  of  Kutch  nor  to  their  own  Chiefs  collectively,  nor  to  any 
one  of  them.'  On  this  latter  point  there  seemed  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Chiefs  themselves  and  the  lower  orders. 
As  Mr.  Frere  felt  that  the  Government  would  not  refuse  their 
request,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lieutenant  Kaikes,  con- 
sidered  what  could  be  best  done  towards  equalising  the  expendi- 
ture. The  town  duties,  which  had  been  relinquished  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  Sind,  could  not  again  be  imposed.  Their 
abolition  had  been  attended  with  the  best  effects.  It  has  been 
reported  more  than  once  by  the  Deputy  Collector  "that in 
seasons  which  under  the  old  system  would  have  been  years  of 
famine,  and  when  all  the  people  would  have  quitted  the  country, 
they  have  left  their  familes  behind,  and  fed  them  with  imported 
grain,  sent  in  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  which  a 
few  of  the  men  drove  their  cattle,  instead  of  the  whole  tribe 
being  obliged  to  emigrate  bodily,  as  would  have  been  their 
only  resource  while  the  town  duties  acted  as  a  heavy  tax  on 
importation.^' 

The  Mookyee  Salt  Lake  was  in  former  yeaffe  a  source  of  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  C  hiefs.  Mr.  Frere  accordingly  proposes 
that  the  export  of  Salt  from  Mookyee  be  again  allowed.  An- 
other method  which  Mr.  Frere  considers  perfectly  feasible  is  to 
''  impose  an  excise  on  Ghee  which  is  one  of  the  few  staples  in 
Thurr." 

The  money  derived  from  these  sources  may  with  a  better 
management  of  the  land  revenue,  equalise  in  some  measure  the 
receipts  and  the  expenditure. 

The  collections  on  account  of  the  land  revenue  during  the 
ten  years  1845 — 55  inclusive  varied  from  Rs.  2,432  to  Rs. 
10,527  and  averaged  about  7,000  Rs.  per  annum.  Nearly  all 
the  fields  in  Thurr  have  been  registered  and  a  cash  assessment 
has  been  fixed  at  a  moderate  rate.  Mr.  Frere  suggests  that  a 
sum  of  500  Rs.  per  annum  be  devoted  to  the  repair  of  the  tanks, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  much  in  this  way  might  be  done  to  improve 
the  revenue.     The  district  is  far  from  being  a  useless  possession. 

Ist.     It  is  a  great  cattle  breeding  country. 

2nd.  It  affords  a  route  for  merchandise  between  Maudavee 
and  Marwar.   Mr,  Frere  suggests  that  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  Dis- 
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tricts  be  placed  under  a  Political  Agent  and  no  longer  be  admi- 
nistered by  an  officer  attached  to  another  Agency.  Mr.  S.  N. 
Raikes  observes  ''that  portion  of  the  Thurr  Dhat,  or  Little 
Desert;  under  my  charge  is  a  strip,  as  it  were,  lying  on  the 
northern  side  and  along  the  Runn  of  Kutch/'  Along  the  edge 
of  the  Runn  water  may  be  obtained  at  th3  depth  of  one  or  two 
fathoms,  in  some  places  it  is  brackish  but  generally  drinkable. 
The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  greater  in  Thurr  than  in 
Kutch,  while  the  rainy  seasons  generaly  correspond. 

The  chief  towns  in  Thurr  with  thlir  populations,  are  noted 
below : — 


"  Veerawow, 

.      1,537 

Ballearee, 

212 

Mittee, 

2,055 

Peetapore, 

...    458 

Islamkote, 

622 

Guddra, 

228 

Deepla, 

664 

The  population  of  the  Desert  portion  of  the  Deputy  Collec- 
torate  is  about  29,700,  as  before  stated,  of  which  12,000  may  be 
estimated  as  the  number  residing  in  the  larger  villages ;  the 
remainder  are  scattered  over  the  sand-hills  in  small  hamlets 
or  Thurrs,  consisting  of  from  five  to  fifty  families.^' 

About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mussulmans,  the 
remainder  are  Hindoos.  In  Parkur  there  are  26  villages  and 
10,700  inhabitants.  Thus  Lieutenant  Raikes  estimates  the 
population  at  40,400,  whilst  Mr.  Frere  states  it  at  44,000  which 
he  considers  "  below  the  truth.*'  Lieutenant  Raikes  after 
enumerating  the  relation  of  these  districts  to  the  Ameers  of 
Sind  at  the  conquest,  proceeds  to  make  the  same  suggestions  as 
Mr.  Frere.  The  appendix  gives  the  present  and  proposed  es- 
tablishment for  the  Thurr  and  Parkur  Districts.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Jacob  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Government  of 
Bombay,  dated  28th  June,  1856,  states  that  the  present  method 
of  governing  these  districts  is  most  unsatisfactory.  An  officer 
is  performing  a  work  for  which  he  receives  nothing  and  which 
he  can  only  do  at  the  expense  of  the  duties  for  which  he  is  paid. 
Therefore  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Prere^s  report  he  suggests  that  a 
Political  Superintendent  should  be  appointed  for  the  whole  of  the 
Western  desert.  The  Hydrabad  CoUectorate  might  then  dis- 
pense with  an  Assistant  whose  salary  would  partly  cover  the  ex- 
pense of  the  new  office.  In  a  further  letter  dated  10th  July, 
1 856  he  says  that  "  the  people  of  this  district  have  the  most  strong 
and  invincible  objection  to  being  transferred  to  the  rule  of  Kuteh/* 
The  Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council  entirely  concurs  with  all 
the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Frere  with  the  exception  of  creating  a 
Political  Agent  for  Thurr  and  Parkur  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
officer  in  charge  of  these  districts  should  be  a  first  class  Deputy 
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Collector  and  that  his  salary  should  be  in  proportion  to  the 
revenue  he  may  derive  therefrom. 


THE  BIGAREE  CANAL,  UPPER'  SIND. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XLIL — New  Series. 

On  the  6th  December,  1856,  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  Jacob, 
submits  to  the  Bombay  Government  a  report  by  Captain  Mere- 
wether  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Bigaree  Canal.  In  1851 
this  canal  though  one  of  the  lai^est  in  Upper  Sind  was  fast  silt- 
ing up.  The  supply  of  water  brought  down  was  barely  adequate 
for  the  small  amount  of  existing  cultivation  or  for  the  supply  of 
the  villagers  dependent  upon  it  for  their  drinking  water.  For 
want  of  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  water  the  wells  became 
sometimes  as  salt  as  brine.  From  this  cause  not  only  was  there 
at  times  the  greatest  distress  but  hundreds  of  acres  of  most  ex- 
cellent land  were  lying  waste.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacob  having 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr,  H.  B.  Frere  the  immense  benefit 
which  would  accrue  to  all  the  country  north  of  Shikarpore, 
if  the  Bigaree  Canal  were  enlarged,  his  scheme  was  re- 
commended to  the  Government  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Sind  and  their  approval  was  obtained.  The  work  may  be 
considered  under  four  different  heads.  The  enlargement  of 
the  Bigaree  and  Noorwah  at  their  mouths,  the  enlargement 
of  the  Noorwah,  throughout^  the  clearing  of  the  Boodwah  from 
its  mouth  to  Jacobabad  and  the  enlargement  of  the  tail  of  the 
Bigaree.  The  estimate  for  the  first  work  was  Rs.  1,30,094,  for 
the  second  and  tliird  was  Rs.  25,344  but  an  additional  grant  of 
Bs.  10,000  was  obtained  for  extending  the  Bigaree  ten  miles 
further  to  the  westward  of  Kouroja  to  where  the  Jacobabad  and 
Larkhana  road  passed  and  the  grant  for  the  execution  of  the 
fourth  was  Rs.  30,000.  The  first  three  works  were  performed 
by  contract,  but  the  last  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Zemindars 
holding  or  wishing  to  hold  lands  on  that  part  of  the  canal.  An 
agreement  was  entered  into  and  each  Zemindar  was  to  perform 
a  certain  portion  of  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  his 
holding  which  would  be  watered  by  the  new  canal.  In  May, 
1855  the  agreement  was  signed  and  the  work  commenced 
after  the  inimdation.  The  work  of  excavation  apportioned 
amongst  the  Zemindars  was  2,61,69,920  cubic  feet.  It  was 
no  easy  task  which  they  had  to  perform.  In  one  part,  the 
soil  was  all  loose  fine  sand,  where  the  banks  crumbled  and 
often  fell  in   as  fast  as  they  were  made,  and  a  dust  storm 
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nullified  the  works  of  days,  by  blowing  the  sand  back  into 
the  hollow  just  dug.  In  another  part^  the  soil  would  resemble 
rock^  and  it  had  to  be  loosened  and  taken  out  in  blocks 
like  stone.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  one  spot  part 
of  the  share  allotted  to  a  Belooch  settler^  Dad  Mahomed  Khan, 
Jukranee,  nephew  of  the  Chief  of  that  tribe.  In  the  year 
1844  he  had  been  a  principal  performer  in  the  sack  of  Kumber, 
a  village  only  fourteen  miles  from  Larkhana.  This  man  and 
his  people  pointed  to  the  rock  almost  in  despair.  When  the 
powra  touched  the  ground^  it  recoiled  as  if  from  hard  rock, 
yet  with  a  little  encouragement  these  men  steadily  persevered  and 
idtimately  finished  their  work.  When  the  final  inspection 
took  place  they  pointed  with  just  and  honest  pride  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  continued  efforts  and  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  overcome  the  difficulty.  From  the  enlargement  of  the 
tail  of  the  Bigaree  a  fact  of  great  importance  has  been  learned 
and  proved^  viz.  that  without  altering  the  capacity  of  the  upper 
portion  of  a  canal^  merely  having  it  clear  and  free  of  impediment, 
the  capacity  of  the  tail  may  be  doubled  without  lowering  the 
level  of  the  water  in  any  part  one  inch.  Besides  giving  an 
abundant  supply  of  water^  this  plan  of  canal  cutting  has  the  great 
advantage,  by  the  increased  rapidity  of  the  stream,  of  preventing 
the  deposit  of  silt  in  the  channel ;  by  causing  it  to  be  carried  on 
and  spread  over  the  lands  at  the  tail.  The  Bigaree  now  presents 
a  channel  76  miles  in  length  navigable  throughout  by  the  largest 
boats  on  the  Indus.  Recently,  on  the  occasion  of  a  present  of 
artillery,  arms  and  ammunition  being  sent  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment  to  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  these  stores,  instead  of  having 
to  follow  the  old  route  firom  Sukkur  via  Jacobabad  to  Gundava,  a 
journey  of  120  miles,  were  conveyed  by  boats  from  SukkuT  up  the 
river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bigaree  and  then  were  floated  down 
to  Khyra  Ghuree.  The  astonishment  of  the  people  was  very  great 
and  they  fl  eked  from  all  directions  to  see  the  fleet  of  sixteen  boats 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  boats  had  never  been  before. 
The  advantages  derived  from  so  extensive  an  enlargement  of  the 
Bigaree  Canal  are  of  course  numerous,  but  the  principal  one 
is  the  increase  of  revenue  and  consequent  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  In  1852  the  gross  revenue  derived 
from  both  sides  of  the  Bigaree  and  its  branches  was  Bs.  66,000 
the  very  next  year  when  the  works  had  been  only  partially 
completed  it  increased  to  Rs.  ?8,127.  Last  year  the  revenue 
amounted  to  Rs.  1,18,576  and  in  1857-58  it  is  estimated 
that  this  will  further  be  increased  to  upwards  of  a  lakh 
and  a  half.  Since  1852,  nearly  two  lakhs  of  beegas  have  been 
given  away  in  grants,  under  the  terms  of  the  new  revenue 
settlement  introduced  in  the  frontier  districts  -,  that  an  annual 
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tax  of  Re.  1-4-0  per  beega  should  be  levied  on  one- third  of  the 
land  in  possession.  This  tax  is  not  levied  at  once.  The  Zemin- 
dar is  allowed  the  first  year  &ee^  the  second  year  he  pays  15 
annas  and  afterward  the  full  amount,  thus  he  is  enabled  to  dig 
new  canals  and  clear  the  ground.  Another  great  advantage  is 
the  increase  of  fresh  water.  In  1847  the  well  water  in  the 
camp  at  Khanghur  was  so  intensely  salt  that  the  horses  would 
not  drink  it,  but  now  the  water  in  the  wells  remains  as  sweet 
and  pure  as  may  be  found  in  any  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Indus.  A  map  of  the  Bigaree  Canal  and  its  sections  before 
and  after  enlargement  is  appended. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  21st  April,  1851,  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
John  .Jacob  estimates  that  the  increase  of  cultivation  consequent 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  Bigaree  Canal  will  be  in  a  year  or 
two  5000  beegas  and  the  increase  of  revenue  to  His  Highness 
Meer  Ali  Morad  will  be  Rs.  80,000  and  that  to  the  British  Go- 
vernment will  be  Rs.  89,000.  In  a  further  letter  be  observes  "  that 
certain  Zemindars,  subjects  of  the  Khan  of  Khelat  are  with  my 
permission,  making  Canals,  from  both  the  Bigaree  and  Noorwah, 
those  from  the  former  to  supply  the  lands  near  Rojan  and  the 
others  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  desert  ten  miles  north  of 
Jacobabad.*'  One-half  of  the  revenue  of  all  lands  so  cultivated 
beyond  the  British  boundary  accrues  to  the  Government. 

On  the  17th  July,  1856  Captain  W.  L.  Merewether  transmits 
to  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  B.  Turner,  the  Superintending  Engineei: 
in  Sind  a  proposition  for  enlarging  and  clearing  the  Meerzawah, 
a  large  offshoot  from  the  Bigaree  Canal.  To  ensure  a  full  out- 
turn for  the  annual  Government  expenditure,  he  recommends  that 
the  Canal  be  put  into  thorough  order,  the  channel  cleared,  tanks 
sloped  and  the  spoil  banks  thrown  back  some  distance  and  esti- 
mates the  expenditure  for  these  works  and  for  making  a  new 
mouth  at  Rs.  14,771-8-10.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Turner  contceives 
that  a  very  large  increase  of  water  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Bigaree  for  the  Meerzawah  without  reducing  the  volume  of  th^ 
water  on  the  Bigaree  below  the  junction  and  that  the  shifting 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Meerzawah  will  still  further  affect  the  volume. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacob  however  recommends  the  scheme  and 
says,  that  the  Bigaree  is  certainly  able  to  supply  the  water  and 
the  increased  drain  from  the  main  feeder  will  prove  advantageous. 
Drawing  off  more  water  down  the  Canal  is  equivalent  to  in^ 
creasing  its  fall  and  thus  augments  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  He 
estimates  that  the  proposed  work  would  return  50  per  cent, 
annually  upon  its  cost.  Major  General  C.  Waddington,  Chief 
Engineer  of  Public  Works  observes,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John 
Jaeob,  that  the  increased  drain  from  the  main  feeder,  consequent 
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cm  the  clearance  of  the  Meerzawah,  will  be  equivalent  to  in- 
creasing ita  fall,  bnt  at  the  aame  time  he  conaideiVy  that  the  pre* 
sent  cbinnel  of  the  Bigaree  Canal  will  be  inBuflBcient  to  furnish 
a  full  supply  both  to  the  Meeraawah  and  to  the  lower  part  of  iti 
own  channd.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1856  the  OoTemment 
approve  of  the  provision  for  the  proposed  cut  being  made  in  the 
general  statement  preparatonr  to  the  next  budget,  and,  on  ths 
6th  December,  1856  pass  a  high  encomium  upon  the  merits  of 
Captain  Merewether  and  obswve  that  the  zeal  and  energy  cS 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Jacob  appears  to  be  participated  in  by  all 
the  young  officers  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  snb- 
jected  to  his  instruction. 


C-^SES  INSTITUTED  IN  THE  MADRAS  COURT 

OF  SMALL  CAUSES. 

For  1856. 

On  the  drd  February,  Mr.  R.  Burgass^  the  1st  Jndge  of  the 
Madras  Court  of  Small  Causes  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Oovemment,  Fort  St.  Oeorge  the  returns  for  1855-5&  The 
Court  has  now  been  in  existence  for  a  little  more  than  six  yean 
and  the  report  is  for  the  sixth  year  of  its  establishment.  The 
number  of  cases  was  22,869  of  which  19,340  were  instituted  by 
natives  and  the  remainder  by  Englishmen.  Thus  the  propor- 
tion which  English  suits  bear  to  Native  suits  is  as  1  to  5*480. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  the  suits  instituted  15,455^ ».  e.  more  than 
half,  did  not  involve  property  to  a  larger  amount  than  10  Bs. 
The  Court  set  for  289  days  and  heard  and  decided  in  that  time 
31,985  cases.  Of  the  remaining  suits  46  were  undecided  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  9,164  were  compromised.  Judgment 
was  ^ven  for  tne  plaintiff  in  10,582  cases  and  1,155  were  non-^ 
^ited.  In  1855,  25,171  cases  were  decided,  thus  1856  shews  a 
falling  off  of  3186  suits  for  which  no  reason  is  assigned  in  there^ 
port,  an  explanation  has  however  lately  been  afforded  which  the 
Government  have  declared  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  amount 
of  fees  and  costs  was  Rs.  &2,812-1,  the  value  of  the  property 
involved  in  the  suits  instituted  was  Rs.  8,29,043-13-6,  the  amount 
repaid  to  suitors  on  account  of  compromised  cases  was  Bs. 
9,140-2'6,  and  the  total  net  amount  of  fees  actually  carried  to 
the  credit  of  Government  was  Rs.  48,671-14-6.  The  expenses  of 
the  Court  were  Rs.  75,294,  thus  the  expenditure  was  Bs« 
81,622-1-6  in  excess  of  the  receipts.    In  1855  the  fees  realised 
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and  credited  in  the  Cash  Accounta  amounted  to  Rs.  51,764- 12 
therefore  in  that  year  the  exeeaa  o{  expenditure  orer  the  receipts 
was  considerably  lower. 


CASES  INSTITUTED  IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  SMALL 

CAUSE  SIDE. 

For  1856. 

Ox  the  23d  January,  1857  Mr.  William  A.  Serle  transmits 
for  the  information  of  Government  the  returns  of  cases  insti- 
tuted in  the  Supreme  Court  Small  Cause  Side.  In  all  there 
were  442  suits  so  instituted  of  which  90  involved  a  value  of  less 
than  100  Rs.  196  a  value  of  more  than  100  Rs.  but  less  than 
200  Rs.  and  42  a  value  of  more  than  400  Rs.  but  less  than  500 
Bs.  The  judgments  in  204  suits  were  for  the  plaintiflb,  43  were 
non-suited^  147  were  compromised,  19  remained  undecided  and  5 
were  struck  out.  The  maximum  value  litigated  for  in  any  one 
suit  during  1856  was  Rs.  500,  the  minimum  Rs.  100  and  the 
average  value  Rs.  202-13-7.  The  wbole  expenditure  was  Rs« 
11,794-14,  the  net  receipts  were  12,783-2. 


REVISION  OP  THE  CHOWKEEDAREB  ASSESSMENT, 

ZILLAH  BAREILLY. 
N.  fV.  P.  Records,  No.  XXIX. 

Mr.  Home  on  the  28th  January,  1846  reported  the  eomple- 
tion  of  the  revision  of  the  Chowkeedaree  tax.  In  order  that  the 
nature  of  the  revision,  may  be  clearly  understood,  he  gives  a 
short  resum^  of  what  **  had  been  done  j^viously  in  this  field.'' 
When  the  tax  was  first  introduced  a  serious  riot  occurred  but 
order  having  been  enforced  ''the  people  seeing  that  the  tax 
was  for  their  good  submitted.^'  In  1844  Mr.  Ckrke  appointed 
a  Sudder  puncbayet,  who  increased  the  amount  of  the  assessment 
25  Rs.  per  oent.  The  great  objection  to  Mr.  Clarke's  method 
was,  thftt  the  Sudder  punchayets  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
Magistrate.  This  it  has  been  Mr.  Home's  chief  endeavour  to 
immdy.  After  the  revision  by  Mr.  Oarke  the  tax  which  had  stood 
at  Bs.  945*1-6  reaehed  Rs.  1821*5-6  and  the  number  of  houses|ras 
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15^517.  Ill  1815  liowever  though  the  nmnber  of  hoases 
borne  upon  the  register  had  reached  21^646^  yet  the  amount 
of  the  tax  had  fallen  off  to  Bs.  1^101-5-9.  Nothing  could  prove 
more  fully  than  this  that  the  system  was  at  faulty  accordingly  a 
revision  was  made  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  number  of 
houses  on  the  new  register  is  28,537  and  the  tax  has  nearly 
reached  Bs.  2,000.  The  first  point  which  strikes  attention  in 
the  tabulated  statements,  which  accompany  the  report,  is  the  num- 
ber of  fresh  discovered  houses  amounting  in  all  to  6,591.  This 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  punchayet  always  formed  re« 
serves,  so  that  when  any  one  favoured  by  them  petitioned  the  Ma* 
gistrate  for  a  diminution  in  his  rate  of  assessment,  and  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  punchayet>  they  reported  accordingly  and 
gave  in  the  names  of  one  or  more  of  the  reserves  as  able  to 
pay  the  remitted  tax.  Thus  no  increase  to  the  tax  occurred 
and  the  amount  fell  off  by  deaths  and  removals.  The  revi- 
sion of  the  assessment  was  carried  out  in  the  following  man- 
ner. First  a  fair  copy  in  Oordoo  and  English  was  separate- 
ly prepared  of  the  register  of  the  first  13  gushts  or  divisions  of 
the  city.  This  done,  Mr.  Home,  having  called  together  the 
residents  of  the  MohuUah  by  beat  of  drum,  proceeded  to  test 
the  number  of  the  houses  on  the  register  with  the  actual  tickets 
which  each  resident,  according  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Williams,  was 
obliged  to  bear  upon  his  house.  Objections  were  then  proposed 
against  the  assessment  and  were  heard  by  the  punchayet  under 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Home.  The  revised  Oordoo  copy  of  the 
register  was  afterwards  posted  in  the  most  central  spot  of  the 
city  and  an  officer  was  appointed  to  shew  every  one  their  particu*' 
lar  assessment.  Mr.  Home's  rates  differ  but  little  from  those 
prepared  by  Mr,  Clarke  in  184^  who  assessed 

Mftlgoozare  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent,  on  a  Jununa  )  ^  . 

of  Rb.  500,  exceeding  that  sum  at     J  "'^^  *^*  ^^  *^*- 

Persons  receiving  monthly  salaries  at One  rupee  per  cent. 

Dealers  in  Sugar,  Europe  goods.  Bankers,  &c.  on  |  ^^^  ^  ^^^  rupees. 

each  house  from \  ^ 

Punsarees,  Dealers  in  brass,  iron- ware,  each  house  I  4  a^  o  *««3a  ner  cent. 

froTTi  4  * 

Dealers  in  Cloth,   Shoes,  Taulivallahs,  Lohare,  |  o  fn  6  annas  ner  cent. 

Carpenters,  &c.  each  house^  from      )  *^ 

Workmen,        One  anna. 

N.  B. — The  tax  is  in  no  instance  to  exceed  two  rupees. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  present  rates  is,  that  workmen  are 

ientirely  exempted,  gold  and  silver  wire  drawers  are  taxed  at 

-  one  anna  per  wheel  instead  of  four  annas  and  the  rates  upon 

prostitutes,  shroffs,  Government  employees,  brahmins,  fuqueers, 

&c.  have  been  enhanced.     Up  to  the  date  of  the  1st  report  31 

'  petitions  against  the  assessment  have  been  made  to  the  Com- 
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miBsioner.  In  two  of  these  there  had  been  mistakes,  in  three 
the  appellants  had  made  £Edse  statements  and  the  remainder 
irere  men  of  large  incomes*  Mr.  Home  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  tax  weighs  heavily  upon  the  ma^s  of  the  people, 
there  are  28^537  houses  and  the  present  assessment  only 
reaches  Rs.  2000  which  is  less  than  two  annas  a  house,  or  if 
the  population  of  Bareilly  which  is  estimated  at  1,32,401  persons 
be  considered,  2000  Rs.  per  annum  is  not  a  large  sum.  The 
report  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  Chowkedaree  tax  is  to 
be  expended.  In  July,  1855  the  cost  of  the  establishment  was 
Bs.  1000^  but  only  the  dregs  of  the  population  would  serve 
as  Chowkeedars  at  3  Rs.  a> month,  so  Mr.  Home  recommends 
that  their  pay  be  increased  to  4  Rs.  a  month,  this  will  entail  an 
additional  expense  of'  560  Rs.  Mr.  Home  further  proposes  that 
the  collecting  establishment  be  increased,  that  the  duties  of 
Policemen,  Jemadars,  and  CoUectors  of  Tax  be  separated  and 
that  these  should  receive  emoluments  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  division  and  responsibility  of  their-  office. 
These  reforms  entail  an  additional  outlay  of  157  Rs.  Thus 
there  will  be  a  balance  of  283  Rs.  for  local  improvements.  Mr. 
Home  observes  that  it  would  be  very  desirable,  did  the  funds 
admit  of  it,  that  there  should  be  100  more  Chowkeedars  and  the 
report  concludes  with  some -minor  suggestions.  The  appendices 
have  been  summarized  above.  Mr.  Alexander,  the  Commissioner 
ef  Rohilcund  in  transmitting  Mr.  Hornets  report  to  Government 
observes,  that  the  Chowkedaree  tax  has  ever  been  unpopular  with 
the  native  population  and  he  very  much  doubts  that  the  people 
''  see  that  the  tax  is  for  their  own  good.''  He  designates  Mr. 
Home's  proceedings  as  useful,  systematic  and  laborious.  The 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  West  Provinces  considers,  that 
Mr.  Home's  measures  have  been  conducted  with  great  judg- 
ment, moderation  and  fairness  and  that  they  deserve  the  approval 
ef  superior  authority.  Mr.  C.  Home  in  a  letter  dated  September 
£7th,  1856  supplies  certain  omissions  in  his  report  and  observes 
that  the-  revision  has  stood  very  fairly,  and  'increased  efficiency 
in  the  Police  force  has  resulted." 


SUICIDE  IN  BUNDELCUND; 
N.  W.  P.  Records,  No.  XXIX.. 

On  the  3d  of  March,  1856,  Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  into  the 
Bundelcund  district  but  owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  he  was  com- 
pelled  to  return  after  a  tour  of  17  days.    In  so  short  a  time  Dr. 
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Clarke  was  unable  personally  to  enquire  into  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  people  or  to  see  any  of  those  diseases  said  to  be  com- 
mon to  the  people  of  Bundelcund.  But>  by  examining  the  FoUoe 
lecords  &om  1851  to  1835  he  has  been  enabled  to  tabulate  the 
diseases.  He  moreover  held  frequent  conyersations  with  the  "  balds'' 
and  endeavoured  to  elicit  from  them  the  native  symptoms  of  the 
diseases  known  under  the  popular  terms  of  '^  baee  gola ''  and  "  bate 
soolh"  which  are  assumed  to  be  peculiar  to  Bundelcund  and  are  so 
violent  in  their  nature  as  to  urge  those  attacked  to  self-destruction. 
Dr.  Clarke  considers  that  the  ^^baee  gola'*  and  ''baee  soolh"  are 
often  nothing  else  but  severe  attacks  of  colic  and  he  does  not 
regard  them  ^^  as  either  specific  or  as  peculiar  to  Bundelcund." 
During  5  years  from  1851  to  1855,  161  persons  are  reported 
to  have  committed  suicide  of  whom  33  were  males  and  128  females. 
In  1150  of  these  cases  physical  causes  and  in  46  of  tibem  moral 
causes  led  to  self  destruction.  Suicide  prevails  most  in  Punwaree 
pergunnah j  where  apparently  the  people  are  poorer  and  are  com- 
pelled to  live  ou  food  which  generates  abdominal  disease.  The 
police  records  do  not  afford  sufficient  data  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  the  seasons  in  developing  suicidal  tendencies.  It  is  remarkable 
that  more  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30,  both  male  aad 
female,  have  committed  suicide,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 
Dr.  Clarke  expresses  his  belief  that  though  physi^  and  moral 
causes  may  be  regarded  as  incitements,  yet  tiiey  in  no  wise  ex- 
plain the  proneness  to  suicide.  He  affirms  that  as  ahereditaiy 
taint  is  passed  on  from  parent  to  child,  so  is  this  peculiar  habit 
of  self  destruction.  The  habit  will  continue  to  develop  itself  until 
some  stringent  and  effective  means  are  used  to  root  it  out  whidi 
might  be  more  readily  discovered  if  every  thannadar  were  fiinush- 
ed  with  a  medical  form  at  every  inquest.  Mr.  C.  Chester  in  for- 
warding Dr.  Clarke's  report  to  the  Government  of  the  N.  W.  Pro- 
vinces thinks,  that  a  want  of  moral  sense  and  an  ignorance  of  res- 
ponsibility are  the  remote  causes  for  so  many  suicides,  and 
knows  of  no  remedy  but  education.  The  proximate  cause  is  ap- 
parently sickness,  on  which  account  he  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  dispensaries. 

To  Dr.  Clarke's  report  are  appended  certain  remarks  by  Mr. 
F.  O.  Mayne  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Freeling  upon  the  same  subject,  bud 
no  new  facts  are  elicited.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  think  that  to 
punish  self  murderers  for  unsuccessful  attempts  at  crime  would 
be  useless  and  that  to  cure  their  disease,  their  mental  capacity 
and  means  of  subsistence  must  be  improved.  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  an  answer  to  the  reports  of  Messrs.  Mayne  and 
Preeling  considers,  that  every  case  of  suicide  and  its  concurrent 
circumstances  should  be  noted  by  every  Tehsildar  and  that  penal 
infliction  should  be  reserved  for  cases  of  hardened  feding,    He 
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further  recommends  the  establishment  of  dispensarieSi  and  no- 
tices that  the  lightest  assessed  pei^nnahs  shew  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  suicides. 


MEMORANDUM   REGARDING  TALOOKA  KOTE. 

N.  W.  P.  Records,  No.  XXIX. 

Talooka  Kote  in  Pergunnah  Ekdilla,  Zillah  Futtehpore,  con- 
sists of  16  Mouzahs  assessed  at  Rs.  18,805. 

The  tenure  is  extremely  intricate  and  perplexing  and  to  such 
an  extent  have  lands  become  subdivided,  that  some  of  the  pro- 
prietors are  responsible  for  an  assessment  of  only  a  pie  or  a 
fraction  of  a  pie.  The  most  embarrassing  of  all  the  Mouzahs  is 
Kote  Khas  where  a  field  is  shared  amongst  some  20  proprietors. 
Sales  and  mortgages  consequently  create  much  perplexity  and 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  proprietors  will  imite  together  to  purchase 
another  proprietor's  share  or  half  of  it.  Each  pays  what  he  can 
and  each  becomes  a  sharer  in  the  proportion  of  his  payment. 
The  collections  of  this  Talooka  have  always  been  effected  with 
great  trouble.  Formerly  at  the  time  of  the  collection  each  sharer 
before  the  new  settlement  gave  to  the  Jumokdar,  his  Jumoke 
of  the  amount  for  which  he  was  responsible,  which  would  be  com* 
]posed  of  a  large  number  of  items  of  shares  or  parts  of  shares  in 
all  or  nearly  all  the  villages  of  the  Talooka,  The  account  of 
each  proprietor  had  then  to  be  adjusted  for  shares  mortgaged  or 
held  in  mortgage.  The  settlement  did  not  mend  matters.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  Mouzahwar  collections  entirely  failed  and  the 
old  Jumoke  system  remained.  The  whole  Talooka  contained 
in  effect  one  village  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  any  single 
Mouzah  was  in  balance  or  solvent.  Now,  a  record  of  holdings 
and  the  distributions  of  proprietary  right  in  them  have  been 
made  in  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  villages  and  the  late  Rub- 
bee  was  collected  in  other  villages.  The  Jumoke  system  is 
confined  to  only  Kote  Khas  assessed  at  Rs.  4,514  and  Khur- 
khur  assessed  at  Rs.  786.  For  the  latter  after  innumerable 
difficulties  the  Khewut  is  being  prepared  and  for  the  former 
a  record  of  possession  is  being  drawn  up.  The  Jumoke  sys- 
tem wiU  soon  be  entirely  abolished. 
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SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  IN  THE  NORTH  WEST 

PROVINCES. 

N.  TF.  P.  Records,  No.  XXIX. 


Colonel  J.  T.  Boileau  observes  that  the  great  desideratum. in* 
Suspension  Bridges  is  the  substitution  of  a  road- way  of  more 
durable  materials  than  those  now  in  use^  which  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  beams  of  wood^  crossed  by  planks  and  metalled. 
Bar  chain  Suspension  Bridges  should  be  employed  rather  than 
wire  cable  especially  in  the  hilb.  The  total  amount  expended 
in  the  annual  repairs  of  the  Suspension.  Bridges  in  the  North 
West  Provinces  has  been  Rs.  11,542-8-10  of  which  nearly  a  third 
was  expended  on  the  road-way.  The  sum  expended  for  renewals 
and  extensive  repairs  is  Rs.  43^356-7-1  and  for  petty  repairs 
Rs.  2,102-10-2.  Thus  there  has  been  a  total  expenditure 
of  Rs.  5,77,001-10-1  and  as  the  total  cost  of  construction  was 
Bs.  1,88,405-5-11  the  total  expenditure  is  rather  more  than  305 
per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  construction.  The  statements 
contain  the  details  of  the  expenditure,  cost  and  the  time  of  build- 
ing of  every  Suspension  Bridge  in  existence  in  1855j  in  the  N,. 
W.  Provinces^ 


COMMERCE     AND    SHIPPING    OF    THE    PORT    OP 

RANGOON. 


All  imports  into  Rangoon  pay  duty  at  Rangoon,  excepting 
goods  for  the  use  of  the  Compan/s  or  Her  Majesty's  forces 
and  those  which  have  already  paid  duty  at  one  of  the  Indian 
ports  or  are  for  re-exportation. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  ports  and  ports  not 
subject  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  was  in  the  official  year 
1856-57  Rs.  26,86,576-5-2.  The  value  of  the  goods  which  paid 
duty  at  Rangoon  was  Rs.  20,64,701-15-1.   The  duty  amounted 
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The   chief  imports  are  cotton  ^oods, 

spices,  spirits,  manufactured  metals 
and  iron.  The  value  of  the  cotton 
goods  imported  was  Us.  12,51,558-7  10 
and  the  amount  of  duty  levied  was  Bs. 
58,059- 2-1  Oi. 

The  value  of  the  Free  imports  by 
Sea  into  the  Fort  of  Rangoon  was  Rs. 
6,21,874-6-1  of  which  there  was  trea- 
sure to  the  amount  of  Bs.  1,11,343. 

The  imports  are  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  Straits  of  Malacca,  Nicobar, 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  Madras,  the  Coast 
of  Africa,  Antwerp,  Bremen  and  Hol- 
land. 

The  accompanying  table  shews  tlie 
relative  value  of  the  dutiable  imports 
from  each  of  the  above  places  for  the 
official  year  Rs.  1855-56 

The  export  trade  of  Rangoon  may 
be  considered  under  two  heads  first 
those  exports  which  pay  duty  and  se- 
cond those  exports  which  are  free  or 
which  are  imports  re-exported.  The 
statement  of  the  export  trade  of  Ran- 
goon does  not  include  the  ports  sub- 
ject to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  was 
Rs.  19,80,059-0-3.  The  duty  levied 
amounted  to  Rs.  46,490-0-ll|,  The 
principal  exports  are  Rice,  Cutch,  and 
Lead.  The  value  of  the  Rice  exported 
was  Rs.  17,98,322-7-4  and  the  duty 
paid  at  the  rate  of  one  anna  per 
bag  of  two  maunds  was  Rs. 
42,514. 0-lOi.  The  value  of  the  Cutch 
exported  was  Rs.  66,000-0-11  and  of 
the  lead  Rs.  13,206-11-11.  Upon  each 
of  which  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  was 


levied. 

The  value  of  the  free  exports  to  foreign  ports  and  to  ports 
i^ot  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  was  Rs.  1,85,013.  The  most 
noticeable  exports  under  this  head  are  Cutch  and  Timber,  the 
^^ue  exported  of  the  former  was  Rs.  18,997  and  of  the  latter 
!*«.    84,510-2.11,  The  Cutch  had  paid  "  Proutier  Duty." 
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The  amount  of  specie  exported  was 
Bs.  1,06,696-4  of  which  81,000  Bs. 
went  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the  re- 
maining sum  Bs.  36,696-4-0  was  sent 
to  Madras.  The  value  of  the  goods 
re-exported  to  Ports  not  subject  to 
the  Bengal  Presidency  was  Bupees 
2,2360^-2. 

The  statement  appended  shews  the 
value  of  the  exports  received  by  all 
foreign  and  Indian  ports  not  subject 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

The  total  number  of  the  ships  that 
arrived  at  the  Port  of  Buigooii  £rom 
ports  not  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency was  for  the  year  1855  56,  165 
possessing  ahogeth^atonnage  of  67,263 
tons.  Of  this  number  16  were  native 
craft  affording  a  tonnage  of  1526  tons 
and  35  were  for  Home  Ports  having 
a  capacity  for  tons  21,269^.  The 
number  of  ships  under  British  Colours 
was  91  and  their  amount  of  tonnage 
34,425  tons  and  the  number  of  Bteam- 
era  was  11  with  a  total  capacity  of 
6,10,842  tons. 

The  total  number  ot  squareVgged 
vessels  which  departed  during  the  year 
was  151  and  their  tonnage  was  54,405 
tons.  Of  this  number  7  steamers  of 
6,348  tons  and  82  ships  of  25,944  tons 
were  under  British  Colours,  18  were 
native  craft  and  44  weife  from  various 
foreign  porta. 


COMMEBCE  AND  SHIPPING  OF  THE  POBT 

OP  BASSEIN. 


In  the  official  year  1855-56  the  total  value  of  ike  dutiable 
imports  into  the  fori  of  Bassein  waa  Rs.  84,020-15-2  and 
the  gross  amount  of  duty  levied  waa  TSs.  1770-1-9^.  The 
ebief  imports  were  betel-nuts  and  tobaooo,  but  they  wtate  numerous 
rather   than  large.    During  the  same  year  Bk  2^08^986-5*0 
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was  tbe  valae  of  the  goods  imported  for  re-expoitation  or  for 
the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  and  therefore  paying  no  duty ; 
out  of  this  sum  however,  there  was  treasure  to  the  amount  of 
Bs.  62,924-8. 

The  exports  by  sea  for  1855-56,  which  paid  duty,  were  of 
the  value  of  Bs.  3,91,209-9-6  and  the  value  of  the  free  exports 
by  sea  was  Bs.  1,34,240-6-4  including  treasure  to  the  amount 
of  Bs.  5800. 

The  chief  export  is  rice,  of  which  grain  Qrs.  11,66,949-2-4 
valued  at  Bs.  8,87,915-1-4  were  exported.  The  duty  levied 
was  1  anna  per  bag  of  2  maunds  and  the  gross  amount  realised 
was  Bs.  12,539-18-3.  The  value  of  the  rice  exported  duty  free 
was  Bs.  70,172-7-4.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  rice 
was  sent  to  the  United  K'ngdom  and  to  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  amount  exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  Qrs.  9,42,217 
valued  at  Bs.  3,00,545-0-8,  that  sent  to  the  Straits  Settlements 
was  Qrs.  2,24,132-2-4  valued  at  Bs.  86,767-7-8.  Goods  are 
chiefly  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Arracan,  Straits 
Settlements,  Nicobar,  Bangoon,  Moulmein,  Fort  St.  George 
and  Coringa. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign  ports  and  from  ports 
not  subject  to  the  Bengal  presidency  for  the  official  year  1855-56 
is  denoted  by  the  following  table  : — 


TJBited     King- 
dom. 

Arr»CMu 

Sfcraito      Settle- 
ments. 

Nicobftr. 

lU. 
6,592 

A. 
C 

P. 
0 

Bs. 

16,066 

A. 

4 

P. 

e 

9,962 

A. 

11 

P. 
2 

Bs. 

480 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 

The  United  Kingdom,  Arracan,  Straits  Settlements,  Fort  St. 
George,  Nicobar,  Riangoon,  Moulmein  enjoy  tbe  export  trade. 
The  value  of  the  dutiable  exports  to  the  above  places,  for  the 
official  year  1856.57,  is  shewn  by  the  accompanying  table  : — 


United  King- 
dom. 


»**• 


Bs. 
3^61,299 


A. 


P. 
10 


»^-m     <*«-^«l 


Arracan. 


Bs. 

1,606 


.* 


MM*. 


P. 

ol  ol 


Straits  SeUle^ 
ments. 


Bs. 
87,906 


7 


Jt*lmma»,»a^abtm 


p. 
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Kicobar. 


Bs. 
100 


P. 


Fort    St. 
George. 


Bs. 

1,000 


A. 
0 


P. 

0 
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During  the  course  of  the  year  76  square  rigged  vessels 
arrived.     Their  gross  amount  of  tonnage  was  19^482^  tons. 

The  departures  during  the  same  time  were  80  square  rigged 
vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  16^727  tons. 


CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  MUSEUMS  IN  THE 
MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

Madras  Records^  No.  XXXIX. 

SuKGEON  Edward  Balfour,  the  oflScer  in  charge  of  the  Go- 
vernment Central  Museum  at  Madras  reports  that  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Museum  is  shewn  from  the  increased  number 
of  visitors.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  ending  31st 
June,  1856  was  8,68,873,  two-thirds  of  the  visitors  to  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens  in  1854  and  more  than  those 
to  Kew  Gardens  or  the  British  Museum  in  1855.  The  expendi- 
ture for  1856-57  was  Rs.  10,000,  which  gives  only  three  pice 
for  each  visitor.  The  great  change  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  formation  of  Zoological  Gardens,  there  are  now  360 
animals  out  of  812  which  have  been  purchased.  Catalogues  of 
the  minerals,  in  illustration  of  systematic  mineralogy,  have  been 
printed,  as  also  has  the  catalogue  of  the  Molluscous  Animals  in 
the  Museum,  now  embracing  2,378  species  and  varieties.  The 
catalogue  of  all  the  geological  specimens  has  likewise  been 
completed.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
the  lime- stones  in  the  Madras  territories  have  been  examined  and 
Mr.  Balfour  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  compact  mag- 
nesian  lime-stones  which  occur  in  the  water  shed  of  the  Kistnah 
river  and  its  tributaries  are  suitable  for  lithographic  purposes. 
These  stones  are  capable  of  being  delivered  in  Madras  at  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  price  of  the  German  ones,  the  importation 
of  which  should  therefore  be  discontinued. 

No  Museum  had  in  June,  1856  been  established  in  BeUary, 
but  a  Committee  has  been  formed  and  there  is  a  reasonable 
hope  that  there  will  be  one  before  the  close  of  1857.  At  Coim- 
batore,  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  at  first  delayed  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Museum  and  the  Committee  are  now  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  better  to  assist  that  at  Ootacamund  than 
establish  a  fresh  one  at  Coimbatore. . 

At  Cuddalore,  a  Museum  has  been  established,  but  in  1856 
there  were  only  a  few  specimens  and  these  of  but  little  interest. 
1  here  is,  however,  a  well  arranged  series  of  characteristic  rocks 
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presented  by  Dr.  BurrcU.  The  Museum  was  opened  in  February, 
1856  in  which  month  there  were  no  less  than  6827  visitors^  in 
June  there  were  but  369.  The  expenses  for  the  year  amounted 
to  Rs.  546-15-8  and  the  Government  allowance  was  Rs.  818-3*5. 
A  house  is  being  prepared  for  the  Museum  at  Mangalore^  340 
specimens  of  stuffed  birds  from  Malabar  and  130  shells  from 
Ceylon  have  already  been  presented.  Two  cases  of  Mineralogi- 
cal  and  Geological  specimens  have  likewise  been  forwarded  to  die 
Museum,  but  at  the  time  of  the  report  had  not  been  received. 
The  expenditure  during  the  half  year  ending  30th  June,  1856 
was  805  Rs. 

The  Ootacamund  Museum  was  opened  on  the  19  th  May,  1856 
in  which  month  there  were  197  visitors  and  in  June  270.  There 
is  already  a  considerable  collection  of  minerals,  shells  and  woods 
besides  various  stuffed  birds  and  animals.  The  Bajahmundry 
Museum  was  opened  in  a  shed  erected  at  a  cost  of  157  Rs.  on  the 
7th  June,  1856.  The  cost  of  a  building  suitable  for  a  Museum 
is  estimated  at  4000  Rs.,  the  Committee  have  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose 1,000  Rs.  and  have  asked  from  Government  a  grant  for  the 
remainder.  The  amount  expended  in  1855  was  Rs.  632-13-7  and 
the  sum  received  from  Government  and  from  private  subscrip- 
tion was  Rs.  1218-11-5.  From  the  1st  January,  to  the  30th  June^ 
1856  the  expenditure  was  Rs.  225-2-4  and  the  receipts  were  Rs. 
375-4  of  which  275  Rs.  were  received  from  Government. 

At  Saugor  on  the  28th  of  July,  1856  no  Museum  had  been  es* 
tablished  but  a  prospectus  had  been  issued  requesting  subscrip- 
tions. I'he  country  is  well  adapted  for  geological  and  mineralo- 
gical  research. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 
Madras  Records,  No.  XXXIX, 

According  to  Dr.  Montgomerie^  the  word  Gutta  Percha  is 
pure  Malayan,  gutta  meaning  the  concrete  juice  of  a  plant  and 
percha  the  name  of  the  tree  from  which  the  juice  in  question  is 
obtained.  The  tree  which  yields  gutta  percha  is  a  native  of  the 
shores  of  Malacca^  where  the  natives  construct  whips^  buckets 
and  vessels  of  various  kinds  out  of  the  hardened  juice.  The  first 
person  who  noticed  the  native  use  of  this  substance  was  Dr. 
Montgomerie  in  1842.  The  tree  which  produces  this  substance 
is  from  40  to  60  feet  high  and  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  foliage  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  on  the  upper  side  and  covered 
with  reddish  brown  hairs  beneath.    The  tree  flourishes  luxuri- 
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antly  in  alluvial  tracts  at  the  foot  of  hills.  It  is  found  in  the 
Travanoore  forests  under  Uie  name  of  Fauchontee  «nd  in  the 
forest  tracts  of  Cochin  it  is  called  Pauly  and  on  the  cardamom 
table  land  Thempullay.  The  native  method  of  procuring  the 
juice  is  most  destructive.  They  fell  the  tree  and  then  make 
rings  in  the  bark  at  distances  of  10  or  12  inches^  under  each  they 
place  a  cocoanut  shell  as  the  receptacle  for  the  milky  sap^  which 
l)egins  to  flow  instantly.  The  sap  is  collected  in  bamboos  and 
boUed  in  order  to  drive  off  the  watery  particles.  At  Singapore^ 
where  the  tree  was  formerly  abundant^  only  a  few  small  plants 
are. to  be  found.  Dr.  Oxley  estimates  the  produce  of  one  tree  at 
from  6  to  20  catties  so  that  taking  the  average  of  10  catties,  it  will 
require  the  destruction  of  10  trees  to  produce  one  picul. 
Now  from  1st  January,  1845  to  July,  1847,  6918  piculs  were 
exported  from  Singapore,  consequently  69,180  trees  must  hare 
been  destroyed.  Gutta  Percha  is  the  best  and  easiest  application 
for  the  management  of  fractures  and  from  its  great  strength  is 
peculiarly  adopted  for  water  conveyance.  It  ha6  been  found  to 
possess  "  high  insulating  power''  and  is  thus  useful  in  electrical 
experiments  but  perhaps  the  most  ingenious  adaptation  of  the 
substance  is  to  making  stereotype  plates. ''  A  mould  is  taken  by 
pressure,  of  a  page  of  type  in  Outta  Percha,  from  this  mould  a 
cast  is  obtained  on  a  cylinder  of  Gutta  Percha  and  from  this  last 
the  printing  is  carriea  on.  The  cylinder  and  mould  are  both 
made  in  about  an  hour/'  The  other  uses  of  gutta  percha  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here< 


MATERIALS  OF  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY 

FOR  GRIND-STONES. 

Madras  Records,  No,  XXXIX, 

On  the  24th  May,  1856,  Mr,  Balfour  submits  to  Government 
the  results  of  his  investigations'asto  thcmaterials  usefulforgrinding 
and  polishing  mineral  or  metallic  substance  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Madras  territories.  From  North  Arcot  5*8pecimen3  have  been 
received  into  the  Central  Museum  and  judging  from  the  extensive 
''  tracts  of  fossiliferous  rocks  met  with  in  South  Arcot,  this  dis^ 
trict  will  probably  be  found  capable  of  furnishing  from  its  sand- 
stone and  schistose  strata,  materials  suitable  for  grind-stones  and 
hones."  In  the  Bellary  District  there  are  lime-stone,  clay  "  and 
chlorite  slates,  and  sand-stone  strata  of  the  Palaeozoic  period, 
with  solitary  hills  of  granite  rocks  rising  abruptly  from  the  levd 
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conntry^  and  djkea  of  green-stone  traversing  the  whole  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction/^  Nearly  the  whole  of  Cuddapah 
^*  consists  of  Paleoaoic  rocks^  clay-slates,  &c.  the  prevailing 
colour  of  which  is  blue ;  lime-stones  compact  and  granular,  and 
aand-stones  capping  the  highest  hills.  There  are  very  few  specie 
mens  of  these  nx^  in  the  Museum,  but  it  may  be  stated,  ge* 
jaerally,  that  hone-stones  may  be  had  almost  throughout  this  large 
district."  The  greater  portion  of  Chingleput  consists  of  Plutonio 
rocks  and  one  or  two  specimens  of  rock  suitable  for  grinding  pur* 
poses  have  been  found  and  lodged  in  the  Central  Museum. 
Ganjam  and  Hydrabad  specimens  have  also  been  obtain- 
ed and  the  Guntoqr  district  consists  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
lime-stones,  clay-slates  and  sand-stones;  '^  many  of  the  lime-stonea 
are  compact,  some  of  them  ornamental  and  fit  to  be  used  as  mar* 
bles ;  some  promise  to' answer  as  hone-stones,  and  some  as  litho- 
graphic stones."  The  prevailing  rocks  in  Kurnool  are  compact 
]ime-8tones,  sand-stones  and  clay^stones.  The  whole  country 
could  furnish  slabs  more  or  less  suitable  for  hone-stones. 

The  hand  specimens  of  sand-stones  from  Madura,  now  in  the 
Museum,  are  all  too  smsli  to  allow  of  decided  opinion  as  to 
their  properties,  but  there  are  some  rodLs  which  merit  attention. 
Mysore,  Nellore,   Rajshmundry  and  the  Saugor  and  Nerbudda 
territories  all  furnish  materials  both  for  grind-stones  and  whet- 
stones.   Mr.  Balfour  observes  with  regard  to  the  Malayan  Pe- 
ninsula that  it  may  be  safely  predicated  that  many  sand-stones  will 
be  discovered  therein  suitable  for  grind-stones,  and  that  one  speci- 
men has  been  received  from  Singapore.    The  Corundums  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  are  not  unworthy  of  notice.    Their  applica- 
tions as  grinding  and  polishing  materials  are  well  known  to  the 
natives,  who  use  them  in  mass  or  mixed  in  lac.    The  origin  of 
the  word  ^*  corundum  "  is  unknown.     Si^phire,  corundum  and 
emory  are  only  surpassed  in  hardness  by  the  diamond  and 
the  only  difference  between  the  two  latter  seems  to  be  that  co- 
rundum contains  no  oxide  of  iron.      The  selling  price  of  emery 
in  London  is  from  j£10  to  £15  a  ton,  and  corundum  is  bought 
by  Arab  merchants  at  Mangalore  and  Tellicherry,  at  from  j64 
to  £12  a  ton,  accoiding  to  its  quality.    Corundum  is  found  in 
Salem,  North  Arcot,  Mysore  and  Travimcore.  In  Southern  India 
gamete,  only  one  variety  of  which  is  valuable  as  a  gem,  are  al- 
most universally  employed  by  the  cutler,  they  are  however  very 
inferior  to  the  corundum  in  hardness.     Garnets  are  very  com- 
mon in  the  Southern  parts  of  India  and  in  the  Hydrabad  domi- 
nions at  Oharliput,  a  mine  of  precious  garnet  occurs.    The  pre- 
cious garnets  are  found  at  iJie  depth  of  from  8  to  10  feet  and 
-when  collected  are  gently  pounded,  those  that  break  are  thrown 
aside  as  worthless  whilst  those  that  survive  the  blows  are  rec« 
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koned  of  good  quality.  There  is  an  appendix  to  the  report 
on  "  abrasive  and  grinding,  materials''  being  extracts  from 
Holtzapffel;  Volume  III.  Lieutenant  Newbold^  f.  b.  s.  reports 
upon  the  mines  of  corundum  at  Kulkairi  and  GolhoshuIIy.  The 
mines  lie  about  forty-five  miles  north-west  of  Seringapatam, 
those  at  Kulkairi  are  a  series  of  excavations  varying  {com  two 
to  twelve  feet  in  depth.  The  corundum  is  thrown  out,  clear- 
ed and  separated  by  the  miners  into  four  classes,  namely, 
the  red,  the  white,  the  scraps  of  both  aud  the  refuse.  The 
first  three  form  the  article  of  commerce  which  is  carried  to 
Maugalore  and  Tellicherry.  In  1842  the  sum  paid  for  work- 
ing the  mines  was  530  Canteray  pagodas  for  2  years.  Fiue 
rubies  have  from  time  to  time  been  discovered  in  many  of  the 
corundum  localities.  Lieutenant  Newbold  observes,  that  green 
garnet  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  and  that  the  only  locality  on 
which  he  ever  discovered  it,  was  in  the  Salem  district  at  San- 
kerydroog.  Mr.  Balfour  having  been  requested  by  the  late 
Military  Board  to  furnish  information  regarding  the  grind-stones 
and  hone-stones  of  Southern  India  adds  to  his  report  selections 
from  various  books  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  of  some  value 
to  collect  together  all  that  is  known  concerning  these  implements 
and  the  modes  of  preparing  and  using  them. 


MEMOIR  ON  THE  AMRAWUTTI  SCULPTURES. 
Madras  Records,  No.  XXXIX. 

In  the  year  1801  and  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  Surveyor 
General,  Colonel  Mackenzie  heard  of  Sculptures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ongol,  with  an  intimation  that  they  were  Jaina  in 
kind.  These  antiquities  were  at  Amresvaram,  which  place  he  ac^ 
cordingly  determined  to  inspect.  Colonel  Mackenzie  discovered  se- 
veral sculptured  slabs  and  published  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 
Many  of  these  marbles  were  brought  down  from  Amrawutti  in 
the  Ountoor  CoUectorate  to  Madras  by  the  Honorable  Mr.  Elliot 
and  at  the  time  that  this  report  was  written  were  lying  in  the 
Central  Museum — exposed  to  the  forenoon  sun.  Many  of  these 
marbles  are  of  great  beauty  and  some  contain  inscriptions  of 
which  a  facsimile  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  The  report  here  proceeds  to  describe  the 
designs  upon  the  Sculptures  brought  to  Madras  by  Mr.  Elliot  of 
which  there  are  90.  Other  Sculptures  have  been  brought  from 
Masulipatam  and  are  fiiUy  described.    The  Rev.  W.  Taylor  in 
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his  report  upon  the  marbles  appears  to  consider  that  the  Pali  of 
Ceylon  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  Sculptures.  In  his  opinion  **  Amrawutti^' 
means  ''pa^^s  immortalis/'  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the 
river  Krishna  N.N.W.  from  Quntoor  and  not  in  the  Berar 
province  as  is  stated  in  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  Vol. 
VI.  No.  63.  Some  of  the  Sculptures  may  be  safely  dated  as 
posterior  to  Krishna  Raja's  conquest  of  Kondavida  and  Cuttack 
in  A.  n.  1514*15.  Only  one  tablet  appears  to  bear  a  date  and 
the  power  of  the  two  letters  used  is  not  known.  When  the 
Sculpture  is  coarse  the  date  is  probably  about  a.  d.  1,000. 
There  is  nothin^i^  to  shew  that  the  Amrawutti  principality  was 
earlier  than  the  rise  of  the  power  at  Warankal  and  that  seems 
not  to  have  been  earlier  than  about  a.  d.  800. 

All  Jaina  books  are  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  when  the 
people  were  massacred,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Amara- 
cosha,  a  lexicon  of  Sanscrit,  still  in  popular  use.  The  1  amil 
Niffondu  is  another  exception  and  at  Madura  the  Nafadiyar,  au 
ethic  composition  was  spared  when  other  Bauddha  books  were 
burnt.  It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  seek  elsewhere  than  among 
the  temples  and  hierophants  to  find  any  remains  of  the  Jainas, 
of  the  people  who  built  Amrawutti.  There  seems  to  be 
but  little  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  were  some  how  or 
other  more  closely  identified  with  the  Greeks  than  with  the 
Hindus.  Their  Sculptures  were  Grecian  in  type,  and  their  in* 
scriptions  bear  both  Greek  and  Amrawutti  letters.  Besides  the 
religions  of  the  Greeks  and  Jainas  were  fitted  to  harmcn'se. 
In  deifying  men  both  agree,  only  the  Greeks  beatify  warriors  and 
the  Jainas  beatify  monacks.  The  Greeks  would  seem  to  have 
'^  descendants  still  in  India,  known  as  Lebbis  or  Jonacas;  who 
though  Mussulman  use  the  strictly  vernacular  languages.  The 
terms  Jonaca  and  Yavana  are  from  a  common  derivation,  as 
Yavana  is  derivable  from  Ionia ;  and  the  loniann,  the  oldest  of 
the  Greeks,  evinced  by  their  name,  their  connexion  with 
the  farther  east  and  their  having  been  on  one  side  of 
an  early  and  great  schism,  which  has  left  ramifications  down 
to  our  day ;  and  in  which  Bauddhas  and  Jainas  bore  their 
part.  The  Saivas  held  to  the  opposite  side  and  were 
the  adversaries,  and  in  various  instances,  the  extermina- 
tors of  the  JainasJ*  However,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  Jainas  whether  they  worship- 
ped women  or  snakes,  the  nine  planets  or  the  five  elements 
deified,  it  is  impossible  not  to  pity  their  fate.  "  The  Barthole- 
mew  tocsin,  it  would  seem,  was  first  sounded  at  Kalyana  of  the 
western  Chalukyas,  when  the  two  Basavas,  after  founding  a 
strange  caricature  of  the  Saiva  system,  proceeded  to  urge  their 
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followers  to  exterminate  the  opposite  system  of  the  Jainm% :  king 
and  people  there  falling  victims  to  fanatic  rage.  Next  follow- 
ing appear  to  have  been  the  affairs  at  Warankal  and  Orissa. 
About  that  period  an  agent  from  the  north,  known  in  the  South 
by  the  name  of  Sampaniar,  went  to  Madura,  caused  Kuna  Pan- 
dh/an  to  become  a  Saiva,  and  to  exterminate  the  Bauddhas 
destroying  their  books,  (me  only  excepted.  About  the  same 
time  occurred  the  massacres  of  Jainas  in  the  Tondamandalam 
under  Adonda,  and  later  rulers.  Here,  the  crushing  in  oil-mills 
was  the  ordinary  mode.  Appar  was  a  Jaina  and  a  I'amil  poet. 
He  turned  Saiva  and  went  about,  with  others,  singing  chants 
in  honor  of  distinguished  fanes.  He  relented ;  and  went  back 
to  his  early  credence ;  and  was  crushed  to  death  in  an  oil-mill. 
Last  in  order  came  the  tragedy  under  Praiapa  Rudra  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Amravati,  The  phrases  "mild 
Hindus''  and  "  tolerant  Brahmans''  were  coined  by  individuals, 
who  only  saw  sycophants  crouching  before  conquerors,  and 
fiawning  where  they  dared  not  to  bite.  But  the  history,  at 
least  of  the  Peninsula,  as  far  as  it  has  been  developed,  sternly 
rejects  such  terms ;  especially  as  regards  Saivas  and  ultra  Saioa$ ; 
numbering  these  last  among  the  fiercest  of  fanatics,  as  relent- 
less persecutors,  and  the  most  violent  in  the  work  of  human 
destruction. "  There  is  an  appendix  attached  to  the  report  con« 
taining  various  extracts  upon  the  Bactrian  kings  and  the  traces 
of  their  power  in  India. 


THE  MADRAS  RAILWAY  FOR  1855. 

MadroM  Becordi,  No.  XL. 

The  first  sod  was  cut  on  the  9th  June,  1853  and  the  whole  of  the 
line  from  Madras  to  the  western  coast  has  been  divided  into  17 
compartments.  The  report  opens  with  an  extract  from  the 
minutes  of  consultation  dated  the  10th  July,  1856.  It  is  there 
said  ''  although  the  expectations  formed  in  regard  to  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  line  have  not  been  realized  to  their  full  extent,  the 
Government  cannot  but  regard  the  results  of  the  past  year  as  on 
the  whole  satisfactory.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Com- 
pany was  authorized  to  commence  work  upon  70  miles,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  operations  were  extended  to  169  miles; 
the  average  amount  of  earthwork  done  during  each  month  of 
the  year  was  2,34,509  cubic  yards,  and  of  masonry  4,440 
cubic  yards.*'  The  rules  providing  for  the  protection  of  the 
Ryots  and    for    faciUtating  the  transfer  of  land  have  worked 
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well,  but  the  reluctance  of  contractors  to  come  forward  for  the 
supply  of  sleepers  is  still  a  subject  of  anxiety.     ''  There  have 
been,    however,    1,07,977    sleepers  supplied  during  the  year 
against  88,475  of  the  previous  year,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
Rs.  8,35,785,  being  at  the  rate  of  Bs.  3-1-9  the  sleeper/'     The 
6U|)ply  of  stores  from  England  has  been  very  large,  their  value 
being  estimated  at  28^  lakhs  of  rupees,  amongst  them  were  '^  8 
Locomotive  Engines,  5S|000  lengths  of  rail  and  H  lac  of  Chairs 
the  two  latter  Articles  weighing  in  the  aggregate  nearly  13,000 
tons.    The  progress  made  in  the  first  Division  has  not  been  so  ra- 
pid as  there  was  reason  to  expect  it  might  have  been.  This  is  at- 
tributed, and  with  truth,  to  extensive  works  having  been  under- 
taken by  Government  in  the  District  of  North  Arcot  which 
naturally  reduced  the  supply  of  labour.    The  Government  learn 
with  satisfaction,  however,  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  Railway 
works  in  this  part  of  India  may  be  completed  within  two  years 
from  their  actual  commencement.''    The  Consulting  Engineer  in 
a  letter  dated  19th  June,  1856  observes  that  the  pn^eedings 
''  of  the  Government  Railway  Department  have,  with  one  excep- 
tion been  confined  to  the  supervision  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Madras  Railway  Company."    At  the  close  of  1854,  13 
Engineers    were    employed    by    the    Railway    Company    and 
in  1856  their  number  was  increased  to  17.    The  sanctioned 
expenditure  in  the  Engineer's  Department,  exclusive  of  esta- 
blishments amounted  to  Rs.  10,43,312-6-6  whilst  the  pay  of  the 
Engineer's  Establishment  was  Rs.  2,35,336-15-6.    The  cost  of 
superintendence  has  been  to  the  expenditure  as  1  to  4.    The 
cost    at    which    the  several  descriptions  of  work  have  been 
executed  during  the  year  under  review  was  satisfactory,  but 
the  progress  of  the  work  from  Coimbatore  to  Beypore  was  not 
very  great.    The  Railway  authorities  have  during  1855  con- 
tinued the  practice  adopted  from  the  commencement  of  execut- 
ing the  works  by  their  own  servants,   the  native  contractors 
being  men  with  little  capital  and  no  enterprise.    The  District 
Engineers  are  of  qpinion  that  so  long  as  they  have  recourse  to  day 
labour  and  arrange  for  the  regular  payment  of  wages  the  work 
will  prosper  and  there  will  be  no  deficiency  jof  labour.  The  Loco- 
motive Department  organised  at  the  beginning  of  1855  has 
progressed  satisfactorily  and  there  are  now  a  ''good  set  of  native 
smiths"  who  work  after  the  English  manner  with  English  tools. 
The  work  turned  out  by  native  artisans  is  exceedingly  good.  Bet- 
ter work  could  scarcely  be  done  any  where  and  though  the  work- 
men are  slow  yet  they  improve  greatly  as  they  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  work. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Madras  Railway  in  India 
are  shewn  by  the  accompanying  table  : — 
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On  the  20th  of  December,  1854,  Mr.  Smalley  delivered  over 
the  charge  of  his  office  as  Agent  to  Major  Jenkins  and  before 
doing  so  he  submitted  a  statement  of  expenditure  and  work 
performed  and  stated  that  his  object  a8>Agent  in  India  has  been 
to  furnish  the  Board  with  reguW  reports  and  that  he  has 
without  one  intermission  transmitted  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings twice  every  month.  The  Governor  in  Council  in  a 
minute  dated  3rd  January,  1855  records  his  approbation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  Agent  have  been  performed  by 
Mr.  Smalley  during  1853  and  1854.  Correspondence  which 
dates  between  December,  1854  and- July,  1855  upon  the  current 
construction  accounts  follows  Mv.  Smalley's  Report  The  corres- 
pondence is  of  a  most  diffiise  character,  and  perhaps  the 
only  point  worthy  of  notice  is  that  which  refers  to  delay 
in  the  payment  of  salaries.  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Chief  Engineer  states 
that  the  salaries  due  for  Aprilj  1855  had -notv  been  paid  on  the 
18th  of  June  and  that  there  was  no  detention  of  the  accounts 
in  his  office.  Mr.  Bruce  observes  that  he  has  paid  the  salaries 
of  many  of  the  wcMrkmen  or:  they  would-  have  been  ia  open 
rebellion  and  remarks  that  the  withholding  of  the  funds 
is  an  undue  exercise  of  pewei^  and  is  calculated*  to  in- 
jure the  undertaking.  The  delay  appears  to  have  oecarred 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  T.  Jenkinsi  tlie  Agent  who*  states 
that  he  has  '^  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  transmit  the  wages  state- 
ment for  sanction  with  more  expedition  at  any  future  period 
than  at  present.^^  The  Agent  therefore  recommends  that  there 
be  an  advance  to  him.of  5^000  Rs.  in  addition  to  the  15,000  Rs. 
already  advanced  for  contingent  expenses.  This  advance  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Governor  in  Council  but  at  the  same  time  a  hope 
is  expressed  that  an  improvement  ob  the  present  system  will 
take  place  as  to  render  such  an  arrangement  unnecessary.  The 
correspondence  upon  the  '*  advances  construction  accounts''  dates 
from  December,  1854  to  December,  1855.  On  the  3rd  January, 
1855  the  Government  complained  of  the  irregularity  of  '^  leaving 
to  the  last  moment  demands  for  funds  which  it  is  expected  the 
Government  are  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Chief  Railway 
Engineer  at  a  few  moment's  notice,  without  ha\dng  before  them 
the  necessary  accounts  as  a-  guide  for  their  proceedings.''  la 
a  minute  dated  the  19th  June,  1855  the  Government  determine 
that  no  advance  "  shall  be  sanctioned  until^the  staking  out  of  the 
line  is  completed,  and  surveys  placed 4n  the  hands-of^the  Collector, 
and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  future,  no  part  of  the  line  shall 
be  commenced  until  the  limits  of  theland  required  are  marked  on 
theground,and  the  Collector  has  given  his  consenttothe  commence- 
ment of  the  work."  The  Government  again  animadverts  upon 
the  great  delay  iathe  transmission  of  the  accc.unts  and  complain. 
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of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  works  have  been  carried  on,  in- 
asmuch as  in  many  districts  they  have  been  commenced  with- 
out the  required  preliminary  sonreys  having  been  sent  in  and 
without  any  authority  written  or  Tcrbal.  The  oorrespoiidence 
upon  the  expenditure  in  District  YI.  from  June,  to  August  1855 
needs  no  remaik.  With  rq;ard  to  the  large  unadjusted  cash  bal- 
ances which  remain  from  time  to  time  in  the  Engineer  Depart- 
ment  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  that 
duplicate  accounts  of  the  distribution  of  the  monies  be  for- 
warded to  the  oflSce  of  the  Agent.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the 
distribution  of  the  money  will  not  be  dependent  upon  the  life 
of  the  Chief  Engineer  or  upon  the  records  in  his  office. 

In  the  correspondence  upon  the  accounta  of  the  Locomotive 
Department  nothing  is  worthy  of  notice  either  as  r^ards  the 
accounts  or  the  advances. 

On  the  19th  June,  1855,  the  Consulting  Engifieer  requested 
the  Agent  to  submit  a  rep^  upon  the  relative  coet  of  carriages 
made  by  contract  in  Calcutta  and  thoee  made  by  Messrs.  Simpson 
and  Co.  in  Madras.  In  Calcutta  the  contractor  makes  the 
whole  carriage  except  the  iron  work  and  fittings,  wh««as  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Co.  make  the  bodies  with  fittings,  but  do  not  sup- 
ply the  under-frames.  A  report  was  accordingly  forwarded  and 
it  was  found  that  the  cost  of  a  first  class  Rulway  Carriage  at 
Calcutta  exclusive  of  springs,  wheels  and  under-frame  iron  work 
was  Rs.  3,170  whilst  the  cost  at  Madras  for  the  same  was  Bs. 
8,800. 

The  Ag^nt  agreeably  to  the  command  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  submits  a  report  upon  the  audit  of  Railway  accounts 
in  India.  He  observes  that  the  shareholders  of  the  Madras 
Railway  Company  have  appointed  two  auditors  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  truthfulness  of  the  account  as  submitted  to 
the  Directors  for  the  sanction  of  the  shareholders.  '*  Copies  of 
all  accounts  and  vouchers,  are  sent  from  this  Home,  where  they 
are  again  entered  in  the  Home  books  of  the  Company.  These 
accounts  are  all  previously  submitted  to  the  Oovemment,  and 
are  sanctioned.  This  fact  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Directors,  as  in  consequence  of  the  Auditors  having  re- 
ported their  inability  to  give  a  complete  audit  of  accounts  in 
England  of  the  monies  spent  in  India,  they  suggested  that  a  system 
of  check,  similar  to  that  followed  in  Bengal,  should  be  adopted  in 
Madras  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  Bengal  Railway  cash 
accounts.  The  accounts  of  the  Company  are,  of  course,  to  be  kept 
in  two  separate  sets  of  Books,  the  one  being  the  ''capital 
account'^  and  the  other  the  "  revenue  account.''  The  "  capital 
account''  shows  the  amount  received  by  the  Agent,  firom  the 
Oovemment  Treasury.     These   sum's   are  distributed  by  tiio 
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Agents  to  the  Heads  of  Departments,  as  authorized    by  the 
Ooveroment,  whose  receipts  become  the  vouchers   for   issue 
in  the  Chief  Accountants  Office.    Those  officials  are  required 
to  submit  appropriatioa  statements,  showing,  under  separate 
beads,  how  they  have  expended  the  sums  placed  at  their  disposal, 
together  with  vouchers  in  support  of  every  issue  to  clear  their 
accounts.  The  Chief  Accountant  is  responsible  that  all  Accounts 
are  carefully  checked,  and  examined ;  if  found  correct,  they 
are  forwarded  for  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  on  receipt  of 
which,  and  not  before,  are  the  accounts  entered  in  tiie  Ledgers  of 
the  Company.  In  the  department  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  conduct . 
ing  the  operations,  as  is  done  on  the  Madras  Bailway,  without  the 
intervention  of  Contractors,  laige  sums  have  necessarily  to  be 
placed  in  his  hands  and  those  of  his  subordinates.  But  it  is  not  desi- 
rable that  this  practice  should  be  followed  in  any  other  Department 
of  the  Company.    In  the  store  department,  the  bills  of  venders 
for  stores,  or  materials,  are  first  examined  by  the  General  Store* 
keeper  and  passed  as  correct,  and  brought  to  account ;  the  bills 
are  then  checked  in  the  Chief  Accountant's  Office,  and  if  the 
charges  are  unexceptionable,  a  cheque  for  the  amount  is  given 
by  the  Agent,  in  the  Finance  Department,  for  the  amount  of 
the  Bill — monthly  these  sums  are  entered  in  a  general  state- 
ment, and  submitted  for  sanction.     All  sums  received  by  the 
Bailway  Company's  Servants,  on  account  of  Traffic,  must  be  sent 
intact,  without  any  deduction  whatever,  to  the  Chief  Accountant's 
Office  daily,  or  oftener,  in  boxes  constructed  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  money  will  be  accompanied  by  a  cash  statement ;  these,  on 
receipt,  will  be  examined  by  the  cashier,  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  each  Station  Master.    The  total  amount  received  on  the  day 
will    be  forwarded  to  the  Bank,  and  monthly  the  total  a- 
mount    received,  will    be  paid  into  the  Government    Trea- 
sury,   without    any   deduction    whatever.      For   payment    of 
expenses    for    working    the    line,    application    will    be  made 
to  the  Government  to  place  such  a  sum  as  may  be  necessary  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Agent,  or  General  Manager,  who  in  the 
monthly  statement  will  show  his  appropriation  of  the  money." 
To  the  report  are  appended  the  "  Railway  cash  account  rules." 
The  Consulting  Engineer  remarks  upon  the  Agent's  letter  that 
the  '*  duty  of '  auditors'  in  England,  spoken  of  by  Mqor  Jenkins, 
is  not  exactly  that  which  we  understand  to  be  performed  in  an 
audit  office  under  Gt>vemment.    An  auditor  in  England  is  em- 
ployed, for  the  occasion,  to  look  through  the  books,  to  compare 
the  entrie<i  with  the  vouchers,  to  examine  the  calculations,  and 
compare   the  actual   with  the  recorded  cash  balances.      He 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  the  propriety  of  the  several 
charges  made.    In  India  the  duty  of  an  audit  office  is  to 
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examine  minutely  the  detailed  calculations,  and  the  charges 
checking  the  latter  to  the  fractional  part  of  a  rupee.   Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  operations  of  this  Railway  Company,  it  is 
manifest   that  their  auditors  must  be  in  England;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  all  they  require,  in.  confirmation  of  the  ac* 
counts  sent  from  this  country,  are  vouchers  furnished  with  the 
attestation  of  the  Government  Officer/'    The  minute  detailed 
examination  of  accounts  comnaon  to  Government  Audit  O&cgb 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  railway  establishments.     The  Govern- 
ment officer  should  merely  exercise  a  general  control  over  the 
expenditure  and  have  regard  to  totals  rather  than  particulars. 
If  the  Government  "  were  to  establLsh  an  office  for  the  purpose 
of  auditing,  in  the  Indian  sense,  that  is  minutely  checking  all 
the  calculations  in   the  numerous    accounts    connected    with 
the  Railway  transactions,  they  would  be  in  fact  doing  a  portion 
of  the  very  work  for  which  the  Railway  Company  is  formed, 
and  for  which  they  are  furnished  with  expeusive   establish* 
ments/'     The  observations  of  Colonel  Pears  were  approved  of 
by  the  Governor  in  Council  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors.     The  report  contains  correspondence  upon  the  esti- 
mates for  Nos.  3  and  7  divisions,  upon  "  staking  out,''  progress 
Form  E.  fortnightly  reports,  progress  of  works  in  district  14  and 
proceeds. 

The  estimate  for  the  bridge  at  Royapooram  was  82,000  Rs. 
the  bridge  consists  of  6  inches  of  25  feet  each  and  the  total  length 
measured  between  the  faces-  of  the  abutments  is  172  feet  6  inches. 
The  estimate  for  the  canal  bridge  was  Rs.  8,000  and  the  amount 
sanctioned  by  Government  was  Rs.  11,137-1  whereas  the  amount 
actually  expended  was  Rs.  22,209-0-11.    Upon  which  the  Chief 
Engineer  remarks.   ^^  This  bridge  has  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
it  should  have  done,  and  more  than  it  would  have  done,  had  we 
had  an  experienced  man  in  charge  of  it."    The  cost  incurred  a- 
bove  the  estimate  was  occasioned  by  the  very  treacherous  and 
difficult  character  of  the  foundation,  by  the  much  larger  than  an- 
ticipated cost  of  granite  and  laterite  and  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
accounts  taken  of  materials  delivered.     It  is  however  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  work  has  been  well  done  and  completed  for  one- 
third  of  the  sum  it  would  have  cost  in  England.     The  total  amount 
expended  upon  Cortilliaur  bridge  was  Rs.  74,257  wh^easthe 
sanctioned  estimate  was  Rs.  55,518-14-2.     The  excess  of  the  ex- 
penditure over  the  estimate  was  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  cubi- 
cal content  of  the  work  from  cubic  yards  6881  to  cubic  yards 
1 1,469  and  to  the  despatch  obliged  to  be  used  to  complete  it  before 
the  monsoon.     The  Chief  Engineer  observes  that  the  bridge  is 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  that  part  of  India  and  was  both  well 
and  quickly  done.     Under  these  circumstances  the  Government 
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sanctioned  the  expenditure.  The  estimate  for  the  bridge  over 
the  road  between  Arcot  and  Chittoor  was  Rs.  4,625.  The  sketch 
and  estimate  for  the  Canvery  bridge  had  not  at  the  other  time  of 
the  report  been  forwarded.  Some  rail  girder  bridges  have  been 
erected  in  the  1st  Section,  District  7,  these  were  carefiilly  tested 
and  the  result  was  as  follows.  "  With  the  driving  wheel  of  the 
Engine  over  the  centre  of  the  Girder^  deflexion  five-tenths  of  an 
inch,  at  a  speed  of  1 0  miles  per  hour  five- tenths  of  an  inch. 

at  a  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour        ib.  do. 

at  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour  eleven-twentieths      do. 

at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour        ib.  do. 

at  a  speed  of  50  miles  per  hour        ib.  do* 

Permanent  deflexion  none  : — no  appearance  of  movement  in 
the  wall  plates^  or  masonry.^' 

.  The  correspondence  relating  to  the  sleepers  contains  nothing 
of  interest  with  the  exception  that  to  preserve  the  timber  from 
rotting  and  irom  the  attacks  of  the  white-ants  corrosive  sub- 
limate,  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  zinc  and  arsenite  of 
potash  have  been  proposed.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced  not 
only  in  obtainiug  sleepers  but  in  obtaining  timber  for  rolling 
stock.  The  agent  therefore  in  1855  applied  for  permission  to 
porchase  l^OO^OOO  cubic  feet  of  timber  at  a  cost  of  70,000  Rupees 
being  the  estimated  amount  required  for  the  construction  of 
rolling  stock  from  May,  1855  to  May,  1856.  The  Oovemment 
authorised  the  advance  of  70,000  Rs.  for  the  purchase  of  the 
timber.  "  In  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Com- 
pany, dated  the  29th  March  last,  it  is  stated  that  it  appeared 
to  the  Board  to  be  most  desirable,  in  order  to  prevent  any  error 
in  the  description  of  materials  and  machinery  supplied  for 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  that,  if  possible,  they 
should  be  obtained  through  the  Oovemment,  as,  in  this  way, 
uniformity  of  construction  and  working  throughout  the  chain  of 
Indian  Telegraphs,  to  which  importance  is  so  deservedly  attach- 
ed, will  be  most  effectually  secured.'^ 

On  which  account  the  Agent  applied  for  wire  and  instruments 
from  the  Ele:^tric  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Oovemment.  Nei- 
ther wire  nor  instrument  could  be  supplied  from  the  public  stores 
to  the  Madras  Railway  Company. 

On  the  9th  February,  1855,  the  Consulting  Engineer  was 
instructed  to  take  measures  for  ascertaining  whether  certain 
levels  taken  by  Lieutenant  Tyrrell  between  Yaniembaddy 
and  the  Mooroor  Pass  and  which  had  been  questioned  by 
Mr.  Beattie  one  of  the  Engineers  were  correct.  The  Con- 
sulting Engineer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ''Mr.  Tyrrell 
4id  his  work  generally  well,  though  there  may  have  been  some 
errors  in  his  levels,  more  than  there  should  have  been>  his  line 
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waa  well  selected^  and  his  work^  where  disputed  by  Mr.  Latham, 
was  correct^  moreover  he  was  not  anawerahle  for  the  errors  lA 
the  plana  noticed  by  Mr.  Beattie.'' 

The  estimate  for  the  buildings  of  the  Madras  Terminal 
station  was  Rs.  3,59,121-5-10.  The  estimate  provides  for  mx 
good  sheds  at  a  cost  of  Rs.  55,886,  a  passenger's  shed  the 
estimate  of  which  was  Rs.  99,907*10-2  and  other  buildings. 
The  Consulting  Engineer  remarks  that  sufficient  solidity  shouM 
be  given  to  the  roof  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  closing  the  ends  of  the  station  when  necessary.  These 
precautions  should  be  taken  on  account  of  the  great  vio- 
fence  of  the  storms  in  India.  Some  idea  of  the  force  of  the 
wind  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  November,  1846^ 
the  anemometer  of  the  Government  Observatory  in  Madras 
broke  after  registering  a  pressure  of  40  ffis.  to  the  foot,  while  cal- 
culations made  shew  that  the  pressure  of  the  wind  must  on  that 
occasion  have  been  57  fts.  to  the  foot.  Owing  to  some  mistake 
in  the  construction  of  the  station  buildings  the  platform  was 
constructed  3  feet  6  inches  below  the  level  of  the  carriage 
floor,  on  this  account  an  additional  outlay  of  Rs.  84,151  was 
rendered  necessary  and  the  platform  shed  was  separated  fnmi  the 
station  buildings.  The  report  contains  a  correspondence  upon 
the  estimates  for  small  Stations  which  amounted  in  aJl  to  Rs. 
89,831.4.0. 

During  the  year  there  was  some  delay  in  the  transmission  of 
the  ''store  and  workshop'^  accounts,  i he  total  receipts  up  to 
81st  December,  1854  were  Rs.  1,15,000  of  which  Rs.  67,000 
were  left  in  the  shape  of  stores  and  raw  material.  The  Oovero- 
ment  in  remarking  upon  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  returns 
desire  to  impress  upon  the  Agent  that  "  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that 
complete  and  accurate  returns  of  the  Railway  stores  and  the  out- 
turn of  the  workshops  are  duly  rendered  in  future,  and  to  for- 
ward them  without  delay  for  submission  to  Government.''  The 
report  contains  the  correspondence  upon  the  buildings  for  the 
Locomotive  department  for  which  a  shed  was  ordered  to  be 
erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  Rs.  10,910.  The  rules  for  taking 
land  required  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  are : — **  Ist,  That 
all  land  required  for  incidental  purposes  connected  with  the  Rail- 
way be  taken  by  the  Railway  Commissioner.  2nd,  That  such  land, 
if  within  the  prescribed  limits,  be  taken  under  Act  XLII.  of 
1850 ;  if  otherwise,  by  private  bargain,  when  reasonable  terms  caa 
be  obtained.  3rd,  That  the  contractors  be  at  liberty,  as  hereto* 
fore,  to  take  earth  for  bricks  or  ballast  from  the  land  given  to 
the  Railway  Company  for  side  cuttings,  spoil  banks,  or  other 
purposes,  but  that  they  be  required  to  pay  rent  for  all  land  that 
may  be  taken  expressly  for  their  own  use,    Subsequently,  it  was 
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ruled  by  the  Goyemment  of  India,  as  per  Secretary  Mr.  C, 
Allen's  letter,  No.  1179,  dated  3rd  November^  1854.  That  when 
the  works  are  being  constructed  by  the  officers  of  the  Railway 
Company,  the  price  of  extra  land  required  for  brick  making,  or 
other  incidental  purposes,  should  be  paid  by  the  Railway  Corn* 
pany,  as  it  would  have  been  paid  by  contractors^  had  the  works 
been  let  to  contract.^'  Some  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  Govern- 
ment  at  land  having  been  taken  possession  of^  in  the  Salem  Dis- 
trict before  it  was  regularly  transferred. 

The  correspondence  upon  land  compensation  contains  but  few 
points  worthy  of  notice.  The  land  required  for  the  way  and 
works  is  conveyed  by  Government  under  the  deed  of  contract 
but  all  other  whether  for  brick  yields,  ballast  pits  or  otherwise 
is  paid  for  by  the  Railway  Company.  In  the  statement  land 
for  these  two  purposes  is  kept  distinct.  It  has  ever  been  the 
aim  of  Government  that  the  owners  of  the  land  should  receive 
compensation  with  all  due  despatch  and  it  appears  that  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  North  Arcot  District  their  wishes  were 
tolerably  well  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the  site  of  a 
Terminus  on  the  western  coast  Mr.  Bruce  preferred  Beypoor  to 
Cochin  though  the  latter  is  a  more  populous  place  and  has  a  better 
harbour.  Beypoor  was  selected  inasmuch  as  it  is  conveniently 
near  to  Calicut,  the  capital  of  Malabar,  besides  Beypoor  is  a 
place  easy  of  access  for  ship's  boats  and  the  **  anchorage  without 
is  excellent/'  The  report  contains  the  list  of  Stations  sanc- 
tioned by  Government  between  Madras  and  the  Mooroor  Pass,  the 
rules  for  Engineers,  firamed  with  special  reference  to  the  precau- 
tions to  be  observed  in  interfering  with  property  before  all  the 
arrangements  have  been  made  regarding  compensation^  and  the 
correspondence  commenting  upon  these  rules. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  native  labour,  the  Con- 
sulting Engineer  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  that  natives 
will  not  l^  found  capable  of  performing  when  once  instructed. 
''  They  are  quick,  and  willing  to  learn  ;  but,  in  their  present 
state,  they  require,  unfortunately,  not  only  first  teaching,  bi\t 
subsequent  close  watching — one  of  their  most  prominent  failings 
being  a  carelessness  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  and  a  short- 
sighted disr^ard  of  their  reputation.  In  regard,  therefore,  to 
the  Engineer  and  Locomotive  departments,  I  conceive  that  all  or- 
dinary manual  labour  may  and  ought  to  be  supplied  from  among 
the  natives  ;  that,  for  sometime  to  come,  not  only  must  Super- 
intendents and  Foremen  be  supplied  from  England,  but  there 
should  be  men  specially  appointed,  in  the  workships,  to  the  im- 
mediate charge  of  ou^  or  more  of  the  more  valuable  tools,  ac- 
oording  to  thdr  character,  whether  planning,  drilling,  shaping, 
sawing  machines,  or  others.    These  cannot  yet,  be  wholly  trust- 
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cd  in  the  hands  of  natives  although  they  may  be  used  by  them 
iinder  such  supervision.  In  the  meantime^  the  Agent  has  made 
an  excellent  beginning,  in  the  formation  of  a  pupil  establish- 
ment, under  the  Locomotive  Superintendent,  where  young 
men,  natives  of  the  country,  having  passed  the  required  ex- 
amination, will  receive  such  practical  instruction  as  shall  fit 
them,  in  a  few  years,  for  those  duties  to  which  it  appears  at  present 
necessary  to  appoint  men  from  home/'  A  regular  scheme  for 
the  travelling  allowances  of  the  Railway  officials  has  been  drawn 
up  and  submitted  for  approval.  During  the  year  1855  an  appli- 
cation was  made  for  soldiers  as  plate-layers,  but  the  Government 
decided  that  the  Railway  Company  should  in  every  case  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  labour  and  that  it  was 
opposed  to  the  intention  of  the  Hon'ble  Court  to  place  any 
of  their  servants  at  the  disposal  of  the  Railway  Company. 
If  Commanding  Officers,  however,  choose  to  grant  leave  to 
their  men  they  may  be  employed.  With  regard  to  the 
proposed  junction  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Railways  the 
Governor  in  Council  on  the  21st  May,  1855  decided  that  it  was 
premature  to  send  any  Engineer  to  arrange  ''  where  the  proposed 
lines  from  the  two  Presidencies  should  meet,  until  it  was  decided 
by  the  Government  of  India  whether  the  work  of  forming  the 
Railway,  over  the  80  miles  of  Nizam's  territory  lying  between 
the  Kistnah  and  Toombuddra  rivers  should  be  confided''  to  the 
Bombay  or  Madras  Railway  Companies. 


REPORT  ON  THE  EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OF  THE 

MADRAS   TERRITORIES, 
Fw  1855-56. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  1856,  Mr.  W.  E.  Underwood  submits  a 
report  for  the  official  year  1855-56,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  Fort  St.  George  upon  the  External  Commerce  of 
the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  accounts  for  1855-56  were  transmitted  three  months  after 
the  termination  of  the  official  year  and  would  have  been  sub- 
mitted earlier  if  the  printed  blank  statements  had  been  ready. 

The  monthly  expense  of  the  establishment  allowed  for  com* 
piling  the  Madras  Returns  is  Rs.  619  which  is  Rs.  51»1S»4  less 
than  the  expenditure  for  the  same  object  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, whilst  the  task  Is  more  laborious. 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  transactions  of  the  year 
1855-56,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  : — 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  the  port  of  OaBJam  for  the 
year  under  review  was  Rs.  1^16^083  of  which  Ba.  60,000  was 
treasure.  The  duty  levied  was  Rs.  118-3*8.  The  principal  im- 
port was  gunny  bags.  Ihe  exports  amounted  to  Bs.  11^98,251, 
the  duty  levied  was  Rs.  4,493-9-8  and  the  chief  articles  of  export 
were  rice,  gingelly  seeds  and  sugar.  The  total  numbor  of  square 
rigged  ships  which  arrived  at  die  port  was  29  of  which  5  were 
under  British  colours,  10  were  French  and  14  were  native  craft. 
Their  combined  tonnage  was  8798  tons.  The  port  of  Visagapatam 
received  goods  to  the  amount  of  Bs.  1,53,521  upon  which  a  duty 
•f  Rs.  1 053-10*10  was  levied.  The  ehief  import  was  cotton  goods. 
The  value  of  the  exports  was  Rs.  16,82,699  and  the  duty  levied 
was  Rs.  25,776-3-3.  The  chief  exports  were  sugar^  gingelly 
seeds  and  cotton  goods.  The  value  of  the  imports  re-exported 
was  Bs.  4,421.  45  square  rigged  vessels  entered  the  port,  5 
under  British  colours,  8  under  Fren<^  colours,  one  from  Maldive 
and  the  remainder  native  craft. 

The  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  into  the  port  of  Rajah- 
mundry  was  Rs.  4,73,440  of  which  Rs.  2,80,973  was  treasure. 
The  amount  of  duty  Levied  was  Rs.  2727-15-8  and  the  princi- 
pal articles  imported  were  timber  and  cotton  goods.  The  exports 
amounted  to  Rs.  16,96,521  of  which  Rs.  26,100  was  treasure. 
The  duty  levied  was  Rs.  87,394-6- 1  and  the  principal  exports  were 
sugar,  gingelly  seeds  and  cotton  goods.  The  value  of  tiiie 
imports  re-exported  was  Rs.  19,oS).  The  total  number  of 
vessels  that  entered  the  port  was  140  affording  a  tonnage  of 
80,997  tons.  95  were  native  craft,  34  French  and  the  rest 
American  and  British. 

The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  into  Masulipatam  by 
sea  was  Bs.  86,566  and  the  duty  levied  Bs.  55-11.  The 
chief  import  was  grain.  The  value  of  the  exports  was  Bs. 
1,08,306  upon  which  no  duty  was  levied.  The  chief  exports 
were  seeds  and  lamp  oil.  28  native  craft  arrived  with  a  total 
capacity  for  2,421  tons. 

The  sole  imports  by  sea  into  Ountoor  were  jmddy  and  rice 
upon  which  no  duty  was  levied;  the  value  of  the  grain  was 
Bs.  8,529. 

The  merchandise  imported  into  the  port  of  Fort  St.  George 
was  Bs.  1,52,67,882.  The  treasure  imported  was  Bs.  88,81,911. 
The  duty  levied  was  Bs.  5,09,862-12-2.  The  chief  imports  are 
cotton  goods,  drugs  and  metals.  The  value  of  the  exports  by 
sea  was  Bs.  1,27,60,080  of  which  Bs.  36,07,991  was  treasure. 
The  duty  levied  amounted  to  Bs.  1,55,148-7-7  and  the  chief 
exports  were  grains,  seeds,  spices  and  oils.  Bs.  1,89,720  was 
the  value  of  the  goods  re-exported.  The  number  of  ships  that 
arrived  was  307  and  their  tonnage  1,55,191  tons. 
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^e  above  is  the  ntiinber  and  tonnage  of  the  ships  from 
External  ports;  in  addition  there  were  334  ships  from  the 
lodian  and  Home  ports  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  tons 
97,863.  Thus  we  have  in  all  641  vessels  of  2,53,054  tons  arriv- 
ing at  the  Fort  of  Fort  St.  George  in  the  course  of  the  year 
under  review.  Of  these  there  were  48  steamers  of  89,190  tons 
and  203  square  rigged  ships  of  1,05,715  tons  undck*  British 
coioura  The  reat  exclusive  of  native  craft  were  American, 
French,  Sardinian  and  Swedish  ships. 

The  port  of  South  Arcot  received  merchandize  to  the  value 
of  Rs.  87,134  upon  which  a  duty  of  lis.  4>789.8  was  levied.  The 
chief  imports  weie  timber  acid  fruits.  The  value  of  the  exports 
was  Rs.  7,42>949,  which  paid  a  duty  of  Rs.  18,459-7-11.  The 
principal  article  of  exports  was  indigo.  Tlie  value  of  the  goods 
re-exported  was  Rs.  5,706.  The  number  of  ships  which  arrived 
at  the  port  daring  the  year  was  113  of  which  9  of  1,693  tons 
were  under  British  colours,  1  of  200  tons  was  under  Dutch  colours 
and  103  of  4,934  tons  were  native  craft. 

The  import  trade  of  Tai\jore  amounted  to  tls.  9,82,059> 
lEiDdthe  gross  amount  of  duty  levied  was  Rs.  63,401-1-7.  The 
chief  import  was  fruit.  The  exports  were  valued  at  Rst. 
32>21,495  and  the  duty  paid  was  Rs.  1)45,924-5-5.  The  chief 
export  was  rice.  The  value  of  the  re-exported  imports  was  Rs, 
80,288.  The  total  number  of  the  ships  that  visited  the  port  was  ' 
368  of  31,189  tons>  285  of  26>596  tons  were  under  British  co^ 
bars,  12  of  3,595  tons  were  under  French  colours  and  the  re- 
mainder were  native  craft. 

The  value  of  the  export  tmde  of  Madum  was  Rs.  3,97>067 
and  the  duty  paid  was  Rs.  ll>589-7  of  which  Rs.  2-10  was  the 
sum  levied  upon  exports  from  home  poKs.  The  chief  ex- 
ports were  bullocks  and  sheep.  The  import  trade  amounted  to 
Rs.  1,38,011  and  the  duty  paid  was  Rs.  9,409-3-9.  The  prin- 
ctpal  import  was  betel-nuts.  The  value  of  the  importa  re-ex* 
ported  wafl  Rs.  8>552.  The  number  of  the  ships  which  visited  the 
port  was  458  and  their  tonnage  was  20>000 ;  of  these  359  were 
Dative  craft  of  12^416  tons  and  the  rest  were  under  British 
colours. 

The  imports  of  Tinnevelly  amounted  to  Rs.  2,74^335  and  the 
duty  was  Rs.  6,628-0-6.  The  imports  of  greatest  value  were 
cotton  ffoods  and  Poobathoo>  a  sort  of  dye.  The  exports  a. 
wounted  to  Rs.  10,47,431  and  the  duty  was  Rs.  10,372-4-8, 
The  chief  exports  were  cotton  wool  and  chillies.  The  value 
of  the  imports  re-exported  was  Ra.  8,427.  The  total  number 
of  ships  which  visited  the  port  were  296  of  17,262  tons  of  which 
212  ships  of  tons  13,362  were  under  British  colomrs. 
The  value  of  the  imports  into  Malabar  was  Rs^  62,95,488,  but  of 
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this  sum  there  was  treasure  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  23,39,724.  The 
exports  were  valued  at  Rs.  50,70,938  of  which  Rs.  80,964  was  the 
value  of  the  treasure.  The  duty  levied  was  Rs.  48,747-13-5.  The 
chief  exports  were  spices,  coffee  aud  grain.  The  principal  imports 
were  cotton  goods,  drugs,  dyes,  seeds,  grain  and  metals.  1,757 
vessels  of  1,18,364  tons  visited  the  port  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  157  of  42,336  tons  were  under  British  colours  and  the 
rest  were  either  native  craft  or  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Arab,  Danish 
or  Fc^ch  ships.  The  value  of  the  imports  re-exported  was 
R8,J^,51,023. 

The  number  of  the  ships  which  arrived  at  Canara  was 
1,718  and  their  tonnage  was  63,535  tons.  1,708  of  60,372  tons 
were  native  craft  and  the  rest  were  under  British  and  French 
colours.  The  value  of  the  imports  was  Rs,  40,86,113  of  which 
Rs.  21,54,088  was  treasure.  The  duty  levied  was  Rs.  29,664-7-11. 
There  were  52,36,431  lbs  of  salt  imported  of  which  23,78,321 
lbs.  were  from  Bombay.  The  principal  import  was  cotton  goods. 
The  value  of  the  exports  was  Rs.  56,68,918  of  which  Rs. 
7,03,695  was  treasure.  The  duty  levied  was  Rs.  43,862-4-1 
and  the  chief  exports  were  grain  and  cotton  wool. 

On  the  whole  the  gross  amount  of  duty  levied  upon  the  im- 
ports by  sea  into  the  Madras  territory  was  Rs.  6,47,703-8-2  and 
that  upon  the  exports  was  Rs.  5,42,268-5-8.  The  accompanying 
'  table  shews  the  number  of  square  rigged  vessels  which  visited  the 
ports  of  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  official  year  1855-56 : — 
General  Statement  of  Ships  and  Tonnage  arrived  at  the  Madras 
Presidency,  Jrom  May,  1855  to  April,  1856. 


Total  Ships  and 

ARRIVALS. 

Tonnage  arrived. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Steamers  under  British  Colors, 

48 

.  89,190 

Ships  under  British  Colors,           

1,086 

2,12,463 

American  „ 

12 

8,391 

/Vrao          „  I .  •         ...         ( » • 

8 

8,141 

Danish      „         

5 

2,351 

Dutch        „ 

7 

8,392 

French      „         

102 

86,428 

Maldive     „ 

1 

120 

Sardinian  „         ...         

1 

7481 

Swedish     „ 

1 

417 

Native  Craft, 

4,439 

2,18,918 

Total  Square  Ri^gred  &  Native  CVaft 

5,660 

5,70,559 
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TENURE  OP  T»E  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  DECCAN 
HELD  BY  HIS  HIGHNESS  JYAJEE  RAO  SINDIA. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XXXVIII.— New  Series. 

Lieutenant  A.  Etheridge  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1853 
reports  upon  the  claims  of  His  Highness  Sindia  to  estates  of 
▼HTious  descriptions  South  of  the  Ajunta  Range. 

His  Highness  Dowlutrao  Sindia  in  a  treaty  with  the  Britisli 
Government  on  the  30th  of  December,  1803  ceded  his  possessions 
90uth  of  the  Ajunta  with  the  exception  of  some  villages  held  in 
Inam  by  his  femily.  These  lands  were  then  in  possession  of  the 
British  who  agreed  "  that  they  should  be  restored,  provided  that 
no  troops  should  ever  be  introduced  into  those  lands  and  villages, 
under  any  pretence  of  collecting  the  revenues,  or  any  other 
pretence  whatever."  In  1829  it  appeared  to  the  Government 
that  His  Highness  was  holding  considerably  more  land  than 
was  reserved  to  him  by  the  above  treaty,  they  accordingly 
directed  that  Sindia  should  submit  a  list  of  his  claims.  Such 
H  document  was  transmitted  on  the  20th  February,  1820  bj 
the  Gwalior  Durbar.  About  this  time  original  papers  were 
discovered  in  the  Poena  Duftur  drawn  up  by  one  of  the  late 
Peshwa's  Dufburdars,  and  containing  a  list  of  the  villages  south 
of  the  Ajunta  held  in  Inam  by  His  Highness.  These  documents 
coincided  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  that  setting  forth  the 
claims  of  His  Highness.  Every  head  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  first  corresponded  exactly  and  all  agreed  with  the  reserva- 
tions set  forth  in  the  treaty.  This  manifestly  threw  great  doubt 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  claims  under  the  heading  in  ques- 
tion  and  which  involved  no  less  than  108  villages,  of  which  only 
one  Jambgaum  in  Purgunna  Parnair  was  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  But  there  was  still  greater  evidence  than  the  above  as 
to  the  invalidity  of  the  claims  of  the  Gwalior  Durbar,  The 
new  claims  under  the  first  heading  really  included  all  the  re- 
servations and  would  have  restored  to  Sindia  all  the  cessions 
set  forth  in  the  treaty  and  14  villages  north  of  the  Ajunta  in 
Khandeish  which  had  never  been  questioned.  Thus  the  diuma 
of  the  Gwalior  Durbar  reducing  all  the  clauses  of  the  Treaty  to 
a  nullity  could  not  be  admitted.  Eventually  out  of  the  241 
villages  then  held  by  Sindia  south  of  the  Ajunta  only  15 1| 
could  be  established  by  documentary  evidence.  The  Govern- 
ment therefore  ordered  that  the  remainder  should  be  resumed^ 
as  also  certain  Umuls  which  had  come  into  Sindia's  poeseasion 
in  1798.  Prom  motives  of  delicacy  Dowlutrao  Sindia  waa 
permitted  to  have  a  Ufe  interest  in  these  unauthorised  posses-^ 
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sions.  He  died  in  1S27.  Chor  Chittees  for  ttie  snrreBder 
of  the  villages  were  traDsmitted  through  the  Resident,  and 
the  Collectors  in  the  Deccan  were  directed  to  receive  them 
in  charge.  On  their  resumption  it  was  found  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  had  been  alienated  by  Sindia»  both  prior  and 
subsequent  to  tfie  treaty.  It  was  therefore  directed  that  all 
alienations  made  previous  to  the  date  of  the  treaty  should  be 
respected^  as  well  as  all  those  of  a  purely  religious  character  of 
whatever  date^  but  that  all  other  alienations  should  be  resumed. 

Several  restorations  were  accordingly  made  by  the  British 
Government.  In  1839  the  Diu'bar  requested  permission  through 
the  British  Courts  of  Law  to  establish  their  claims,  to  all  the 
villages  as  Inamdars  and  Jageerdars  from  the  Peshwa  and  there- 
fore from  the  British  as  conquerors  of  the  Peshwa's  possessions. 
"  From  this  it  was  evident  therefore  thr  t  the  act  of  liberality  ex- 
ercised by  the  British  Government  had  been  entirely  misunder- 
stood by  the  Durbar'^  and  this  misconception  was  shared  in  by 
the  Resident  who  urged  their  suit. 

The  individual  alienations  had  been  restored  by  process  of 
law  and  it  was  probably  this  which  had  led  the  Durbar  to  wish 
to  prosecute  its  claims  on  similar  grounds.  The  Bombay  Go- 
vernment however  decided  that  claims  to  Inams  were  excluded 
from  the  British  Courts  of  Law,  the  Grov^ament  reserving  to  itsel 
the  authority  to  decide  upon  daima  of  this  nature.  The  suf- 
preme  Government  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Bombay  Go- 
vernment and  directed  that  Sindia  should  desist  from  the  fur- 
ther prosecutions  of  his  claims  to  the  restoration  of  the  villages. 
The  Supreme  Government  likewise  decisively  rejected  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  Durbar  for  the  Umuls  in  Sewgaum,  Deypoor  and 
Umber,  since  by  the  treaty  before  alluded  to  Sindia  had  abandon- 
ed all  his  possessions  in  the  Deccan. 

The  plea,  that  such  Umuls  should  not  be  resumed  inas- 
much as  up  to  1842  the  British  Government  and  the  Peshwa 
had  tacitly  acquiesced  in  Sindia's  right,  was  held  insufficient. 
The  Durbar  were  therefore  ealled  upon  to  make  a  final  surrender 
of  the  remainder  of  these  possessions  which  were  inadvertently 
omitted  in  the  general  resumptions  of  1828.  The  report  con- 
tains the  correspondence  upon  the  resumptions  and  upon  the 
validity  of  certain  exceptions  as  urged  by  the  Durbar. 

^^  It  must  be  remembered  that,  ou  the  final  overthrow  of 
Dowlutrao  Sindia,  the  British  Government,  with  a  view  to  Wing- 
ing His  Highness  the  sooner  to  terms,  placed  under  nominal 
Btttachment  his  entire  possessions,  and  it  was  only  when  '  as- 
sured that  his  compliaucs  was  the  only  means  of  averting 
the  entire  conquest  ef  his  territories,  that  he  submitted  to 
the  terms  of  his  conquerors.    This  timely  submiseioo,  there- 
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fore^  of  Dowlutrao  Sindia^  averted  tbe  total  loss  of  his  do* 
minions ;  and  although  he  was  never  virtually  dispossessed, 
yet  there  wais  a  nominal  attachment  placed  upon  his  terri- 
tories generally.  On  the  framing  of  the  Treaty  at  Surje  Anjun- 
gaum  on  30th  December,  1803,  Sindia,  after  ceding  his  entire 
territories  south  of  the  Ajunta  Range,  and  renouncing  for  ever 
all  rights  and  interest  therein,  appears  to  have  thrown  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  conquerors  in  petitioning  to  be  allow- 
ed to  retain  certain  lands  and  villages,  which  ^  having  descended 
in  the  family  from  generation  to  generation*  had  become  old 
hereditary  possessions.  Tne  British  Government,  therefore,  in 
perfect  reliance  upon  the  good  faith  of  this  assertion,  conceded 
certain  lands  and  villages/' 

Tbe  present  possessions  of  Sindia  in  the  Deccan  may  be  con- 
sidered under  five  heads  : — 

list.      Those  held  authorisedly  in  1803. 

2nd.    Those  held  but  not  authorisedly  in  1803. 

Srtf.     Those  not  held  in  1803. 

Ath.  Estates  specifically  reserved  in  tbe  treaty,  viz.  those 
which  had  descended  from  generation  to  generation  in  Siudia^s 
family  as  hereditary  property. 

bth.  Those  which  were  reserved  in  the  treaty  but  which  do 
not  fulfil  the  conditions  recited. 

With  regard  to  the  first  subdivision  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
authorised  nature;  but  with  reference  to  the  second  heading  it  may 
be  argued,  that  as  these  lands  were  conceded  in  perfect  reliance 
that  they  fulfilled  certain  stipulations  whicji  they  did  not  do, 
they  may  be  resumed ;  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be 
urged,  that  as  the  error  was  not  discovered  at  the  time,  to  inter- 
fere with  them  now  would  be  a  breach  of  good  faith. 

Mr.  W.  Hart,  the  Inam  Commissioner  in  transmitting  to  the 
Government  of  Bombay  the  report  by  Lieutenant  Etheridge, 
considers  that  all  the  Inams  and  Huks  held  by  Sindia  from  the 
Peshwa  as  a  private  individual  should  remain  unaffected  by  the 
treaty  in  1803.  With  regard  to  claims  coming  under  the  first 
subdivision,  given  above,  Mr,  Hart  considers  that  authorised  en- 
joyment up  to  the  Peshwa^s  fall  in  181 7  is  as  important  an  element 
as  authorised  enjoyment  up  to  a,  d.  1803.  Claims  of  an  hereditary 
nature  under  the  second  and  third  subdivisions  should  be  admitted 
when  there  is  proof  of  grant  but  on  no  other.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  claims  of  Sindia  under  the  fourth 
subdivision  but  the  question  remains  as  to  the  tenui*e  on  which 
the  estates  held  under  that  subdivision  should  be  held.  There  is 
considerable  doubt  as  to  the  proper  course  to  follow  with  respect 
to  estates  held  under  the  fifth  subdivision,  and  Mr.  Hart  applies  for 
the  decision  of  the  Government  on  this  head*    On  the  whole  Mr. 
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Hart  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  entire  concession  of  all  that  can  under 
any  point  of  view  be  said  to  be  reserved  by  Article  VIII.  of  the  trea- 
ty  will  not  occasion  to  the  British  Government  any  unreasonable 
loss.  When  the  Talookas  and  villages  were  restored  to  Dowlutrao 
it  was  not  said  that  they  should  be  held  on  a  more  permanent 
tenure  than  that  on  which  they  were  previously  held.  There- 
fore according  to  the  Treaty,  those  that  were  hereditary  would 
remain  so,  whilst  those  which  had  not  been  held  on  hereditary 
tenure  would  of  course  not  become  anything  more  than  they  had 
been.  "  Thus,  without  any  straining  of  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  of  reservation^  all  that  was  of  a  really  hereditary  nature 
would  be  continued  for  ever,  and  what  was  not  would  lapse  at 
Dowlutrao's  death,  unless  continuable  under  the  Surinjam  rules 
with  which  the  Treaty  has  no  connection.''  The  reports  of  Mr. 
Hart  and  of  Lieutenant  Etheridge  were  transnutted  to  the  Su« 
prcme  Government  and  the  views  of  Mr.  Hart  were  generally  ap« 
proved  of  by  the  Bombay  Government. 

Before  pronouncing  a  final  opinion  the  Governor  Geneial  in 
Council  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  the  pomts  on  which  a 
decision  was  called  for,  to  the  Agent  of  the  Governor  General 
for  the  affairs  of  Sindia's  dominions. 

Accordingly  on  the  12th  of  May,  1853  Mr.  Bushby  reports 
upon  the  rights  of  Sindia  in  the  Deccan.  Mr.  Bushby  observes 
.that  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  Sindia  family  are  of  two 
descriptions,  one  based  on  the  treaty  of  1803  and  the  other  on 
his  claims  as  an  hereditary  Wutundar  of  the  Peshwa.  The  treaty 
simply  guarantee4  the  restitution  of  the  properties  eniunerated, 
without  prejudice  to  the  possessions  rightfully  or  wrongfully 
held  by  Sindia  at  the  time  and  it  '^  would  therefore  be  a  breach 
of  faith  if  the  British  Government  allowed  the  question  of  re- 
sumption to  be  even  mooted.''  With  regard  to  Sindia's  claims 
as  a  private  Wutundar,  the  Bombay  Government  are  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  they  would  those  of  any  other 
Wutundar.  Under  all  circumstances  Mr.  Bushby  is  "  inclined 
respectfully  to  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of  the  subject,  and 
to  abstain  from  any  resumptions  from  Sindia  of  the  possessions 
which  he  still  retains  in  the  Deccan.''  He  is  farther  of  opinion 
that  it  is  too  late  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Commissioner  Hart's 
new  argument. 

Mr.  Manson  on  the  29th  of  August,  1854  submits  a  report 
from  Captain  Cowper,  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  and  ex* 
presses  his  opinion  that  ''  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  should 
be  enforced  to  the  very  letter.^' 

Captain  Cowper,  after  giving  a  statement  of  the  case  which 
agrees  in  the  main  with  that  by  Lieutenant  Etheridge  sum- 
marised above,  observes  that  no  argument  can  be  founded  on 
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the  non- mention  of  the  reserved  rights  of  Sindia  in  the  partition 
treaties ;  for  General  Wellesley  distinctly  guaranteed  that  the 
reserved  rights  were  to  remain  to  Sindia  under  the  Company^s 
protection.  Such  being  the  case  it  is  clear  that  no  sovereignty  of 
either  the  Nizam  or  the  Peshwa  could  have  been  recognised 
with  regard  to  any  of  the  holdings  of  Sindia  not  expressly  men- 
tioned as  under  the  *'  Company's  protection/'  Moreover  Mr. 
iBushby's  proposition  admits  of  the  deduction  that  the  treaty 
left  Sindia  aJl  that  he  had  ever  held  in  the  Deccan.  Whereas  this 
treaty  was  intended  to  restore  nothing  but  the  Inam  property. 
The  fact  that  the*  lands  to  be  restored  where  those  that  "  Sindias' 
family  have  long  held  in  Inam"  is  fatal  to  any  claim  put  for- 
ward as  to  any  Surinjam  holdingi  Captain  Cowper  is  of 
opinion  that  the  rights  resecved  to  Sindia  by  the  treaty  "can 
alone  be  disposed  of  by  negotiation''  but  that  all  holdings  not 
included  in  the  reservations  can   be  resumed. 

The  shares  which  the  "  British  Government,  as  the  Peshwa'a 
successor,  holds  in  viUages  reserved  to  Sindia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Suije  Anjungaum,  have  frern^  the  first  (1817)  been  pro- 
ductive of  little  save  inconvenience,. discussion^  and  loss.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  from  Sindia's  managers 
anything  like  the  sums  properly  payable,  without  exercising  a 
degree  of  interference  and  scrutinj^  which  it  has  always  been  the 
object  to  avoid,  and'  io  wfaieh  objection  has  always  been  raised 
on  Sindia's  part."  Captain*  Cowper  therefore  eonsiders  tnat  an 
exchange  of  these  shares  for  a  certain  number  of  entire  villages 
is  the  only  feasible  method  of  settlement. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  November,  1855,  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  Governor  of  Bombay  is  of  opinion  that  Captain 
Cowper  has  fully  answered  Mr.  Bushby's  arguments  and  sug- 
gests that  if  Sindia  ''  would  cede  the  whole  of  his  territory  south 
of  the  Yindhya  Bange  for  an  equivalent  in  Hindoostan,  the 
British  Government  would  do  well  to  make-the  transfer.  They 
would  get  Boorhanpoor  on  the  Taptee ;  many  of  the  places 
where  iron  is  fonud  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda  are  also  in- 
cluded in  Sindia's  territories  south  of  the- Yindhya  Range,  and 
these  places  will  incontestably  acquire  additional  value  when 
the  railway  is  extended  to  Jubbulpoor." 

The  Supreme  Government  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  the  Grbvernor  of  Bombay  ask,  whether  the 
Government  of  Bombay  consider  that  the  lands,  .nominally 
stated  to  be  held  in  Inam  but  really  held  in  Jagheer,  should  be 
retained  by  Sindia-  as  coming  within  the  guarantee  of  the  treaty. 
They  reply  that  everything  restored  by  Article  YIII.  of  the 
treaty  was  restored  solely  because  General  Wellesley  was  in- 
formed that  ''these  lands  were  not  Jagheer  but  were  Inam,"  On 
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the  27th  of  Aug^st^  1856^  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
India  was  directed  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Govern- 
ment  in  Bombay^  that  His  Lordship  in  Council  was  of  opinion 
that  there  was  but  one  binding  instrument  in  the  matter  in 
question  namely^  the  signed  Persian  Treaty  of  1803.     It  does 
not  specify  Inam  as  a  necessary  condition  of  the  lands  to  be  ceded 
to  Sindia*  That  such  tenure  was  intended  by  the  British  negotia-i 
tors  to  be  a  condition  and  that  it  was  accepted  as  sach  by  the 
Maharaja's  Vakeels  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  as  he  who  could 
and  ought  to  have  explained  himself  clearly  and  fuUy  in  the 
Treaty  failed  to  do  so^   it  is  to  his  own  loss  and  detriment, 
''  For  these  reasons  His  Lordship  in  Coniicil  cannot  recommend 
the  resumption  of  the  lands  in  question  at  the  present  time^ 
however  little  moral  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  our  right  to  do 
80.     The   Governor  General  in  Council  concurs  with  the  Govern- 
xnent  of  Bombay  in  thinkings  that  it  wiU  be  an  advantageous 
arrangement  for  this  Government  to  exdiange  the  riiares  which 
it  possesses  in  some  villages  reserved  to  Sindia  by  the  Treaty  for 
entire  villages  equivalent  in  value  to  the  valuation  of  those  shares 
sa  assigned  in  the  Feshwas'  records.  The  Agent  to  the  Governor 
General  for  Central  India,  will  ficcordingly  be  instrocted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Gwalior  Durbar,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the 
consent  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  Sindia  to  this  arrange- 
ment/^   Mr.  Edmonstone  was  further  desired  to  say  that  the 
Governor  General  in  Council   would  give  instraction  to   Hia 
Lordship's  Agent  in  Central  India  to  negotiate  with  the  Gwalior 
Durbar  with    a  view  of   exchanging  the    shares    which  the 
Government  possess  in  some  villages,  reserved  to  Sindia  by  the 
treaty,  for  entire  villages.     His  Lordsliip  in  Coancil  also   ap* 
proves  of  the  proposal  of  the  Bombay  Government  that  the 
*'  territory  of  Jhansie  be  made  over  to  Sindia  in  exchange  for 
the  country  sonth   of  the  Yindhya  liange,  on  the  1'aptee  an4 
Ncrbudda,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  to  Jnbbul- 
poor.**     It  is  further  directed  that  "  the  possession  by  Sindia  of 
the  small  Inam  land  alleged  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Peshw4 
)n  the  capacity  of  Petal  should  not  be  disturbed/^ 


THE  NAHRWAN  CANAL. 
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During  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  that  portion  ot 
*' Arabia-Irak  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  except  on  the 
few  beaten  tracts  of  commerce,  is  almost  as  difficult  of  access  as 
the  most  impenetrable  regions  of  the  globe/'    The  region  of 
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tlie  Nahrwan  Canal  comprises  a  tract  of  some  400  miles  in  length 
with  an  average  breadth  of  50  miles  and  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  hilly  ranges  declining  with  an  easy  and  very  gradual  descent 
to  the  Tigris.  **  Of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  canal^  history 
affords  us  but  scanty  information.  Its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  renowned  Shapur  Zalaktaf,  and  its  repairs^  im- 
provements, and  ei^tension  to  Khusru  Anushirwan,  perhaps  the 
greatest  monarch  that  ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Persian  empire.^'  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Khusru 
Parviz,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  palaces  and  hunting  seats 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  canal ;  but  on  his  defeat  by  Heraclius, 
the  country  was  overrun  by  barbarians  who  gratified  their  love 
of  destruction  by  demolishing  works  of  luxury  and  utility,  palaces 
and  canals  alike.  Persia  never  recovered  the  blow  inflicted  by 
Heraclius  and  indeed  no  breathing  time  was  allowed,  for  under 
the  converting  sword  of  Syed  Ibn  Wakas,  the  General  of  the 
Khalif  Omer,  Mahomedanism  succeeded  to  the  tenets  of  Zero* 
aster.  The  rise  of  the  house  of  Abbas  after  the  murder  of  Ali 
and  his  ill-fated  sons  gave  a  lengthened  peace  to  Irak  Arabi 
and  the  Nahrwan  was  so  repaired  that  Harun  £1  Kashid  derived 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  revenues  from  this  source.  The 
^ahrwan  must  have  been  devised  as  well  for  defensive  as  agricul* 
tural  purposes  ^^  and,  deep  and  rapid  as  it  was,  it  doubtless  served  as 
an  efficient  outwork  to  the  great  capital  of  Madain,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  cities  of  Baghdad  and  Samarrah.''  The  middle 
of  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era  witnessed  the  decline  of 
the  power  of  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  and  from  that  time  to  1821 
A.  D.  the  city  was  alternately  devastated  by  Tartars,  Persians  and 
Turks.  Under  these  circumstances  the  decay  of  the  canals 
is  not  a  subject  for  surprise.  Even  now,  every  fresh  year  wit- 
nesses a  further  decay  of  the  fine  province  formerly  watered 
by  the  Nahrwan  and  the  few  merchants  who  are  left  in  the 
towns  of  Irak-Arabi  are  flying  to  more  prosperous  and  less 
exacting  regiond.  In  th^  letters  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to 
the  Roman  Senate  and  in  the  records  of  Simeon  the  Logothete 
the  orthography  of  the  name  is  in  the  Greek  form  of  Narban 
but  by  Theophranes  and  Cedrenus  it  is  either  Narba  or  Arba. 
The  report  contains  a  short  description  of  the  ancient  course 
of  the  Nahrwan,  now  comparatively  useless  as  none  of  the  names 
of  the  places  through  which  it  passed  can  be  identified,  with  the 
solitary  exceptions  of  Bakuba  and  Aberta.  In  April,  1848  Com- 
mander Felix  Jones  undertook  a  joiumey  to  determine  the  track 
of  the  ancient  canal.  The  party  consisted  in  all  of  eight  persons  of 
whom  seven  were  native  servants.  'J  he  village  of  Kut  was  the 
point  from  which  they  started  and  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
was  due  north  towards  the  village  of  Kut  el  Amareh  where 
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four  canals^  whose  remains  can  still  be  distinctly  traced^  formerly 
met.     The  spot  at  which   the  canals  crossed  is  marked  by  a 
high   mound   doubtless  covering  the  remains  of  an  edifice  which 
stood   at  the  confluence  of  the  streams.     Leaving  the  mound, 
the  course  pursued  was  nearly  due  west  and  towards  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tigris^  distant  only  some  three  miles.    The  Canal 
was  plainly  traceable  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Jumbil,  once  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  where  all  trace  were  lost.     About 
a  mile  to  the  west  the  canals  were  again  met  with  and  the  conn* 
try  was  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  grass.     This  verdure  was 
however  but  partial ;  for,  as  is  generally  the  case,  in  ancient  sites, 
there  was  much  nitre  in  the  soil.    From  Jumbil  the  exploring 
party  returned   to  Kut  el  Amareh  to  examine  the  northern 
branch  of  the  canal  towards  the  Nishan  el  Kut.     This  branch 
appears  anciently  to  have  received  the  waters  of  a  Canal  called 
Ghathir  el  Reshadch  flowing  apparently  from   the  north  west. 
At  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Nishan  el   Kut,   a  swamp   com- 
menced, whieh  obstructed  the  direct  progress  of  the  exploring 
party,   who   were  reduced  to  considerable  straits  owing  to  the 
want  of  fresh  water.    At  length  the  bed  of  the  Mari  Canal 
was  reached,  but  the  former  site  was  only  marked  by  a  line 
of  oases.     The  return  journey,  though  by  a  different  route,  was 
equally  harassing  and  a  halt  was  made  on  the  bed  of  an  an* 
cient  canal  now  called  the  Mokta  el  Subba.     The  conclnsion  ar- 
rived at  from  the  journey  was,  that  unless  the  Ghathir  el  Rishadeh 
and  the  Mokta   el  Subba  were  the    remains  of  the  ancient 
Nahrwan  no  traces  of  it  were  to  be  found  between  the  village  of 
Jessan  and  the  Tigris  south  of  Jarjaraiyeh.    To  the  N.  W.  of 
Mokta  el  Subba  well  defined  traces  of  the  Canal  were  again 
met  with.   The  remains  bear  the  name  of  Shaour  they  extend  how- 
ever, but  for  a  short  distance  beyond  Jarjaraiyeh,  whose  ruins  now 
exhibit  only   insignificant  mounds.        At   Abu  Halifiyeh  the 
traces  were  recovered    and  the  bed  of   the  canal,  there   70 
yards  broad  and  with  banks   of  50  feet  in  height,   was   the 
road  pursued  by  the  expedition.     At  Imam  Imlikh  the  banks 
became  still  more  elevated   and  the  Nahrwan  making  a  bend 
to  the  west  pursued  a  curved  course  to  Qabr  Harbi.      Here, 
as    the    space    between    the    ancient   canal    and    the   Tigris 
was  increasing  every  mile  and  no  water  was  procurable.  Com- 
mander Jones  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Tigris. 
After   passing    the    winter    at    Baghdad,  Commander    Jones 
again    set   out    with    the    intention    of    finishing    the    work 
he  had   begun.    The    first   point   of   interest  encountered   in 
this  second  journey  was  the  ruins  of  Mismai,  a  Parthian  or 
Sassaniau  edifice.    Its  shape  is  that  of  "  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram,  having  had  three  gates  facing  the  west,  east  and  south 
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points/'  The  walls  are  massive  and  thick  and  at  the  present 
time  are  about  35  feet  above  the  plain.  And  the  four  sides  are 
respectively  280,  20O,  150  and  95  yards  in  length.  After  leav- 
ing Mismai  the  travellers  travelled  neai*ly  due  south  aaid  cross- 
ed the  canal  for  Sitweh  which,  is  the  name  given  to  the  ruins 
of  an  extensive  town  on  either  bank  of  the  Nahrwan.  At  Sif- 
weh  the  canal  continues  to  the  south  for  one  mile  and  there 
meeting  with  the  alluvial  tract  is  conducted  along  it  to  the 
south-east.  The  remains  of  the  first  of  the  lateral  branches 
that  emanated  from  this  magnificent  Canal  are  distant  about 
2^  miles  from  Sifweht  They  are  on  the  right  bank  and  are  now 
called  the  Kushme  el  Khor.  At  Joziyeh  the  Khorassan  canal  for- 
merly joined  the  Nahrwan.  From  that  place  to  Chef,  where 
the  next  branch  was  thrown  ofi^,  the  canal  "  was  straight  as  an 
arroV  in  a  line  of  128'.  Leaving  Chef  the  canal  pursues  a 
Bouth  easterly  direction  and  is  joined  by  the  Tamerrah  canal 
beyond  which  it  is  nearly  100  yards  broad. 

At  Sisobaneh  occurs  the  first  branch  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  canal.  Here  the  Nahrwan  makes  a  curve  to  the  south  and 
its  course  resembles  in  its  sinuosities  the  natural  bed  of  a 
river ;  from  thence  to  Aberta  the  canal  pursues  a  more  southerly 
course.  In  Arabic  Aberta  signifies  the  place  of  crossing  and  its 
site  was  probably  selected  as  being  upon  the  high  road  from 
the  North  East  provinces  of  Persia  to  the  capital  of  Ctesiphon 
from  which  city  it  was  distant  17  miles.  It  is  at  present 
remarkable  as  being  the  only  spot  where  a  ruin  has  an  erect 
position.  The  fragment  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  massive  wall, 
but  the  Arabs  call  it  Miuareh. 

At  Aberta  the  canal  takes  a  bend  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  at  Sisobaneh  and  an  abundance  of  water  from  the  col- 
lected rains  occupies  the  bed  of  the  ancient  stream.  This  and  the 
rich  grass  meadows  that  border  on  the  canal  have  invited  a  large 
party  of  Niyadat  Arabs  to  the  spot.  A  little  below  Aberta  are  the 
remains  of  a  fort,  which  originally  appears  to  have  been  quadran- 
gular with  sides  of  500  yards  in  length.  The  ruin  at  present  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Tel  Tubbel  or  the  mound  of  the  drum. 
About  three  miles  below  Tel  Tubbel  there  are  the  remains  of 
three  canals,  two  from  the  right  bank  and  one  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  old  stream.  They  all  bear  the  name  of  Zahreh.  Still  lower 
down  there  are  some  considerable  ruins  for  which  the  Arabs 
have  no  name  and  the  remains  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  from 
whence  the  Nahrwan  pursues  a  south  by  east  course  to  Kana- 
tir.  The  numerous  canals  thrown  out  at  this  place  point  out 
the  district  to  have  been  anciently  both  thriving  and  dense- 
ly populated,  and  a  noble  structure  iii  the  middle  of  the  bed 
of  the  Nahrwan  shews  that  the  people  had  obtained  cousidera- 
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blc  Bkill  in  hyclraulics.  On.  either  bank  solid  walls  of  well 
constructed  brick,  gradually  approaching  each  other,  were  con- 
nected by  a  dam,  on  each  side  of  which  sluices  ^0  feet  wide  con- 
trolled the  supply  of  water.  The  length  of  the  walls  was  ap- 
parently about  870  feet  and  they  were  supported  by  buttresses. 
'i  he  dam  and  that  part  of  the  side  walls  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  water  were  ingeniously  contrived  to  prevent  the  abrading 
effects  of  the  confined  torreot ;  for,  when  the  fall  of  the  waters 
infringed  on  the  material  the  bricks  were  placed  edgeways  and 
over  the  whole  there  was  a  durable  concrete  composed  of  fine 
lime  and  large  pebbles.  The  bricks  used  were  exactly  one  foot 
square,  kiln  burnt,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  even  now  difficult  to  break 
or  detach  them.  The  plains  lying  immediately  below  Kanatir 
having  an  increased  dip  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  works 
above  mentioned  so  that  the  fertilising  stream  migkt  not  be 
converted  into  a  destructive  torrent.  Five  miles  below  Kanatir 
are  ruins  called  Sumakeh,  so  thickly  heaped  together  that 
the  mounds  of  the  ruined  edifices  are  at  least  50  feet  in  height. 
Commander  Jones  considers  this  place  to  have  been  originally 
the  most  populous  on  the  whole  line  of  the  canal.  From 
Sumakeh,  southwards,  the  banks  of  the  Nahrwan  are  much 
broken  and  somewhat  lower  than  the  country  on  the  left  bank ; 
the  course  tends  more  to  the  south  and  from  Meyahh  to 
Qabr  Harbi,  the  point  to  which  the  party  attained  in  their 
previous  expedition,  it  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  Thus  Com- 
mander Jones  beginning  at  Kut  traced  the  Nahrwan  Canal  as  far 
as  Qabr  Harbi  and  then  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Baghdad,  from  which 
place  on  the  following  year  he  set  out  and  traced  the  canal  up 
to  tlie  point  at  which  his  investigations  had  previously  ended. 
Here  the  expedition  terminated  and  in  the  following  year  he 
left  Baghdad  to  trace  the  main  conduit  north  of  Diyaleh  which 
was  anciently  called  Katul  el  Kesrawi. 

The  Katul  el  Kesrawi  pursues  from  Baghdad  a  winding 
course  bending  on  the  whole  N.N.W.  It  formerly  had  several 
branches  the  principal  one  called  the  Batt  having  a  direction 
nearly  due  north  and  parallel  to  the  Atheim,  the  Physeus 
of  Xcnophon.  The  re- opening  of  the  Nahrwan  is  under  con- 
sideration and  it  would  be  feasible  enough  to  a  Government  less 
embarrassed  that  the  Turkish,  but  with  an  empty  treasury,  an 
impoverished  population,  a  dissatisfied  soldiery  and  rebellious 
Turks,  the  measure  can  scarcely  be  put  into  operation.  The  con- 
dition of  the  province  might  however  be  ameliorated  by  the  "  in- 
troduction of  small  irrigating  steam-engines  every  one  of  which 
would  display  its  advantages  to  tlie  natives  of  the  country  by 
its  real  and  not  apparent  utility.''    The  breed  of  cattle  migfat 
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be  improved  and^  in  addition  to  grain  of  every  variety,   indigo, 
sugar,  hemp  and  opium  are  capable  of  being  cultivated. 


THE  TIGRIS  ABOVE  BAGHDAD. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XLIIL—Kew  Series, 

Commander  James  Felt:  Jones,  i.  n.  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment on  the  5th  of  November,  1846  a  narrative  of  a  steam  trip 
to  the  North  of  Baghdad. 

The  steamer  left  Baghdad  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1 S46  ^ith  one 
month's  provision  and  21  tons  of  coal  and  fireivood.  The  banks 
of  the  Tigris  presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  the  river 
was  rising  and  the  weather  cool  and  pleasant.  *'  The  gardens 
to  the  north  of  Baghdad  terminate  abruptly  about  two  miles 
above  Kathemein  on  the  right  bank,  but  on  the  lefb,  after  leav- 
ing Moudhem,  scattered  villages  and  date-groves  are  seen  as 
high  as  Tel  Goosh,  from  whence  to  Jedidah  the  country,  at  pre- 
sent, is  highly  cultivated  with  wheat  and  barley/'  On  both 
banks  there  are  round  towers  and  enclosures,  the  former 
affording  shelter  to  the  cultivators  from  marauding  parties  and 
the  latter  giving  shelter  for  the  cattle  used  in  irrigation.  The 
old  adage  of  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  plough  in  the  other 
is  here  literally  verified.  *^  On  the  right  bank  and  west  of 
Munsuriyeh,  the  Tarmiyeh  ancient  canal  leaves  the  Tigris ;  and 
another  large  canal,  bearing  the  same  name  and  said  to  be  of 
more  ancient  date,  is  seen  about  one  mile  and  a  half  below. 
This  has  now  been  long  dry,  but  the  northern  canal,  during  the 
high  state  of  the  river,  still  receives  a  portion  of  the  Tigris,  and 
is  lost  in  the  marshes  west  of  Kathemein.  Its  direction  by  com* 
pass  was  observed  to  be  244*.^'  The  whole  of  the  gardens  from 
Jedidah  to  Sindiyah  are  watered  by  the  Khalis  canal  which 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  river  Diyala.  This  canal  and  the 
Dijeil  are  the  only  two  of  any  consideration  that  the  Pachalic 
can  boast  of.  Beyond  Sindiyah  the  river  runs  in  a  more  wes- 
terly direction  and  the  Nahrwau  is  known  by  the  name  of  El 
Pojm.  After  passing  the  Atheim  the  bottom  of  the  river  changed 
to  a  hard  shingle  over  when  the  current  ran  at  the  rate  of  6^ 
miles  an  hour.  There  were  numerous  rapids  which  the  steamer 
could  hardly  surmount.  Her  engines  appeared  partially  paralyz- 
ed when  on  the  summit  of  a  rapid,  and  the  revolutions  decreased 
£rom  29  to  23.  At  the  city  of  Qadesiyeh  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  octagonal  fortress  with  round  towers  at  each  angle  be- 
tween which  16  bastions  are  placed,  37  paces  distant  from  each 
other.  It  is  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  18  inches  square  and 
9  thick.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  city  of  Qadesiyeh 
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''  was  one  of  importance  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Nahr- 
wan,  and  probably  owes  its  subsequent  abandonment  to  that 
vast  canal  being  allowed  to  fall  into  decay/'  Due  west  of 
Qadcsiyeh  there  are  the  remains  of  a  small  town  called  Is- 
tabalat  near  which  the  Dijeil  canal  leaves  the  Tigris.  This 
canal  ^^  pursues  a  SE.  direction,  and,  passing  the  end  of  the 
Median  Wall,  the  villages  ofHarbah  and  Sumeichah,  is  finally 
lost  near  the  Tarmiyeh  water/'  The  Nahrwan  has  long  since 
fallen  to  decay.  ''  It  can  still  be  traced  for  three  hundred  miles^ 
and  the  ruins  of  former  cities,  met  with  on  its  mai^in,  attest  the 
flourishing  state  of  Irak  during  its  existence.  Vast  swamps  and 
extensive  lakes,  in  all  probability  originally  caused  by  its  own 
decline,  surround  it  in  every  direction,  converting  this  once 
luxuriant  and  highly  cultivated  province  into  hot  beds  of  malaria 
and  fever.  Its  dry  bed  is  now  used  as  a  high  road  by  travellers 
and  caravans,  on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  in  the  re- 
cesses of  its  mutilated  banks  from  any  of  the  numerous  parties 
who  may  be  out  in  search  of  plunder." 

The  modem  town  of  Samarrah,  which  comprises  about  250 
houses  with  a  Sunni  population  of  about  1,000,  is  situated  in 
the  cliffs  forming  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  is  encircled 
by  a  strong  wall  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Shiah  population 
of  India.  It  is  however  a  miserable  town  and  owes  its  cele- 
brity to  the  tombs  of  Imam  Hussain  Askari,  and  Imana 
Mehdi,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Imams  reverenced  by  the  Shiahs. 
He  is  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  earth  at  this  spot, 
and  above  10,000  pilgrims  resort  annually  to  his  shrine*  The 
town  is  farmed  out  by  Government  at  £660  per  annum.  The 
report  contains  two  lithographed  drawings.  To  the  north  of 
the  town  there  is  a  spiral  tower,  about  163  feet  in  height,  called 
Malwiyeh. 

To  the  N.  N.  W.  of  Malwiyeh  are  the  remains  of  the  Khalifa  or 
palace  of  Motassem.  The  ruins  have  vaulted  chambers  beneath 
them  in  which  the  natives  firmly  believe  a  lion  holds  his  court. 
Many  traditions  are  attached  to  these  subterranean  apartments 
and  Beckford^s  Vathek  owes  its  origin  to  this  locality.  W,  by 
N.  of  Khalifa  there  are  two  groups  of  ruins  which  at  a  distance 
resemble  pillars.  One  group  is  called  "  Ashik"  and  the  other 
'^  Mashuk.'^  About  4  miles  north  of  Samarrah  there  is  a 
tumulus  called  Tel  Alij  or  the  "  nose  bag  mound."  It  in  all 
probability  marks  the  site  of  the  "  Ustrina"  or  pyre  upon  which 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Julian  was  burnt  previous  to  the  re* 
moval  of  his  ashes  to  Tarsus. 

From    Samarrah  the  expedition  after  passing  the  ancient 

bund"  across   the  Nahrwan  arrived  at  Dur.     The  village  is 

a  collection  of  miserable  houses  and  is  historically  interesting. 
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inasmuch  as  at  this  place  on  the  fourth  nighf  afler  the  death 
of  Julian  the  army  under  Jovian  attempted  to  cross  the  Ti- 
gris. Lime  is  found  at  Dur  in  ^eat  quantities  and  Baghdad 
is  chiefly  supplied  from  this  place.  The  lime  is  transport- 
ed on  ri^  which  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  in  use  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus.  They  are  composed  of  the  branches  of  trees  support- 
ed on  the  inflated  skins  of  sheep  and  are  capable  of  carrying  from 
30  to  40  tons.  Travelling  by  raft,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
is  far  preferable  to  the  land  journey  from  Moosul  to  Baghdad. 
But  it  is  attended  with  danger,  for  the  Arabs  occasionally  plun- 
der any  rafts  or  passengers  which  may  happen  to  come  within 
their  reach. 

At  Tekrit  there  are  the  remains  of  a  very  strong  fortress 
bnilt  upon  a  cliff  130  yards  long  70  feet  broad  and  86 
feet  in  height  from  the  water's  edge,  but  the  debris  of  former 
buildings  have  increased  the  height  to  lOO  feet.  "  The  modern 
town  Itas  two  mosques,  but  no  minarets.  The  streets  are  kept 
free  from  filth,  and  altogether  bear  an  aspect  of  cleanliness  and 
order  seldom  seen  in  eastern  towns.  Four  hundred  matchlocks 
and  guns,  which  is  rather  under  than  above  the  true  amount, 
can  be  collected  for  the  defence  of  the  place."  The  margin  of 
the  river  from  Tekrit  to  "  Khan  Kharneineh  is  now  entirely 
peopled  by  the  Shammor,  and  all  communication  between 
Tekrit  and  Moosul  is  in  consequence  stopped.  They  have 
vast  herds  of  camels  and  sheep,  which  are  seen  grazing  with 
their  besutiful  horses  on  this  rich  plain,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  black  tents  affording  a  pleasing  picture  of  pastoral 
life,  did  not  the  character  of  the  tribe  contrast  sadly 
with  its  primitive  habits."  After  leaving  Khan  Kharneineh 
the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  is  exceedingly  fertile 
and  teems  with  wild  plants  of  every  description.  The  expedi- 
tion advanced  nearly  as  far  as  El  Fet'hha,  or  the  opening,  where 
the  Tigris  breaks  through  the  hills,  and  then  was  compelled  to 
return  to  Baghdad. 


A  JOUENEY  THROUGH  KURDISTAN  TO  THE  FRON- 

TIER  OF  TURKEY  AND  PERSIA. 

Bombay  Records,  No.  XLIIL — New  Series. 

The  disputes  between  Persia  and  Turkey  in  1843,  threatened 
to  involve  those  Empires  in  a  war  that  would  ill  accord  with  the 
interests  of  European  States.  The  friendly  mediation  of  Russia 
and  England  was  however  accepted  and  the  contending  parties 
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prepared  to  submit  their  long-pending  disputes  to  arbitration. 
So  vague  was  the  evidence  before  the  Commission  which  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  disputes^  that  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  procure  oral  testimony  from  the  Chiefs  of  some  of 
the  tribes  located  on  the  debateable  grounds.  Accordingly  iu 
1844*,  Commander  Felix  Jones  was  commanded  to  bring  a  de« 
posed  Sheikh  of  the  Cha'ab  Arabs  from  Basra  to  Baghdad ;  and 
Major  Rawlinson^  then  Resident  at  Baghdad^  determined  to  ac« 
company  him. 

The  expedition  left  Baghdad  on  the  19th  of  August,  1844| 
and  consisted  of  Major  Bawlinson,  a  British  merchant.  Comman- 
der Felix  Jones  and  a  retinue  of  some  20  servants  and  a  body  of 
mounted  troopers.  The  first  halt  was  at  Khani-beni-sa'ad,  where 
the  few  wells  in  its  vicinity  afford  only  brackish  mrater.    It  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  traveller  stopping  at  this  station 
should  supply  himself  with  water  from  Baghdad.     The  Diyaleh 
was  crossed  at  Haweidha  and  the  route  led  through   Bakuba 
across  the  Mahrut  canal  up  to  Shehraban,  which  village  is  suppos- 
ed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apollonian  After  crossing  the 
Belad  Ruz  and  before  entering  the  defiles  of  Hamrin  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  collect  the  party  to  provide  against  a  surprise  from  rob« 
bers.  When  they  had  passed  this  range,  they  reached  a  village  call- 
ed Kiz'l  Robat  and  were  received  by  the  Chief,  Kader  Pacha,  with 
hospitality.  After  passing  the  night  with  him  the  expedition  jonr* 
neyed  on  to  Khanakin  which  town  boassof  a  splendid  bridge  of  nine 
arches  over  the  Holwan.   Opposite  to  Khanakin  and  on  the  Per* 
sian  side  of  the  stream  there  is  the  town  of  Haji  Kara  which  pos* 
sesses  a  fine  Khan.   These  places  are  now  the  frontier  towns  lying 
on  the  main  road  between  Turkey  and  Persia.     Both  Khanakin 
and  Haji  Kara  form  considerable  entrepots  for  trade,  and  many  of 
the  influential  houses  at  Bi^hdad  and  Kirmanshah  have  agents 
there ;  gums,  galls  and  otherdrugs  abound  in  the  vicinity  and  might 
be  made  a  source  of  considerable  profit.    From  Kasri  Shirin 
the  travellers  were  escorted  by  a  party  of  Jut  horseman,  who  form- 
ed a  strikin<y  contrast  to  the  Arabs.    They  had  fine  manly  featnrea 
and  dressed  with  a  greater  regard  for  show  than  the  Arabs,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  were  neither  so  courageous  nor  so  endurmg. 
Near  the  Khans  of  Sar  Puli  Zohab  are  the  remains  of  the  Halah 
of  the  Israelitish  captivity ;  one  of  the  eight  primeval  cities  of 
the  world.  Farts  of  the  ancient  buildings  are  stUI  seen  in  section^ 
and  bricks  bearing  cuneiform  inscriptions  similar  to  thoae  at 
Babylon  abound  in  the  vicinity.     After  crossing  the  Holwan, 
the  plain  of  Bishiweh,  is  entered  upon.    1  his  plain  lies  between 
the  Dukkani  Daud,  through  a  gorge  of  which  the  Holwan  flows^ 
and  the  mountains  of  Zagros.     It  is  plentifully  watered  and 
well  cultivated^  and  terminates  at  the  foot  of  the  Taki  Oirrth 
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the  aacent  of  whicli  proved  rather  laborious  to  the  expedition. 
Half   way    up    stands  an    arch    of   white    marble    which    is 
doubtless  of  great  antiquity^  but  now  bears  neither  inscription 
or  design.     The  caravan^  after  travelling  through  roads  some- 
times so  narrow  that  they  were  compelled  to  travel  in  single  file, 
arrived  at  the  Fort  of  Sarmil,   the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  empires.     Kirrind,  a  neighbouring  village, 
situated  in  a  deep  gorge  of  the  Zarr  range,  has  a  particularly  pret- 
ty  appearance  ;  rich  gardens,  which  produce  a  variety  of  fruits, 
including  the  celebrated  stoneleas  grape,  extend  up  the  defile 
and  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,     Gahwarah,  where  the 
party  makde  a  halt,  is  the  capital  of  the  Ouran  country.     It 
contains  about  800  houses  which  are  flat  roofed  and  rise  in 
terraces  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain.     "  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  Persian  forces  were  commanded  by  British  officers.  Major 
BAwlinson  was  appointed  to  raise  a  regiment  of  Gurans  for  the 
service  of  the  State.    This  he  accomplished,  after  some  trouble, 
and  resided  in  this  locality  until  he  had  brought  his  new  corps 
into  a  state  of  perfection  almost  unknown  in  these  regions. 
He  afterwards  led  this  regiment  through  the  intricate  passes 
of  Luristau  and  Susiana,  and  to  this  journey,  and  to  his  resi- 
dence among  the  Gurans,   we  are  indebted  for   his  admira- 
ble paper  on  the  comparative  geography  and  historical  notices 
ot  some  of  the  most  interesting  countries  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers ;  and  which  bad  seldom,  if  ever,  before  been  trodden  by 
the  foot  oS  an  European.    A  great  change  has,  however,  hap- 
pened since  the  British  officers  were  withdrawn,  and  the  corps, 
that  before  oonsisted  of  near  800  rank  and  file,  now  scarcely 
musters  360  bayonets.      Oppression,   wages  in    arrear,   irre- 
gular service,  and  a  thorough  absence  of  system,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  this  decline.     The  same  causes  have  operated,  in  a 
more  or  less  degree,  on  the  whole  Persian  army,  under  the 
imbecile  government  of   the    Shah  and  the  tyrannical    con- 
duct of  provincial  governors.     At    the    present    time    Mohab 
Ali  Khan,  the  Amir  of  this  province,  is  compelled  to  confine 
himself  to  the  city  of  Kirmanshah,  the  large  tribe  of  the  Calhurs 
having  risen,  not  to  seek  redress  for  ima^nary  grievances,  but 
to  obtain  the  justice  which  has  hitherto  beea  denied  them.    The 
extent  to  which  taxation  had  of  late  been  raised  rendered  it 
utterly  impossible  for  the  poor  cultivators  to  comply  with  the 
increased  demands ;  and  then  tl>e  rapacious  agents  of  so  worthy 
a  master,   equally  alive  to  their  own  interests,  resorted  to  a 
system  which  in  a  very  short  time  left  the  brave  but  oppressed 
ryot  nothing  but  his  sword  to  subsist  by.''    The  Quran  Kurds 
ajre  a  firank  and  hospitable  race  and  like  most  mountaineers  are 
hardy  and  enduring.      Very  little  is  known  of  their  faith, 
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wliich  appears  to  embody  the  Tarious  doctrines  of  Judaism, 
of  C'hrist  and  of  the  Shiah  Mahomedans.     They   are  termed 
Ali  Ilahis  and  are  supposed  by  Major  Rawlinson   to  be  of 
Jewish  origin.    It  is  said  that  their  religion  enjoins  that  at 
certain  periods  they  shall  congregate  by  night  on  a  particular 
spot.     On  these  occasions  the  greatest  license  prevails  and  seems 
to  be  prescribed  by   their  creed.     Both  the  Ali  Ilahi  of  the 
Zagros  and  the  Ancyrians  in  Syria  may  be  remnants  of  the 
early  Babylonians^   who  in  their  religious    festivals   indulged 
in  every  species  of  ]icentiou8ness.     From  Gahwarah  ther  course 
led  long  the  left  bank  of  the   Zemkan   and   after  attaining 
the  hea^  of  the  pass  of  the   Kal'eh   Kasi   range^    across  the 
fertile  plain  of  Mahidashtin  the  direction  of  Kirmanshah  which  a 
few  years  ago  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  thriving  city. 
But  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  its  successive  Governors,  to  the 
plague  and  to  cholera  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  has  been 
reduced  from  85  thousand  to  24,600.     Internally  the  town  is  a 
mere  heap  of  ruins,  its  baaars  are  but  partially  filled  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  trade  but  in  fruits.    *  Anciently  Kirmanshah 
was  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  carpets  bat 
now  scarcely  one  can  be  obtained.     Tabris  is  the  chief  place 
from  whence  its  imports  are  derived  and  articles  of  European 
manufacture  find  a  tolerable  sale.      The  inhabitants  have  a 
peculiar  custom  of  inscribing  upon  the  tombstone,  the  sex  and 
professions  of  the  defunct  by  various  devices.    The  grave  of  a 
female  is  shewn  by  a  double  comb  and  that  of  a  male  by  a 
single  one.     Some  few  of  the  tombs  are  also  decorated  widi  the 
braided  tresses  of  some  female  relation  or  friend.     During  his 
stay  at  Kirmanshah,  Major  Rawlinson  paid  a  visit  to  the  rock 
of   Behistan  upon  which  are  numerous  inscriptions.      At  a 
height  of  300  lieet  above  the  debris  at  its  foot,  the  face  of  the 
rock  has  been  chiselled  so  as  to  expose  a  smooth  surface.  The  sur- 
face may  be  diviaed  into  four  tablets.     The  main  one,  devoted 
to  the  sculptures  illustrative  of  the  writing  beneath  them,  is  the 
largest  and  is  30  feet  in  length  and  £6  in  height,  of  this  the  sculp- 
tured slab  with   a  pedestal  of  11  inches  occupies  fourteen  feet  ; 
the  remaining  portion  being  dedicated  to  the  reception  of  an  in- 
scription written  on  four  columns  in  the  Persepoliian  cuneiform 
character.     Each  of  these  columns  containing  96  lines  is  six  feet 
four  inches  in  breadth  ;  and  a  supplementary  half  column,  now 
much  defined,  appears  to  have  been  added.  Immediately  to  the  left  of 
these,  as  they  are  viewed,  a  projecting  slab  twenty-one  feet  in  length 
exhibits  in  three  colimxns  a  transcript  in  the  Median  language.  Im- 
mediately above  the  Median  tablet,  with  its  base  resting  upon  it,  is 
a  rock  inclining  inwards.  This  has  been  scarped  upon  its  face  and 
sides  and  bears  an  inscription  in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform.  To  the 
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right  of  the  main  tablet  the  rock  has  been  smoothed  for  a  further 
space  of  six  feet  and  is  covered  with  characters  but  so  much  destroy- 
ed that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish^  their  nature.  This  is  probably 
the  work  of  a  subsequent  age,  inasmuch  as  unlike  the  former  tab« 
lets  it  does  not  exhibit  careful  preparation  and  has  not  undergone 
the  process  of  varnishing.  The  varnish  is  composed  of  a  hard  flinty 
and  very  durable  substance^  and  were  not  destroyed  by  the  con- 
stant trituration  of  rain  water  is  as  perfect  and  smooth  as  the  day 
it  was  laid  on.  The  letters,  which  are  one  and  a  quarter  inch  in 
length,  exhibit  considerable  skill  on  the  part  of  the  engraver. 

The  sculptures  comprise  a  group  of  fourteen  figures  and  if  the 
three  principal  figures  are  excepted,  they  are  deficient  in  beauty. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  standing  and  are  attached  to  each  other 
with  a  long  cord  passing  round  their  necks  and  their  hands  are 
bound  behind  them.    Probably  the  badness  of  the  design  and  the 
dwarf  like  forms  of  this  portion  of  the  sculptures  are  intentional 
and  are  meant  to  point  out  the  more  exalted  position,  and  therefore 
greater  virtues,  of  their  conqueror  >  who  is  of  commanding  stature 
and  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  a  victor  with  his  left  foot  on 
the  body  of  a  prostrate  foe,  the  tenth  of  the  captive  group.     This 
figure  is  meant  to  depict  Darius.  "  His  features  are  well  develop- 
ed,  and  exhibit  that  energy  and  determination  of  character  for 
which  he  was  celebrated.     A  degree  of  finish  and  study  pervade 
the  figure  of  the  monarchy  who  is  singularly  enough  represented 
with  bare  feet,  while  his  captives  and  followers  are  either  sandal- 
clad  or  wear  a  coarse  species  of  shoes.     His  bead,  surmounted 
by  the  diadem,  displays,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  a  carefully- 
curled  mop  of  bushy  hair,  extending  nearly  to  the  shoulders* 
The  upper  lip,  too,  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  moustache,  and 
the  beard,  &ntastically  disposed  in  stiff  and  separately  curved 
tresses,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.     The  left 
hand  grasps  the  bow,  the  symbol  of  regal  power ;    while  the 
right  is  elevated   and   extended   towards  the  prisoners,  in  the 
attitude  of  angry  expostulation.     The  wrists  are  ad(Nrned  with 
bracelets,  and   a  girdle  or   zone,  terminating  in   two  tassels, 
encircles  the-  waist  of  the  monarch,   and   serves   t^  bind  the 
flowing  tunie  that  he  is  habited  in.     A  loose   vest  or  jacket, 
with  large  open  sleeves,  completes  bis  attire.     The  attendant 
guards  in   their  dress-  differ  but  little  from  the  monarch.    They 
have  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  the  head  is  only  covered  with 
a  circular  cap.     The  one  nearest  to  majesty  also  beais  the  regal 
bow,  and  a  well-stocked  quiver  hangs  pendent  at  his  back.     The 
furthest  removed  from  the  king  differs  from  the  last  only  in 
being  armed  with  a  spear,  which  is  held  upright  by  both  hands 
in  front,  the  shaft  resting  on  the  ground. 

''  The  aerial  figure  which  hovers  over  the  centre  of  the  group 
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woald  Bcem  to  represent  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  this  idea  u 
iu  a  measure  confirmed  by  ite  also  presiding  over  the  scnlptured 
monuments  of  antiquity  met  with  at  Persepolis.  Some  writers 
have  imagined  that  the  figure  merely  denoted  the  spirit  of  a 
departed  monarch,  and  was  symbolical  of  the  immaterial  sub* 
stance  of  man.  Others  have  denominated  it  the  'Ferooher' 
of  the  Zend-Avesta;  the  soul  or  spirit  that  presided  over  all  the 
royal  acts — a  constant  guardian  over  the  regal  head  ;  an  emblem 
of  the  favouritism  of  Ormazd — a  type  of  the  anointed  of  the 
Lord. 

''  It  is  a  half-length  figure,  clothed  with  the  short  vest  similar 
to  that  of  the  king,  from  which  depends  a  long  flowing  and  plait- 
ed robe,  spread  out  fan-wise  at  its  skirts  ;  a  zone  or  girdle, 
terminating  in  snake-like  ends  on  either  side,  confines  this  at 
the  waist.  It  is  probably  the  sacred  fillet  still  worn  by  all 
ranks  of  existing  Ouebres,  in  Persia,  and  by  the  Parsees  on  the 
shores  of  Western  India.  The  priests  of  the  latter  wear  also 
a  plaited  robe  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  described  above : 
A  circular  ring  encompasses  the  figure  in  the  form  of  a  halo ; 
this  has  two  arms,  one  on  either  side,  which  may  represent  wings, 
and  would  seem  figuratively  to  imply  the  world  and  its  Omni- 
present Founder. 

''  In  the  left  hand  is  grasped  a  circle,  the  symbol  either  of 
eternity  or  dominion ;  while  the  right,  with  the  arm  bent  and 
fingers  extended,  points  upwards,  and  perhaps  thus  typically 
expresses  a  future  state  of  existence. 

"  The  features  of  this  interesting  figure,  which  are  however, 
sadly  mutilated,  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  nor  can  the  head-dress 
that  it  wore  be  described.  The  prostrate  figure  at  the  feet  of 
the  king,  and  the  first  of  the  erect  captives,  are  in  the  same 
deplorable  oondition.  Enough,  however,  remains  of  the  first 
standing  figure  to  denote  a  difierence  of  drees  from  the  rest  of 
the  captives  behind  him.  He  is  habited  in  the  long  robe,  pro- 
bably  of  the  priesthood,  which  extends  to  his  ankles.  The  next 
has  a  shorter  robe,  reaching  only  to  the  knees.  The  third  has  a 
similar  short  tunic,  and  the  fourth  a  longer  garment  extmiding 
to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Each  alternate  figure  then  to  the  end 
of  the  string  is  clothed  in  the  dress  of  the  second  preceding 
him ;  the  last  being  distinguished  only  by  a  high  conical  cap, 
similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Persians  of  the  presmit  day.  Tfaiis 
last  figure  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  added  to  the  group, 
and  is  oarved  somewhat  deeper  into  the  rock,  in  a  recess  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose. 

"  Scattered  about  on  the  face  of  the  sculptured  slab,  bat  ge- 
nerally above  the  head  of  the  figures  to  whom  they  apply,  are 
legends  commemorative  of  their  names  and  pedigrees,  the  names 
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of  the  province  which  they  misgoverned^  or  the  Satrapies  over 
which  they  misruled.  These  are  also  in  the  Persepolitan  cunei- 
form^ with  their  Medio  equivalents.  The  third  standing 
figure  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  his  descriptive 
legend  is  inscribed  on  the  skirt  of  his  f  annent,  and  partly  on 
the  rock  adjoining  him.  The  Babylonian  correspondents  to 
these  several  legends  are  engraved  on  the  pedestal  which  the 
«cidptures  occupy,  thus  forming  one  great  whole,  which,  for 
elaborateness  of  conception  and  skill  in  design,  is  scarcely 
surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  any  single  work  of  art  in  all  Per* 
aia,  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to  the  bculptures,  nearly  a  thou- 
sand lines  of  complicated  writing/' 

This  work  of  art  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of 
the  Caravanserai  of  Behistan  and  without  the  aid  of  ropes  and 
ladder  it  would  be  a  matter  of  serious  difficulty  to  reach  the 
spot.  On  the  debris  of  the  mountain  an  isolated  stone  of  a 
triangular  shape  was  discovered  with  a  rough  but  well  defined 
design  of  three  figures  a  little  under  the  natural  size.  Imme- 
diately above  the  Khan  of  Behistan  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  tablet  of  Darius  ;  a  work,  at  greater  magnitude 
than  those  described,  has  been  designed.  The  face  of  the  hill  for 
200  feet  in  length  and  above  60  in  height  has  been  scarped  to 
some  depth  and  retains  to  this  day  considerable  freshness  of 
appearance. 

''  Major  Bawlinson  supposes  the  excavated  scarp  was  intended 
to  recdve,  or  to  form,  the  back  wall  of  a  temple  or  palace  ;  and 
the  numerous  aligned  slabs,  of  a  massive  character,  that  lie  in 
disordered  array  on  the  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  would  con- 
firm the  supposition,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  it  as  an  un- 
finished structure,  that  from  some  cause  had  met  with  interrup- 
tion a  short  time  after  the  design  was  commenced.  The  fac,  ade 
of  the  building  was  to  have  been  approached  from  the  plain  by 
a  terraced  way  built  on  the  (Udris  at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  a  few  wdl-executed  capitals  at  the  back  of  the  Khan, 
of  an  oriental  order,  attest  it  as  a  work  of  a  Sassanian  age. 
These  capitals  have  carved  on  two  of  their  sides  the  figures  of 
a  male  and  female,  whose  heads  are  surrounded  by  a  halo  like 
ring,  and  may  represent  Khusru  Parviz  and  his  beautiful  Shir- 
ia.  The  other  sides  bear,  in  graeeful  foliation,  the  elegant 
shaped  design  of  a  Thyrsus,  and  are  wrought  in  a  coarse  species 
of  marble.  In  many  parts,  however,  of  the  more  recent  work, 
we  can  trace,  by  its  blackened  and  worn  appearance,  the  chisel 
of  an  anterior  period  ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the 
visible  remains  of  the  '  phalloi'  that  lie  extended  in  broken  frag- 
ments in  front  of  the  scarp,  we  may  identify  it  not  only  as  the 
spot  on  which  Semiramis  established  the  worship  of  the  fructify- 
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ing  principle  as  instituted  by  Isis,  but  as  tbe  actual  site  of  the  tab- 
let on  which  she  caused  her  own  likeness^  and  those  of  a  hundred 
of  her  guards,  to  be  portrayed  by  the  statuary/'  A  description 
of  the  Tak-i-Bostan  sculptures,  which  were  also  visited  by  Major 
Rawlinson,  is  given  in  the  report ;  but  they  have  been  visited  by 
other  travellers,  and  the  sketches  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  are 
accurate  representations. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  the  caravan  of  Commander  Jones 
left  Kirmaushah  and  crossing  the  Mirikh  by  a  bridge  of  one 
arch  resumed  their  route  towards  Harunabad.  At  which  place 
there  is  a  part  of  a  slab  containing  a  Grecian  inscription.  The 
slab  is  looked  upon  by  the  ignorant  inhabitants  as  a  talisman 
preserving  the  district  from  fever  and  famine ;  they  accordingly 
refuse  to  part  with  it.  After  leaving  Kileh  Zanjir,  a  ruined 
fort  occupying  a  strong  isolated  position  on  the  summit  of 
A  naturally  scarped  projection  from  the  N.  £.  brow  of  Dalahu, 
the  route  was  generally  N.  N.  W.  towards  the  town  of  Zohab. 
This  place  possesses  a  strong  fort  known  as  Ban  Zardeh  or 
as  Kileh  Yezdijird  and  the  tomb  of  Baba  Yadgar,  which  at- 
tracts numerous  devotees.  From  Zohab  the  next  march  brought 
the  caravan  into  the  territories  of  Abdullah  Beg,  a  sort  of 
freebooter.  Major  Bawlinson  presented  him  with  a  watch; 
but  this  he  refused  to  accept,  so  soon  as  he  heard  it  tick, 
alleging  that  he  was  ignorant  of  such  things  and  that  he 
helieved  some  live  animal  was  concealed  within  the  case.  Leav- 
ing  the  hill  of  Semiram  a  natural  fastness  terminating  in  tbe 
successive  peaks  of  Sur  Khushk,  Sartak  and  Bamu  that  rise 
to  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  about  5  miles  to  the  right ;  the 
river  Diyaleh  was  crossed  at  the  Ouudar  ford.  The  river  breaks 
through  a  defile  in  the  high  range  to  the  NB.  and  pursues  a 
west  course  to  Semiram  through  a  deep  and  precipitous  gorge 
.which  is  represented  as  capable  of  being  defended  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men  against  any  numbers.  When  Major  Rawlinson 
crossed,  it  had  only  about  18  inches  of  water  upon  it;  but 
in  the  winter  it  must  be  wholly  impassable.  A  little  to  the 
east  of  the  ford  the  river  is  navigable  for  rafts  and  timber  to  the 
Tigris. 

On  the  25th  of  September^  the  town  of  Sulimaniyeh  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Pachalic,  was  reached.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of 
small  and  mean  houses  containing  only  500  dwellings.  The 
narrative  closes  with  an  account  of  Ahmed  Pacha,  who  in  1844 
ruled  over  that  part  of  Kurdistan  and  Commander  Jones  com- 
menced his  homeward  journey  on  the  15th  of  September. 
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In  March,  1850,  Commander  Jones  set  out  from  Baghdad  on  a 
surveying  tour  tlu'ough  a  portion  of  Bahylouia  and  Lower 
Cbaldea.  A  steamer  moving  to  allotted  stations  on  the  river ; 
accompanied  the  movements  of  Commander  Jone's  party 
on  land ;  thus  enabling  the  land  party  to  fix  their  position 
with  great  accuracy  from  day  to  day.  The  course  of  the 
expedition  was  along  the  west  bank  of  the  ^Figris,  partly 
on  the  line  of  the  old  Mosul  road,  which  owing  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  Arahs  was  ahandoned  some  50  years  age.  Imaicdi- 
ately  to  the  east  of  a  large  canal  called  Nathriyat  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  large  city  called  Ahu  Sakhr.  It  was  upwards  of  a 
mile  in  diameter  and  is  now  quite  levelled,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  being  strewn  with  hrick  aud  fine  pottery.  About  an 
hour's  ride  from  Abu  Sakhr  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
town  called  'Akbara.  The  tomb  of  Kef  Ali  is  the  only  por* 
.tion  now  standing,  though  it  must  have  been  an  important  place 
and  owes  its  abandonment,  like  the  other  towns  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  to  a  gpreat  and  sudden  change  in  the  course  of  the  Tigris. 
The  neighbourhood  is  visited  by  parties  of  Bedouin  Arabs  who 
remain  concealed  amongst  the  ruins  in  the  hopes  of  meeting  with 
caravans  of  pilgrims  on  their  road  to  Samara.  The  capital  of 
the  Dijeil  district  in  which  Commander  Jones  was  now  travel- 
ling is  a  miserable  village  called  Sumeycheh.  It  numbers  about 
200  mud  huts  inhabited  by  cultivators  of  the  Shiah  sect.  The 
district  which  includes  200  square  miles  of  the  purest  alluvial  land 
surrounded  on  all  sides  bv  water  is  farmed  out  for  £877  sterl- 
ing  per  annum.  But  little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Dijeil  canal  which  leaves  the  Tigris  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
ancient  town  called  Istablat.  In  a.  u.  1213  it  was  a  stream  of 
50  yards  in  breadth  and  of  a  proportionate  depth  and  was  span- 
ned by  a  bridge  which  still  remains.  It  is  built  on  Saracenic 
arches  having  intermediate  with  them  three  minor  arched  sluices 
or  ways ;  the  whole  structure  is  composed  of  fine  kiln  burnt 
bricks  Above  the  arches  on  either  side  there  is  an  Arabic 
inscription  in  relief.  Ihe  letters  are  composed  of  brick  let  into 
a  frieze  work  tablet,  enclosed  within  an  ornamental  border  of 
great  taste  and  beauty.  A  facsimile  of  the  inscription  is  given 
in  the  report 

The  next  object  of  interest  "which  was  visited  by  the  exploring 
party  was  the  ridge  called  Chali  Batikh  hitherto  identified  with 
the  Median  wall  of  Xenophon.     The  ridge  bears  evidence  of 
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great  antiquity^  but  Commander  Jones  says  that  "  the  illosion 
that  has  hitherto  existed  of  its  being  identical  with  the  Median 
wall  of  Xenophon^  or  the  rampart  of  Semiramis  of  Sirabo,  must 
be  dispelled,  for  neither  in  its  construction  nor  extent  will  it  in 
any  way  answer  the  description  of  the  ancient  writers,  being,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  mere  dike  thrown  up  diverting  for  the  conrse  of 
water,  and  discontinued  when  that  purpose  had  been  acoom« 
pl'shed/'  The  modem  Manjur  was  also  visited  and  was  identified 
with  the  ancient  town  of  Opis.  Excavations  would  doubtless  con- 
firm the  identitv  and  would  besides  develop  many  relics  of 
a  past  age,  for  it  was  no  inconsideralle  place,  but  the  em- 
porium of  a  country  which  at  the  time  of  the  Mac:donian 
conquest  possessed  a  revenue  of  £5,80,00,000  sterling.  The 
awful  change  that  has  taken  place  is  attributable  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  change  in  the  course  of  the  rivers;  the  appearance  of 
the  country  denotes  that  some  sudden  and  overwhelming  mass  of 
water  must  have  prostrated  everything  in  its  way.  The  Tigris, 
as  it  anciently  flowed,  isseen  to  have  left  its  channel  and  to  have  ta- 
ken its  present  course  through  the  most  flourishing  portion  of  the 
district.  Towns,  villages  canals,  men,  animals  and  cultivation 
must  thus  have  been  en^ulphed  in  a  moment.  The  change  in  the 
bed  of  the  Tigris  was  m  all  probability  caused  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  date  of  the  irruption  may  be  assigned  to  the  era 
of  Khusru  Parviz.  From  Manjur  Commander  Jones  traversed 
the  country  in  a  North  East  direction  but  his  course  is  traced 
out  in  the  map  affixed  to  the  report. 


MEMOIR  OP  THE  PROVINCE  OF  BAGHDAD. 
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Thb  Memoir  was  submitted  to  Grovemment  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1855  and  is  accompanied  by  the  ground  plan  of  the  city 
of  Baghdad.  For  five  hundred  years  Baghdad  was  the  abode 
of  the  Abasside  Khalifs  and  with  more  or  less  interruption  the 
seat  of  the  empire  of  the  world.  ''  After  the  total  destruction  of 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  where  the  episcopal  chairs  had  been 
established  by  the  first  missionary  fathers,  the  eastern  me- 
tropolitans were  invested  here,  and  the  title  of  Bishop  of 
Babylon  still  pertains  to  the  archiepiscopal  see ;  at  present  more 
respected  iu  the  title  than  honoured  in  anything  else.     It 
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Appears  that  the  western  side  of  the  Tigris  was  the  chosen  site 
for  the  original  Baghdad ;  the  larger  portion  of  the  town ;  now 
to  the  east  of  the  river,  having  risen  from  a  military  position. 
And  enlarged  afterwards  to  suit  the  growing  extent  of  the 
population ;  as  individual  families  settled  from  nomade  life,  or 
as  immigrants  from  more  distant  places.  The  new  city  was 
added  to  also  by  the  remnants  still  lingering  around  the  ruins 
of  Ctesiphon  and  Seleucia;  and,  with  captives  and  others, 
either  brought  or  invited  from  lands  over  which  the  early 
Khalifs  extended  their  arms,  the  city  and  tracts  around  soon 
became  a  highly  populated  district.  All  writers  enlarge  upon 
the  masses  that  comprised  its  population  in  its  more  prosperous 
periods,  though  there  is  great  discrepancy  in  enumeration.  At 
the  funeral  of  Ibn  Hanbal,  a  much-venerated  Mahomedan  sage, 
^ho  died  at  Baghdad  in  a.  d.  855,  we  are  told  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  formed  a  procession 
to  his  grave,  and  that  near  twenty  thousand  infidels  became 
4sonverts  to  Mahomedanism  on  the  day  of  his  death.  With 
every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  both  in  respect  to  this  state- 
inent,  and  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  baths 
mentioned  as  being  requisite  to  the  purifications  of  its  inhabi- 
tants by  other  authors,  we  must  admit  the  fact  of  its  multitudes 
in  a  great  degree ;  especially  as  the  deserted  tracts,  covered  as 
they  are  with  the  broken  remains  of  edifices  and  canals,  speak  in 
favour  of  its  truth.  The  myriads  that  were  slain  after  the  sack 
of  Baghdad  by  Halaku  in  a.  d.  1257,  and  by  (Tamerlane)  in  a.  d. 
1400,  incredible  as  the  accounts  are,  show  how  prolific  the  num- 
bers were ;  the  former,  by  the  smallest  accounts,  having  massacred 
in  cold  blood  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  defenders  of  the 
city ;  while  the  latter  erected  beyond  the  gates,  as  a  trophy  of 
his  prowess,  a  couple  of  pyramids  which  were  constructed  of  the 
heads  of  ninety  thousand  of  its  most  influential  people.  At  the 
present  time  the  census  is  about  sixty  thousand,  having  in  the 
last  thirty  years  dwindled  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  this 
amount  from  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  being  a  great 
plague  and  inundation  in  1831,  and  minor  ones  in  the  forms  of 
mal- administration  by  successive  rapacious  governors."  The 
wealth  of  the  world  at  one  time  appears  to  have  centred  in  this 
spot  and  manufactures,  commerce,  sciences  and  arts  all  flou- 
rished under  the  fostering  care  of  many  of  the  Khalifs.  "  The 
splendcur  of  the  court  at  Baghdad  in  those  days  excelled  any- 
thing that  was  known.  It  is  true  it  was  a  display  of  barbaric 
magnificence,  but  the  usages  of  the  age  must  be  considered  in 
contemplating  it.  In  the  annals  of  Abulfeda  we  are  treated  with 
the  programme  of  the  pomp  exhibited  in  the  court  of  the  Khalif 
Al  Moktadar  on  the  reception  of  an  ambassador  from  Greece. 
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The  army  was  drawn  up  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  men.  The  Khalif  himself^  surrounded  by  hi«i 
chief  ministers  and  favourite  slaves  covered  with  {i^old  and 
jewel«,  resembled  a  planet  amid  a  galaxy  of  stars.  Eunuchs, 
black  and  white,  with  inferior  officers  to  the  amount  of  eight 
thousand,  served  as  a  foil  to  these  gems.  Silk  and  gold- 
embroidered  tapestry,  numbering  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces, 
ornamented  the  pakce  walls,  and  on  a  curious  tree  of  gold  and 
silver  were  perched  a  variety  of  birds  whose  movements  and 
notes  were  regulated  by  machinery.  Twenty-two  thousand 
carpets  covered  the  floors,  and  a  variety  of  vessels,  each  splen- 
didly decorated,  floated  on  the  broad  stream  of  the  Tigris  before 
the  windows  of  the  palace,  while  a  hundred  lions  in  charge  of 
their  keepers  lent  a  contrast  to  the  glittering  scene. 

'^  Its  institutions  boasted  of  authors,  physicians,  and  phi- 
losophers ;  and  in  their  libraries  were  stored  a  vast  number  of 
books,  all  manuscripts,  for  printing  was  not  then  invented. 
We  may  judge  of  their  amount,  when  it  is  related  that  a  doctor 
declined  the  invitation  of  a  Sultan  of  Bokhara,  because  his 
books  alone  would  have  required  four  hundred  camels  for  their 
transport. 

'^  Money  too  must  have  been  alike  plentiful  in  ifcs  treasuries. 
The  founder  of  Baghdad,  Al  Mansur,  is  reported  to  have  left 
at  his  death  about  thirty  millions  sterling.  -His  son  expended 
three  millions  in  a  single  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  we  read  of 
a  Vizier  having  founded  a  College  at  the  charge  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  endowing  it  at  the  same  time  with  an 
annual  sum  equivalent  to  seven  thousand  pounds.  What,  then, 
must  have  been  the  revenue  which  admitted  of  such  a  drain  on 
the  coffers  of  Baghdad  ?  We  learn  from  a  financial  document, 
drawn  up  by  one  Ahmed  Ibn  Mahomed  during  the  reign  of  the 
Khalif  Al  Mamun,  that  from  the  various  tributes  received  in 
specie  and  kind,  it  amounted  to  about  £5,60,00,000  sterling.  As 
a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  1854?  its  revenue  is  under  £3,50,000, 
The  enclosed  area  withiu  the  present  walls  of  Baghdad  contains 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  acres ;  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
city  extending  over  five  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and  the  western 
over  one  hundred  and  forty-six  acres.  The  foundation  of  the  Bi^h- 
dad  walls  dates  from  the  third  century  of  the  liejireh,  when  alarms 
were  first  experienced  from  without.  The  decline  of  the  place  is 
well  marked  on  the  face  of  them,  for  there  are  marked  upon 
them  all  shades  of  patchwork  during  successive  centuries  even  to 
the  ^  wattle  and  dab '  embankments,  hastily  thrown  up  as  stop- 
gaps, where,  to  prevent  smu^ling,  the  authorities  have  been  too 
poor  to  give  a  more  substantial  repair.  It  has  ten  round  towers, 
half  enclosed  within  the  outer  wall,  which,  where  they  are  situ- 
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ated,  forms  a  semi-luiie  around  them.     These  are  solid  construc- 
tiouB  of  brick  with  embrasures,  and  some  few  cannon  on  each. 
Many  of  them  are  of  large  calibre,  long  and  heavy,  and  fine  speci- 
mens in  copper  and  brass  of  the  ornamented  gima  such  as  were 
cast  in  the  ^ourishiug  periods  of  the  Turkish  empire.     Most  of 
them  were  cast  in  Baghdad,  which  cannot  now  boast  of  a  foundary 
capable  of  making  a  small  ordinary  cannon.     There  are  some 
iron  pieces  of  various  nations,  brought,  doubtless,  by  the  Tigris 
from  fiasreh,  where  they  have  been  procured  from  foreign  ships. 
Most  of  the  pieces  are  sadly  honeycombed,  and  their  enormous 
vents  show  they  have  had  much  use  in  their  day.     Little  da- 
mage need  be  apprehended  from  them  now,  crippled  as  they  are 
in  carriages ;  some  of  them  even  lying  on  the  platform  without 
any  at  all.     There  is  some  talk  of  converting  them  into  copper 
and  brass  money ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  to  break  them  up  for 
coining :  and  to  remove  them  bodily.     A  strong  embankment 
girts  the  ditch  on  the  outside;  and  situated  at  irregular  intervals 
between  the  lound  towers  are  buttresses,  or  half  bastions  of  un- 
equal dimensions,  to  give  strength  to  the  escarpe  or  revetment     ' 
of  the  wall,  as  well  as  to  protect  it  by  a  iSanking  fire,  being, 
like  the  wall  itself,  loopholed  for  mu^^ketry.      On  the  inside  this 
wall  is  exposed  only  for  thirteen  feet,  the  rest  being  concealed 
by  a  thick  rampart  of  earth,  which  strengthens  it  and  serves  at 
the  same  time  to  protect  the  enceinte  from  inundations  of  the 
river,  which  fills  the  moat  and  presses  hard  upon  the  fortifications. 
The  wall  afibrds  some  shelter  to  its  defenders  by  being  poorly 
arched,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  cajsemates ;  over  these  is  a  road- 
way a  few  feet  broad ;  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  embattled, 
acting  as  a  parapet  above  it.     The  circuit  of  the  eastern  fortifi- 
cations,  including  the  river  face,  is  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
yards,  that  of  the  west  being  five  thousand  eight  hundred  yards ; 
making  an  entire  length  of  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  yards 
of  wall,  an  extent  of  brick  work  nearly  equal  to  nine  miles  and  two 
and  a  quarter  furlongs  of  English  statute  measure.      Such,  how- 
ever, is  its  state,  that  it  offers  scarcely  any  impediment  to  a 
well  appointed  force,  as  a  breach  could  be  effected  any  where  in 
a  few  minutes'  cannonade ;  and  the  numerical  ^strength  of  the 
garrison  and.  fighting  population  is  so  small  as  to  be  incapable  of 
covering  the  defences,  if  threatened  in  more  points  than  one. 
On  the  river  face  the  town  is  quite  open ;  and,  with  small  steam- 
ers,  or  gunboats,  judiciously  anchored  so  as  to  command  the 
sheriahs,  or  landing-places,  an  invading  force  might  take  posses- 
sion of  the  place,  either  through  tlie  windows  or  balconic^qf  - ' 
the  houses,  or  by  a  deliberate  march  through  the  open  streets. 
The  citadel  offers  only  the  same  defences  as  the  town.''     Views 
of  Baghdad  are  attached  to  the  memoir  to  which  are  appended 
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the  prices  of  the  different  sorts  of  provisions  proenrable  in  1855 
and  tables  exhibiting  the  disposition  of  the  Eastern  portion  of 
the  town.  Bullocks  then  cost  from  800  to  600  piastres  each, 
coffee  sold  for  about  225  piastres  per  IS  lbs.  and  camels 
for  slaughter  at  from  400  to  1000  piastres,  potatoes  and  spi** 
rits  were  not  always  procurable  and  bread  sold,  for  3  pias* 
tres  a  pound.  The  coins  in  use  are  very  numerous  and 
of  all  nations ;  but  that  with  the  greatest  circulation  is  the 
Mahomed  Shah  Keran  and  the  Shamie  is  nsed  amongst  the 
Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Baghdad  who  prefer  it  to  every 
other.  '^  In  reducing  these  coins  to  their  equivalent  in  Rupees,  the 
Riege  Piastre  has  been  taken  as  the  standard  at  the  rate  of  21 
per  Mahomed  Shah  Keran,  and  209  M.  S.  Kerans  per  100  Rs. 
in  consequence  of  its  being  that  by  which  the  value  of  the  others 
is  computed.  All  accounts  are  however,  kept  by  the  native 
merchants  in  Kammeri  Beshlics/'  The  Pachalic  of  Baghdad  at 
the  present  time  extends  from  the  Northern  shores  of  die  Per- 
sian Gulf  along  the  Euphrates  river  as  far  upward  as  Anah 
where  the  Aleppo  districts  commence.  ''From  thence  a  line 
drawn  across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Hamrin  range  of  hills  (where 
it  crosses  the  Tigris)  and  led  eastward  so  as  to  include  the  pro- 
vince of  Sulimanyeh  in  Kurdistan,  bounds  it  to  the  north,  its 
eastern  limit  being  then  defined  by  the  line  of  the  Shirwan  and 
Diyaleh  rivers  as  far  as  Khanakin,  whence  it  skirts  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros,  including  the  great  plains  as  far  as  the  Kerfaa  river  west 
of  Hawizeh,  and  thence  to  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
the  Shat  ad  Arab  and  Mahomerah  streams.''  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Baghdad  itself  there  is  scarcely  a  fixed  abode  deserving  the 
name  of  a  town,  though  Basreh  and  others  are  dignified  with 
this  title.  The  great  plains  of  the  Tigris  are  inhabited  by 
nomades  whose  various  tribes  give  great  trouble  to  the  Govern** 
ment.  The  most  powerful  are  the  Montafik,  between  Semaweh 
and  Basreh,  and  the  Beni  Laam  who  inhabit  the  plains  east  of 
the  Tigris  and  south  of  the  Diyaleh  as  far  as  Kut  al  Amareh. 
The  form  of  administration  in  Baghdad  is  based  on  that  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  old  despotic  rule  no  longer  continues  and  there 
is  now  a  Council,  at  which  the  Pacha  presides.which  hears  and 
determines  all  cases.  The  customs'  duties  of  Baghdad  have  been 
in  the  decline  for  many  years,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the 
northern  roads  for  the  entrance  of  Russian  and  English  manu- 
factured goods  into  Persia  and  Asia  Minor  by  Syria  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  report  gives  the  length  of  the  Caravan  jour« 
ne^s  from  Baghdad  to  various  places,  and  proceeds. 

The  Euphrates  has  entirely  lost  its  character  as  a  navigable 
river,  for  many  years  past,  owing  to  the  embankments  which 
formerly  controlled  the  spring  floods  between  Sukcsh  Sheukh  and 
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Komeh  having  been  swept  away  about  10  years  back  ;  and  the 
chsaracter  of  the  tribes  on  its  banks  offers  a  serious  bar  to  its 
uefulness  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  Tigris,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  navigable  from  the  sea  to  Baghdad  at  ail  seasons  of  the 
year  by  very  ordinary  steam  vessels  drawing  three  feet  of  water 
and  the  tribes  are  less  violent  and  exacting  than  those  on  the 
Euphrates.  Both  rivers  however  could,  under  a  good  Oovem- 
inent,  be  made  navigable ;  but  as  it  is,  they  become  more  destruc- 
tive and  less  useful  every  year.  *'  The  tides  influence  the  stream 
of  the  rivers  as  far  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  sea, 
but  the  flood  is  not  observed  to  run  contrary  to  their  course  for 
the  last  thirty  miles  of  this  distance,  in  which  it  operates  as  a 
check  upon  the  current,  and  this  only  when  its  force  is  not  very 
strong  during  the  freshes  the  flood  is  sometimes  observed 
to  fail  altogether  except  on  tlie  spring  tides ;  at  which  times 
the  rise  and  fall,  from  the  bar  to  Basreh,  averages  about  eight 
feet,  and  this  diminishes  gradually  to  the  Hud  river  on  the  Tigris 
and  to  Negayb  on  the  Euphrates,  where  a  couple  of  inches 
of  daily  swell  serves  to  mark  the  limit  of  this  phenomenon 
in  nature  ;  and  taking  as  the  zero  of  the  scale  the  junction  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  ten  inches  for  every  twenty  miles 
of  river  course  will,  as  near  as  possible,  mark  the  annual  grada- 
tions in  rise  from  the  lowest  level  at  the  various  places  where  the 
distances  touch. 

"  The  best  native  boats  in  use  are  well  adapted  for  their  work. 
They  are  strongly  built ;  and,  though  rough,  are  of  an  excellent 
model.  Ihey  draw,  when  laden,  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  and 
a  half  English  feet,  according  to  the  season.  These  alone  go  as 
far  as  Basreh.  They  carry  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons,  and  sail  well  when  they  can  profit  by  the 
wind,  which  is  very  seldom  on  the  passage  up  stream.  The 
journey  from  Basreh  to  Baghdad  occupies  with  a  single  band  of 
trackers  from  forty  to  sixty  days ;  with  a  double  set,  a  cargo  has 
been  brought  to  the  city  in  twenty-two  days.  The  distance  by 
the  river  is  little  short  of  five  hundred  miles.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  near  Baghdad  there  is  another  form  of  boat 
used  called  SiflBueh  and  Teradeh.  They  are  curiosities  in  mo- 
^el  and  construction,  and  are  entirely  coated  with  bitumen  on 
the  outside,  or  the  stream  would  otherwise  flow  through  them. 
They  cannot  have  changed  from  the  earliest  periods ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  their  lines  are  those  of  the  Ark  of  the  Patriarch 
diminished  only  to  suit  modern  requirements.  The  first  named 
is  used  for  bringing  small  wood  from  the  jungles  at  no  great 
distance,  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  for  other  local  wants. 
The  second  is  small  and  chiefly  employed  in  net  fishing,  llie 
better  sort  of  fuel  is,  however,  brought  to  Baghdad  in  the  Basreh 
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trading  boats,  for  it  is  plentiful  only  in  the  jungles  around  Kut 
and  the  Hye  river.  Ihe  Gui'a^  or  'coracle/  a  wicker  basket 
coated  with  bitumen,  is  the  ordinary  vessel  in  use  for  pa^s* 
ing  the  Tigris  and  for  service  near  the  town.  It  is  very  ancient, 
being  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  portrayed  also  on  the  sculp- 
tures of  Niueveh.''  Commander  Jones  here  gives  a  list  of  the 
various  animals  of  the  province  and  appends  a  report  upon  the 
tribes  of  Irak  family  by  family. 


THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  NINEVEH. 
Bombay  Records,  No.  XXIII. — New  Series^ 

Commander  Felix  Jonei  observes  that  though  the  researches 
of  Layai*d  and  Botta  have  given  us  an  insight  into  the  econo- 
my of  the  Assyriaus,  yet  they  have  not  described  Assyria  as 
she  is  and  it  is  this  want  which  he  wishes  ta  supply. 

The  site  of  aueient  Nineveh  was  admirablv  selected.  Uudul&- 
tion  and  vale,  ridge  and  plain  alike  capable  of  tillage  offered 
a  sufficiency  of  pasture.  Crossed  too  as  the  tract  is  by  many 
water-courses  and  generously  visited  with  dews  and  winter 
rains  the  tract  was.  then  as  now  doubtless  a  most  fertile  re*^ 
gion.  Of  the  Nineveh  ruins  the  features  which  first  attract 
notice  are  the  hills  of  the  Jebel  Maklub  and  Mar  Daniel,,  but 
the  attention  is  soon  drawn  from  these  to  the  numerous 
tumuli  which  cover  the  plaiu.  ''  They  are  all  the  undoubted 
work  of  the  human  race,  but  whether  of  the  Assyrian  period  or 
of  a  Parthian  era,  there  are  at  present  some  doubts.  Some 
refer  them  to  the  latter,  principally  from  the  absence  of  any 
thing  tangible  to  theorize  upon  in  the  more  regular  tumuli ; 
most  of  which,  as  we  at  present  see  them,  being  mere  mounds 
of  earth  elevated  in  different  place  to  heights  varying  from  20 
to  80  feet  above  the  plain.  Others,  such  as  the  great  pyramid 
at  Nimrud,  are  found  to  be  regular  structures  of  sun-dried 
brick ;  observable  only  when  the  interior  of  the  mound  is  ar- 
rived at,  from  the  action  of  the  elements  on  the  outside  having, 
in  the  course  of  time,  reduced  the  material  to  the  consistency 
and  form  of  its  original  earth.  The  principal  ones  have  square 
platforms,  at  present  but  little  raised  above  the  plain,  though 
evidently  connected  in  some  way  with  the  higher  structures 
adjoining  them.  Though  now  rounded,  and  for  the  most  part 
preserving  a  beautiful  conical  outline,  we  are  disposed  to  think 
most  of  them  were  originally  of  a  pyramidal  form,  the  gradual 
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crambling  of  the  apex   and  falling  debris  having  serred  to 
obliterate  the  angles  in  the  lapse  of  time/' 

The  Tigris^  Zab  and  Khosr-su  were  the  rivers  which  watered 
Kineveh  and  served  besides  as  a  means  of  defence.  The  prin- 
cipal  wall  is  that  on  the  east  side.  It  is  raised  on  the  crest  of 
a  spur  of  the  rock^  selected  for  the  site  of  the  town,  and  forms 
a  slight  curve  in  the  direction  of  the  rock  with  its  convexity  to 
the  north-east  by  east.  This  wall  crossed  the  Khosr.  The 
ivall  to  the  north  averages,  in  its  present  crumbled  state,  forty- 
six  feet  above  the  actual  soil,  and  a  slope  partly  artificial  and  partly 
formed  of  the  debris  of  the  wall  forms  a  glacis  of  130  feet  hori- 
zontal width  into  the  city  Moat  which  is  10  feet  deep.  This 
portion  of  the  wall  is  6,800  feet  in  length  while  that  to  th« 
south  of  the  Khosr  varying  little  from  it  in  height  or  breadth,  is 
9,200  feet  long  having,  at  4,000  feet,  where  the  main  road  to 
Baghdad  passes  through,  two  elevated  tumuli,  from  which  much 
pier  masonry  bearing  cuneiform  legends  has  beeu  extracted. 
At  7,850  feet  from  the  Khosr  there  is  another  elevation  which 
probably  acted  as  a  keep  to  the  work.  The  north  wall  exends  from 
the  North  East  angle  of  the  city  in  a  perfectly  straight  line,  its 
length  is  7000  feet  nearly.  To  the  east  of  a  gateway  in  this 
wall,  which  now  leads  to  the  great  mound  of  Koiyunjik,  there 
is  aft  elevated  circular  mound  covering  some  splendid  speci- 
mens of  colossal  pculpture.  The  west  face  of  the  city  was  ori- 
ginally washed  by  the  Tigris  and  was  further  protected  by  a  wall 
13,600  feet  long,  which  runs,  during  8,500  feet  of  its  course  at 
an  accurate  right  angle  from  the  North  wall  first  described. 
This  portion  is  broken  by  many  gaps  and  its  dimensions  as  com- 
pared with  the  eastern  wall  are  inferior  and  low. 

In  general  language  the  enciente  of  Nineveh  may  be  said  to 
form  a  tuncated  triangle  the  sides  of  which  figure  have  a  length 
respectively  of  16,000,  7,000,  13,600  and  3000  feet ;  thus  the 
circuit  of  the  city  was  altogether  seven  miles  and  four  furlongs 
of  English  statute  measure.  The  contained  area  is  about 
18,000  acres,  and  if  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  city  be  allot- 
ted 50  square  yards  Nineveh  would  only  have  accommo- 
dated a  population  of  1,74,000  persons.  "  But  of  the  existing 
remains  of  Nineveh,  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  are 
undoubtedly  the  great  mounds  bearing,  at  the  present  time,  the 
appellations  of  Koiyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus/'  Koiyunjik  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  repositories  of  Assyrian  art  and 
covers  a  space  of  about  100  acres  of  ground.  Nebbi  Yunus  the 
other  artificial  tumulus  covers  an  area  of  about  40  acres. 

Upon  this  mound  there  is  a  conspicuous  white  building  said  to 
be  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah.  The  site,  which  is  there- 
fore in  Mahomedan  eyes  sacred,  is  used  as  a  burying  place. 
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ThuB  the  excavation  of  the  tumulaB  is  excessively  difficult  and  its 
contents  are  still  unknown ;  though  no  one  doubts  but  that  it 
contains  the  remains  of  such  a  stately  edifice  as  its  neighbour. 
**  The  above  eminences  exhibit  the  only  vestiges  that  are  in  any 
way  remarkable  within  the  area  of  Nineveh.  There  are^  how- 
ever, some  low  mounds  of  debris  accumulated  north-west  of 
Koiyunjik,  which  point  out  the  situations  of  buildings ;  and,  on 
the  rising  grounds  to  the  east,  here  and  there,  may  be  traced 
the  aliguments  of  others  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
They  offer  nothing  of  interest,  and  we  agree  in  the  opinion  given 
by  other  travellers,  that  the  enclosure  never  contained  any  vast 
connected  pile  of  buildings,  like  our  modem  cities,  but  on  the 
contrary,  exhibited  spaces  of  garden,  and  occasionally  plots  of 
open  ground  spread  over  with  tents,  as  may  be  seen  at  present 
within  the  enceinte  of  Baghdad.''  With  regard  to  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  Commander  Jones  differs  in  opinion  from  Layard,  who 
transfers  the  capital  of  Assyria  to  Nimrud,  which  place  as  com- 
pared with  Nineveh  is,  in  size,  insignificant.  What  remains  of. 
its  enceinte  occupies  an  area  of  a  little  less  than  a  thousand 
acres.  "  The  northern  half  of  the  city  only  appears  to  have  been 
protected  by  regular  walls,  which  are  still  traceable  ;  but,  unlike 
similar  structures  at  Nineveh,  they  could  not  have  been  remark- 
able for  great  altitude  or  dimensions.  The  more  prominent  and 
regular  walls  of  the  city  are  as  near  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  the  true  cardinal  points ;  the  northern  one  having  an  outwork 
or  projecting  buttress  just  midway  in  its  length.  Gates  appear 
to  have  been  situated  at  uncertain  intervals  in  the  wall."  It 
was  from  Nimrud  that  Layard  obtained  the  majority  of  his  Assy- 
rian remains.  The  report  concludes  with  a  short  account  of 
the  Nineveh  survey,  and  tables  are  appended  for  the  construction 
of  the  general  map  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 


COMMERCE  AND   SHIPPING  OP  THE  STRAITS 

SETTLEMENTS. 

For  1854-55. 

DsTAiLBD  statements  of  the  trade  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
have  been  published  during  some  years.  The  means  for  ob- 
taining these  returns  consist  of  an  office  at  each  station  for  the 
registry  of  imports  and  exports.  Regulation  III.  of  1883  provided 
that  no  goods  were  to  be  landed  or  shipped  without  certain  pre- 
liminary form%  under  a  penalty  of  500  Rs. ;  but  the  Cl^uises  do 
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not  state  who  is  liable  to  the  penalty,  nor  is  there  any  discretion 
allowed  in  imposing  it.  The  most  gross  and  the  most  minute 
infraction  of  the  law  are  subject  to  a  like  penalty.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  returns  made  to  the  office  are  purely 
voluntary.  They  may  be  made  or  they  may  be  \vithheld.  They 
may  be^correct  or  merely  imaginary.  There  are  no  means  of 
testing  their  accuracy  and  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by  giving 
in  a  bond,  fide  statement.  If  theA  it  be  deemed  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  returns  is  more  important  than  the  freedom  of  the 
Ports  measures  must  be  taken  to  enforce  the  former  whatever 
may  become  of  the  latter. 

The  statement  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  was  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  the  Resident  Councillor  and  submitted  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1856. 

The  tables  exhibit  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  by  sea,  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  re-exported, 
and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  square  rigged  vessels  which 
arrived  and  departed  during  the  year.  Owing  to  some  places 
of  consequence  not  being  in  the  printed  forms,  the  Nicobars, 
Arracan,  Moulmein  and  Rangoon  are  included  under  the  head 
of  Pegu,  Pungah  imder  the  head  of  Siam,  and  the  West  Coast  of 
the  Peninsula  under  the  head  of  Sumatra. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  at  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  or 
Penang,  according  to  the  periodic  statements  appears  to  be 

For  1851.52,  For  1852-53. 

Rs.  1,59,84,621,  Rs.  1,68,73,475. 

For  1853-54,  For  1854-55. 

Rs.  1,95,17,474,  Rs.  2,05,03,  774. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  though 
large  is  but  slightly  increasing. 

The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports 
during  the  years  1853-54  and  1854-55.  But,  out  of  Rs. 
1,02,22,373  which  is  given  by  the  table  as  the  value  of  the 
imports,  there  was  Rs.  19,57,408  treasure.  The  chief  articles 
of  import  are  cotton  goods^  which  in  1854-55  were  valued  at 
Rs.  14,48,882. 
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The  value  of  the  exports  from  Penang  during  the  official  year 
1853-54,  1854.55  is  shewn  by  the  statement  appended :— 
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The  chief  products  of  Penang  and  forming  an  important  item 
in  the  exports  are  spices  and  sugar,  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  the  latter  being  now  almost  entirely  confined  to  Province 
Wellcsley,  the  slip  of  territory  on  the  Peninsula  forming  the 
Harbour  of  Penang.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported  shews  the 
extent  to  which  the  manufacture  is  now  carried  on. 

Export  of  Sugar  from  Penang. 

1851-52,  1852-53. 

Piculs  48,510,  Piculs  54,888. 

1853-54,  1854-55. 

Piculs  56,875,  Piculs  69,352. 

The  value  of  the  spices  exported  during  1854-55  was  Rs. 
7,86,235.  The  imports  re-exported  during  thesame  yearwerevalued 
at  Rs.  99,25,476  and  the  treasure  re-exported  was  Rs.  ^,84,938. 
The  number  of  square  rigged  vessels  w^hich  arrived  at  the  port 
from  ports  not  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presidency  was  365  and 
their  tonnage  was  79,095  tons.  The  number  of  square  rigged 
ships  which  departed  to  ports  not  subject  to  the  Bengal  Presi- 
dency was  363  and  their  capacity  was  76,902  tons.  In  addition 
1,322  native  craft  of  a  total  tonnage  of  27,813  tons  arrived^  and 
2,062  with  a  tonnage  of  35,014  tons  departed. 

The  Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements  in  transmitting  the 
returns  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Malacca  observes 
that  under  the  present  system  they  are  a  mere  set  of  figures  of 
"  no  value  or  use  to  any  one ;  and  in  addition  mentions  that 
if  the  Governor  General  in  Council  will  permit  him  to  prepare 
trade  statements  of  his  own,  he  will  engage  without  further 
expense  to  furnish  within  a  reasonable  period  all  possible  in- 
formation ^'  that  can  be  useful  and  interesting  both  to  those  on 
the  spot  and  to  those  at  a  distance ;  but  if  it  be  considered  indis- 
pensable  that  the  information  required  should  be  drawn  up  in 
the  form  used  in  the  Duty  Ports  *'  he  must  apply  for  an  enlarg- 
ed expenditure  and  at  the  same  time  cannot  add  in  any  way  to 
the  value  or  interest  of  the  information  to  be  afforded. 

The  great  value  of  trade  statements  seems  to  Mr.  Blundell  to 
be  ''to  afford  the  Mercantile  world  the  means  of  obtaining, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  some  knowledge  of  the  amount, 
nature  and  course  of  the  trade  of  a  Port,  and  the  earlier  this 
information  can  be  given  to  the  Mercantile  Community  the  more 
valuable  will  such  Statements  become;  but  to  comment  in  1856 
on  a  trade  of  which  the  Returns  do  not  extend  beyond  April, 
1855,  seems  unnecessary,  as  it  certainly  will  be  uninteresting  to 
those  who  may  be  connected  with  the  trade.^*  Owing  to  the 
opening  first  of  Penang  and  then  of  Singapore  the  trade  of  Malacca 
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is  but  a  shadow  of  what  it  formerly  was.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports during  1851-55  was  Rs.  35,77,558  of  which  Rs.  11^^9,738 
was  the  value  of  the  imported  treasure.  The  merchandise  export- 
ed during  the  same  year  was  estimated  at  B.s.  27,47,382  and 
there  was  treasure  exported  to  the  amount  of  Rs.  7,29,727.  The 
chief  item  of  the  export  trade  is  tin,  of  which  a  statement  is 
annexed : — 


1861-1852. 

18521853. 

1853-1854. 

1854-1855. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Piculfl. 
25,487 

Rupees. 
9,17,532 

Picnlfl. 
22,185 

Rupees. 
7,98,660 

Picuis. 
20,463 

Rupees. 
10,23,150 

Ficuls. 
21,928 

Rupees. 
11,15,674 

The  number  of  ships  including  country  craft  which  arrived 
was  1,507  and  their  total  capacity  was  57,630  tons.  The  ships 
which  departed  during  the  year  possessed  a  tonnage  of  66,885 
tons  and  their  number  was  1,428.  All  the  ships  both  of  the  arri- 
vals and  departures  were  under  British  colours  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  native  craft. 

The  Resident  Councillor  at  Singapore  in  submitting  the  trade 
returns  for  1854-55  remarks  that  ''although  there  is  an  appa- 
rent decrease  in  the  trade,  yet  this  ought  to  excite  no  surprise  con- 
sidering the  large  increase  as  shewn  in  the  returns  for  1853-54; 
the  year  ending  30th  April,  1856  will  exhibit  results  quite  as 
satisfactory  .''*  The  aggregate  trade  at  the  date  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  statement  was  little  short  of  10  millions  sterling, 
and  the  influx  of  shipping ;  the  demand  for  land  and  godowns 
suited  for  commercial  purposes ;  the  rapid  extension  of  the  town ; 
the  increase  of  banks  and  the  stability  of  merchants  and  all  traders 
indicated  a  gratifying  and  high  state  of  prosperity. 

The  report  further  states  that  it  would  be  quite  a  waste  of  time 
to  dilate  upon  the  defective  state  of  the  commercial  Returns 
which  accompany  the  despatch. 

"  The  value  of  Merchandise  imported  and  brought  on  the  Be- 
turns  for  1854-55,  independent  of  goods  transhipped,  and  the  in- 
termediate trade  with  Penang  and  Malacca,  aggregated  Rupees 
2,85,36,543,  and  the  Treasure  and  Bullion  Rupees  81,57,894, 

*The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  Singapore  during  1855-56  was  Rs. 
4,42,72,290  which  shews  an  increase  of  Rs.  1,02,72,817  ;  whilst  the  value  of  the 
import  was  Rs.  49,14,41,675  which  exhibits  an  increase  of  Rs.  1,16,95, 428. 
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showing  a  decresuse  compared  with  the  prenons  year  as  here 

elucidated  : — 

Merchandise  imported  in  1853-54 Bnpeci  31,915,468    0    0 

Merchandise  imported  in  1854-55,      „       2,85»36,543    0    0 


Decreaae,  Company's  Bapeet    33,78,925  0  0 

Treasure  and  Bullion  imported  in  1853-54,      Bupeea    95,61.443  0  0 

Treasure  and  Bullion  imported  in  1854-55,          „         81,57,894  0  0 

Decrease,  C?ompany*8  Bnpees    14,03,549  0  0 

Tho  estimate  value  of  Exports  in  1854-55,  not  inclndini;  Penang 
and  Malacca,  was  as  foUows,  compared  with  the  year  1853-54 : 

Merchandise  exported  in  1853-64,      Bupees  2,38,97.889  0  0 

Merchandise  exported  in  1854-55,    „       9,35,15,720  0  0 


Decrease,  Company's  Bupees    3,82,169    0    0 

rr     ■     I  I  II.  ^ 

Treasure  and  Bullion  exported  in  1853-54,    Bupees  1,01,80,176    0    0 
Treasure  and  Bullion  exported  in  l854-5eb         „  69,37,322    0    0 

Decrease,  Company's  Bupees    32,42,854    0    0 

The   amount   of  Imports  and  Eiroorts,  including  Treasure  to   and 
from  Penang  and  Malacca,  was  as  under  : 

In  1853-54,       Bupees    67,48,966    0    0 

In  1854-55,        ,        65,98,141    0    0 

Decrease,  Company's  Bupees    1,50,825    0   0 

The  general  result  of  the  Commerce  of  Singapore  during  1854-55,  as 
exhihited  in  the  Betum,  is  as  follows : 


■•  • 


Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

2,85,36,543 
24,13,266 

2,35,15.720 
17,29,710 

81,57,894 

6,38,544 

69.37,322 

18,16,621 

3,66,94,437 
30,51.810 

3,04,53,042 
35,46,331 

5.61,95,239 

1,75,50,381 

7,37,45.620 

Imports,  ..•        •..        ••• 
Imports,  Penang  and  Malacca,... 
jQixporcs,   ...        ...        •••        ... 

Exports,  Penang  and  Malacca,.., 

Total,  Company's  Bupees,  ...  ^ 

Every  dependance  may  be  placed  in  the  Snipping  Betums  parti- 
cularly  of  Square-rigged  Vessels;  the  inward  Tonnage  of  all  oksses 
aggregated,  4,00,293  Tons. 


Square-rigged 
Vessels. 


Arrived  in  1853-54, 
Arrived  in  1854-55, 


.*• 


Increase^ 


••• 
•*  * 


•*• 


1,028 
1,030 


Tons. 


3,46,997 
3,19,080 


27,917  Decrease. 
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Junk,  Prows,  Ac. 

Tons. ' 

2,695 
2,401 

87,390 
81,213 

194 

6,177 

Arrived  in  1853-54,    ... 
Arriyed  in  1854-55,    ... 

Decrease, 


The  chief  productions  of  Singapore  and  forming  a  considera- 
ble part  of  her  export  trade  are  pepper  and  gambier,  both  of 
-which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  interior.  The  value  of 
the  Gambier  exported  in  1853-54  was  Bs.  13^29^414  and  the 
value  of  the  pepper  was  Bs.  14,12,201.  The  amount  of  goods 
imported  for  re-exportation  is  comparatively  speaking  unimpor- 
tant. 


THE  JAILS  OP  THE  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

Far  1855. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1856,  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  submitted  to  the  Government  a  report 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  jails  and  regretted  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  submission. 

He  observes  that  the  present  report  is  confirmatory  of  the 
fact  that  certain  classes  are  peculiarly  susceptible  of  disease 
when  confined  in  jail,  and  that  to  such  a  sentence  of  impri- 
sonment is  almost  a  sentence  of  death. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jails  at  any  one  time 
of  the  year  1853-54  was  6372  and  the  average  percentage  of 
deaths  was  5*3  whilst  97*4  underwent  treatment  for  disease. 

The  average  strength  of  prisoners  during  1854-55  was  6,535  and 
the  percentage  of  deaths  to  the  average  strength  was  4*9  whilst 
those  under  treatment  were  102*7  per  cent.  This  exhibits  a 
decrease  in  the  mortality  when  compared^  with  the  preceding 
year.  For,  though  the  actual  admissions  into  hospital  have 
alighily  increased  as  105'  to  100'  per  cent,  yet  the  mortality  has 
been  less  by  a  ^  per  cent,  or  as  5*6  to  6*1.  In  onl^  two  of  the 
Jails  has  epidemic  disease  prevailed  to  any  serious  extent, 
cholera  appeared  in  the  Salem  Jail  and  small-pox  at  Calicut,  in 
the  former  38  casualties  from  57  seizures  appear  iu  the  return 
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and  in  tite  latter  33  deaths  from'  89  attacks.  The  improred 
health  of  the  prisoners  is  mainly  owing  to  improvement  in 
ventilation,  greater  accommodation  and  greater  cleanlineEs.  The 
gaols  of  Coimbatoorj  Combaconum  and  Madura  shew  the  same 
decided  unhealthiness  as  they  have  done  for  many  years  and  yet 
no  gaols  in  the  presidency  have  had  the  same  amount  of  atten- 
tion paid  to  them.  At  Bellary  the  water  is  a  cause  of  disease 
end  at  Madura,  Coimbatoor  and  Salem  "  it  is  so  bad  that  any  one 
tasting  it  can  at  once  perceive  it"  In  no  instance  during 
1854-55  hai>  disease  been  enftendered  by  employment ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  occupationa  of  the  priaoners  appear  to  have  been 
conducive  to  their  health. 

Amongst  the  gangs  of  prisoners  employed  on  the  roads  or  on 
special  work,  as  at  Faumbaum,  although  the  admissions  into 
hospital  have  been  numerous  1063  from  an  average  strength  of 
334,  yet  the  ailments  have  generally  been  of  a  trivial  nature  and 
readily  amenable  to  treatment.  The  greatest  number  of 
admissions  have  occurred  at  Paumbaum  where  the  nature  of  the 
work  exposes  to  slight  accidents  and  febrile  attacks,  but  the 
mortality  has  been  but  small. 

Table  shewing  the  number  of  Admisgiont  and  Deatkt  in  each 

Gang  of  Prisoners  from  1849  to  1854,  contrasted 

with  the  remUa  if  1S55. 
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The  relative  healthiness  of  the  several  prisons  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  will  be  readily  perceived  from  the  accompanying 
table  which  shews  the  average  strength  of  the  prisoners  with 
their  sickness  and  mortality  in  1855  as  contrasted  with  1854: — • 


1854. 

• 

Percentage  of 

JAILS. 

to 

a 

1 

• 

Treated  to 

Deaths  to 
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9 

<^ 
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this  depreciation,  ib. 

lands  left  waste  on  ac- 


count of  their  too  high  assess- 
ment, ib. 

indigo  is  the  staple  of 


the  district,  ib. 

•  the  cultivated    area  as 


compared  with  the  whole  area^ 
ib. 

-— '  revenue  collected  with 


facility,  ib. 
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Denkencottah  talook,  assessment 
in  the,  330. 

Diseases  of  Satara,  350. 

Dijeil  district  in  Lower  Mesopota- 
mia, its  wretched  condition,  415. 
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Dijeil  Canal  and  bridge,  415. 

Duties  loviod  upon  the  imports 
and  exports  by  sea  of  the  Mad- 
ras Presidency  during  1855- 
50,  391. 

• •  levied   upon   the   imports 

and  exports  of  Ganjam,  392. 
— of      Viz  gapatam. 


ib. 


ib. 


m  I  ■ 


393. 


of  Rajahmundry,  ib, 
of  Masulipatam,  ib. 
of  Guntoor,  ib, 
of  Fort  St.  George, 

of    South     Arcot, 

of  Tanjore,  ib. 
of  Madura,  ib. 
of  Tinnevelly,  ib. 
of  Malabar,  391. 
of  Canara,  ib, 

E 


Earthwork  of  the  railway  in  the 
Madras  Presidency,  average  a- 
mount  done  during  each  month 
of  1855,  380. 

Emery,  the  price  of,  377. 

Engineer's  department  of  the  Mad- 
ras Railway,  sanctioned  expendi- 
ture during  1855  in  the,   381. 

Eui)hrates,  description  of  the  river, 
420. 

Exports  during,  1855-56,  from  the 
port  of  Rangoon,  371. 
.-  of  Bassein,  373. 


by  sea  from  the  Madras 

Territories,  391.  ' 

■—  from  Ganjam,  392. 

' Rajahmundry,  ib. 

— — Vizagapatam,  ib, 

' Masulipatam,  ib, 

■ Fort  St.  George,  ib. 

South  Arcot,  393. 


—  Tanjore,  ib, 

—  Madura,  ib, 

—  Tinnevelly,  ib, 

—  Malabar,  394. 
-—  Canara,  ib. 


Exports  and  imports  of  Penang, 
tlieir  total  value  from  1851  to 
1855,  425. 

— -  tabular  statement  for 
1855.427. 

of  Malacca  during    1 855, 


428. 


—  of  Singapore,  429. 

-  of  gugar  during  1851-55 


from  Penang  428. 

of  spices  during  1855,  ib. 

—  of  tin  from  Malacca  from 


1851  to  1855,  429. 

of  pepper  from  Singapore, 

during  1855,  ib. 


Fort  St.  George,  exports  and  im- 
ports by  8eaduringl855-56, 392« 

• duty  levied,  f^. 

■  ships  which  ar- 

rived at  the  port  of,  393. 
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Gahwarah,  notice  of,  409. 

Gambler,  amount  exported  from 
Singapore  during  1855,  431. 

Gangs  of  prisoners  employed  on 
the  roads  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, ib, 

the  sanitary  condition  of 

the,  432. 

Ganges  Canal,  report  upon  thc^ 
319. 

■  failure  in.  the  masonry  re- 

vetments when  water  was  first 
admitted,  ib, 

causes  of  the  failure,  320. 

revenue     derived     during 


the  Khureef  of  1855-56,  ib. 

report  upon  the  flour  mills. 


ib, 

■  collection  of  Tuccavee  ad* 
vances,  ib, 

volume    of   water    main- 


tained from  December^  1855  to 
April,  1850,321. 
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Ganges  Canal,  the  progress  made 
in  the  extension  of  the  two  main 
channels,  321. 

■  the  extent  actually  open 

on  the  30th  April,  1856.  ib, 

the  general  statement  of 


the    revenue    during   1855-56, 
fi'om  the,  ib, 

statement  illustrating  the 


extent  to  which  the  influence  of 
the  canal  has  been  felt  by  the 
agriculturists  of  the  Doab,  322. 
the    money    sunk    up  to 


May.  1856,  323. 
Ganjam,  the  prices  of  grain  from 
Fusly,  1220  to  1229  compared 
with  those  from  Fusly,  1251  to 
1260,  327. 

the  condition  of  the  ryots 

in,  ib, 

—  exports    and    imports  by 
sea,  during  1855-56,  392. 

duty  levied,  ib. 

vessels  which  visited,  ib. 


Oaols  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
report  for  1855  on  the,  431. 

Garnets  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
notice  of  the,  377. 

•— found  at  Gharliput,  ib. 

'     ■  '  value  how  tested,  ib. 

Gharliput  notice   of  the  mine  of 
precious  garnet  at,  ib. 

Gold  found    in   the   Shan  Terri- 
tories, 314. 

GolhushuHy,  corundrum  mine   at, 
378. 

Grecian  inscriptions    at    Haruna- 
bad,  414. 

Grindstones  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, 376. 

Guntoor,  taxation  of  the  ryot  in, 
327. 

■ depreciation  of  the  prices 

of  grain  in,  ib. 

imports   by    sea  during 


1855-56.  392. 
Gurans,  an  account  of  the,  409. 
• regiment  raised  by  Major 

Hawlinson,  ib. 
thcrcligon  of  the,  410. 


Gutta  Percha  of  Southern  India, 
375. 

character  of  the  tree  pro- 
ducing, ib. 

tree  found   in  the  Travan- 


core  forests,  376. 
—  its  name  in  Travancore,  ib. 
method    of  collecting  the 


sap,  ib. 

—  its  uses,  ib. 
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Haji  Kara,  description  of,  408. 
Ualah,  ruins  of,  ib. 


Imports  during  1855-56  into  the 

port  of  Rangoon,  370. 
— -  of  Bassein,  372. 

into   Madras   Territories 

for  1855-56,391. 

■ ^into  Ganjam,  392. 

■         Kajahmundry,  ib, 

■  Masulipatam,  i^. 

Guntoor,  ib. 
Fort  St.  George,  393. 
South  Arcot,  ib, 
Tanjore,  ib. 


55,  436. 


—  Madara,  ib. 

—  Tinnevdly,  ib, 

—  Malabar,  394. 

—  Canara,  ib. 
Penang  during  1854- 


Malacca.  428. 

Singapore,  429.  30. 

Irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt,  report 

on.  323. 
works  of  the  Nile,  323. 


324. 


in  Sind,   steam  should 


not  be  employed,  324. 

its  cost  in  Sind,  f^. 


the  channels  from  the 

Indus  not  advisable  to   embank, 
ib. 
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Jagccrdars  of  Satara,  an  account 
of,  313. 

Jails  of  the  Madras  Presidency, 
report  for  1855  on  the,  432. 

Jainas  the,  were  more  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Greeks  than 
the  Hindoos,  379. 

Jut  and  Kurjee  Mahals,  revenue 
derived  from  the.  31:6. 

— —  where  situated,  i^. 

—  the  area  and  population 
of,  ib. 

"   civil  and  ciiminal  justice 


Library  at  Beejapore  English 
Bible  and  Portuguese  book, 
discovered  in  the«  ib. 

Lightening  conductors 
O'Shaughnessy  upon 


how  administered  in,  ib, 
indigenous  schools,  ib. 
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Kef  Ali.  the  tomb  of,  415. 
Khanakin  description  of  408. 
Kilch  Zanjir,  description  of  414. 
Kirmanshah,  the     present     state 

of.  410. 
. "^    population  of,  Uf, 

■  customs   of  the  in- 
habitants, ib, 

Kinind,  description  of  the  village 

of,  409. 
Kishnaghur  teak  plantation  when 

abandoned,  313. 
Kote  Talook.memorandum  on,  369. 
intricate  nature  of  the 

tenure,  ib, 

■  the  Jumoke  system 

iu,  ib. 

Kulkairi,  corundrum  mines  in,  378. 
Kurdish  tan  narrative  of  a  journey 

through  Turkey  and  Persia  to 

the  frontiers  of  407. 


Land  required  for  construction  of 
railway,  rules  for  taking,  388. 

i compensation  for  the,  389. 

Library  at  Beejapore,  354. 

books  and  M  S.S.  of  the, 

355. 


Dr    i^3^- 
'^^'  {337. 

!        (  339. 


— — —  Professor  Faraday  up- 
on. 336—338. 
Do.    Daniel  do.  336. 


337. 

lateral  discbarge  from, 

335,  836. 

Professor    Wheatstone 


upon,  340. 

royal     Eng^eers  up- 


on, 341. 

Locomotive  department  of  the 
Madras  railway ;  report  for  1855 
on  the,  381—384. 

■•  — cost  of  carriages,  384. 

Lower  Egypt,  report  on  the  irri- 
gation works  in,  323. 

irrigation     works     on 

the  Nile,  ib. 

Lower  Mesopotamia,  researches 
in»  415. 
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Madras  Presidency,  report  for  1855. 
on  the  Jails  of  the,  431. 

'  report  for  1855 

on     the   commutation   rates  of 
the,  325—328. 

Court    of   Small  Causes. 


in  the,  364. 

cases    instituted    in    the 


Small  Cause  Side  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the,  365. 
—  —  report    upon    the   central 
and  local  museums  of,  374. 

materials    fit    for    grind- 


stones found  in  the,  376. 
Madras  Kail  way  report  for  1855, 

380. 
length  open  at  close  of 

1855,381. 

average  amount  of  earth- 


work    completed    during    each 
month  of  the  year,  381. 
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Madras  Railway,  cost  of  sleepers, 

381. 
—  — __,  cost     of    stores 

from  England,  ib. 

—  time     in    which 


the   South   of  India  works  may 
be  completed,  ib, 

number  of  engi- 


neers employed  by  the  Company, 
ib. 

expenditure     in 


the  Engineer's  Department,    ib 

comparison       of 


cost  of  superintendence  with  ex 
penditure,   ib, 

locomotive      de- 


partment,  ib, 
— -        receipts  and  ex- 
penditure to  close  of  1855,  382. 

correspondence 


upon  construction  accoimts  for 
1855,  383. 

—  correspondence 


upon  *'  advances  construction  ac- 
counts/^ 1^. 

• cost  of  carriages, 


384. 

report  on  the  au- 
dit of  the  accounts,  ib. 

-  estimate  for  bridge 


at  Royapooram,  386. 

Cortilliaurbridgo, 


ib. 

bridge  over  road 

between    Arcot   and    Chittoor, 
387. 

iron  girder  bridg- 


es, ik. 


sleepers,  381. 


correspondence 

Mr.  Tyrreirs  sur- 
vey between  Vaniembaddy  and 
the  Mooroor  Pass,  387. 

estimatefor  build- 


ing the  Madras  Terminus,  388. 
rules  for  taking 


land  required  for  the   construc- 
tion of  railway,  ib. 

-  compensation  fur 


land,  389. 


Madras  Railway,  Beypo^r  prefer, 
able  to  Calicut  as  the  rit«  of  ter^ 
minus  on  western  coast,  389. 

-  report  on  the  em- 
ployment of  native  labour,  ib, 

'-  employment     of 


soldiers,  390. 


junction     with 

Bombay  railway,  ib, 
Madras  Territories,  report  on   the 

external  commerce  of  the,  ib. 
total  exports  and  imports 

for  1854-55,  as   compared   with 

1855-56,  391. 

~ "  ^^  —  monthly    ex- 

pense of  establishment  for  send- 
ing in  the  returns.  390. 

number    of  ships   which 


visited  the  ports  of  the,  394. 

.—  duty  levied  on  the  exports 
»nd  imports  by  sea  in  the  ports 
of,  ib, 
Madura,  commutation  rate  in,  332. 

extent  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation, ib. 

assessment  moderate,  ib. 

exports   and  imports   by 

sea  during  1855-56.  393. 

■  duty  levied,  ib. 

ships  which  arrived,  393. 

■  unhealthioess  of  the  jail 
at,  432. 

Malabar  commutation  rates  have 
not  been  altered  since  the  time 
of  the  Mahomedans,  334. 

commutation  rates  unfa- 
vourable to  ryots,  ib, 

' ryots  do  not  require  re- 
lief, ib, 

—  imports  and   exports  by 


sea.  during  1855-50.  393,  394 . 

.duty  levied,  ib. 

ships  which  arrived,  ib. 


Malacca,  falling  off  in  the  trade  of 

428. 
statement  of  the  exports 

from  1851  to  1855,  429. 

value  of  exports  and  im- 


ports    during     1854-55,     428, 
429. 
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Mangalore  museum,  report  on  the, 

376. 
Manjur,  identified  with  the  ancient 

site  of  Opis.  416. 
Manuscriptfr  of  the  Beejapoor  li- 

hrary,  their  character,  855. 
Masulipatam,  falling  ofiPin  the  price 

of  grain  in.  327. 
■  exports    and  imports 

by  sea  during  1855-56.  ;592. 
.  duty  levied,  ib. 

ships  which  ariived,  ib. 


Median  wall  of  Xenophon,  415. 
Meerzawah  canal  in    Upper  Sind 

proposition  for  enlargingthe,363. 
opposition  made  by  the 

superintending     Engineer      in 

Sind,  ib. 

Government    sanction 


the  enlargement.  364. 

Memoir  of  the  Province  of  Bagh- 
dad. 416. 

Minerals  of  the  Siam  countries,  314. 

Mismai.  the  ruins  of,  402. 

Motassem,  description  of  the  ruins 
of,  406. 

..  the  origin  of  Beckford's 

Vathek,  ib. 

MurathaChiefs,their  character.  347. 

Museums  of  the  Madras  Presiden- 
cy,  report  on  the,  374. 
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Nahrwan  Canal,  report  on  the,  400. 
_— — —  history  of  the,  401. 
■    I narrative  of  the  jour- 
ney along  the  ancient  course  of 
the,  ib. 

—  its  reopening  feasible. 


404. 
Nellore,  the  rates  of  assessment  in, 

327. 

■  ■     ...  -  extent  of  the  land  cultivat- 
ed, f^. 

• indigo  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced, ib. 
—  poverty  of  the  ryots  owing 


Nellore,  the  commutation  rates 
should  be  lowered  in.  328. 

— —  proportion  retained  by  the 
ryot  out  of  every  100  rupees 
worth  of  wet  grain  produce,  ib, 
how  the  ryot  may  be  re« 


lieved.  ib. 

causes  of  the  fall  in  prices. 


ib. 
Nile,  irrigation  works  of  the,  323, 

324. 
Nimrud,  the  remains  of,  424. 
Nineveh,  the  topography  of.  422. 

the  tomb  of  Jonah  at,  423. 

Noble  Serpentine  found  at  Aioon- 

kong.  314. 

Chinese  name  of,  ib. 

North  Arcot,  assessment  of,  330. 
■ —  percentage    of    gross 

produce  retained  by  ryot.  ib. 

increase    of    cultiva- 


tion in  indigo  and  sugar-cane, 
331. 
North  West  Provinces,  suspension 
bridges  in  the,  370. 
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Omerkote  District,  the  as&essment 
of  the,  i^56. 

.  cultivation  greatly  in- 
creased, ib. 

roads  have  been  made,  »&. 

annual  revenue  of,  ib. 


to  the  rates    of    commutation, 
328' 


Ootacamund  Museum,  report  on, 
375. 

Opis  its  site  identified  with  the  mo- 
dern town  of  Manjur,  416. 

Opium,  its  nature,  317. 

chemical  analysis  of,  318. 

comparative    richness    of 

white,  red  and  purple  poppy,  ib. 
land    usually  selected  for 


its  cultivation,  ib. 

how    extracted   from  the 


capsule  of  the  poppy,  ib. 

what    weather  favourable 


to  its  collection,  ib. 

average  quantity  produced 


in  a  beegah,  ib. 
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Opium,  price  of   leaves    used  in 

packiBg,  318. 
consistency  at  which   the 

caking  commences,  319. 

composition  of  each  cake. 


ih. 


ib. 


mode  of  making  the  cakes, 

the  Chinese  pay  the  high- 
est price  for  the  poorest  sort. 
ih. 

the  time  when  the  cakes 


are  ready  for  packing,  t^. 

superiority  of  the  Ghazee- 


pore  to  the  Patna  packing,  ib, 
its  comparative  cultivation 


in  1845-46  and  in  1854-55,  ib, 
—  choice    of  boats  used  in 


conveying  it,  t6. 
Ossoor  talook,  assessment  in,  330. 


Parkur  district,  the  number  of  the 

villages  and  inhabitants,  360. 
Patna  opium    agency,    notes    on 

the,  317. 
Penang,  value  of  the  exports   and 

importo  from  1851  tol855of,425. 
. •  Tabulated  statement  of  the 

imports  from  1853  to  1855,  426. 
do.     of  the  exports  from 


1853  to  1855,  427. 

amount    of  treasure   im- 


ported in  1854-55,  ib, 

export  of  sugar  from,  428. 


-  —  value  of  spices  exported,  ib, 
ships  which   arrived   and 


departed  during  1854-55,  t^. 

Pepper  exported  from  Penang  dur- 
ing 1855,  431. 

Phultun  Jageer,  345. 

the  usual  place  of    resi- 
dence of  the  chief,  346. 

■  contingent  supplied  by,  ib, 

*  the  area  of,  ib, 

cultivated  land  of,  ib, 

*  defective     state    of    the 


Phultun  financial  condition  of,  ib. 

religions   of  the  people, 

ib, 

civil  and  criminal   justice 

how  administered,  ib, 

vaccination  in,  ib, 

establishment  of  an  Eng- 


lish School  in,  ib, 

Platina  found  in  the  Shan  Terri- 
tories, 314. 

Prince    of  Wales  Island,  see  Pe- 


nang. 


Poppy,  three  kinds  of,  318. 
which  contains  most  opi- 
um, ib, 

on  what  land  cultivated, 


ib. 


Fesd  when  sown,  ib, 
—  preparation  of  the  ground 


before  sowing,  ib, 

the  young  plants  eaten  as 


a  salad,  ib, 

the  use  of  the  petals  of 


the,  ib. 

sale  of  the  leaves,  ib. 


roads,  ib. 

-^—  means  of  irrigation,  ib. 


Population    of  Serajgunge.  315. 
Powder  Magazine,  how  it  should 
be    protected    from    lightning, 

334-342. 
Dr.  O'Shaughnessey's  me- 
thod of  securing  from  lightning, 

340. 

Public    buildings    of     Beejapore, 

354. 

.  cost    of  their  re- 
pairs, 355. 

Punt   Prutee  Nidhee— the  jageer 

of,  344. 

present  residence  of  the  ja- 

geerdar,  345. 

revenue  of  the  jageerdar,  ib. 

-  religions  of  the  inhabitants, 

administration  of  civil  and 


t5. 


criminal  justice  in,  tb, 
education  in,  ib. 


Punt  Sucheo,  the  jageer  of,  ib, 

present  jageerdar,   ib, 

tribute  paid  to  Bri- 


tish Government,  ib. 
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Punt  Sucheo,  estimated  gross  an- 
nual revenue  of,  345. 

irrigation    how    ef- 


fected, ib. 


roads,  tb. 


defective    state    of 


—  religion    and     lan- 


guage of  the  people,  iL 


ib. 


indigenous  schools, 
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Qadesiyeli,  remains  of  the  fortress 
of,  405. 
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Railway  report  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency  for  1 855,  380. 

;  "  rules  for  taking  land  re- 
quired for  the  construction  of. 
388. 

-  compensation  for  land  re- 


quired for  the,  389. 
Bajahmundry  museum,   report  on, 

the  375. 
imports  and  exports 

hy  sea  for  1855-56,  392. 

• duty  levied,  ib. 

ships  which  arrived,  ib. 

Rampore     Beauleah   teak   planta- 
tions when  given  up,  313. 
Ranees   of  Satara,  their  pensions, 

343. 
Rangoon,  report  for    1855-56   on 

the  commerce  and  shipping  of 

the  port  of,  370. 
the  imports  for    1855- 

56,  371. 

exports,  371,  372. 

ships  which  arrived  and 

departed  during  1855  56,  872. 

Besearches  in  Lower  Mesopota- 
mia. 415. 

Revenues  and  resources  of  the 
lapsed  Satara  territory,  362. 

settlement  of  the  Omer- 

kote  district,  856. 

•  of  Thurr  district,  ib. 


Revenues  of  the  Thnrr  and  Par* 
kur  district,  358. 

of  the  Province  of  Bagh- 
dad, 418. 

Royapooram,  estimate  for  the 
bridge  at.  386. 
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Salem   Commutation     rates   fixed 
by  Col.  Bead  in  1800,  329. 

the  percentage  of  the  aver- 
age fall  in  prices,  ib. 

injurious  effect  of  over  assess- 
ment, ib. 

the  assessment  should  be  re- 


duced. 330. 

the  nature  of  the  assessment 

of  the  Ossoor  and  Denkencottah 
talooks,  ib. 

Samarrah,  description  of  the  mo- 
dern town  of,  406. 

Satara,  memoir  of,  342. 

the  relation  of  the  Chiefs  to 

the  Raja,  ib. 

topography  of,  ib. 


criminal   and    civil  justice 

under  the  Rajas,  ib. 

the  Raja's  revenues,  ib. 

name  of  the  adopted  son,  343. 

'—  annexation  of.  ib. 

property  of  the  iate  Raja 


how  disposed  of.  ib. 

allowances  of  the  Ranees,  ib, 

allowance    to  the   adopted 


son,  ib. 

cost    of  maintaining    the 

Southern     Muratha     Irregular 
Horse,  ib. 

—  improvement  of  the  province 
since  annexation,  ib. 

produce  of,  ib. 

jageerdar'a  account  of,  ib. 

the  jageer  of  Akulkot,  344. 

— of  Prutee  Nid. 


hee,  ib. 


345. 
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The  Governments  of  India  publish  on  an  average  a  volume 
every  four  days.  From  Reports  affecting  the  entire  Empire  to 
accounts  of  local  drainage,  from  the  opinions  of  the  ablest  officers 
to  the  cost  of  a  cutcha  bye-road  in  a  frontier  province^  every  thing 
finds  a  place  in  these  publications  There  is  scarcely  a  subject 
connected  with  Indian  Administration  on  which  they  do  not  ex- 
haust official  knowledge.  There  is  no  officer  in  the  country  who 
may  not  obtain  from  them,  in  reference  to  his  special  task,  all 
the  advantages  of  experience.  The  information  thus  vast  is, 
however,  widely  scattered.  The  Records  of  one  Presidency  are 
scarcely  known  in  another.  The  books  are  not  very  readily  pro- 
curable, and  above  aU  they  are  like  all  other  blue  books  dry,  ill- 
digested,  and  overlaid  with  detail.  It  costs  an  hour  to  find  a  fact, 
and  in  India  men  who  care  about  facts  cannot  spare  hours. 

The  object  of  the  Compiler  is  to  remove  this  defect,  to  do  for 
the  official  information  of  India  what  Mr.  Leone  Levi  is  doing 
for  the  Blue  Books  of  England.  The  Annals  will  comprise  every 
fact,  and  almost  every  opinion  of  importance  in  the  records  of  the 
Quarter.  A  copious  Index  will  enable  the  reader  instantly  to  re- 
fer to  the  subject  of  which  he  is  in  search,  and  any  peculiarity  of 
opinion  and  even  of  style  is  carefully  retained. 

A  word  may  be  necessary  on  the  arrangement  adopted.  It  is 
intended  that  the  most  important  subject  should  have  the  largest 
space,  but  in  estimating  the  relative  importance  of  the  records 
the  Compiler  has  been  compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  judgment. 
Usually  all  subjects  of  imperial  interest  have  the  preference,  statis- 
tics occupy  the  next  place,  and  subjects  purely  historical  the  last. 
They  are  not  very  important,  and  not  at  all  interesting,  but 
they  can  only  be  condensed  to  a  certain  point.  The  present 
Number  contains  in  fact  two  Numbers,  the  Mutinies  having 
for  a  time  made  it  impossible  to  collect  books  in  September. 
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TEA  CULTIVATION. 
Tndia  Records,  No.  XIIII. 

Bhurtpoov^  .one  of  the  Eumaon  Plantations  is  situated  "  eight 
or  ten  miles  to  the  Eastward  of  Nainee  Tal,  and  is  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4^500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.  It  consists 
of  a  succession  of  terraces  reaching  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  a  small  Hill;  the  soil  is  composed  of  light  loam  mixed  with 
small  pieces  of  clay-slate  and  trap  or  green  stone^  of  which  the 
adjacent'  rocks  are  chiefly  composed.''  It  is  about  six  acres  in 
eidtent  and'  in  high  condition.  A  large  tract  of  land  has  been 
set  apart  in  the  adjoining  hills  for  its  extension,  a  portion  of 
which  has  Veen  aEhead^  cleared.  Generally  in  Mr.  Fortune'^ 
opinion  the  land  on  the  estate  is  unequal^  and  he  would  propose 
that  the  more  fkvourable  spots  should  be  selected  at  first  for  the 
cultivatien.  The  Plantations  of  Lutchmesir  and  Kuppeena  ''are 
on  a  Hill  side  near  Almorah, .  about  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Sea^  and  together  cover  about:  seven  acres  of  land.''  Thb 
soil  is  well  adiapted  for  Tea,  and  the  bushes  in  good  condition. 
Kuppeena  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  many  of  the  plants  in  Lutch- 
mesir appear  to  be  getting  old.  Hawulbaugh  and  Chullar  ''  are 
situated  about  six  miles  North-West  from  Almorah^  at  an  eleva« 
tion  of  4,500  feet  above  the  Sea.  In  1854,  Dr.  Jameson  states 
that  Hawulbaugh  covered  fifteen  acres,  and  Chullar  thirty.'^  The 
former  has  some  excellent  Iknd,  but  the  forest  and  fruit  trees 
though  they  look  pretty  injure  the  Tea.  They  should  be  cleared 
away.  The  young  plants  moreover  appear  to  have  been  planted 
somewhat  carelessly.  The  mode  of  gathering  the  leaves  also 
requires  improvement.  At  present  too  many  leaves  are  taken 
away  from  the  plants,  whidi  has  the  effect  of  stunting  them. 
The  Kutyoor  estate  is  a  large  tract  of  land  which  ''has  been 
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taken  up  near  the  head  of  the  Byznath  Valley,  about  thirty-five 
miles  Northward  from  Almorah/'  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  tract  is  well  adapted  for  Tea,  but  some  of  it  is  much  too 
wet. 

TheGurhwal  Plantation  ^'\s  in  Eastern  Gorhwal,  near  the  village 
of  Paorie,  in  Latitude  30^  8'  North,  and  Longitude  78'  45' 
East.  It  consists  of  a  large  tract  of  terraced  land  extending  from  a 
ravine  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  to  more  than  1,000  feet  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  The  lower  portion  of  this  land  u  said 
to  be  about  4,300  feet  above  the  Sea,  while  the  top  of  the  Rur- 
rounding  mountains  are  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet.''  Part  of  this 
Plantation  only  is  well  adapted  to  tb«  cultivation,  and  some  tbin 
stony  land  appears  to  have  been  planted  within  the  last  few 
years.  On  the  good  land  the  plants  are  succeeding  very  well, 
but  on  the  whole  Mr.  Fortune  was  disappointed  in  the  Planta- 
tion. The  expediency  of  carrying  the  Plantation  higher  up  the 
mountain  seems  very  doubtful.  The  bushes  look  as  if  they 
wanted  more  heat. 

The  Deyrah  Dhoon  Farm.  In  1850  Mr.  Fortune  found  this 
Farm  anything  but  flourishing.  In  consequence  of  his  sugges* 
tions  the  system  of  cultivation  was  changed,  the  trenches  were 
filled  up,  irrigation  was  discontinued,  and  more  judgment  was 
exercised  in  gathering  leaves  from  young  plants.  The  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory.  1  he  supply  of  labour  is  deficient, 
and  only  a  portion  can  be  said  to  be  under  cultivation.  Mr. 
l^ortune  has  seen  no  finer  Plantations  in  China.  1  he  plants  are 
in  high  health,  large  and  bushy,  and  yield  annually  large  crops 
of  leaves.  It  is  not,  however,  expedient  to  plant  on  land  but 
half  ready. 

The  Puujaub  Plantations.  The  Nagrowta  Farm  "is  situated  in 
the  Kangra  Valley  about  nine  miles  from  the  Old  Fort,  and  co- 
vers apparently  about  five  acres  of  land.  It  was  planted  in  184<7, 
and  consequently  has  been  in  full  bearing  for  several  years.  In 
1855  it  produced  1427  lbs.  of  Tea,  or  about  330  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
soil  is  a  brownish  loam,  moderately  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and 
well  suited  for  Tea  cultivation.  The  plants  are  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous." The  Bowamah  Farm  "  is  another  small  experimental 
Plantation  further  to  the  Eastward  i^i  the  same  valley,  and 
about  twenty  miles  from  Kangra.  It  appears  to  l)e  five 
or  six  acres  in  extent,  and  was  planted  about  the  same 
time  as  the  former."  It  yields  upwards  of  300  ll>s.  per  acre. 
J'he  soil  is  a  brown  loam  very  well  suited  for  the  cul- 
tivation. The  Holta  Farm  "  is  about  26  miles  North-East  from 
Kangra,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  range,  and  nearly 
4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea.  Here  snow  falls  annually 
and  covers  the  ground  for  several  days  at  one  time.     The  high 
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mountains  behind  are  white  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year. 

''The  extent  of  this  Plantation  is  stated  to  be  about  1,200  acres, 
and  of  these  700  are  already  under  cultivation.  About  20  acres 
were  planted  in  January,  1852,  300  in  1853-54,  and  380  in 
1855-56."  The  soil  is  a  yellow  clay  with  a  surface  rich  in  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  Tea  cultivation.  The 
plants  are  healthy,  vigorous,  and  full -bearing,  and  irrigation  has 
been  avoided  with  most  satisfactory  results.  Too  many  leaves 
liowever  are  plucked  off,  young  as  well  as  old,  a  matter  of  consi- 
derable importance. 

Mr.  Fortune  considers  that  the  Himalayas  are  excellently 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  Tea,  but  some  knowledge  of  the 
plant  and  of  horticulture  is  required  to  make  success  certain. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Tea  will  grow  on  land  too 
poor  for  anything  else.  Tea  in  order  to  be  profitable  requires 
a  good  sound  soil,  a  light  loam  well  mixed  with  sand  and  vege- 
table matter,  moderately  moist,  and  yet  not  stagnant  or  sour. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  such  land  in  the  Himalayas.  The  leaves 
even  from  full  grown  plants  should  not  be  plucked  too  freely,  a 
point  to  be  carefully  impressed  upon  the  natives.  The  natives 
"  instead  of  nipping  off  the  upper  part  of  the  young  shoot  with 
its  leaves,  as  the  Chinese  do,  strip  the  leaves  from  it  and 
leave  the  bare  stems  These  bare  stems  generally  die  down  to  the 
nearest  leaves,  and  then  the  plants  get  covered  with  dead  stems 
and  present  a  sickly  appearance.  About  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
sometimes  more  of  the  top  of  the  young  shoots  is  soft  and  suc- 
culent, and  makes  just  as  good  'J  ea  as  the  leaves  themselves. 
The  Chinese  know  this  well,  and  hence  they  always  nip  off  this 
portion  with  the  leaves/'  Very  few  of  the  old  tough  leaves 
should  be  plucked.  They  are  worthless  for  the  market,  and  in- 
valuable for  the  health  of  the  plant.  The  Chinese  tea-growers 
on  the  Plantations  should  instruct  the  natives  in  the  art  of  Tea 
plucking.  The  Tea  originally  procured  had  an  "  Ankoy"  flavour 
which  was  objectionable.  Mr.  Fortune  however  had  sent  round 
twenty-five  makers  from  the  best  districts  in  China,  and  already 
a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Himalayan  Teas.  The  thousands  of  Tea  plants  sent  round  should 
not  be  mixed  up  with  the  original  plants,  in  order  to  detect 
whether  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  Himalayan  Teas  is  inherent, 
or  caused  by  bad  manipulation. 

To  cultivate  Tea  a  large  amount  of  capital  is  required.  '^  It 
is  true  that  a  man  with  small  capital,  and  having  the  requisite 
amount  of  knowledge — if  content  with  a  moderate,  or  even 
handsome  and  certain  remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  labour — 
might  succeed  and  gain  a  comfortable  living  by  the  cultivation 
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of  Tea  ou  the  Himalayas/'  A  large  public  company  is  more 
likely  to  succeed  than  private  capitalists  ''  I  would  strongly 
advise  Government  not  only  to  discourage  but  to  take  mea- 
sures to  prevent^  mere  adventurers  from  getting  up  a  company 
of  this  kind^ — men  who  have  no  other  object  in  view  than 
power  and  place,  and  who  would  probably  in  the  end  bring 
ruin  upon  the  shareholders,  and  give  a  check  to  Tea  cultivation 
in  these  ProvinQj^,  which  it  would  take  many  years  to  recover." 
The  size  of  the  buildings  and  number  of  tea-makers  should 
be  immediately  increased.  The  Zemindars  who  it  was  hoped 
would  take  to  the  cultivation  have  not  done  so.  In  one  in- 
stance two  small  Farms  of  eight  acres  together  were  given  to 
a  Zemindar  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Almorah.  A  Govern- 
ment factory  where  his  leaves  were  purchased  at  Rs.  8  a  maund 
was  within  three  miles  of  his  Farm.  '^  The  circumstances  in 
which  this  man  was  placed  were  altogether  most  favourable. 
Supposing  the  land  to  have  been  yielding  annually  800  lbs. 
of  raw  leaves  per  acre,  which  is  a  very  low  average,  he  wonld 
have  been  realizing  Rupees  80  an  acre  for  his  land,  or  Rupees 
640  for  the  8  acres  tmder  Tea — ^a  sum  I  should  imagine  twice 
as  large  as  he  would  make  from  any  other  crop  and  with  less 
trouble.'^  The  man  when  Mr.  Fortune  visited  the  place  was 
cultivating  rice  above  the  Tea.  Another  Plantation  in  Hawul- 
baugh  belonging  to  Captain  Ramsay  is  in  good  order,  and  in 
two  years  will  produce  large  quantities  of  Tea  and  keep  on 
producing  for  many  years.  The  ZSemindars,  however,  most 
ultimately  take  to  the  cultivation,  and  the  quantities  of 
foreign  capital  thus  introduced  must  be  of  material  benefit  to 
the  cultivators.  Another  great  benefit  of  the  cultivation  is 
that  even  in  the  driest  weather  there  is  always  a  crop.  On 
one  occasion  when  nearly  every  other  crop  had  failed  the  Tea 
seemed  quite  uninjured. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Fortune's  estimate  of  the  return  to  be 
expected  from  a  great  Tea  estate.  A  Httle  one  will  not  be 
profitable  in  the  same  proportion^  while  in  a  larger  one  the 
pcopoction  of  profit  will  again  increase  : — 
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On  17th  November,  1S56,  Dr.  Jameson  reports  that  Mr. 
Fortune's  su^estions  are  not  original,  and  have  long  since  been 
carried  out.  They  will  all  be  found  in  the  Notes  prepared 
for  the  benefit  of  Overseers. 

1.  On  suitable  ground,  ''Care  must  be  taken  to  chose  odIj 
iiell  drained  land,  not  drjr,  stiff  clayej  land,  in  which  nothing 
will  grow,  but  land  rather  moist,  in  which  the  soil  is  light  or 
free.  All  low  places,  where  rain  water  rests,  must  be  avoided 
such  as  the  lowest  part  of  valleys,  &c.''  Tea  can  be  miied 
with  dry  crops,  but  not  with  rice,  as  the  water  necessary  for  the 
rice  spoils  the  Tea. 

2.  On  preparation  of  the  ground.  "  Before  sowing  Tea 
seeds  let  the  land  be  well  ploughed  or  trenehed  with  the 
phaoorah  to  the  depth  of  18  or  24  inches,  and  all  the  weeds 
removed ;  and  let  it  be  well  manured  to  the  extent  of  60  to 
70  maunds  per  acre  if  manure  be  plentiful.  If  not,  a  much 
smaller  quantity  will  do.  Let  it  then  be  smoothed  and  throvn 
into  beds,  it  will  then  be  ready  for  seeds  and  plants.*' 

3.  On  the  method  of  sowing  seeds  and  on  the  treatment  of 
young  plants.  Tea  seeds  ripen  in  October  and  should  be  sown 
soon  after.  Sow  them  very  close  to  a  depth  of  one  inch  in 
drills  8  inches  apart.  Water  them  sparingly,  "  which  need 
not  be  again  repeated  until  the  seedlings  begin  to  show  them- 
selves above  ground,  after  which  time  let  them  be  watered 
every  six  or  seven  days.''  The  seed  beds  ought  to  be  weeded 
three  or  four  times  during  the  season. 

4.  Method  of  transplanting.  ''As  soon  as  the  seedling 
plants  are  8  inches  in  height,  they  are  fit  for  transplanting, 
and  in  doing  so  they  ought  to  be  planted  4^  feet  apart.  Let 
holes  be  dug  to  the  depth  of  li  feet  or  more  if  necessary.  In 
lifting,  therefore,  the  plants  to  be  transplanted,  the  ground 
ought  to  be  well  opened  up,  and  if  possible  each  plant  lifted 
with  a  small  ball  of  earth  attached  to  the  roots.  Let  the  earth 
be  then  well  pressed  down  with  the  foot  at  the  roots,  and 
watered.  If  manure  be  available,  a  small  quantity  ought  to  1)6 
put  into  each  hole."  Transplanting  should  begin  with  the 
rains  and  continue  through  them. 

5.  On  plucking  The  season  for  gathering  leaves  commences 
in  April  and  continues  till  October.  The  leaves  should  not  be 
pulled  till  th^  plants  are  three  years  old.  Only  the  fresh  and 
young  leaves  should  be  plucked.  During  the  season  four  ga- 
therings may  be  taken  from  the  same  plant.^  In  the  second 
year  the  terminal  shoots  ought  to  be  pinched  off  to  induce 
the  plant  to  take  a  bushy  form.  This  should  be  done  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season.  "  To  Zemindars  -desirous  of 
undertaking  Tea  cultivation,  plants  and  seeds  in  any  nurabcv 
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and  quantity  will  be  issued  from  the  Government  Plantations 
at  Uawulbaugh^  Bheemtah  in  Kumaon,  and  at  Bom  in  Gurh- 
wal.  All  Tea  leares  brought  to  the  factories  in  good  order  will 
be  purchased  at  the  rate  of  8  Rupees  per  maund  and  to  the  first 
party  who  brings  leaves  the  following  rewards  will  be  given. 

'^The  first  party  who  brings  pucka  100  maunds  of  good  fresh 
leaves  will  receive  Rupees  300.  The  first  party  who  brings 
50  maunds^  Rupees  lOO.  The  first  party  who  brings  25  maunds 
Rupees  50.  The  first  five  parties  who  bring  12  maunds  Rupees 
30  each.  The  first  ten  parties  who  bring  10  maunds  Rupees 
20  each.  Each  party  must  show  that  the  leaves  brought  have 
been  gathered  from  diflbrent  Plantations/' 

Dr.  Jameson  enters  into  a  defence  of  the  coarse  Teas  said  by 
Mr.  Fortune  to  be  too  largely  produced  at  the  factories.  It  is 
his  object  to  reduce  the  quantity,  but  the  price  though  low  is 
remunerative,  and  the  coarse  Tea  eagerly  purchased  by  the  na- 
tives. Dr.  Jameson  proves  that  Plantations  formerly  condemned 
by  Mr.  Fortune  now  satisfy  him,  and  adds  that  the  extra 
room  required  has  been  given,  while  the  stunted  look  of  the 
plant  of  some  Plantations  is  owing  to  the  drought  for  three 
successive  years.  I'he  Chullar  land  said  to  be  thin  and  stony 
tvas  only  taken  because  there  was  no  other,  and  the  Tea  plants 
from  China  are  most  carefully  kept  distinct.  Two  native  Plan- 
tations are  in  good  order,  and  the  Zemindar  specially  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Fortune's  report  is  aware  of  his  blunder  in  sufiering 
rice  to  be  grown  above  the  Tea,  and  means  to  repair  it.  The 
proprietor  however  did  receive  Rs.  152  for  his  Tea  last  season, 
while  the  rent  of  his  entire  estate,  covering  many  square  miles, 
is  only  Rs.  40.  Several  Europeans  moreover  have  opened 
Plantations.  Col.  Elwall  and  Capt.  Thulwell  opened  a  large 
Plantation  in  Deyrah  Dhoon  with  complete  success.  "  In  the 
Simla  District,  Mr.  Purkely  has  commenced  Tea  planting, 
and  has  been  liberally  supplied  with  plants  and  seeds.  In 
Assam  Mr.  Carnegie  has  established  himself  as  a  Tea-planter  in  a 
Government  grant,  and  been  liberally  supplied  with  seeds.  The 
Assam  Company,  anxious  to  improve  their  Tea  Plantations 
by  introducing  Kumaon  seeds,  have  also  been  liberally  supplied. 
In  Cachar  several  Calcutta  firms  have  taken  up  Government 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  Tea,  represented  by  Mr. 
Bugby,  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Schiller,  all,  of  whom  have  been 
or  are  being  supplied  with  seeds.  At  Daijeeling  several  parties 
have  taken  up  grants  and  have  there  commenced  Tea  cultiva- 
tion, and  I  believe  there  are  upwards  of  10,000  acres  of  good 
land  available  for  the  purpose.  Into  the  Cashmere  valley  the 
Tea  plant  is  being  introduced  by  the  Maharajah  Golaub  Sing, 
I,  at  the  request  of  His  Highness,  through  the  Commissioner 
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of  Lahore,  having  sent  him  thirty  coolie  loads  of  plants  and 
twelve  loads  of  seeds/'  Finally,  Dr.  Jameson  while  in  justice  to 
himself  and  his  Overseers  he  answers  Mr.  Fortune's  report 
vrillingly  acknowledges  that  Mr.  Fortune's  services  have  been 
invaluable  to  the  Plantations. 

On  10th  February,  4857,   Mr.   Ramsay,  Commissioner  of 
Kumaon  reports  on  the  .prospects  of  Tea  cultivation  in  that 
district.       He    does    not     agree    tiiat    the    small  capitalist 
will  be    unable  to    succeed,   he  himself  having  locdied  after 
three    Plantations.      Mr.    Bamsay    would    not     recommend 
any  capitalist  to  take  a  Government  grant  of  land  at  first, 
because  clearing  it  hurriedly  is  expensive,  and  the  probabUity 
is  there  would  not  be  much  bad  and  indifferent  land  mixed 
with  the  good  portions  in  such  a  tract.    With  a  little  patience 
and  enquiry  it  is  always  possible  to  purchase  a  village  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Almorah  iu  the  less  cultivated  parts  of  the  Province." 
A  village  with  50  acres  of  cleared  land  and  two  or  three  hundred 
of  forest  land  would  cost  Bs.  600  with4i  jumma  of  Ks.-SOayear. 
He  is  ''surprised  that  so  *few  have  settled  as  Tea-planters. 
There  is  no  risk  as  in  Indigo.    Drought  or  storms  of  hail  may 
diminish  the  supply  of  leaves  for  a  time,  but  failure  is  impossible. 
No  animals  destroy  the  plant.    There  is  no  chance  of  good  Tea 
becoming  unsaleable.     The  occupation  is  a  healthy  one,  the 
climate  delightful,  and  the  superintendence  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  Plantation  may  be  left  from  time  to  time  without  risk." 
He  would  not  yet  sell  the  Government  Plantations,  as  it  is  too 
soon.     The  cultivation  is  not  yet  popular  enough.      On  17th 
March  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kumaon  Gardens  reports  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  land  fitted  for  Tea  cultivation  is 
limited.     There  are  in  Kumaon  alone  3,50,000  acres  of  such 
land,  yielding  lOO  lbs.  to  the  acre.    This  territory  with  the  land 
equally  fit  in   Hazarah,  Cashmere,  Junmoo  and  the  Protected 
Sikh  States  could  produce  100  million  poundsof  Tea,  or  as  much  as 
the  whole  China  export.     *'  But  let  British  capital  and  enter- 
prise be  embarked  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  culti- 
vation and  the  support  it  merits,  and  thus  give  employment  to 
thousands  of  poor  but  able-bodied  and  excellent  workmen,  when 
their  labours  are  properly  directed,  and   these  hills  will  soon 
become  as  important  to  the  State  as  any  Province  of  the  plains. 
Labour  is  cheap,  the  climate  is  admirably  fitted  to  the  European 
constitution,   the  people  are  docile  and  easily  guided,  provided 
that  they  are  properly  treated  and  their  prejudices  respected.'' 

Dr.  Jameson  fidds  directions  for  the  cultivation  aud  prepara- 
tion of  Tea,  th^alue  of  which  consists  in  their  minuteness,  and 
descriptions  of  instruments  and  buildings  valueless  without 
plates.     He  says  that  labour  in  Kumaon  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
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and  the  market  as  yet  is  not  suflSciently  full.  The  Thibetans 
will  buy  any  quantity  of  cheap  Tea.  Cashmere  requires  2,00^000 
lbs.  a  year.  Natives  are  very  fond  of  Tea  but  want  it  cheap. 
The  prices  fetched  at  Almorah  are  per  lb. 

Gunpowder,  ..         .,  ...         482 

Young  Hyson,. «  2  14    5 

Hyson  skin,         ..  ...         0    5  10 

Souchong,        2    9  11 

Fouchong, 1    2  10 

Bohea,  ..  ..  .,.  0   7  10 

Building  materials  abound,  supplies  are  cheap,  and  lands  are 
granted  on  the  following  terms.  ; — 

'''Each  grant  will  be  of  not  less  than  200  or  more  than 
2000  acres.  More  than  one  grant  may  be  taken  by  one  person 
or  Company  on  the  applicants  satisfying  the  Local  Authorities 
acting  under  the  usual  control  in  the  Revenue  Department,  of 
their  possessing  sufficient  means  and  capital  to  undertake  an 
extended  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  l^ea. 

''  One-fourth  of  the  land  in  the  grant  will  be  given  free 
from  assessment  in  perpetuity,  on  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
below  stated. 

"  The  term  of  the  first  lease  will  be  for  four  and  twenty 
years,  the  grant  will  be  rent  free ;  in  the  fifth  year  one  anna  per 
acre  will  be  charged  on  three-fourths,  or  the  assessable  portion 
of  the  grant ;  two  annas  per  acre  in  the  sixth  year  ;  three  annas 
in  the  seventh  year,  and  so  on,  one  more  anna  being  added  in 
each  year,  till  in  the  last  the  maximum  rate  is  reached  of  one 
Bupee  per  acre.  The  full  assessment  on  a  grant  of  200  acres 
will  thus  not  exceed  1500  Rs.  per  annum. 

''  The  following  are  the  prescribed  conditions  of  clear- 
ance : —  , 

"At  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  from  the  date  of  grant,  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  assessable  area ;  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
year  one-fifth  of  the  assessable  area ;  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
year,  half  of  the  assessable  area  ;  and  at  the  last  year,  three- 
quarters  of  the  assessable  area  is  to  be  cleared  and  well  stocked 
with  Tea  plants. 

"  In  the  twenty-first  year,  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  above 
conditions,  the  proprietary  right  in  the  grant,  and  the  right  of 
engagement  with  Government,  shall  vest  in  the  grantee,  his 
heirs,  executors  or  assigns,  under  the  conditions  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  owners  of  etates  in  Kumaon,  and  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment on  the  lands  in  the  grant,  in  whatever  manner  cultivated, 
ahall  never  exceed  the  average  rate  on  grain  crop  lands  in  the 
locality. 

''On  failure  of   payment  of  the  prescribed   assessment  in 
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any  year,  or  of  any  of  the  above  conditions  (tbc  fact  of  which 
failure  shall^  after  local  enquiry,  conducted  by  the  Senior  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  be  finally  determined  by  the  Sadder 
Board  of  Revenue)  the  entire  grant  shall  be  liable  to  resumptiott 
at  the  discretion  of  Government,  with  exception  of  the  assessa- 
ble area  which  may  be  bona  fide  under  cultivation  with  Tea, 
and  to  a  further  portion  of  land  which  shall  be  allowed  in  per- 
petuity, free  of  assessment  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  such 
cultivated  area.  The  portions  so  exempted  will  remain  in  the 
possession  of  the  grantee  subject  to  the  usual  rates  and  rules  of 
assessment  in  the  District. 

'^  Grantees  shall  be  bound  to  erect  boundary  pillars  at 
convenient  points  round  the  circuit  of  a  grant,  within  six  months 
from  its  date,  failing  which  such  pillars  will  be  put  up  by  the 
Government  Officers,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall  be  recoverable 
from  the  grantee  in  the  same  manner  as  the  regulated  rate  of 
assessment. 

*'  No  claim  to  the  right  and  interest  in  a  grant  on  any 
transfer  by  the  original  grantee  will  be  recognized  as  valid,  un- 
less on  registry  of  the  name  of  the  transferree  in  the  office  of  the 
Senior  Assistant  Commissioner. 

**  So  long  as  Government  establishments  for  the  experi- 
mental  growth  and  manufacture  of  Tea  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  Province,  supplies  of  seeds  and  plants  will  be  given  gratis  to 
grantees,  on  application  to  the  Superintendent,  13otanical  Gar- 
dens, North-Western  Provinces,  as  far  as  may  be  in  his  power." 
Thermometric  tables  are  appended.  It  is  added  that  the  Tea 
planter  must  be  continually  among  his  men,  and  the  peculiar 
diseases  of  the  spot  arc  few.  Small-pox  rages  occasionally,  and 
goitre  is  very  common,  but  yields  to  iodine. 

The  cost  of  a  factory  will  depend  on  its  size  but  the  laud  re- 
quired for  a  Plantation  of  1,500  acres  will  cost  about  Rs.  2,500  in 
the  hills  or  8,500  in  Deyrah.  The  expense  of  t\  thousand  acres 
for  eight  years  would  be  Rs.  2,75,000,  the  profit  Rs.  1,67,972. 


STATISTICS  OF  24-PERGUNNAHS. 

The  24.Pergunnahs  lie  between  22*  and  23'  of  North  Latitude 
and  88*  and  89*  of  East  Longitude.  The  name  arises  from  the  Act 
that  the  territory  originally  ceded  to  the  Company  really  contained 
twenty  four  pergunnahs.  The  estate  was  made  over  to  Col.  Clive 
by  Jaffier  Ali,  in  1759,  and  the  rent  Rs.  2,22,000  was  paid  to 
him  till  his  death  in  1774.  It  then  reverted  to  the  Company. 
The  area  was  then  supposed  to  be  4882  square  miles.    In  1759 
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tbe  Company  sold  them  by  auction  for  Sa.  Rs.  7^65^700  a  year^ 
reserving  the  royalties  worth  Rs.  1,50^000  more.  In  1820^23 
the  perguunahs  now  forming  the  Baraset  district  were  incor- 
porated with  the  24-Pergannahs,  which  is  now  bounded  on  the 
North  by  Nuddeah,  on  the  East  by  Jessore,  on  the  South  by 
the  Sunderbunds  and  on  the  West  by  the  Hooghly.  Its  ex- 
treme breadth  from  North  to  South  is  71  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  78  miles,  the  superficial  area  being  2277  miles.  The 
whole  district  is  flat,  full  of  Jheels  one  of  which  the  Boyrah  covers 
40  square  miles,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  khals  or  tidal 
creeks.  **  In  the  Western  and  Southern  portions,  an  embank- 
ment has  been  raised  by  the  Government,  commencing  from  the 
Muneekhalee  Khal,  a  little  below  Akra  Farm,  and  extending 
along  the  bank  of  the  River  Hooghly  as  far  South  as  the  Cheeta- 
mooree  Telegraphy  thence  along  the  borders  of  the  Soonderbund 
jungle,  till  it  meets  the  Biddiaduree  River,  running  along  its 
right  bank  and  terminating  about  four  miles  to  the  East  of  the 
Dhaupa  Toll  House.*^  The  Northern  portion  is  very  rich,  but 
the  Southern  is  spoiled  by  the  Salt  water.  In  the  North-East 
immense  numbers  of  date  trees  flourish  without  any  cultivation. 

The  principal  rivers  are  "  the  Hooghly,  the  Biddiaduree,  the 
Fialee,  the  Jaboonah  or  Echamuttee,  the  Khalindee,  the  Culpu- 
tooa,  and  the  Cobbaduk/'  The  Hooghly  is  navigable  up  to 
Calcutta,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  for  ships  of  large  tonnage. 
There  is  one  passage  which  under  various  names  connects  several 
streams  leading  through  the  whole  district  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. There  is  also  another  passage  from  Joynuggur  in  Per- 
gunnah  Boreedhattee. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  running 
through  Bi\rrackpore  to  the  North -West,  the  road  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Diamond  Harbour,  from  Calcutta  to  Midnapore,  from 
Calcutta  to  Joyepore,  from  Calcutta  to  Baraset.  These  roads 
ar&  metalled.  The  principal  secondary  roads  are  **  the  road 
leading  from  Barrackpore  to  Baraset,  and  continuing  on  to  Ba- 
seerhaut,  Sjoladanah,  with  a  branch  to  Hurwa  and  Takee  on  the 
Jaboonah  River. 

"  The  road  from  Nyehatee,  nearly  opposite  Chinsurah  and 
Hooghly,  leading  partly  through  the  Nuddeah  District  and 
leading  to  Badooreah  (where  a  branch  joints  No.  1  to  Baceer- 
haut)  on  the  Jaboonah  River,  which  it  crosses  by  a  ferry  con- 
tinued on  through  Poora  Boikari,  joined  at  Ootur  Pranshuhnr, 
by  a  road  coming  from  KuUarahaut  in  District  Nuddeah  and 
from  thence  branches  off  into  three  roads,  one  leading  to  Boyrah 
and  Parooleah,  another  to  Shatkira,  Dhoolihaut,  Chandpoor 
and  PaithuUee,  and  the  third  to  Shorooleer  and  Sakduh  on  the 
Cobbaduk  River."     Mauv  of  these  are  mere  tracks,  and  there 
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are  points  of  the  district  in  which  there  are  no  means  of  oom- 
munication  except  the  tidal  khals.  The  South  of  Calcutta 
indeed  during  the  rainy  season  is  a  vast  lake,  traversed  hj 
*'  Saltees/'  boats  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  sal  tree.  '^  The  climate 
is  that  of  Bengal  generally,  healthy  and  unhealthy  according  to 
the  season.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons — the  hot, 
rainy  and  cold.  The  hot  season  commences  from  the  middle  of 
March  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the 
first  rains  set  in.  The  rainy  season  continues  till  the  end  of 
September  and  sometimes  runs  into  October.  The  remainder  of 
the  year  constitutes  the  cold  weather.'^  The  hot  season  begins  with 
the  change  of  the  monsoon.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  April 
and  part  of  May  the  heat  is  relieved  by  the  North- Westers, 
storms  of  wind  accompanied  by  lightning  and  rain.  Though 
the  heat  by  day  is  excessive  the  nights  are  comparatively  cool. 
In  July  and  August  heavy  rains  fall  and  it  is  not  till  October 
that  the  rsdn  gradually  ceases,  and  the  weather  becomes  cool 
and  agreeable.  '^  The  population  of  this  District  is  9,47,204 
souls,  the  details  of  which  are : — 

Men,       . . .     8,50,466 
Women, . .      8,12,578 

Boys,      ...     }>5J>526.      Exclusive  of  the  City  of  Cal- 
Girls,      . . .     1,28,184  j.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^        ^ 

Total,  ...    9,47,204 


*'  Of  these,  in  the  AUipoor  Division  of  the  District,  the  Hindoos 
are  about  8  to  1  of  the  Mussulmen.  In  the  Baraset  Division 
the  Mussulmen  are  about  equal,  or  a  fraction  more  than  the 
Hindoos.  The  average  per  square  mile  is  421  and  per  house 
5,40.'^  The  population  of  Calcutta  is  about  3,61,869  and  Major 
Smyth  gives  the  population  and  area  of  each  Pergunnah.  The 
population  appears  to  have  increased  from  267  per  square  mile 
in  1822  to  421  per  square  mile  in  1856.  This  indicates  pros- 
perity, but  the  prosperity  is  confined  to  the  zemindars  as  rents 
and  leases  are  insecure.  The  people  are  however  contented  with 
littie,  and  their  character  may  be  summed  up  as  Bammohun 
Boy  summed  it  ''  the  peasants  or  villagers,  who  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance from  large  towns  and  head  stations  and  courts  of  law,  are  as 
innocent,  temperate,  and  moral  in  their  conduct  as  the  people 
of  any  country  whatsoever.  The  virtues  of  this  class,  however, 
rest  at  present  chiefly  on  their  primitive  simplicity,  and  a  strong 
religious  feeling,  which  leads  th^m  to  expect  reward  or  punish- 
ment for  their  good  or  bad  conduct,  not  only  in  the  next  world 
but,  like  the  ancient  Jews,  also  in  this ;  secondly,  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  cities^  towns  or  stations,  wlio  have  much  intercoarse  with 
persons  employed  about  the  courts  of  law,  by  zemindars,  &c., 
and  with  foreigners  and  others  in  a  different  state  of  civilization, 
generally  imbibe  their  habits  and  opinions— hence  their  religi- 
ous opinions  are  shaken  without  any  other  principles  being  im« 
planted  to  supply  their  place — consequently,  a  great  portion  of 
these  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  character  to  the  former  clas9, 
and  are  very  often  even  made  tools  of  in  the  nefarious  work  of 
perjury  and  forgery ;  thirdly,  a  third  class  consists  of  persons 
who  are  in  the  employ  of  zemindars,  or  dependant  for  subsistence 
on  the  courts  of  law,  as  attorney's  clerks,  and  who  must  rely  for 
a  livelihood  on  their  shrewdness,  not  having  generally  sufficient 
means  to  enter  into  commerce  or  business/'  The  want  of  an- 
nual food  and  very  early  marriage  debilitate  the  Hindoo.  The 
Mahomedan  living  more  freely  has  a  higher  physique.  Their 
habitations  are  usually  of  mud,  sometimes  of  brushwood  plas- 
tered with  mud.  These  huts  have  no  windows  or  apertures 
except  the  doorway,  the  smoke  escaping  through  the  space  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  roof.  The  houses  are  shrouded  in  jungle 
usually  productive^  and  considered  by  the  Bengalee  necessary  to 
keep  off  the  sun  and  his  neighbour's  eyes.  Each  house  has  a 
patch  of  ground  in  whidi  a  few  vegetables  are  reared,  and  these 
with  rice  form  the  staple  food.  Occasionally  the  Bengalee  eats 
a  little  putrid  fish.  The  Mahomedan  however  affords  himself 
fowl^  kid  or  pigeon.  **  Their  dress  usually  consists  of  a  turban, 
a  cloth  fastened  round  the  loins,  and  falling  as  low  down  as  the 
knee ;  over  this  the  better  classes  wear  a  long  robe  of  cotton, 
with  a  white  scarf  tied  round  the  waist,  the  end  being  thrown 
over  the  shoulder.  The  Mussulman  wears  a  pair  of  cotton 
drawers,  white  and  sometimes  colored,  down  to  the  ankles — a  robe 
of  cotton,  which,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Hindoo,  he  buttons 
on  the  left  shoulder,  the  Hindoo  fastening  it  on  the  right — and  a 
turban  on  the  head."  The  ryot  wears  a  rag  for  decency's  sake, 
and  sometimes  a  conical  hat  made  of  palm  leaves.  ''The  dress 
of  the  females  is  very  elegant.  The  close  part  of  the  Hindoo 
female  dress  is  a  jaeket  with  half  sleeves,  whieh  fits  tight  to  the 
shape,  and  covers,  but  does  not  conceal  the  bust.  The  remainder 
of  the  dress  consists  of  a  long  piece  of  cotton  or  silk  which  is 
wrapped  round  the  middle,  and  contrived  to  fall  in  graceful 
folds,  till  it  be  below  the  ankle  on  one  leg,  while  it  shows  a  part 
of  the  other.  It  is  gathered  into  a  bunch  in  front,  and  the  upper 
end  crosses  the  breast,  and  is  thrown  forward  again  over  the 
shoulder  or  over  the  head  like  a  veil.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
usually  adorned  with  ornaments,  and  sometimes  a  jewel  is  worn 
suspended  from  the  nose.  Even  the  working  class  of  women 
have  tlieir  anklets  and  armlets  of  brass^  and  sometimes  silver/^ 
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The  Bengalee  rises  early,  and  usually  eats  three  meals^  at  9  or  10, 
at  12  or  1,  and  at  10  p.  m.  They  employ  their  lei&ttre  in  mnisiCj 
singing,  dancing  and  various  games  of  chance.  The  women 
do  all  the  in-door  work,  cooking  included.  Major  Smyth  des- 
cribes various  games  of  chance,  musical  instruments,  and  indige-* 
nous  modes  of  conveyance,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  district. 

The  agriculturists   number   2,90,176  to   60,290  of  the  con- 
suming class.  The  area  includes 

"  Cultivation,       8,78,528  acres 

Village  sites,  rivers,  jungle, 

roads,  &c.,       8,58,400    „ 

Culturable  and  fallow,    ...     2,00,512    „ 

Total,  ...  14,87,440     =    2,246  sq.  miles." 

The  staple  product  is  rice  of  which  there  are  three  kinds — Aoosh, 
Amun  and  Borah.  '*  The  first  is  sown  in  May  and  June  and 
reaped  in  August  and  September;  the  second  is  sown  in  June 
and  July  and  reaped  in  November,  December,  and  January ;  the 
third  is  sown  in  January  and  February  and  reaped  in  April  and 
May.''  The  Aoosh  and  Bora  pad4y  are  thus  cultivated.  ''  In 
the  month  of  ^  Vaisakha'  (April  and  May),  when  it  rains,  the 
plough- men  till  a  piece  of  high  ground  first,  which  is  called 
'  Khill  Bhanga,'  and  a  few  days  after,  they  till  it  again — this  is 
termed  '  dochasee/  They  then  sow  the  seed  in  '  Jyista'  (May 
and  June)  and  plough  and  harrow  the  ground  a  third  time. 
When  the  plants  grow  up,  they  harrow  the  land  once  more 
and  root  up  the  weeds.  Ten  or  twelve  ploughings  are  general 
ly  required  for  cultivating  one  beegah  of  ground,  and  one  Rupee 
per  beegah,  more  or  less,  is  expended  for  the  purpose."  **  The 
*  Amun'  paddy  is  cultivated  by  sowing  and  planting.  In 
the  month  of  '  Yaisakha'  (April  and  May),  after  a  fall  of  rain, 
tUey  plough  a  piece  of  *  Shalee  bhoomee'  or  low  land,  and  prepare 
or  granulate  the  soil  after  rain  in  '  Jyista'  (May  and  June),  and 
then  scatter  the  seeds  thereon.  When  seedlings  shoot  forth,  it 
is  called  '  caukree  tula.'  In  the  month  of  *  Asarh'  (June  and 
July)  or  '  Sravun'  (July  and  August),  they  plough  and  harrow 
the  rice  field  and  make  a  clayish  surface ;  then  transplant  those 
seedlings  therein  in  rows  of  about  a  span  apart."  The  rice  has 
four  distinct  names.  While  growing  it  is  called  paddy,  in  the 
husk  dhan,  when  shelled  aman,  and  dressed  anna.  The  rice  is  cut 
by  men  sitting  instead  of  stooping,  the  grain  being  bent  down 
by  a  bamboo  pushed  over  the  field.  '^  The  cleaning  or  husking 
of  the  rice  is  thus  done.  A^  much  as  can  be  husked  during  a 
day  is  put  into  an  earthen  pot,  to  soak  in  water  during  the  night; 
ill  the  morning  it  is  half-boiled,  and  then  spread  out  in  the  sun 
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to  di-y.  Tliis  is  done  entirely  by  women.  The  cleaning  or 
buying  is  effected  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a '  dhenki/  '^ 
This  is  a  lever  which  is  raised  and  depressed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  foot^  and  having  a  pestle  at  the  other  end  beats  the 
husk  off  the  rice.  A  maund  of  paddy  usually  yields  16  to  18 
seers  of  clean  rice.  The  thresher  if  he  parboils  the  rice 
receives  one-fourth  for  his  labour ;  if  not  one^eighth.  There 
are  numerous  modes  of  preparing  rice^  and  the  natives  make 
out  of  it  an  intoxicating  drink.  There  are  small  quantities 
of  tobacco,  gram,  oats,  wheat,  and  mustard  and  pan  and 
sugar-cane  are  grown  for  the  Calcutta  market.  Goor  is  manu- 
factured and  Indigo  grown.  The  goor  is  the  chief  native 
product  is  thus  prepared.  *'  The  date-tree,  ^  Khejur/  is  reared 
from  seed  sown  in  the  month  of  Asarh  (June  and  July).  It 
makes  its  appearance  above  ground  in  about  five  or  six  months. 
It  comes  to  perfection  in  from  four  to  six  years.  Much  de-« 
pends  on  the  soil,  saltish  land  being  most  favourable  to  its 
growth.  The  juice  is  thus  extracted :  Five  or  six  of  the  lower 
branches  on  one  side  of  the  tree  are  cut  down  (to  do  this  a  man 
climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  supporting  himself  by  a  strong 
rope,  which  he  passes  round  the  tree  and  his  own  loins,  tying 
the  ends — he  slides  the  rope  up  and  down  with  his  hands, 
planting  his  feet  firmly  against  the  tree,  and  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  body  on  the  rope— in  this  manner,  his  hands  are 
free  for  action — he  cuts  the  tree  with  an  instrument  something 
like  a  bill-hook  and  very  sharp),  and  a  flat  space  about  9 
inches  in  breadth  cleared.  The  surface  of  this  space  is  renewed 
twice,  once  in  every  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a 
longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  centre,  and  a  small  piece 
of  bamboo,  about  9  inches  long,  with  a  furrow  cut  in  it,  is 
driven  into  the  incision.  Below  the  end  of  this  bamboo,  an 
earthenware  pot  is  hung  at  sunset,  and  the  juice  runs  down 
the  furrow  into  it.  In  the  moniing,  before  sun-rise,  these  pots 
are  taken  down  and  are  generally  ifull.'^  A  tree  usually  yields 
a  maund  a  month.  The  goor  is  then  prepared  from  the  juice 
by  boiling.  "  Sugar  made  from  the  '  goor*  sells  from  7  to  8 
Kupees  per  maund.  The  'goor'  is  sold  to  Sugar  Factories, 
both  European  and  Native,  in  the  vicinity,  who  manufacture 
sugar  from  it  and  it  is  also  exported  to  Calcutta.  An  in- 
toxicating liquor  called  'toddy'  is  made  from  the  juice  by 
fermentation.  In  November  and  December  it  requires  from 
8  to  10  seers  of  juice  to  make  1  seer  of  '  goor,'  in  January 
and  February  6  to  8  seers,  and  in  March  and  April  5  to  6 
seers,  and  from  20  to  25  seers  of  sugar  are  manufactured  from 
a  maund  of  'goor'  of  the  avcra*j;c  kind."  The  natives  make 
sugar  by  expressing  the  tteaele  from  the  goor  in  bags.     Tlio 
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remainder  is  put  into  opened  mouthed  pots  vith  a  hole  at  tl.e 
bottom.  A  little  milk  and  water  is  sprinkled  to  clarify  the 
sugar  and  in  about  twenty^five  days  all  the  moisture  has  run 
off.  The  remainder  is  sugar.  Pan  is  usually  cultivated  on  stiff 
land  and  the  garden  is  covered  in^  watered  and  manured  with 
oil-cake.  Five  cottahs  covered  with  pan  cost  Rs.  86.4,  and 
yield  about  Rs.  180,  or  deducting  the  expense  of  labour  the 
work  being  done  by  the  proprietor's  family,  the  returns  are 
about  500  per  cent,  on  outlay.  There  are  three  crops  a  year. 
Tobacco.  "  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Distriet  is  of  two  kinds, 
viz,  Hinglee  and  Mandhatha,  the  former  is  the  best.  Light 
soil  is  usually  selected,  which  is  ploughed  weekly  for  eight 
months,  from  February  to  September.  The  seed  is  sown  in  a 
nursery  and  transplanted  about  the  end  of  September,  each 
plant  being  18  inches  apart,  llie  tops  and  suckers  are  broken 
off  in  November  and  December,  to  prevent  their  running  to  seed,, 
and  the  leaves  are  collected  in  January.  The  produce  of  a 
beegah  is  from  12  to  14  maunds.  The  leaves  are  spread  out 
for  three  or  four  days  on  the  ground,  night  and  day ;  they  are 
then  strung  on  a  string,  and  hung  within  the  house,  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  smoke  for  a  month,  and  in  March  are  made  up 
into  bundles  of  li  maunds  each,  and  sold."  Tobacco  costs 
about  Rs.  23  per  beegah  and  yields  about  Rs.  85-2.  Sugar- 
cane. ''  A  rich  soil  is  selected,  and  high  enough  to  be  above  the 
usual  water  mark  of  the  rainy  season.  The  field  is  ploughed 
10  or  12  times  and  manured.  Cuttings  of  the  cane  are  plant- 
ed borizontaily  in  the  ground  in  March,  about  18  inches 
apart,  which  sprout  up  in  a  month.  In  July  and  August 
{'  Shrabun')  the  plants  are  about  8  feet  high,  when  they  are 
tied  up  three  or  four  together  witb  their  own  leaves,  to  prevent 
their  being  blown  over.  K  there  is  no  rain  in  September  or 
October,  it  is  necessary  to  water  them.  The  canes  are  cut  in 
January  and  February  and  the  juice  is  extracted  by  a  mill.'' 
The  cost  of  a  beegah  of  sugar-cane  is  about  Rs.  18  and  the 
produce  abont  Rs.  30. 

The  plough  is  very  light,  only  scratching  the  grotmd.  It  is 
drawn  by  cattle  whose  tails  the  ploughman  takes  in  one  hand 
while  he  guides  the  plough  with  the  other.  The  harrow  "  con- 
sists of  a  bamboo  split  in  two  and  joined  across  by  smaller 
pieces  of  18  inches  to  2  feet  long,  in  the  form  of  a  ladder.''  The 
rake  resembles  the  English  harrow ;  the  reaping-hook  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  England,  but  large  short-handled  hoes  called 
phowrah,  and  khoodal,  and  take  the  place  of  the  English  hoe 
and  spade.  A  complete  set  of  farming  implements  is  worth 
about  Rs.  4-2-6,  the  plough,  phowrah  and  khoodal  being  worth 
respectively  one  rupee,  ten  annas,  and  twelve  annas.    The  most 
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common  trees  arc  the  bamboo^  mango,  cocoanut,  palmyra, 
betelnut,  tamarind,  date,  neem,  bale  tree,  cotton  tree,  gab 
(used  as  a  dye)  babool,  bur,  castard-a]>ple,  plantain,  and  others. 

The  vegetables  are  "ginger,  turmeric,  onions,  i3eo:un,  swoet 
potatoe,  radishes,  kumrah,  meeta  kumrah  or  puni])kin,  scni, 
sorrel,  karellah,  oorcha,  turboojor  water- melon,  cncmuber,  peas, 
ole,  garlick,  carrots,  french-beans,  and  an  cndloss  varietur  of 
mosalas,  tarkari  and  sag,  which  are  used  in  seasoning  the  food 
of  the  natives/'  The  wild  animals  arc  the  leopard,  hog,  deer, 
wild-cat,  muagoose,  jackal,  and  fox,  bnt  the  tiger  sometimes 
makes  an  incursion  from  the  Sunderbimds,  and  the  rhinoceros 
is  found  occasionally  in  Pergunnah  Dholoapoor.  The  game 
consists  of  "the  hare,  jungle  fowl  on  the  borders  of  the  Soonder- 
bunds,  wild  ducks  and  teal  of  all  kinds,  snipe,  and  a  few  quail," 
The  fish  are  numerous,  including  the  mango,  mullet,  bhektoe, 
failsah,  rooee  and  others.  The  domestic  animals  are  all  in- 
ferior, but  include  cows,  sheep,  goats,  bullocks  and  buffalos. 
Ducks,  fowls  and  pigeons  are  reared  by  Mussalmans.  The 
district  contains  no  minerals  of  any  kind. 

The  commerce  of  the  district  comprises  rice,  goor,  pan,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  cloths,  silk,  mats,  curds,  vegetables,  fish,  and 
pottery.     Almost  all  the  traffic  is  carried  by  water. 

Accounts  are  kept  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  but  the  cowrie 
currency  is  thus  calculated  : — 

4  Cowries,      =     1   Gundah. 
20Gundahs,    =     1  Pun. 
4  Puns,  =     1  Anna. 

The  standard  of  weight  is  the  tola  of  180  grains.  The  standard 
seer  is  80  tolas,  and  the  standard  maund  lbs.  100  troy.  The 
maund  for  weighing  salt  is  2i  per  cent,  heavier  than  the  bazar 
maund.  In  parts  of  the  district  other  weights  are  used.  Liquids 
are  sold  everywhere  by  weight  in  seers. 

The  linear  measure  originated  thus  : —       ^ 

5  Fingers'  breadths,    =     1  Palm. 

6  Palms,  =     1  Hath. 
Which  in  square  measure  becomes 

20  Gundahs,  =     1  Chittack. 

16  Chittacks,  =     1  Cottah. 

20  Cottahs,  =     1  Beegah. 

The  standard  beegah  of  the  district  used  for  the  survey  is 
16O0  square  yards. 

The  native  usually  tells  time  by  the  length  of  his  shadow 
but  he  divides  the  day  thus  : — 

2  G 
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15  Namesh, 

— 

Kastah. 

15  Kastah, 

mmZ 

Pol. 

60  Pols, 

Dundo. 

2  Dundo, 

— 

Mohoteek. 

15  Mohoteek, 

! : 

Day  of  12  hours. 

The  seasons  are  six — Greeshoo,  Bursha,  Shurut,  Heymunt, 
Seesheer  and  Busunto. 

"The  District  comprizes  two  grand  Divisions,  viz.  Allipoor 
and  Baraset,  and  contains  48  Pergunnahs.  Of  these  37  are 
Jfona-fide  Ferganuaihs,  the  remaining  11  consist  of  vUlages  scat- 
tered over  these  37,  which,  when  collected  together, -obtain  a 
Pergunnah  name.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  the  Ci^ 
of  Calcutta  and  the  adjoining  Government  Estate  of  Punchaniin- 
•gram,  neither  of  which  come  under  this  denomination/'  The 
Alipore  Division  contains  1,036  square  miles.  The  Bara:?^ 
Division  contains  1,241  square  miles  or  altogether  2,277  square 
miles  containing  4,450  village  Circuits.  Major  Smyth  describes 
the  tenure,  and  observes  that  the  Zemindar  usually  lets  land  at 
from  12  As.  to  1  Re.  4  As.  per  beegah,  but  the  ryot  pays  from 
one  rupee  to  fi^e.  His  house  at  starting  costs  him  Ks.  15,  and 
his  agricultural  implements,  bullocks  and  furniture  17-2.  The 
cost  of  working  his  nine  beegahs  is  Rs.  41  a  year,  and  the  pro- 
fits about  Rs.  26-2.  The  return  is  large  as  a  percentage, 
but  be  pays  37i  per  cent,  on  the  capital  absorbed  in  setting  him- 
self  up.  A  yeoman  however  with  a  small  capital  renting  30 
beegahs  makes  125  rupees  a  year.  "  This  farmer,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rent  he  has  to  pay  to  the  Zemindar,  which  is  nearly  half 
of  his  expenditure,  and  having  no  interest  to  pay,  clears  57  per 
cent,  on  his  expenditure.  The  interest  would  have  been  83 
Rupees.  Out  of  his  proceeds,  he  has  to  pay  his  religious  fees, 
which  cannot  be  estimated,  and  his  barber.     Farms  vary  from 

8  or  9  beegahs  up  to  150  beegahs :  thiere  may  be  a  few  above 
this  area.'' 

Major  Smyth  proceeds  lo  descrihe  Calcutta.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  7*80  square  miles,  and  the  population  according  to  Mr. 
Simm's  estimate  is  3,61,369.  There  are  13,120  pucka  houses, 
and  49,445  kutcha.  There  are  265  places  of  worship,  167  of  which 
are  Hindoo,  74  Mussalman,  1  Jewish,  1  Armenian,  1  Greek, 
1  Chinese,  and  the  remainder  different  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians.    "  There  are  1,043  tanks,  29  public  buildings  and  oflSces, 

9  buildings  belonging  to  charitable  institutions,  5  burial  grounds, 
and  20  bazars  or  markets.  'J  he  total  length  of  the  public  roads 
is  125  miles.  The  highest  part  of  the  town  in  Clive  Street,  op- 
posite Cotton  Street,  is  30  63  feet  above  the  zero  of  the  Tide 
Gauge  at  Kyd's  Dock-yard  at  Kidderpoor,  and  the  lowest  part 
in  Muchooa  Bazar   Street  is  1801  feet  above  the  same  datum. 
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Calcutta  has  extensive^  irregalar,  and  thickly. peopled  euburbs. 
In  1717  the  Company  purchased  38  villages  about  Calcutta, 
-which  now  form  these  suburbs.  Punchanuugram,  which  name 
i^ould  lead  tp  the  supposition  that  50  had  been  purchased,  is 
situated  North,  East  and  South  of  Calcutta,  and  comprises  an 
Area  of  23*17  square  miles.  They  extend  2^  miles  North,  2f 
miles  East,  and  2|  miles  South  of  the  boundary  of  the  town 
itself,  and  are  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
IVIajor  Smyth  adds  facts  of  all  kinds  about  each  Pergunnabi  and 
Bopplies  the  following  statistics  of  the  Survey: — 


iai 
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THE  MUTINIES. 
Parliamentary  Blue  Books. 

The  Governor  General  in  Couneil  on  the  7fch  February,   1857 
forwards  to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  correspondence  relative  to  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  created  amongst  the  men  attached  to  the 
depot  of  musketry  at  Dum-Dum  consequent  on  a  report  having 
reached  them  that  the  grease  used  in  the  arsenal  for  preparing 
the  cartridges  for  the  Enfield  Rifles  was  composed  of  the  fat  of 
"  pigs"  and  of  "  cows.''     The  men  were  appeased  by  an  order 
permitting  them  to  receive  the  cartridges  without  grease,  and  to 
apply  with  their  own  hands  whatever  mixture  they  might  prefer. 
As  service  ammunition  required  to  be  greased  with  some  sub  • 
stance  that  would  be  durable,  experiments  were  ordered  to  be 
made  at  Meernt,  where  H.  M/s  60th  Rifles  were  stationed,  to 
ascertain  the  best  ingredients  for  greasing  the  cartridges,  with 
reference  both  to  the  feelings  of  the  native  soldiery  and  to 
the  requirements  of  the  service.     The  matter  was  fully  explain- 
ed to  the  men  both  at  Barrackpore  and  at  Dum-Dum,  and  they 
appeared  perfectly  satisfied ;  but  the  Governor  General  recom- 
mended to  the  Home  Authorities  not  to  send  ready-made  am« 
munition  from  England.     The  Court  of  Directors  on  the  8th 
April  approve  the  proceedings,  and  assent  to  the  recommenda* 
tion.     They  send  a  Memorandum  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
Stores,  stating  that  the  grease  used  in  making  up  cartridges 
forwarded  to  India  is  composed  of  five  parts  tallow ;  five  parts 
fitearine ;  and  one  part  wax.     The  composition  of  the  tallow  it- 
self, he  cannot  explain,  but  there  is  no  hog's  lard  in  it. 

On  the  8th  April,  the  Governor  General  reports  that  the  Se- 
poys  at  Barrackpore  have  objected  to  the  paper  of  the  rifle 
cartridges,  and  that  a  special  Court  of  Enquiry  was  held  at 
that  station  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  objections.  The 
proceedings  recorded  show  that  the  unfounded  suspicion  of  the 
sepoys  that  the  cartridges  were  greased  with  the  fat  of  pigs  and 
cows  could  not  be  removed ;  and  as  no  composition  free  from 
grease  appeared  to  answer  the  required  purpose,  the  sepoys 
were  allowed  to  tear  off  the  end  of  the  cartridge  with  their  left 
hand,  instead  of  biting  it  off.  This  altered  mode  of  loading  was 
also  made  applicable  to  the  ordinary  percussion  musket  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  recommends  that  if  the  new  plan  is  found 
to  be  as  effective  as  the  old  practice  of  biting  the  end  off,  the 
change  may  be  introduced  in  Her  Majesty's  Regiments  in  India. 
On  the  same  date  the  Governor  General  in  Council  reports  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the 
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dismissal  of  the  whole  of  the  native  officers^  non^commissioDed 
officers,  and  sepoys  of  the  19th  Regiment  of  Native  Infantry 
who  were  present  with  the  Regiment  at  Berbampore  on  the  26Ui 
of  February  last,  when  that  Regiment  committed  an  act  of  ma- 
tiny  in  refusing  to  obey  their  officefs,  and  in  forcibly  possessing 
themselves  of  their  arms.  The  ill  feeling  showed  itself  at  Bei* 
hampore  towards  the  end  of  February.  The  men  refused  to  receive 
the  new  cartridges,  alleging  that  the  paper  of  which  they  were 
made  was  of  two  sorts,  and  was  said  to  be  greased  with  cow's 
and  pig*s  fat.  The  Governor  General  on  the  27th  March  re^ 
corded  a  Minute,  concurred  in  -  by  the  Members  of  Council, 
stating  the  grounds  for  disbanding  the  19th  Regiment.  After 
narrating  the  principal  facts  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the 
men  of  that  Regiment  when  it  mutinied,  the  Governor  Generd 
says  that ''  from  the  moment  when  the  ntain  facts  of  the  outbreak 
were  established,  it  was  clear  that  no  penalty  fthort  of  disband- 
ment  would  meet  the  case.  Additional  guilt  might  possibly,  by 
closer  enquiry,  be  fixed  upon  individuals  as  instigators  or  ring- 
leaders, and  to  these  additional  punishment  might  be  found  to 
be  due ;  but  the  open  refusal  of  the  whole  Regiment  to  obey 
orders,  the  seizure  of  arms  with  violence,  and  a  tumultuous  but 
combined  resistance  of  the  authority  of  its  officers  with  arms 
loaded,  is  an  offence  for  which  any  punishment  less  than  dismis- 
sal  from  the  service  of  the  State  would  be  inadequate :  mutiny 
80  open  and  defiant  cannot  be  excused  by  any  sensitiveness  of 
religion  or  caste,  by  fear  of  coercion,  or  by  the  seductions  and 
deceptions  of  others.  It  must  be  met  promptly  and  unhesitating- 
ly, and  without  the  delay  of  a  day  more  than  may  be  necessary. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  resolved  by  the  Governor  General  in 
Council,  that  the  19th  Regiment  shall  be  disbanded  immediately, 
and  that  the  disbandment  shall  take  place  at  Barrackpore.  In 
accordance  with  this  resolution,  the  Regiment  was  ordered  down 
to  Barrackpore,  where,  on  the  31st  ultimo  it  was  disbanded. 
The  men  were  disarmed,  paid  up  and  marched  to  Fulta  Ghaut. 
Major  General  Hearsey  carried  into  efiect  this  resolution  of  the 
Government,  and  is  praised  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
he  performed  this  most  difficult  and  trying  task  entrusted  to 
him.'-'  And  the  Governor  General  hopes,  that  the  '* severe  mea- 
sures, which  he  has  been  compelled  to  adopt  will  have  the  effect 
of  convincing  the  Native  Troops,  that  they  will  only  bring  ruin 
on  themselves  by  failing  in  their  duty  to  the  State  and  in  obedi* 
ence  to  their  officers.^^  A  General  Order  containing  the  decision 
of  the  Governor  General  upon  the  offence  which  the  19th  R^ 
ment  had  committed,  and  its  disbandment  in  consequence,  W8» 
issued  and  read  to  that  corps  and  the  other  troops  on  parade  on 
that  occasioo* 
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On  the  same  day,  the  8th  April,  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  farther  reports  that  on  the  29th  March,  Mungul  Pandy, 
a  sepoy  of  the  34th  Regiment  N.  I.  at  Barrackpore  having 
armed  himself  with  a  sword,  and  loaded  musket,  fired  at 
laeutenant  Baugh,  the  Adjutant  of  the-  corps,  and  shot  his 
horse.  Lieutenant  Baugh  fired  his  pistol  and  missed  the  man, 
who  then  attacked  the  officer  with  his  sword,,  and  wounded  him 
in  the  hand.  The  Sergeant  Major  of  the  corps  who  went  to 
liieutenant  Bangh's  assistance,  was  also  wounded  by  the  sepoy. 
Major  General  Hearsey  arrested  the  man  himself;  and  in  sub- 
mitting the  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Enquiry  reported  his  own 
pitrt  in  the  transaction.  He  was  warned  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  March,  by  one  of  his  Orderlies  that  the  sepoys  were 
turning  out  on  their  parade.  He  immediately  rode  with  his 
two  sons  to  the  parade,,  and  found  the  mutineer  walking  up 
and  down.  He  ordered  the  Guard  to  arrest  him,  which  they 
delayed  doing.  He  then  rode  towards  the  mutineer  followed 
by  the  Guard;  Mungul  Pandy  fired,  and  the  Guard  hearing  the 
whistle  of  the  bullet  bent  to  avoid  it.  The  mutineer  then  fired 
at  himself,  and  fell  with  a  superficial  wound  and  his  clothes 
on  fire.  He  was  secured  and  sent  to  Hospital.  On  the  9th 
April  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  conduct  of  Shaik  Pultoo,  a 
sepoy  of  the  34th  N.  I.  who  assisted  in  saving  Lieutenant 
Baugh's  life,  was  made  a  Havildar  on  the  spot>  and  recommend- 
ed for  the  order  of  merit.  His  statement  contains  the  facts. 
"  The  sepoy  Mungul  Pandy,  about  4  o'<;lock  p.  m.  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  29th  March,  was  straggling  backwards  and  forwards 
in  front  of  the  quarter  guard  armed  with  a  musket  and  sword, 
he  had  on  hi»  red  jacket  and  regimental  cap,  endeavouring  to 
excite  the  men  of  the  Regiment  to  mutiny ;  some  one  told  the 
Sergeant  Major  of  this,  and  he  came  towards  the  quarter  guard, 
asking  the  Jemadar  of  that  guard  where  Mungul  Pandy  was,  and 
why  he  did  not  confine  him.  Mungul  Pandy  then  fired  at  the 
Sergeant  Major,,  but  missed  him ;  he  reloaded ;  the  Sergeant 
Major,  being  alarmed,  ran  into  the  quarter  guard,  and  asked 
the  Jemadar  why  he  did  not  arrest  Mungul  Pandy  who  ha  I  re- 
loaded his  musket,  and  told  him  to  send  and  let  the  Adjutant 
know  what  had  occurred  on  the  parade  ground.  Shortly  after 
this  the  Adjutant,  on  horse  back,  arrived,  and  asked  the  Jemadar 
where  the  sepoy  with  the  arms  was,  and  why  he  had  not  secured 
him ;  the  Jemadar  gave  no  reply,  but  I  pointed  him  out.  Mun- 
gul Pandy  was  then  standing  in  front  of  the  quarter  guard. 
Just  as  I  spoke  he  fired  at  the  Adjutant,  and  wounded  his  horse. 
The  Adjutant  then  pulled  out  a  pistol  and  said, "  that  man  will  kill 
me,  he  is  loading  again."  I  said,  "  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
killed,  for  I  am  with  you.^'     The  Adjutant  then,  with  pistol  iu. 
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lus  hand  rushed  towards  Mungul  Pandy,  who,  on. seeing  this 
did  not  finish  loading  his  mnsket^  and  commenced  retreating. 
The  Sergeant  Major  and  I  followed  the  Adjutant  as  qnidt  as  we 
could.  The  Adjutant,  when  within  twenty  pacea^  fired  at 
Mungul  Pandy,  but  missed  him ;  when  the  Adjutant  reached 
him,  Mungul  Pandy  drew  his  sword  and  wofunded  him 
severely.  By  this  time  the  Sergeant  Major  came  np^  he  also  was 
wounded  severely.  I  then  came  up,  and  stretched  out  my  hand 
to  stop  Mungul  Pandy,  who  was  following  the  Adjutant,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Take  care,  do  not  strike  the  Adjutant."  He  aimed 
a  blow  at  the  Adjutant's  neck,  which  I  received  on  my  right  hand ; 
I  then  seized  him  round  with  my  left  arm  ;  the  Adjutant  and 
Sergeant  Major  then  got  away.  I  then  called  out  to  the 
Quarter  Guard  to  come  and  make  Mungul  Fandy  a  prisoner, 
and  told  the  Jemadar  Issurie  Pandy,  who  commanded  the  Guard 
to  send  four  men,  and  take  him ;  that  I  had  hold  of  him  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  hurt  any  one  ;  they  did  not  come,  but 
abused  me  as  also  did  the  Jemadar,  and  said  that  if  I  did  not 
let  Mungul  Pandy  go  they  would  shoot  me.  Being  wounded,  I 
was  obliged  to  let  him  go.  While  I  was  holding  Mungul  Pandy, 
several  men  of  the  Quarter  Guard  followed  the  Adjutant  and 
Sergeant  Major,  beating  them  with  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets." 

On  the  6th  April  the  Native  General  Court  Martial  assembled 
for  the  trial  of  Mungul  Pandy.  Fourteen  native  officers  besides 
the  President  was  present.  The  evidence  given  at  the  trial  con- 
firmed Shaik  Pultoo's  story,  with  the  addition  that  the  accused 
was  a  man  of  good  character.  Fourteen  officers  found  him 
guilty  and  eleven  voted  death.  He  was  executed  on  the  8th 
April. 

Major  General  Hcarsey  on  the  6th  April,  in  forwarding  a 
Divisional  Order  issued  by  him,  notifying  the  promotion  of  Shaik 
Pultoo  to  be  Havildar,  recommended  that  the  order  of  merit  be 
bestowed  on  him,  and  that  the  energetic  and  gallant  conduct  of 
Lieutenant  Baugh  and  Sergeant  Hewson  be  noticed  in  General 
Orders.  The  Governor  General,  on  the  10th  April,  remarks 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Major  General  commanding 
the  Division  to  make  the  promotion,  which  can  proceed  only 
from  the  Government  of  India,  and  therefore  should  not  liave 
appeared  in  a  Divisional  Order  without  the  sanction  of 
Goverumcnt.  But  as  the  promotion  has  been  announced  and 
the  distinction  is  richly  deserved  by  Shaik  Pultoo  it  ia  con- 
firmed. The  recommendation  of  Shaik  Pultoo  for  the  order 
of  merit  will  come  before  the  Government  in  the  ordinary  way 
through  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  proposal  to  pubhA 
a   General   Order  on   Lieutenant  Baugh  and  Sergeant  Mi^or 
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Hewson  is  rejected.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  greatly 
admires  the  determination  and  courage  shown  by  those  officers, 
but  thinks  it  undesirable  that  the  sepoys  should  be  led  to 
think  the  achierement  extraordinary,  or  that  the  affair  should 
be  paraded  at  all. 

On  the  14tb  April  Government  with  reference  to  trials  then 
going  on  at  Barrackpore,  requested  the  Commander-in-Chief  to 
empower  General  Hearsey  to  confirm  all  sentences  on  native 
commissioned  officers.  On  the  16th  April,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  replies  that  he  has  not  the  power  (vide  Act  7th,  Vic. 
Chap.  18.)  On  the  18th  April  Government  reply  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  power  under  73rd  Article  of  War ;  and  on 
the  20th  April,  the  Commander-in-Chief  confirmed  the  sentence 
passed  on  Issuree  Pandy,  Jemadar,  34th  B^gimcnt,  and  a  war- 
rant was  despatched  authorizing  the  General  to  confirm  such  sen- 
tences. This  man  was  tried  on  the  10th  April  for  having,  at  Bar- 
rackporeon  the  29th  March,  1857,  "he  beings  then  in  command 
of  the  quarter-guard  of  his  Regiment,  not  used  his  utmost  or 
any  endeavours  to  suppress  a  mutiny  begun  by  Mungul  Pandy, 
sepoy  of  the  Regiment,  the  said  sepoy  having  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  day,  gone  out  into  the  parade  ground  in  front  of  and 
near  to  the  quarter  guard  of  the  Regiment  armed  with  a  sword 
and  musket,  and  then  and  there  used  words  to  excite  the  men 
of  the  Regiment  to  come  forth  and  join  him  in  resistance  to 
lawful  authority ;  and  having  then  and  there  on  the  parade- 
ground  and  near  to  the  quarter-guard  of  the  Regiment,  dis- 
charged  his  loaded  musket  at  Sergeant  Major  James  Thornton 
Hewson  and  Lieutenant  Bempde  Henry  Baugh  of  the  34th 
Regt.  N.  I.,  and  then  and  there,  with  a  sword,  struck  and 
severely  wounded  them,  and  to  the  said  Jemadar  not  having 
taken  any  measure  to  arrest  and  confine  the  said  sepoy  through- 
out the  aforesaid  occurrences,  nor  to  assist  the  said  Lieutenant 
Baugh  and  Sergeant  Major  Hewson,  and  he  the  said  Jemadar, 
having  moreover,  then  and  there,  discouraged  and  interfered  to 
prevent  any  sepoys  of  liis  guard  from  going  to  their  assistance, 
and  for  disobedience  of  the  lawful  command  of  his  superior 
officers,  in  not  having  advanced  with  his  guard  to  rescue  the 
Sergeant  and  capture  the  aforesaid  sepoy,  Mungul  Pandy,  when, 
shortly  after  the  occurrences  set  forth  in  the  first  charge,  he 
was  ordered  to  do  so  by  Brevet  Colonel  S.  G.  Wheler,  Com- 
manding the  34th  Regt.  N.  I.'*  It  was  proved  in  evidence  re- 
ported at  length  that  the  Jemadar  though  commanded  to  assist 
in  arresting  Mungul  Pandy  did  not,  and  refused  to  allow  three 
sepoys  who  wished  to  go  to  move.  He  was  found  guilty,  twelve 
officers  out  of  fourteen  voting  for  death.  He  was  executed  on 
the  21st  April. 
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In  a  subsequent  Court  of  Enquiry  held  on  the  17th  April 
with  closed  doors  it  was  stated  by  Durriou  Singh,  Jemadar, 
84th  N.  I.  that  on  the  26th  of  January,  there  was  a  halt  of  the 
three  Companies  which  went  to  Chittagong  at  Calcutta  near 
the  fort.  Subadar  Major  Ramlall  of  his  Regiment  vas^ 
on  guard  at  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  at  Allipore.  On  that  day 
the  Guard  was  renewed  and  returned  to  Barrackpore.  The  Suba- 
dar  Major  Ramlall,  and  Subadar  Muddeh  Khan  and  Subadar 
Lalla  Gopal  and  Jamadar  Lalla  Gunness,  sent  for  the  Moonshee 
of  the  Regiment,  and  had  a  letter  written  and  sent  off  to  Rajah 
Maun  Sing.  Ramlall  Subadar  Major,  came  to  Durriou  Singes 
guard,  which  was  at  the  Treasury,  on  the  day  that  the  guards  were 
relieved.  He  arrived  about  10  o'clock^  and  remained  till  12, 
talking  in  a  treasonable  manner, .  loud  enough  for  all  the  men 
to  hear,  telling  them  what  they  were  ta  do^  and  that  he  was 
going  off  to  Barrackpore  and  could  not  remain  there  to  conduct 
matters.  The  treasonable  matters  talked  about  were  the  cartridges 
and  a  refusal  to  serve  any  longer.  1  he  plan  was  with  the  fear 
Regiments  and  three  Companies  going  to  Chittagong,  to  seize 
the  fort.  The  King  of  Oude  was  to  assist,  as  also  the  Calcutta 
Militia,  and  the  sepoy's  pay  was  to  be  raised  to  10  Rupees 
a  month.  On  the  15th  April,  a  special  Court  of  Enquiry 
was  assembled  at  Barrackporo  to  receive  the  evidence  of  the 
European  officers  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  34>th  N.  I. 

Brevet  Colonel  S.  G.  Wheler  deposed — Regarding  the  seven 
Companies  at  Regimental  Head  Quarters,. he  was  of  opinion  that 
since  the  latter  end  of  January  last,  the  men  have  been  more 
or  less  in  an  excited  state  on  account  of  the  new  rifle  car- 
tridges, and  they  have  shown  this  feeling  both  secretly  and 
openly  on  some  occasions.  In  the  latter  end  of  January  several 
Bungalows  were  burnt  down,  amongst  others  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Bungalow.  A  general  parade  took  place  on  the  9th 
February,  when  the  subj^ect  of  the  cartridge  paper  waa  explain- 
ed to  the  men  by  the  General.  That  explanation  seemed  to 
quiet  the  men  a  good  deal  for  the  time.  From  all  that  has  oc- 
curred, he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Regi- 
ment to  coerce  and  resist  the  Government,  and  that  the  feeling 
in  the  Regiment  was  decidedly  bad ;  but  that  now  the  men  ap- 
peared to  be  very  much  frightened.  His  distrust  extended  only 
to  Hindoos. 

Captain  W.  W.  Aubert,  34th  N.  I.,  deposed  that  between 
May  last  year,  (when  he  returned  from  Furlough,)  and  the  date 
of  his  entering  upon  his  appointment  at  Barrackpore,  he  ob- 
served a  great  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  men  towards 
their  European  officers.  For  instance,  he  frequently  noticed, 
when  he  went  to  the  lines  on  duty  and  in  uniform,  that  the 
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znen  did  not  stand  np  and  salute  him ;  a  mark  of  disrespect  for 
^hich  he  punished  the  men  of  hi&  own  Company^  and  reported 
those  of  other  Companies.  Again  when  the  Regiment  was  com- 
ing down  hy  water  in  October  and  November  last  year,  it 
encountered  a  severe  gale  in  which  three  boats  were  wrecked, 
but  not  a  single  sepoy  came  forward  voluntarily  to  assist  the 
Suropean  officers  in  getting  their  boats  out  of  danger.  His 
distrust  extended  only  to  Brahmins. 

Ensign  F.  E.  A.  Chamier,  Interpreter  and  Quarter  Master, 
deposed  that  the  native  officers  and  men  were  generally  disres- 
pectful towards  their  European  officers.  He  would  not  trust 
the  Hindoos. 

Captain  C.  C.  Drury  depo<*ed  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
men,  the  general  feeling  of  the  Regiment  was  very  good  indeed. 
Had  found  sepoys  less  respectful,  but  believed  it  arose  from  the 
lax  state  of  discipline. 

Lieut.  A.  C.  Buubury  thought  the  feeling  of  the  Regiment 
good.  The  Court  were  of  opinion  that  the  Sikhs  and  Mussul- 
mans were  trustworthy,  but  not  the  Hindoos.  On  17th  April 
the  Court  re-assembled,  and  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  B.  H.  Baugh 
deposed  that  he  did  qot  exactly  know  what  might  be  the  present 
feeling  of  the  native  officers  and  men  of  the  Regiment,  but 
their  conduct  hitherto  had  caused  him  to  distrust  them.  About 
two  months  ago,  the  men  were  ordered  to  be  paraded  in  their 
Hindoostanee  clothes,  in  order  that  the  new  cartridges 
might  be  shown  to  them ;  their  conduct  on  that  occasion  was 
most  unruly  and  insubordinate.  Moreover  their  conduct  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  on  him  was  such  that  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  his  conviction  that  all  of  them  were  cognizant 
of  what  was  going  to  take  place,  fully  prepared  for  what  did  take 
place,  and  all  more  or  less  implicated.  On  questioning  some  of  the 
men  a  day  or  two  afterwards  as  to  where  they  were  on  the 
occasion  referred  to  futile  and  confused  answers  were  returned. 
He  would  rely  on  the  Mussulmans  and  Sikhs.  Noticed  a  change 
in  the  regiment  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  Rifle  Depots. 

Lieut,  and  Brevet  Capt.  A.  S.  Allen  believed  that  the 
Regiment  had  shewn  no  symptoms  of  disloyalty  as  sepoys,  had 
tried  to  save  him  on  the  29th  March,  and  one  man  revealed 
a  combination  of  all  the  Regiments  at  Barrackpore.  Would 
have  as  much  confidence  in  the  34th  Native  Infantry  as  in 
any  native  Regiment. 

Lieut.  J.  T.  Liscombe  deposed  that  he  considered  the  Regi- 
ment to  be  in  a  disaffected  state  as  on  going  down  to  the 
lines  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  March  he  saw  the  whole  of 
the  men  there  looking  on  at  the  armed  mutineer^  and  not 
attempting  to  seize  him. 
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The  Court  upon  the  additional  evidence  before  thenij  adhere 
to  their  former  opinion. 

On  the  29th  April  Major  General  Hearaey  presented  to  Govern- 
ment a  Petition  from  the  three  Companies  of  the  34th  Regi- 
ment N.  I.  stationed  at  Chittagong^  expressive  of  the  exceeding 
abhorrence  with  which  they  have  viewed  the  recent  disgraceful 
conduct  of  some  of  their  comrades  at  Regimental  Head  Quarters 
at  Barraekpore,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  to  assure  the  Go- 
vernment of  their  own  faithful  and  loyal  feelings  towar4s  the 
State.  On  the  ^9th  March  there  were  in  the  34th  Regiment  335 
Brahmins,  237  Chuttrees,  231  Hindoos  of  lower  caste,  12  Chris- 
tians (two  of  them  sepoys)  200  Mussulmans  and  74  Scikhs. 

On  the  30th  April  the  Governor  General  records  his  opinion 
that  the  Regiment  must  be  disbanded.  The  disbandmeut  to  be 
so  far  tempered  as  that  those  of  all  ranks  who  were  manifestly 
absent  from  the  lines  on  the  29th  of  March,  shall  be  exempted 
from  it^  as  also  those  who  upon  that  or  any  other  recent  occa- 
sion have  shown  attachment^  and  fidelity  to  their  officers  and  to 
the  State.  But  the  Governor  General  sees  no  possibility  of 
drawing  a  line  of  separation  between  creeds,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
decision  given  by  the  special  Court  of  Euquiry,  and  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  Sikhs  and  Mussulmans  who  were 
present,  from  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Hindoos. 
It  would  be  impolitic  and  dangerous  to  attempt  it.  Mr.  Dorin 
concurs.  General  J.  Low  concurs,  and  while  fearing  some  good 
men  may  be  involved  in  the  order,  thinks  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  important  to  avoid  any  act  which  could  be  sujqposcd  by 
the  Indian  community  to  indicate  that  Government  is  nK>re  in- 
dulgent towards  certain  classes  of  men  among  its  native  soldiers 
than  it  is  to  any  other  class  on  the  score  of  their  religion.  Mr. 
Grant  concurs  deeming  the  punishment  even  lenient.  Mr.  B. 
Peacock  concurs,  but  would  extend  the  penalty  to  certain  indi* 
viduals  exempted  by  the  Governor  General.  In  subsequent 
correspondence  the  exemptions  are  upheld.  On  the  4th  May, 
1857,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  in  a  General  Order  re* 
capitulates  the  facts,  and  sentences  the  Regiment  with  exceptions 
to  disbanding.     The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  the  6th  May. 

On  the  3d  April  the  Military  Secretary  informed  Major 
General  Hearsey  that  Colonel  S.  G.  Wheler,  Commanding  3-Ith 
N.  I.  had  of  late  held  language  to  the  men  of  his  Regiment, 
indicating  that  it  was  his  expectation  that  they  would,  sooner 
or  later,  be  converted  to  Christianity,  and  that  he  has  lately 
addressed  them  on  religious  subjects,  and  requested  informa* 
tion.  In  reply  Brigadier  C.  Grant  stated  that  he  knew  only  one 
occasion  on  which  Col.  Wheler  had  addressed  the  men,  and  on 
that  one  he  said  the  Britifsh  Government  never  interfered  with 
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the  religion  of  its  subjects.  Lieut.  Col.  Wheler  himself  replied 
that  he  had  not  expressed  any  belief  that  the  sepoys  would  be- 
come Christians^  though  he  much  wished  it^  but  with  regard 
to  his  having  addressed  the  sepoys  on  religious  subjects,  he 
said  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  natives  of  all  classes^  sepoys  and 
others,  making  no  distinction;  since  there  is  no  respect  of  persons 
-with  God,  on  the  subject  of  our  religion,  in  the  highways,  cities, 
bazars,  and  villages  (not  in  the  Hues  and  regimental  bazars). 
He  has  done  this  from  a  conviction  that  every  converted 
Christian  is  expected  or  rather  commanded  by  the  Scriptures 
to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his  lost  fellow 
creatures,  our  Saviour  having  offered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  by  which  alone  salvation  can 
be  secured.  He  has  directed  that  this  salvation  should  be  freely 
ofTered  to  dl,  without  exception. 

On  the  13th  April,  Government  request  further  information, 
particularly  as  to  the  point  whether  Colonel  "Wheler  had  spoken 
of  religion  to  the  men  of  his  own  Regiment.  In  reply  Colonel 
Wheler  observes  that  it  has  been  his  invariable  plan  to  act  on 
the  broad  line  which  Scripture  enforces,  that  is,  to  speak  with- 
jout  reserve  to  every  person  j  and  therefore  whenever  he  address- 
es natives  on  this  subject,  whether  individually  or  collectively,  it 
had  been  no  question  with  him  as  to  whether  the  person  or  per- 
sons he  addressed  belong  to  this  or  that  Regiment,  or  whether 
he  is  a  shopkeeper,  merchant,  or  otherwise,  but  speak  to  all 
alike,  as  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  that 
he  has  often,  in  this  way  (indeed,  is  quite  certain)  addressed 
sepoys  of  his  own  Regiment,  as  also  of  other  Regiments  at  this 
and  other  stations  where  he  has  been  quartered. 

On  the  9th  April,  the  Governor  General  records  his  opinion 
that  Colonel  Wheler's  conduct  on  the  29th  March,  demands  in- 
vestigation. His  Lordship  adds  that  Colonel  Wheler^s  answers  to 
enquiries  directed  to  him  about  his  religious  teaching  are  not 
satisfactory,  but  he  does  not  propose  to  submit  this  part  of  his 
conduct  to  Military  investigation.  The  Members  of  Council 
agree  with  His  Lordship. 

On  the  29th  March,  Colonel  Burney  reports  that  the  men  of 
the  68rd  N.  I.  stationed  at  Soorie  object  to  receive  their  fur- 
lough, alleging  that  the  men  of  the  Barrackpore  regiments  do 
not  intend  to  take  theirs.  Two  men  from  Barrackpore  had 
come  up  by  train  via  Raneegunge  to  Soorie  vrith  a  written  com- 
munication. Previous  to  this  the  men  agreed  to  take  furlough. 
The  men  immediately  after  returned  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
Major  General  Hearscy  recommends  that  the  fourteen  men  con- 
spicuous for  this  refusal  should  be  dismissed  the  service.     On 
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the  6th  April  the  OoTcrnor  Oeneral  observes  that  he  caunot 
concur  in  the  recommeudation  of  Major  General  Hearsey,  as  the 
offence  was  accompanied  by  exterminating  circumstances  and  fol- 
lowed by  their  return  to  duty.  The  men  belonged  to  a  Regi- 
ment which  had  resisted  all  overtures  to  shake  their  fidelity,  and 
it  was  therefore  sound  policy  to  pass  over  the  offence  with  a  warn- 
ing. The  Members  of  Council  conferred.  Major  General  Low  re- 
marking that  on  any  future  occasion  any  sepoy  who  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  such  a  proceeding  should  be  summarily  dismissed. 

On  the  2nd  April    Colonel    Keith  Young  forwards  to   the 
Government  of  India  proceedings  at  a  Native  General  Court 
Martial  held  at  Fort  William  on  Boodheelall  Tewarry  and  Ba- 
hadoor  Singh,  sepoys  of  the  2d  N.  I.  Grenadiers  for  having  when 
on  duty  on  the  Town  Major's  Guard  at  Fort  William,  at  or 
about  10  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  March,  1857,  quit- 
ted their  guard  without  being  regularly  relieved  asd  without 
leave,  and  not  returned  until  brought  back  as  prisoners  on  the 
following   morning.  "  2nd.  For  mutiny  in  having  during  the 
absence  from  the  guard,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  charge,  at 
about  half  past  10   o'clock   at  night,  together  gone  to  the 
Mint   Guard  in  Calcutta,  and  then  and  there  endeavoured  to 
induce   Soobadar  Muddeh   Khan,  then  Commanding  the  Mint 
Guard,  to  quit  his  post,   and  march  on  that  night  with  his 
guard  into  Fort  William,    for  the   purpose  of  joining  in  an 
intended  mutiny  or  concealed   combination  against  te  State." 
Subadar  Muddeh  Khan,  Mussalman,  affirmed  that  on  hthe  10th 
March  while  in  command  of  the  Mint    Guard  at   about  the 
time  of  half  past  10  o'clock  at  night,  he  was  sitting  on  my 
charpoy,  reading.      "  These  two  sepoys  who  are  now  prisoners 
before  this  Court  (witness  pointing  to  them  both)  came  up  to 
me.     I  said  to  them,  where  do  you  come  from  and  who  are 
you?     The  sepoy  who  is  on  the  left  (pointing  to  the  prisoner 
Boodheelall  Tewarry)   said,  I  have  come  from  the  Fort  and 
from  the  men  off  duty  on  the  Reserve  Guard.     I  said,  well. 
The  sepoy,  the  one  who  was  speaking,  said.     At  1£  o'clock 
the  Calcutta  Militia  is  coming  into  the  fort,  and  do  you  also 
bring  the  Mint  Guard  at  that  time  into  the  fort,  the  Governor 
General  is  going  up  to  Barrackpore  at  10  o'clock,  and  after 
taking  possession  of  the  magazine  there  will  be  some  fighting. 
I  was  angry  and  told  him  to  be  silent,  saying,  Hold  your 
tonguet  you  rascal!  how  can  you  say  such  improper  things? 
I  saidt  get  out  of  this.    They  went  to  the  door  of  the  guard 
room  and  again  stopped.    I   called  out  for  the  Naick  of  the 
guard,  Allahoodeen,  and  told  him  to  place  them  in  confinement 
and  place  an  extra  sentry  over  them.    I  gave  orders  that  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  come  near  to  them,  or  speak  to  them. 
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They  remaiued  all  night  in  confinement,  and  next  morning  I 
sent  them  off  with  a  Naick  and  four,  with  the  Harildar,  who 
goes  to  make  the  daily  report  to  the  I'own  Major.  This  is 
what  happened.  When  they  were  being  taken  off  the  guard 
they  both  joined  their  hands  and  begged  to  be  pardoned.  I 
said,  I  have  no  power.     I  cannot  pardon  sueh  an  act.^' 

The  evidence  supported  this  statement,  and  the  Court  sentenced 
the  prisoners  te  fourteen  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
The  sentence  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  Commander- 
iu-Chief.  General  Anson  however  records  on  let  April  an 
opinion  that  death  is  the  appropriate  punishment  for  such  an 
offence,  but  that  to  some  even  fourteen  years  of  disgraceful 
labour  may  be  worse  than  death.  He  also  promises  to  reward 
the  Subadar  who  arrested  the  men. 

On  the  19th  May  the  Governor  General  in  Council  reports  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  the  alarming  events  at  Meerut  and  Delhi, 
and  recommends  that  the  six  revolted  Regiments  be  replaced  by 
three  Regiments  of  Europeans.  Those  events  and  the  recent 
disclosures  of  bad  feeling  in  the  native  army  shew  that  the  pro- 
portion of  Europeans  has  been  reduced  too  low.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Bengal  army  as  1  to  24|,  while  in  the  Bombay 
army  it  is  as  1  to  9§  and  in  the  Madras  army  as  1  to  16|.  If 
the  proposed  measure  is  adopted,  the  proportion  in  the  Bengal 
army  will  be  between  those  in  the  Bombay  and  Madras  armies^ 
viz.,  1  to  11§.     The  financial  result  of  the  change  would  be : — 

Cost  of  two  Native  Infantry  Regiments,  each  of 
1 ,160  native  officers  and  men  and  two  Colo- 
nels, ...         . .  ...         . .         . .  Rs.    5,44,336    8 

Cost  of  an  European  Regiment  of  927  rank  and 
file>  one  Colonel,    . .  . .  ...     5,30,985     6 


Cost  of  European,  less  by  the  above,  supposing 
every  officer  and  man  to  be  with  his  Regiment,        13,351     2 

Further  reductions  might  be  made  by  allowing  only  one 
Colonel,  one  Lieutenant  Colonel,  one  Surgeon,  one  Adjutant 
and  one  Quarter  Master.  On  the  same  day  a  narrative 
was  enclosed  stating  that  some  eighty-five  men  of  the  3d 
Light  Cavalry  who  had  been  tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  for  re- 
fusing to  use  their  cartridges,  the  old  sort,  as  none  of  the  new 
kind  had  been  issued,  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  sent 
to  Jail  on  the  9th  May.  On  the  10th,  the  troopers  of  the  Regi- 
ment broke  into  the  Jail,  and  released  these  men.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  further  proceedings  at  Meerut,  but  that  some  lOO 
men  of  the  3d  Cavalry  left  the  station,  and  took  possession  of 
the  Hindun  Bridge ;  telegraphic  communication  between  Delhi 
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and  Agra^  and  between  Meerut  and  Allyghur^  was  interrupted ; 
a  sepoy  arrived,  and  a  Cavalry  trooper  was  apprehended  at 
Bolundsliuhur  on  the  11th.  At  Allyghur  all  appeared  quiet ; 
strong  bodies  of  police  were  placed  on  the  road  to  Meerut,  to 
intercept  all  stragglin^^  sepoys  and  sowars.  The  mutineers 
from  Meerut  appear  to  have  proceeded  to  Delhi,  and  on  being 
joined  by  the  native  troops  at  that  place  headed  by  the  38th 
Rc^.  N.  I.,  took  possession  of  the  palace,  fort  and  town.  On 
the  13th,  five  sepoys  of  the  11th  and  20th  Native  Infantry 
were  apprehended  at  Allyghur.  These  men  had  left  Mearut 
and  were  sent  to  Jail.  Mr.  Carter,  a  Railway  Engineer  reach- 
ed Allyghur,  having  fled  from  Fuloa  (probably  Purlwal),  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  Delhi,  on  the  road  to  Muttra.  He  reported  that  a 
large  body  of  insurgents  had  marched  from  Delhi  towards  Agra 
via  Ballaghur  (probably  Bullumghur,  near  Pulwal),  where  Mr. 
Roods,  the  Portrait  Painter  is  said  to  have  been  killed 

In  a  message  dated  the  14th,  the  Lieut.  Governor  said  that  he 
had  received  authentic  intelligence  from  the  King  of  Delhi  that 
the  town  and  fort,  and  his  own  person,  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
insurgent  regiments,  which  joined  about  100  of  the  Meerut 
troops,  and  opened  the  gates.  The  treasury  and  fort  at  Meerut 
were  safe  on  the  12th,  and  the  troops  ready  to  move.  Mr. 
Colvin  states  that  he  had  addressed  the  native  troops  at  Agra. 
A  deep  and  genuine  conviction  has  seized  the  minds  of  the 
sepoys  of  the  army  generally,  that  the  Government  is  steadily 
bent  upon  makiiTg  them  lose  caste  by  handling  impure  things. 
Mr.  Colvin  urges  the  desirableness  of  issuing  a  proclamation  to 
the  army,  pointing  out  that  Government  would  in  every  way 
respect  and  protect  their  religious  feelings  and  usages  of  re- 
ligion and  caste.  On  the  15th  Mr.  Colvin  recommends  that 
Martial  Law  should  be  proclaimed  in  the  Meerut  district,  the 
force  there  being  strong  and  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
measure ;  this  was  authorized  at  once.  The  Maharajah  Scindiah 
had  offered  his  own  body  guard  and  a  battery  of  artillery.  In 
addition,  a  regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  a  battery  of  the  Contingent, 
were  to  go  to  Agra,  and  two  regiments  of  Infantry  to  occupy 
the  road  between  Delhi  and  Agra.  The  mutineers  from  Meerut 
appear  to  have  reached  Delhi  on  Monday  night,  the  11th  or 
Tuesday,  the  12th  ;  the  Delhi  troops,  headed  by  the  8rd  Light 
Infantry,  fraternized  with  them,  shot  their  officers,  and  put  to 
death  all  the  Europeans,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  escaped 
across  tbe  Jumna.  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  the  Commissary  of 
Ordnance,  blew  up  the  magazine  ;  the  powder  magazine,  which 
is  near  the  native  lines,  alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents. Thirty  Europeans  are  said  to  have  been  massacred  in  the 
city  and  civil  lines.      The  rebels  declared  tlie  heir  apparent 
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King  ;  they  are  apparently  organising  a  plan  of  regular  GoTern- 
ment ;  they  remain  in  the  place  ;  their  policy  is  supposed  to 
be  to  annex  the  adjoining  districts  to  their  newly  founded  king- 
dom ;  they  may  have  received  fifty  lakhs  of  Rupees.  The  Regi- 
ments that  have  joined  are  the  1 1th,  20th  (Meerut  Regiments) 
38th,  54th  and  74th  (the  Delhi  Garrison.)  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  has  received  aid  from  Gwalior  and  Bhurtpore.  The 
Bhurtpore  troops  and  Gwalior  Contingent  are  to  arrive  at 
Muttra  in  a  day  or  two  to  keep  open  the  road.  A  message  from 
Meerut  reports  the  arrival  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  from 
Roorkee.  The  Sirmoor  Battalion  (Goorkhas)  has  marched 
from  Deyrah,  and  the  75th  Foot  and  Ist  European  Regiments 
from  the  Hills.  The  European  Infantry  and  Artillery  Barracks 
form  a  place  of  safety  for  women  and  stores,  guarded  by  Eu- 
ropean troops.  The  Sirmoor  Battalion  reached  Meerut  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th.  There  is  excitement  at  Cawnpore, 
Allahabad  and  Benares.  Full  power  is  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  to  raise  Irregulars.  Intelligence  received  of  the  Sap- 
pers at  Meerut  having  mutinied  on  the  16th,  shot  their  officers 
and  proceeded  to  Delhi.  They  were  followed,  and  atout  fifty 
were  cut  up,  the  men  dispersing.  At  Lucknow  all  was  prepared 
on  the  17th,  the  troops  having  concentrated  so  as  to  protect 
the  treasury  and  magazine.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  have  been  warned  of  the  importance  of  at- 
tacking Delhi  at  once.  All  is  quiet  at  Agra.  The  Syuds  and  Jats 
are  entering  the  field  on  our  side.  A  wing  of  the  Bengal  Seikh 
Police  Battalion  has  been  ordered  to  Dinapore.  The  powers  of 
officers  commanding  troops  to  assemble  General  Courts  Martial 
have  been  extended.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  has  been  created 
Brigadier  General  with  full  military  power  in  Gude. 

A  proclamation  has  been  issued  assuring  the  native  troops 
and  the  people  that  Government  never  have  and  never  will 
interfere  with  their  religious  obsen'ances  or  creed.  A  General 
Order  has  also  been  issued,  authorizing  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  Lieutenant  Governors,  Chief  Commissioners,  Major  Generals, 
Brigadiers  and  Officers  Commanding  Stations  at  which  there  may 
be  two  or  more  corps,  to  promote  any  non-commissioned  officer 
to  a  commission,  and  sepoys  to  non- commissioned  officers  for 
any  conspicuous  acts  of  loyalty  and  gallantry,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Chief  Commis- 
sioner are  authorized  to  admit  native  officers  and  soldiers  to  the 
order  of  merit.  Enclosed  are  telegraphic  messages  on  which  the 
narrative  is  founded,  and  the  Act  VIII.  of  1857  for  increasing 
the  powers  of  officers  Commanding  Divisions  and  Stations  for 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  officers  against  the  Articles  of  War 
for  the  native  army.  The  most  remarkable  message  is  the  follow- 
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inf^  which  contains  most  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  demand  for 
reinforcements  in  a  few  words. 

The  Governor  General  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Agra,  "send 
word  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Sir  John  Lawrence,  that  he  is  to 
send  down  such  of  the  Punjab  Regiments  and  European  Regi- 
ments as  he  can  safely  spare. 

Every  exertion  must  be  made  to  regain  Delhi,  every  hour  is  of 
importance.  If  you  find  it  necessary  you  may  apply  to  the 
Rajah  of  Puttialla,  or  to  the  Rajah  of  Jheend,  for  troops.  I  am 
glad  you  accepted  Seindia's.  I  have  sent  for  an  European  Regi- 
ment from  Madras  and  from  Pegu,  but  they  cannot  be  here  for 
a  fortnight,  and  until  then  I  cannot  spare  a  single  European 
from  here.  Peace  is  ratified,  but  the  troops  from  I'ersia  cannot 
be  here  for  many  weeks^  send  on  the  following  message  to  the 
Commander-  in-Chief. 

1  he  Madras  Fusiliers  left  Madras  for  Calcutta  on  Sunday. 
The  Oriental  has  been  despatched  to  bring  up  the  35th  from 
Moulmein.  Ad  officer  goes  to  Ceylon  by  to-morrow's  mail,  to 
bring  European  troops  from  there.  A  European  Regiment  has 
been  ordered  from  Kurrachee  by  steam  to  Mooltau,  and  will  be 
brought  up  from  there  in  boats.  Two  European  Regiments  and 
some  Artillery  will  come  round  to  Calcutta  from  Bombay,  where 
they  are  expected  immediately  from  Persia.  I  hope  to  catch  the 
Regiments  which  are  on  their  way  to  China.  But  time  is  every 
thing,  and  I  beg  you  to  make  short  work  of  Delhi/' 

On  the  4th  May  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Oude  reports  that  on  the  2nd  May  the  7th  Oude  Regiment 
refused  to  bite  the  cartridges  when  ordered  by  its  own  officers, 
and  again  by  the  Brigadier.  It  was  ordered  to  parade  on  the 
4th.  On  the  3rd  symptoms  of  disaffection  appeared  and  ia 
the  afternoon  it  was  in  a  very  mutinous  state.  A  force  consist- 
ing of  a  field  battery,  a  wing  of  H.  M.'s  32d,  one  of  the  48th 
and  71st  N.  I.  and  of  7th  Cavalry,  the  2nd  Oude  Cavalry  and 
4th  Oude  Infantry  marched  against  it.  The  Regiment  was 
found  perfectly  quiet  and  expressed  contrition ;  but  on  seeing 
the  guns  drawn  up  half  their  body  fled  throwing  down  their 
arms.  The  Cavalry  pursued  and  brought  up  some  of  them. 
The  Regiment  was  then  disarmed,  and  was  told  that  Govern- 
ment would  be  asked  to  disband  the  corps ;  but  that  those  found 
guiltless  might  be  re-enlisted.  On  the  10th  May  the  Governor 
General  records  his  opinion  that  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  should  be 
supported,  but  that  the  Regiment  should  be  finally  disbanded. 
Mr,  Dorin  is  of  opinion  that  a  severe  punishment  is  necessary 
to  check  the  epidemic  of  mutiny.  Mr.  Grant  believes  it  ex- 
pedient to  wait  for  further  information.  General  Low  would 
select  a  few  of  the  most  guilty  for  trial,  as  would  Mr.  Peacock. 
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The  following  order  was  dispatched  on  the  13th  May  to 
Lucknow :  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  informed  that  the  Go- 
vernor General  in  Council  approves  of  the  prompt  measures 
adopted  by  him  in  regard  to  the  7th  Oude  Regiment ;  but  His 
Lordship  is  of  opinion,  that  the  disbandment  to  whatever  length 
it  may  be  carried  should  be  reaU  and  that  the  men  whose 
innocence  can  be  shown,  and  whose  general  character  is  irre- 
proachable, or  those  by  whom  offenders  have  been  denounced, 
and  mutinous  designs  disclosed,  should  be  retained  in  the  ranks, 
the  others  being:  dismissed  absolutelv  and  iinallv,  as  there  is 
a  fiction  in  discharging  soldiers  one  day  to  take  them  back  the 
next,  whatever  may  be  their  claims  to  mercy,  which  would 
greatly  weaken  the  general  effect  of  the  measure  of  disband- 
ment as  an  example.  The  extent  to  which  such  a  measure 
should  be  carried,  and  the  nature  of  further  punishment  in 
individual  cases,  will  be  considered  when  Government  is  in- 
formed of  all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  occurrences 
of  the  4th  Mav  :  and  the  Governor  General  in  Council  feels 
it  necessary  that  he  should  fully  understand  how  the  refusal 
on  the  2nd  May  to  bite  the  cartridges  was  manifested ;  what 
passed  previously  on  the  subject,  and  what  were  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  refusal ;  how  the  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion, shown  on  the  3rd  May  appeared;  whether  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  implicate  the  whole  Regiment  or  a  portion  only  ; 
and  if  the  latter  how  many  individuals.  Explanation  was  also 
necessary  as  to  the  Regiment  being  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of 
mutiny  on  the  4th,  for  on  the  same  evening  it  was  found  per- 
fectly quiet  and  expressed  contrition.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
was  also  desired  to  state  whether  subsequently  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Regiment  breaking  and  throwing  down  its  arms 
formed  a  part  of  his  groimds  for  disarming  it,  and  whether 
the  panic  was  attributable  to  any  movements  accidental  or 
otherwise,  threatening  or  seeming  to  threaten,  the  opening 
of  fire.  If  these  points  are  not  embraced  in  the  enquiry  stated 
in  Sir  Henry's  Telegram  of  the  12th  to  have  been  already  made, 
he  is  requested  to  make  a  further  investigation  into  the  subject, 
including  the  conduct  of  the  European  officers  of  the  Regiment 
prior  to  and  during  the  occurrences  in  question.  A  book 
recently  published  by  order  of  Government  on  the  practice  with 
Rifles,  in  whi^h  it  is  directed  that  the  cartridges  should  be  torn 
open,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  old  practice  of  biting  it, 
was  despatched  to  the  Regiments  of  Oude  Local  Infantry  on 
the  4th  April ;  Sir  Henry  was  directed  to  state  when  that  work 
was  received  by  the  corps  at  Lucknow. 

On  the  17th  May  in  a  Telegram  Sir  Henry  states  that  the 
case  being  emergent  he  has  disposed  of  the  7th  Regiment  of 
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Oude,  by  dismissing  15  sepoys^  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  native  officers ,  the  rest  forgiven.  Their  Commanding  Officer 
has  returned  from  the  Hills,  places  implicit  trust  in  them.  200 
men  only  isrill  be  armed  until  receipt  of  orders. 

On  the  Sd  June  the  Governor  Greneral  forwards  to  the  Coart 
of  Directors  the  proceedings  of  a  Native  Oeneral  Court  Martial 
on  the  trial  of  Salickram  Sing,  Jemadar,  70th  Native  Infantry. 
He    was   tried  on  the  following  charges  : — First   charge.     In 
having  begun  a  mutiny,  and  excited  others  to  join  in  a  mutiny 
in    the  Regiment  to  which  he  belongs,  in  the  following  in- 
stances : — Ist.  In  having  at  Barrackpore,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  March^  1857,  in  presence  of  Issuree  Sing,  Havildar  of  the 
lii^ht  Company,  addressed   Jemadar  Sevvbuccus  Sing,  of  the 
Light  Company  70th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  in  words  to 
the  following  eflfect : — "  My  only  hope  is  in  you ;  what  do  yon 
say  ?  the  sepoys  may  bite  the  new  cartridges  if  they  like,  but 
I  will  not  bite  them;'*  thereby  endeavouring  to  persuade  the 
said  Jemadar  and  Havildar  to  combine  with  him  in  resistance 
to  lawful   authority.     2nd.  In  having  at  Barrackpore,  on  the 
eveninor  of  the  same  day,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  men  of 
his  C'unpany  to  disobey  the  order  they  had  received  to  thatch 
their  huts  without  delay ;  informing  them  that  they  need  be  no 
hurry  in  thatching  their  huts,  as  there  would  shortly  be  a  dis- 
turbance, thereby  inciting  the  men  to  resist  authority,    drd.  In 
having,  at  Barrackpore,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  March^  1857, 
had  a  meeting  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  sepoys  of  his 
Regiment  at  his  hut  in  the  lines  of  the  Ist  Company   70th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry,  in  breach  of  the  standing  orders  of 
the  army  and  of  the  Regiment.     Second  charge.     For  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer,  in  having  made  no  report  to  his  Com- 
manding  Officer  of  any  intended  disturbance,  although  he  in- 
formed the  men  that  a   distwhance  was  intended^  as  set  forth 
in  the  second  instance  of  the  first  charge. 

The  Court  convict  him  of  mutiny  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  service.  The  Commander-in-Chief  concurs 
in  the  verdict,  but  considers  mere  dismissal  from  the  service  a 
very  inadequate  punishment  for  the  crime  of  mutiny,  and  sends 
back  the  proceedings  for  revision  of  the  sentence.  The  Court 
reassemble,  and  adhere  to  their  original  sentence. 

On  the  3rd  June  tbe  Oovernor  General  forwards  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  the  proceedings  of  an  European  Court  of  Enquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell,  Commanding 
the  19th  Native  Infantry  in  connection  with  the  occurrences  which 
led  to  the  disbandment  of  that  corps.  With  these  proceedings 
were  also  sent  a  series  of  correspondence,  and  the  proceedings 
of  a  Court  of  Enquiry  at  Berluunpore  relating  to  the  circum- 
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stamces  before  and  subsequent  to  the  outbreak  of  that  Begi- 
ment.  The  seutimeuts  of  the  Governor  General  arid  the  facts 
elicited  at  the  Enquiry  are  recorded  in  the  following  Minute 
by  His  Lordship,  concurred  in  by  the  Members  of  the  Council : 
—  '*  A  careful  perusal  of  these  papers,  satisfies  me  that  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Mitchell  in  dealing  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
19th  Regiment  N.  I.  on  the  26th  February,  did  not  shew  the 
temper  and  firmness  which  is  required  of  a  Commanding  Officer 
in  such  circumstances.  I  cannot  doubt  that,  during  the  first 
part  of  the  proceedings,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell  was, 
as  some  witnesses  have  testified,  very  angry.  The  inconsiderate 
threat,  that  if  the  men  did  not  receive  the  cartridges  he  would 
take  them  to  Burmah  or  China,  where  they  would  die,  which  is 
not  denied  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell,  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  an  officer  speaking  advisedly  on  a  matter  in  which 
calmness  and  self  possession  were  urgently  needed.  But  it  is 
'especially  in  the  time  and  manner  of  withdrawing  the  Artillery 
and  Cavalry,  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  to  obedience  the  Regiment  which  had 
then  taken  arms,  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell's  gravest 
error  of  a  want  of  firmness  consists.  The  evidence  upon  t&is 
point  varies  somewhat,  but  not  materially.  Lieutenant  Mac 
Andrew,  Adjutant  of  the  Regiment  thinks,  that  the  submission 
of  the  sepoys  in  lodging  their  arms  was  simultaneous  with  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Artillery.  Captain  MacDougall  did  not  sec 
any  men  lodge  their  arms,  fifty  men  of  his  own  Company  agreed 
to  do  so,  but  they  did  nothing  more  than  sit  down  with  their 
arms  in  their  .hands.  Captain  Manning  did  not  see  the  arms 
lodged  by  the  few  men  of  his  Company  who  had  them.  Captain 
Newhouse  says  that  the  arms  were  not  lodged  until  after  he  saw 
the  torches  which  accompanied  the  Artillery  move  ofi*  the  ground. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell's  statement  is,  that  he  made  no 
compromise  with  the  men,  and  that  before  he  ordered  the  guns 
and  cavalry  off,  the  native  officers  declared  to  him  that  some  of 
the  Companies  had  lodged  their  arms,  and  that  the  rest  were 
doing  so.  It. is  no  doubt  true  that  there  was  no  arranged  bar- 
gain between  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell  and  his  men ;  butwhere- 
as  it  was  his  duty  to  listen  to  no  proposals,  and  to  accept  no 
assurances,  until  he  had  satisfied  himself,  through  his  European 
officers,  that  every  musket  in  the  ranks  was  laid  down,  he  did 
yield  to  representations  made  on  behalf  of  a  Regiment  in  muti- 
ny with  arms  in  its  hands,  and  he  did  so  in  order  to  obtain 
from  them  that  which  he  ought  to  have  exacted  as  an  act  of  obe- 
dience. It  is  impossible  not  to  view  the  mode  in  which  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Mitchell  withdrew  the  coercing  force  as  a  triumph 
to  the  mutinous  sepoys.    After  what  has  passed  in  this  matter, 
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I  submit  that  the  Government  cannot  feel  that  confidence  in 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Mitchell's  judgment  and  firmness  which  it 
ought  to  be  able  to  repose  in  every  officer  commanding  a  Regi- 
ment^ and  I  propose  that  the  Comraander-in-tDhief  be  requested 
to  appoint  some  other  officer  to  raise  and  command  the  corps 
which  Avill  take  the  place  of  the  disbanded  19th  Regiment,  and  to 
find  such  other  employment  for  Lieutenant  Mitchell  as  His  Ex- 
cellency may  deem  suitable/' 

On  the  5  th  June,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  in  for- 
warding to  the  Court  of  Directors  a  continuation  of  the  narra- 
tive sent  on  the  18th  May,  and  a  report  from  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor,  North  West  Provinces,  of  the  events  which  occurred  there 
up  to  22ud  May,  observes,  that  the  tidings  now  sent  are  not  with- 
out an  admixture  of  hopeful  intelligence,  and  that  His^  Lord- 
ship confidently  hopes  that  by  the  next  mail  he  will  be  able  to 
report  that  signal  retribution  has  been  inflicted  on  the  mutineers 
and  rebels  at  Delhi,  and  that  the  immediate  result  has  been  a  per- 
ceptible tendency  in  all  the  districts  to  return,  at  no  distant  period, 
to  quiet  and  good  order.  The  Governor  General  also  reports  the 
deatli  of  General  Anson,  and  the  instructions  sent  to  General  Sir 
H.  Barnard  to  assume  command  of  the  force  proceeding  against 
Delhi,  and  warning  him  of  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  in- 
surgents as  early  as  possible ;  the  continuance  of  order  and  quiet, 
already  much  imperilled  by  excitement  at  the  most  important 
stations  of  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow  and  Agra,  and  in  the 
adjoining  districts,  being  dependent  on  the  early  and  signal  discom- 
fiture of  the  rebels  in  arms  at  Delhi,  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  Governor  General  further  informs  the  Court  that,  althou§rh 
Major  General  Reed,  c.  b.  Commanding  the  Peshawur  Division, 
by  right  of  seniority,  becomes  Provincial  Commander-in-Chief, 
His  Lordship  has,  considering  the  emergency  of  existing  cir - 
cnmstances,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  at  the  head  of 
the  army  some  officer  of  pre-eminent  qualifications  in  point  of 
knowledge  of  native  troops  and  Indian  experience,  requested 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  Patrick  Grant  to  come  to  Calcutta,  and 
assume  command,  temporarily,  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

Narrative  of  Events. 

Allahabad,  May  lOih, — Every  precaution  taken  to  secure  the 
fort  and  cantomnents.  Troops  quiet  and  well  behaved,  160  of  the 
Oude  Cavalry  had  arrived  from  Pertaubghur.  City  quiet  and  no 
fear  of  disturbance  unless  something  occurs.  Feu  dejoie  prohibit- 
ed on  Her  Majesty's  Birth-day. — 2Srd. — 70  artillery  invalids 
arrived  from  Chunar  and  placed  in  the  fort  in  which  there  are  also 
400  Scikhs  of  the  Regiment  of  Ferozepore.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Magistrate  ladies  and  children  are  permitted  to  enter 
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the  fort  for  safety.  Two  men,  one  apparently  a  discharged  sepoy, 
were  apprehended  by  some  men  of  the  6th  Native  Infantry  iu 
their  lines,  trying  to  tamper  with  the  sepoys.  The  men  were 
imprisoned,  and  refused  to  give  any  account  of  themselves.  The 
se\X}js,  who  apprehended  them,  were  immediately  promoted. 
The  6th  Regiment  Native  Infantry  volunteered  to  be  led  against 
the  insurgents  at  Delhi.  The  thanks  of  the  Governor  General 
were  conveyed  to  the  corps ;  and  a  General  Order  issued  on  the 
subject.  Ail  remains  quiet;  and  the  European  troops  are  being 
pushed  through  to  Cawnpore.  500  Irregulars  authorized  to  be 
raised,  the  studs  to  supply  undersized  horses. 

Affra. — (Taken  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  report.) 
"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  here.  A  parade  of 
troops  was  ordered  on  the  13th,  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
spoke  to  them  plainly  and  fully  on  the  subject  of  the  gross 
delusions  that  have  so  widely  prevailed  regarding  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  to  meddle  with  their  religious  feelings  or 
habits.  An  offer  was  made  that  any  of  them  may  take  their 
discharge,  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  explanation  and 
assurances  just  given.  They  all  expressed  their  belief  iu  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  communications  to  them.  They  have 
undoubtedly  been  infected  by  a  deep  distrust  of  our  purposes, 
pleasures  have  been  taken  to  strengthen  the  fort  and  to  place  in 
it  some  considerable  amount  of  supplies.  The  European  force 
is  not  to  go  into  it  excepting  in  the  very  last  extremity.  Por- 
tions of  the  Gwalior  Contin«jent  have  been  pushed  forward  to 
Agra  as  a  reinforcement.  The  Grenadier  Regiment  of  that 
force  will  occupy  the  station  of  Etawa  on  the  25th  instant.  The 
Maharaja  insists  on  sending  to  Agra  the  whole  of  his  body  guard, 
a  force  more  showy  than  useful ;  but  calculated  to  have  a  calm- 
ing effect  on  the  public  mind.  Ihe  Electric  Telegraph  has 
been  of  the  most  invaluable  use  during  the  whole  of  tliis  excit- 
ed period."  Two  Companies  of  a  Regiment  at  Agra  having 
mutinied  at  Muttra,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  disarm  the 
44th  and  67th  Regiments  on  the  31st.  The  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor in  a  Telegram  of  the  24th  May  states :  *'  on  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  mutineers,  I  would  strenuously  oppose  general 
severity  towards  all.  Such  a  course  would,  as  we  are  unani- 
mously convinced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
acquired  amongst  them  from  a  variety  of  sources,  estrange  the 
remainder  of  the  army.  Hope,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  should 
be  held  out  to  all  those  who  were  not  ringleaders  or  actively 
concerned  in  murder  and  violence.  Many  are  in  the  rebels* 
ranks  because  they  could  not  get  away :  many  certainly  thought 
we  were  tricking  them  out  of  their  caste ;  and  this  opinion  is  held, 
however  unwisely,  by  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  even  by 
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some  of  the  more  intelligent  classes.     Never  was  delusion  more 
wide  or  deep.     Many  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  army,  amongst 
others  of  its  most  faithful  section,  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  show  a 
marked  reluctance  to  engage  in  a  war  against  men  whom  they 
believe  to  have  been  misled  on  the  point  of  religious  honor.    A 
tone  of  general   menace  would,  I  am  persuaded,  be  wrong." 
On  the  25th  May  the  Governor  General  telegraphs  an  order 
that  no   mercy  should  be  shewn  to  any  man  who  resists  with 
arms   the   Commander-in-Chiefs    force  ;    any   man  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  murder  of  an  European  officer  or  other  per- 
son ;    any    ring-leader.     Generally,    a  distinction   should  be 
drawn  between  the  Regiments  which  murdered   their  officets 
and  those  which  did  not.     To  men  of  the  latter,  forbearance  in 
the  first  instance,  and  hope  of  pardon,  if  they  should  show  a 
claim  to  it,  may  be  extended.   On  the  25th  May  the  Lieutenant 
Governor   issued  the  following   proclamation: — '^ Soldiers  cn- 
ga^d  in  the  late  disturbances,  who  are  desirous  of  going  to 
their  own  homes,  and  who  give  up  their  arms  at  the  nearest 
Government  ( ivil  or  Military  post,  and  retire  quietly,  shall  be 
permitted  to  do  so  unmolested.     Many  faithful  soldiers  have 
been  driven  into  resistance  to  Government  only  because  they 
were  in  the  ranks  and  could  not  escape  from  them,  and  because 
they  really  thought  their  feelings  of  religion  and  honor  injured 
by  the  measures  of  Government.    This  feeling  was  wholly  a 
mistake,  but  it  acted  on  men's  minds.     A  proclamation  of  the 
Governor  General  now  issued  is  perfectly  explicit,  and  will  re- 
move all  doubt  on  these  points.     Every  evil-minded  instigator 
in  the  disturbance,  and  those  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  against 
private  persons,  shall  be  punished.   All  those  who  appear  in  arms 
against  the  Government,  after  this  notification  is  known,  shall  be 
treated  as  open  enemies.'^     On  the  26th  May  the  proclamation 
is   cancelled  by  Telegraph.   On  the  27th  May  Mr.  Colvin  ear- 
nestly requests  that  his  proclamation  may  stand.     On  the  27ih 
May  the  Governor  General  reiterates  his  order.     On  the  28th 
May  Mr.  Colvin  reports  that  to  cancel  his  order  is  to  cripple  his 
authority.     On  the  29th  May  an  order  is  transmitted  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  cancelling  Mr.  Golvin's  proclamation,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  following  remarks  are  communicated  to 
Mr.  Colvin  by  Government.     "  The  proclamation  issued  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  North  West  Provinczs  on  the  25th 
instant  is  open  to  grave  objection.    By  the  1st  Clause ;  it  allows 
all   soldiers  engaged  in  the  late  disturbances,   who  gave  up 
their  arms,  to  go  to  their  homes  unmolested.''     By  ths  3rd 
Clause,  the  operation  of  the  first  is  limited,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
declared  that  "  every  evil  minded  instigator  in  the  disturbances 
and  those  guilty  of  heinous  crimes  against  private  persons, 
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shall  be  puuished;''  but  it  is  expressly  said  that  only  these 
shall  be  punished.    In  the  course  of  these  disturbances  officers 
have  been  killed  by  their  own  meu^  or  by  the  men  of  other 
Regiments,   and  it  is  known  that  two  Regiments  have  made 
themselves  especially  infamous  by  such  traitorous  and  murder- 
ous acts.      It  cannot  have  been  intended  by  the   Lieutenant 
Governor  that  the  sepoys   who  participated  in  the  murder  of 
officers  should  escape  punishment,  yet  it  is  at  least  doubtful 
whether  under  the  proclamation  they  are  not  entitled  to  go 
free,  as  soon  as  their  arms  have  been  delivered  up,  and  cer- 
tainly  their  liberty  could  not  be  refused  to  them  unless  the 
term  '^  private  person ;''  crimes   against  whom   are  the  only 
crimes  denounced,  be  interpreted  as  including  officers  engaged 
in  commanding  their  men.     To  stretch  interpretations  on  the 
side  of  severity,  in  a  matter  affecting  the  lives  of  men,  is  not 
a  right  course ;  and  it  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  a 
proclamation   of    pardon,    to   avoid   even   the    appearance    of 
straining  the  plain  meaning   of  such   a   proclamation  in  or- 
der to  take  lives  of  any  persons  who  have  surrendered  upon 
the  faith  of  it.     But  furthermore,  upon  any  interpretation  of 
^this  proclamation,  the  whole  burden  of  proof  that  a  mutineer 
has  been  guilty  of  the  crimes  selected  for  punishment  is  by  this 
proclamation  thrown  upon  the  Government.     It  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Government  may   be   unable  to  prove  one   of  these 
punishable  crimes  against  any  of  those  who  surrender,  and  as 
the  officer   of  Government  to  whom  the  sepoy   may  present 
himself  to  deliver  up  his  arms  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any 
knowledge  of  the   man's   conduct,   it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
"there  can  be  any  investigation    whatever,    even  in   the  cases 
of  the  men  known  to  belong  to  the  Regiments  by  which  the 
worst  outrages  have  been  committed.     No  power  is  reserved  to 
detain  a  sepoy  for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  his  conduct  be- 
fore conceding  to  him  permission  to  seek  his  home  unmolested ; 
and  though  this  power  might  possibly  be  assumed  in  the  case  of 
individuals  against  whom  suspicion  should  arise,  it  would  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  snare  to  use  it  against  all  the  men  of  a  parti- 
cular regiment  without  haviug  given  notice  of  the  intention  to 
do  so.     There  is  then  no  reason  why,  with  this  proclamation  in 
his  hand,  every  sepoy  of  the  20th  or  38th  Regiments  should  not 
leave  Delhi,  present  himself  at  the  nearest  Civil  or  Military  post, 
and  claim  of  right  to  go  free.     In  whatever  sense  the  proclama- 
tion may   be  understood   by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
North  West  Provinces,  no  action  can  hereafter  be  taken  under 
it  which  shall  put  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  of  India 
above  suspicion  except  such  as  would  allow  of  the  unimpeded 
escape  of  men  who  have  murdered  their  officers.    This  would 
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be  a  heavy  and  las^ting  reproach  to  the  Grovernment  of  India, 
and  a  severe  blow  to  the  future  discipline  of  the  army.    On  this 
account  it  is  iinavoidable  that  the  proclamation  should  be  can- 
celled or  superseded  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     But  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the.  North  West  Provinces,  has   ear- 
nestly deprecated  this  course,  as  one  which  would  weaken  his 
power  and  discredit  his  authority.     Seeing  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  local  Government  at  ^gra  has  to  deal,  there  is  force 
in  this  appeal.     Absolutely  to  annul  an  offer  of  pardon  made, 
however  unauthorised,  by  so  high  an  authority  as  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Agra,  might  have  a  dangerous  effect  at  this  crisis; 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  does  not  fail  to  see  the  advantages,  as  tending  to  hasten 
the  suppression   of  the  rebellion,  and  the  punishment  of  the 
more   heinous  criminals,  of  the  offer  of  a  large  measure  of 
mercy  to  that  portion  of  the  mutineers,  who,  under  any  circum- 
stances, if  they  were  now  to  submit,  would  be  leniently  dealt 
with.     The  number  of  men  who  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  rebellion,  puts  the  punishment  of  all  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.     Moreover,   the   immediate  revocation  of  the  terms  on 
which   pardon  has  been  offered,  and  the  substitution,   before* 
there  had  been  time  to  take  advantage  of  such  tern^s,  of  others 
less  favorable,  could  not  fail  to  increase  the  mistrust  and  fear 
which  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  sepoys  in  the  North  West 
Provinces  who  are  still  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.     It  is 
therefore    resolved,  that  the  proclamation  of  the   Lieutenant 
Governor  shall  not  be  set  aside  until  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
now  advancing  upon  Delhi,  shall  approach  the  city,  when  His 
Excellency  will  be  instructed  to  issue  the  following  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  the  Governor  General  in  Council : — 

"  Proclamation. 

"  The  Governor  General  in  Council,  having  reason  to  believe 
that  amongst  the  mutineers  in  Uelhi>  there  are  many  that 
have  been  constrained  against  their  will  or  deceived  into  tak- 
ing part  in  the  proceedings  of  those  around  them,  proclaims 
as  follows : — Every  soldier  of  a  Regiment'  which,  though 
it  has  deserted  its  post,  has  not  committed  outrages,  will  receive 
a  free  pardon  and  permission  to  proceed  his  home,  if  he  imme- 
diately delivers  up  his  arms  to  the  Civil  or  Military  authority, 
and  if  no  heinous  crime  is  shown  to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
himself  personally.  This  offer  of  free  and  unconditional  pardon 
cannot  be  extended  to  those  Regiments  which  have  killed  or 
wounded  their  officers,  or  other  persons,  or  which  have  been 
concerned  in  the  commission  of  cruel  outrages.  The  men  of 
such  Regiments  must  submit  themselves  unconditionally  to  the 
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authority  and  justice  of  the  Government  of  India.  Any  pro- 
clamation offering  pardon  to  soldiers  engaged  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances, M'hich  may  have  been  issued  by  the  local  authorities 
previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present  proclamation,  will 
thereupon  cease  to  have  effect ;  but  all  persons  who  may  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  offers  made  in  such  proclamations 
shall  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof.  The  Governor  General  in  Council 
cannot  conclude  his  remarks  upon  this  subject  without  an  expres- 
sion of  his  regret  that  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
should,  without  necessity  for  any  extreme  haste,  have  taken  the 
step  of  issuing  a  proclamation  of  this  grave  character,  affecting  the 
reputation  of  Government  in  every  part  of  India,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  tlie  Bengal  Army,  without  previous  reference  to  him.  The 
consequences  have  been  very  embarrassing.  When  the  procla- 
mation  was  issued,  His  Honor  had  a  few  hours  before  received 
a  telegraphic  dispatch  showing  that  the  general  views  of  the 
Governor  General  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  mutineers 
were  such  as  to  be  wholly  irrcconcileable  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor's  proclamation.  Against  these  views,  as 
being  in  his  opinion  too  severe  for  the  existing  position  of  affairs, 
he  remonstrated  in  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  to  which  in  ordinary 
course  His  Honor  might  have  expected  an  answer  in  a  very  few 
hours.  The  Governor  General  in  Council  is  unable  to  concur 
^vith  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  thinking  that  the  terms  of  his 
proclamation  are  substantially  consistent  with  the  views  express- 
ed  in  that  answer,  and  however  that  may  be,  the  proclamation 
was  issued  without  awaiting  that  answer.  It  would  not  have 
caused  a  delay  of  more  than  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  to 
have  referred  the  proposed  proclamation  in  terms  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  to  which  authority,  in  ordinary  course,  the  deci- 
sion of  such  an  important  military  question  belonged ;  and  as 
the  main  object  of  the  measure  was  to  work  upon  the  mutineers 
at  Delhi,  even  if  circumstances  had  been  such  as  to  render  the 
delay  of  a  telegraphic  reference  to  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  inadmissible,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  then  on  his 
march  to  that  city,  was  the  subordinate  authority  to  whom  the 
responsibility  of  acting  in  the  matter  without  the  order  of  Go- 
vernment ahonld  naturally  have  fallen  The  point  is  one  of  so 
much  importance  that  His  Lordship  in  Council  feels  it  necessary 
to  explain  himself  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  thus  fully  upon 
it,  but  he  makes  every  allowance  for  the  great  difficulties  of  His 
Honor's  position,  and  he  is  assured  that  His  Honor  acted  as  he 
judged  best  for  the  public  interests  in  a  time  of  danger." 

Attack. — Occupied  by  a  wing  of  27th  Foot;  the  occupation  of 
that  fortress  by  Europeans  being  considered  of  vital  importance  as 
feecunng  the  passage  of  the  river. 
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Allyghur,  20th. — The  four  Companies  of  the  9th  Native  lu- 
fantry  after  behaving  very  well  for  some  time,  suddenly  rose 
against  their  officers,  who  were  compelled  to  leave  them.  No 
European  injured.  The  treasury  was  plundered,  and  the  pri- 
soners in  Jail  liberated.  The  officers  and  civilians  retired  to 
Hattrass,  eighty  men  of  the  1st  Gwalior  Cavalry  at  Hattrass 
deserted,  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Delhi.  Troops  could  not  be 
spared  from  Agra  to  reoecupy  Allyghur ;  but  subsequently  some 
Volunteers^  headed  by  Captain  Watson  and  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Cocks,  c.  s.  proceeded  to  the  place,  and  it  is  understood  are 
there. 

Azimghur, — All  contained  quiet  up  to  the  26th,  when  some 
excitement  showed  itself,  but  the  men  were  soon  pacified.  5M 
June. — A  message  from  Benares  reports  that  Azimgurh  has 
fallen.  Four  officers  said  to  have  been  killed ;  names  not  given. 
Ladies  all  safe  at  Ghazeepore,  where  they  appear  to  have  been 
sent.  A  party  of  Irregular  Cavalry  had  previously  been  sent  to 
bring  away  the  treasure  from  both  Azimghur  and  Ooruckpore. 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  treasure  left  prior  to  the  mutiny 
of  the  17  th  Native  Infantry. 

Barrackpore. — ^The  native  troops  continue  quiet.  As  a  mat- 
ter  of  precaution,  40O  men  of  the  84th  Foot,  were  removed  to 
Barrackpore.  On  the  25th  May  the  native  officers  and  men  of 
the  70th  Regiment  N.  I.  on  hearing  of  the  dreadful  massacres 
committed  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  by  certain  mutinous  native  Re- 
giments, and  having  heard  also  of  disaffection  said  to  exist  in 
the  ranks  of  some  other  corps  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  pe- 
titioned to  be  allowed  to  proceed  against  the  mutineers.  The 
Governor  General  proceeded  up  to  Barrackpore  and  addressed 
the  men.  "  Native  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  70th,  your  peti* 
tion  reached  me  yesterday,  and  I  am  come  to  answer  it.  I  have 
received  it  with  delight ;  not  because  I  doubted  your  fidelity,  for 
I  know  the  trust  that  is  reposed  in  you  by  your  gallant  Colonel, 
I  know  the  high  opinion  which  your  brave  General,  with  his 
long  experience  of  the  sepoys  of  Bengal,  entertains  of  you;  and 
I  have  myself  marked  your  good  and  faithful  conduct  under 
recent  bad  example,  when  many  fell  away.  I  therefore  felt  sure 
of  your  loyalty.  But  your  petition  gives  me  pleasure,  because  it 
is  an  open  contradiction  of  the  rumour  which  has  gone  abroad, 
that  the  unfaithfulness  of  some  Regiments,  has  tainted  all  within 
their  reach.  You  have  refuted  the  unjust  suspicion  nobly.  Men 
of  the  70th  I  will  answer  your  petition.  You  have  asked  to  be 
sent  to  meet  the  mutineers  of  Delhi.  You  shall  go.  In  a  few 
days,  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  can  be  made  for  your  progress 
you  shall  proceed  to  the  North  West.''  The  remaining  Companies 
of  the  34th  Native  Infantry  subsequently  volunteered  to  proceed 
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against  the  mutineers.  The  thanks  of  Government  were  express- 
ed to  the  corps. 

Berhampore. — All  quiet. 

BareiUy. — The  news  from  this  place  is  obtained  entirely  from 
private  sources.  On  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  reach- 
ing, the  troops  displayed  considerable  excitement.  The  officers, 
however,  pacified  their  men,  and  all  has  continued  in  a  satis- 
factory state  up  to  the  27th,  the  date  of  the  last  letter.  A 
great  want  is  felt  of  Irr^ular  Cavalry  throughout  the  Doab 
and  in  Bohilcund.  Colonel  Troup,  who  was  in  temporary  com- 
mand of  Bareilly,  authorized  the  officer  commanding  the  8th 
Irregular  Cavalry,  to  increase  his  Regiment  by  500  men  ;  this 
has  been  sanctioned.  One  troop  was  raised  in  a  few  days  ,*  and 
a  second  troop  was  nearly  ready.  The  Irregular  Cavalry  men 
on  leave  in  Rohilcund  and  neighbourhood,  had  been  desired  to 
place  themselves  under  the  orders  of  Collectors  of  districts. 

Benares,  19th. — The  13th  Irregular  Cavalry  brought  into  the 
station  from  Sultanpore.  Feu  de  joie  was  prohibited  on  Her 
Majesty's  Birth-day.  Things  appear  to  have  been  kept  quiet  by 
the  firm  and  conciliatory  conduct  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
authorities.  The  Head  Quarters  of  the  Division  is  so  far  removed, 
the  Brigadier  Commanding  has  been  vested  with  authority  over 
the  neighbouring  stations,  which  formerly  constituted  the  Benares 
Division.  One  hundred  of  Her  Majesty's  10th  Foot  having 
arrived  from  Dinapore,  the  parties  of  Europeans  who  arrived  by 
transit  carriages  and  bullock  trains  are  sent  on  towards  Cawn- 
pore  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Bolundskuhur. — The  Sirmoor  Battalion,  400  men,  which  had 
been  ordered  down  by  Canal,  were  detained  by  damage  done  to 
the  locks.  The  Civil  officers  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place,  but 
retiurned  on  the  25th.  Rampore  Horse  are  employed  keeping 
the  road  clear.  \&t  June, — The  country  between  Allyghur  and 
this  place  being  fast  quieted. 

Caumpore,  2,1st. — Strengthened  by  50  Europeans  and  2  Squa. 
drous  of  Irregular  Cavalry  from  Lucknow.  Considerable  excite, 
ment  among  the  native  troops,  particularly  in  the  2nd  Light  Ca. 
valry.  That  corps  had  sent  emissaries  into  the  camps  of  the  three 
Native  Infantry  Regiments  asking  if  they  would  support  them  in 
the  event  of  an  outrage.  22d. — Matters  took  a  favorable  turn  about 
half  past  7  f.  h.  yesterday.  Up  to  that  time  it  appears  that  an 
outbreak  was  most  imminent,  guns  were  placed  in  position  and 
every  preparation  made  to  meet  it.  The  men  were,  however, 
quieted  by  an  address  to  them  by  their  Commandant  through 
some  native  officers.  Two  guns  and  300  men  of  all  arms  brought 
in  by  Maharajah  of  Bittore.  25/^. — Report  on  what  was  consi- 
dered good  authority  that  there  would  be  an  outbreak  on  the 
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24th  or  25th.  All  preparations  inade^  but  nothing  occarred. 
26th. — All  tranquil.  The  disafTected,  disconteuted  by  the 
efficient  measures  coolly  but  deterruinately  taken  to  meet  any 
outbreak  that  might  be  attempted,  are  sobering  down.  29tk. — 
Parties  of  Oude  Irregular  Cavalry  sent  out  to  Goosaigunge  and 
^lynpoorie  to  keep  the  road  clear  and  put  down  plunderers. 
Reports  from  Native  Agents  more  cheering  and  satisfactory. 
The  50  men  of  the  32d  Foot  sent  back  to  Lueknow^  71  of  the 
81th  having  arrived  31.^/. — All  quiet.  4ih  June, — The  Telegraph 
communication  between  Cawnpore  and  Agra  interrupted.  50  of 
Iler  Majesty's  84tli  Foot  sent  to  Lucknow.  The  Luckuow  muti- 
neers had  crossed  the  Ganges  and  Mendie  Ghaut,  enrotUetjo 
Delhi.  The  party  of  Oude  Cavalry  sent  to  Mynpoorie  to  keep 
open  the  communication  had  mutinied  and  murdered  their  offi- 
cers. 

ChunaVj  19M. — The  fort  was  occupied  by  the  Infantry 
of  the  Invalid  Battalion  and  Veterans  residing  at  the  place. 
There  being  no  room  for  the  whole  native  guard  usually  on  duty 
in  the  fort,  three  Companies^  a  portion  was  sent  back  to  Benares 
20//i. — Seventy  artillery  of  the  Invalid  Battalion  despatched  to 
Allahabad. 

Delhi, — Little  authentic  is  known  of  the  occurrences  in  Delhi. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  reported  on  the  22nd  May  that  the 
retreating  native  Regiments  from  Meerut  took  their  way  to 
Delhi,  where  a  few  of  the  troopers  first  entered  the  town  in 
straggling  parties,  harangued  the  mob  and  gained  over  to  their 
cause  the  wing  of  the  38th  Native  Infantry,  which  was  on  duty 
in  the  town  and  at  the  palace  Several  Europeans,  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary, and  ladies  were  at  once  cut  down  and  massacred.  The 
next  step  then  seems  to  have  been  to  murder  all  the  Europeans  in 
the  Civil  station,  and  very  few  escaped.  The  38th,  54th,  and 
74th  Regiments  Native  Infantry,  were  at  the  time  at  Delhi,  with 
Captain  DeTeissier's  Horse  Field  Battery.  The  74th  Regiment 
joined  without  showing  much  alacrity  in  the  rebel  cause,  and 
the  Artillery  men  of  the  battery  were  only  persuaded  to  take 
part  with  the  mutineers  when  pressed  by  them  in  over- 
whelming  numbers,  and  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
power.  A  general  massacre  of  all  Europeans  in  and  near  the 
Civil  and  Military  station  of  Delhi  took  place,  but  whether  this 
was  owing  to  the  savage  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  or  to  the 
truculence  of  the  mob  there  is  not  yet  the  means  of  knowing. 
A  number  of  officers  were  however  enabled  to  escape  from  the 
general  slaughter,  and  made  their  way  with  much  difficulty 
through  the  surrounding  villages  to  Meerut,  occasionally  treated 
with  some  kindness,  but  more  frequently  with  neglect  and  some 
violence.     Wherever  the  Goojur  population  predominated^  they 
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plundered  and  murdered  all  parties  ruthlessly.  A  Duffadar  of 
the  Gwalior  Cavalry  Regiment  who  had  passed  through  Delhi 
four  days  previously,  had  reached  Agra  on  the  29th  He  des- 
cribes the  mutmeers  as  robbing  whom  they  please  in  the  city. 
He  says  that  a  Regiment  of  Infantry,  with  four  guns  and  some 
Cavalry,  had  left  the  city  on  the  23d  to  bring  in  the  Rohtuck 
treasure.  A  part  of  the  Meerut  force  was  attacked  near  Gha- 
zeeoodeen  Nuggur,  by  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents  from 
Delhi  with  five  guns.  The  insurgents  were  thoroughly  beaten, 
and  dispersed  w^ith  much  loss ;  and  the  five  guns,  with  ammuni- 
tion and  a  great  quaiUity  of  intrenching  tools  were  taken  from 
them.  This  victory,  the  Governor  General  in  his  letter  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  forwarding  the  present  narrative,  says,  will 
be  of  great  value  in  proving  to  the  mutineers  and  to  the  whole 
army,  the  prowess  of  the  European  troops,  even  in  compara- 
tively small  bodies ,  and  its  occurrence  just  now  is  still  more 
important,  when,  owing  to  difficulty  in  procuring  sufficient  car- 
riage, and  in  moving  the  siege  train  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  organizing  for  the  attack  on  Delhi,  a  delay  of  some 
days  must  take  place  before  the  attacking  force  can  reach  that 
fortress. 

Dinapore, — Nothing  has  been  heard  from  this  place  favour- 
able or  unfavourable.  The  Eviropean  force  consisted  of  half  a 
Cawnpore  battery,  3  guns  and  about  600  of  Her  Majesty's  10th. 

Ferozepore,  VSth  May. — The  45th  and  57  th  Native  Infantry 
mutinied.  ThelatterRegimentgaveup  its  arms,  while  the  former 
resisting,  were  attacked  and  di>persed  by  the  Artillery,  61st  Foot 
and  10th  Light  Cavalry  which  remained  staunch. 

Gwalior. — On  the  28th  May  an  outbreak  of  the  troops  of  the 
Contingentwas  expected;  preparations  were  made,  and  the  ladies 
and  families  moved  to  the  Residency.  The  Maharajah  assisted 
with  strong  bodies  of  horse  and  foot,  and  placed  a  mansion 
attached  to  the  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies,  where  they 
would  be  safe.  Nothing  however  occurred,  and  the  ladies  re- 
turned to  cantonments  the  following  day.  The  Contingent  re- 
ported to  be  in  a  satisfactory  state  on  the  Ist  June. 

Hyderabad,  {Deccan,)  24/A  May, — The  Resident  recommended 
that  the  Electric  Telegraph  should  be  closed,  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating news  from  the  North  West  Government  considered 
it  inexpedient  to  act  on  this.  The  proceedings  at  Delhi  had 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  the  city  ;  but  no  disturbance 
was  anticipated. 

Jtillunder, — The  native  troops  are  said  to  be  obedient. 

KurnauL — A  party  of  the  force  from  Umballah  reached  on 
the  2 Ist.  On  the  24th  a  portion  was  pushed  on  to  Paneeput ; 
the  rest  of  the  force  cannot  get  away  till  the  Slst.    The  delay 
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caused  by  the  want  of  carriage,  tmd  the  nou-arrival  of  the 
battering  train  from  Phillour. 

Lahore,  13/A  May. — The  three  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry, 
16th,  26th,  and 49th  and  8th Light  Cavalry,  were  disarmed,  and  the 
men  are  doing  duty  without  arms.  The  Seikh  Sirdars  are  under- 
stood to  have  offered  their  services  to  Government.  Zrd  June, — 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  says  all  safe  as  yet  in  the  Punjab ;  but  the  aspect 
of  affairs  most  threatening.  The  whole  native  army  are  ready 
to  break  out ;  and  unless  a  blow  be  soon  struck,  the  Irregulars 
as  a  body  will  soon  follow  their  example.  Send  for  our  troops 
from  Tersia,  intercept  the  force  now  on  its  way  to  China,  and 
bring  it  to  Calcutta.  Every  European  soldier  will  be  required 
to  save  the  country,  if  the  whole  of  the  native  troops  turn 
against  us.  Every  precaution  which  foresight  can  dictate  is' 
being  taken,  to  hold  our  own  independently  of  the  natives. 

Lucknow,  2SrdMay, — Arrangements  for  thedefenceof  these?e- 
ral  posts  have  been  completed,  all  considered  safe,  except  from  ex- 
ternal influences.  25/A. — The  Eed  prayers  concluded  without 
any  disturbances.  29M. — Disturbances  threatened  outside.  Tran- 
quillity cannot  be  much  larger  maintained  unless  Delhi  be  speedi- 
ly captured.  30M. — An  emeute  in  cantonments  at  9  p.  m.,  25  of 
7th  Cavalry  proved  false.  Several  Bungalows  burnt.  Two  or 
three  oi&cers  killed,  and  the  same  number  wounded ;  among  the 
former  is  Brigadier  Handscomb.  Quiet  in  city,  majority  ap- 
pear loyal.  dl«/. — Most  of  the  Bungalows  in  cantonments  burnt. 
An  outbreak  of  mutineers,  half  of  48th,  about  half  of  71st  and 
some  few  of  18th  Native  Infantry,  with  two  troops  of  7th  Light 
Cavalry  fled  towards  Seetapore.  Sir  H.  Lawrence  followed  for 
seven  miles  with  four  guns,  two  Companies  of  32d  Foot,  and  300 
Horse.  The  latter  evinced  no  zeal.  30  prisoners  taken.  Mr. 
Gubbins  went  out  with  a  few  Sowars  and  attacked  the  rebels  at 
9-30  p.  M.  2rf  June, — Colonel  Birch  moved  out  from  Seetapore 
with  a  wing  to  meet  the  mutineers,  but  they  turned  towards  the 
Ganges,  and  do  not  appear  to  havo  rallied.  The  districts  are 
still  quiet,  except  one  point  about  20  miles  North  West  of  Luck- 
now  ;  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  quiet  when  they  hear 
that  eight  men  have  been  hanged,  and  that  more  are  about  to 
suffer.  The  faithful  remnants  of  the  3rd  Infantry  Regiments,  and 
7th  Light  Cavalry,  amounting  to  about  700  men,  are  now  en- 
camped close  to  the  detachment  of  Europeans.  Lucknow  is  in  a 
much  better  position.  Some  disturbance  in  the  city,  which  was 
put  down  by  the  police. 

Meerut. — The  following  account  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  is 
taken  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor's  report  of  the  22nd  May : — 
"  On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  10th  May,  the  20th  Regiment 
Native  Infantry,  began  the  mutiny  by  sei2sing  its  arms  simul- 
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taneouslj  and  rushing  in  a  body  as  if  to  incite  or  attack  the  11th 
Regiment  Native  Infantry.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Finnis^  of  the 
latter  Regiment  was  asked  by  his  men  to  allow  them  to  take 
their  arms  :  he  refused  this  request^  and  went  forward  to  speak 
to  the  mntineers  of  the  20th  Regiment  Native  Infantry.  They 
immediately  shot  him  down.  The  11th  Native  Infiintry  then 
seized  their  arms^  and  united  with  the  other  corps.  A  Com- 
pany of  the  20th  Native  Infantry  had  been  placed  as  guard  over 
the  jail  after  the  troopers  had  been  placed  in  it.  A  body  of  troop- 
ers of  the  3rd  Cavalry  rushed  to  the  jail  to  release  their  com- 
rades :  a  party  of  the^6th  Dragoon  Ouards  were  sent  to  oppose 
this  movement,  but  appear  to  have  lost  their  way  in  the  confu- 
sion which  had  intermediately  been  produced ;  for  in  the  interval 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disturbance^  the  Ooojur  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cantonments  of  Meerut  rose 
en  masse,  plundering  proper^^  burning  houses^  and  ferociously 
murdering  every  European  they  came  across.  In  the  universal 
disorder  of  the  moment^  amidst  a  general  conflagration,  the 
night  came  on,  and  the  European  force  at  Meerut  was  not  able 
to  act  with  any  certainty  or  vigour  against  the  retreating  native 
Regiments.  Around  Meerut,  the  state  of  license  in  the  villages, 
caused  by  the  absence  of  all  Government,  spread  for  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  south  and  about  i^e  same  limit,  or 
somewhat  more  north ;  within  this  belt,  unchecked  license  reigned 
from  the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges.  The  absence  of  any  Light  Cavalry, 
or  effective  means  of  scouring  the  country  in  this  severely  hot 
weather,  paralyzed  the  attempts  of  the  Meerut  force  to  maintain 
any  regularity  or  order  beyond  the  immediate  line  of  its  pickets. 
The  bungalows  in  the  cantonments  have  nearly  all  been  burned 
down,  and  all  parties — officers,  ladies,  and  children — were,  and 
remain,  collected  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Artillery  School  of 
Instruction,  and  in  the  several  lines  of  barracks  adjoining."  Ge« 
neral  Hewitt  gives  the  names  of  the  killed  at  Meerut,  and  of 
those  saved  from  Delhi. 

Moradabad, — The  troops  appear  staunch.  A  party  of  200 
Sappecs  and  Miners  have  be€s^  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
clothing,  and  plunder ;  date  not  ^ven. 

M^npoorie,  %^nd  /fnie.-— 120  men  of  the  9th  Native  Infantry 
mutinied,  but  did  not  injure  their  officers.  The  Civil  officers  were 
devoting  themselves  to  save  as  much  of  authority  as  could  be 
rescued  from  the  insurroction.  By  the  tact  and  excellent  be- 
haviour of  Ensign  Dekantaow,  the  men  were  kept  back  from  any 
overt  act,  and  finally  quitted  the  station  to  join  the  men  of  the 
corps  at  Alljghur  en  route  to  Delhi. 

Muttra. — The  Bhurtpore  troops  occupied  the  post,  but  were 
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subsequently  moyed  on  to  the  road  between  this  place  and  Delhi. 
On  the  30th  two  Companies  of  Native  Infantry  (the  relieved 
and  relieving)  mutinied  and  plundered  the  treasury. 

Neemi^h, — Empty  bungalows  burnt,  Magaasine  occupied  by 
wing  of  the  Gwalior  Infantry.  28/A.— All  quiet  among  the 
troops ;  a  panic  in  the  bazar* 

Nusseerabad, — Artillery  and  80th  Native  Infantry  consider- 
ed  staunch ;  doubts  about  15th  Native  Infantry.  Col.  Lawrence 
had  sent  to  Deesa  for  250  European  Infantry,  3  guns,  and  a 
squadron  of  Cavalry,  and  200  Native  Infantry.  2Gth. — ^All  qaiet; 
but  state  of  affairs  unsatisfactory.  The  Assistant  in  charge  of 
Ajmere  writes  to  the  Political  Agent  at  Jeypore,  under  date  the 
29th,  that  he  has  just  heard  that  the  15th  and  30th  Native  In- 
fantry and  Artillery  with  six  guns,  had  left  Nusseerabad  for 
Delhi,  dressed  in  Hindoostanee  style. 

UmbaUah. — The  Artillery  and  2nd  Europeans  detained  on  the 
25th  for  want  of  carriage.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  a  Tde- 
gram  from  Umballah  of  the  19th  May  to  the  Governor  General 
states :  '^  All  quiet  here.  Affairs  do  not  go  on  well ;  the  feeling 
of  the  native  army  may  be  a  little  improved,  but  none  can  be 
trusted.  The  two  Regiments  here  profess  that  they  will  go 
where  and  do  what  they  are  ordered ;  they  express  regret  for  hav- 
ing committed  themselves  for  a  moment.  They  have  since  be- 
haved well ;  but  our  European  troops  will  not  act  vrith  the  same 
confidence  if  they  are  with  them ;  we  cannot  leave  them  behind 
without  sufficient  number  of  Europeans  to  control  them.  The 
country  is  very  much  disturbed.  The  communication  with 
Meerut  difficult.  I  hope  this  will  be  remedied,  having  such  a 
force  at  Kurnaul,  we  cannot  move  at  present  for  want  of  tents 
and  carriage;  it  would  destroy  Europeans  to  march  vrithout 
both,  and  we  have  no  men  to  spare.  I  see  the  risk  of  going  to 
Delhi  with  such  small  means  as  we  have,  perhaps  2,500  Euro- 
peans, for  should  they  suffer  any  loss  it  would  be  serious,  having 
nothing  more  to  depend  upon  in  the  North  West  Provinces,  but  it 
must  be  done.  I  have  not  heard  from  below  Delhi,  or  Lieute- 
nant Governor,  it  would  be  important  to  have  his  views  upon  the 
subject,  for  troops  should  be  brought  from  Persia,  and  those  going 
to  China  should  be  stopped  at  Singapore.  I  hope  we  may  hold 
on  till  the  crisis  is  past.  We  must  not  omit  any  means  of  in- 
creasing our  European  strength.  Since  this  message  was  began 
I  have  heard  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab.  He 
recommends  strongly  that  an  order  be  issued  giving  up  the  new 
cartridge.  I  have  adopted  this  advice.'' 

On  the  27th  May  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief 
General  Anson  died  of  cholera  at  Umballah. 
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Umfitsur, — It  is  slated  that  the  59th  Native  Infantry  do  not 
object  to  the  new  Cartridges.  A  Company  of  the  Slst  Foot  oc- 
cupy Goviudghur. 

Since  the  dispatch  of  the  mail  of  the  18th  May  the  following 
European  troops  have  reached  Calcutta :  A  portion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's 35th  Foot,  about  380  men  from  Rangoon,  the  Ist  Madras 
European  Fusiliers,  and  a  wing  of  Her  >fajesty'8  64th  Foot. 
The  1st  Madras  Fusiliers  have  been  pushed  on  towards  Cawn- 
pore,  by  horse-dak,  bullock-train  and  steamers,  a  portion  having 
already  reached  their  destination.  A  Company  of  Her  Majesty's 
84th  had  previously  been  pushed  on,  and  the  remainder  are  fol- 
lowing by  horse-dak  and  bullock-train.  The  35th  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  84th,  at  Barrackpore,  and  the  64th  will  start 
this  day  by  steam,  leaving  a  few  men  to  follow  by  the  bullock- 
train.  The  "  Punjab"  is  expected  daily  with  the  remainder  of 
ihe  64th,  which  will  likewise  be  pushed  on  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. The  Coromandel  has  jast  arrived  with  a  Company  of  the 
84th  from  Bangoon,  and  a  Company  of  Artillery,  it  is  understood. 
Sir  Henry  Ward  has  offered  to  send  500  men  of  the  37th  Foot 
from  Ceylon.  Two  steamers  left  this,  one  on  the  23rd  and  the 
other  on  the  24th  ultimo  for  Galle,  and  will  bring  back  the  wing 
of  the  37th.  A  steamer  and  sailing  vessel  have  also  been  dis- 
patched from  Bombay  to  bring  troops  from  Oalle.  The  78th  High- 
landers may  also  be  expected  in  another  week  or  ten  days  from 
Bombay.  A  circular  was  issued  on  the  29th  explaining  that  none 
of  the  new  cartridges  had  been  issued  to  native  Regiments.  This 
became  necessary  from  the  gross  misunderstanding  wliich  prevail- 
ed  on  the  subject. 

On  the  24th  May,  the  Ramghur  Battalion  volunteered  to 
proceed  againt  the  mutineers.  The  Governor  General  in  a  Ge- 
neral Order  thanked  the  Battalion  for  this  demonstration  of  their 
loyalty.  On  the  5th  June  a  General  Order  was  issued  expressing 
the  thanks  of  the  Governor  General  for  the  zealous  and  loyal  con- 
duct of  the  Calcutta  Militia  in  volunteering  to  proceed  wherever 
their  services  may,  at  the  present  moment,  be  required. 

The  Governor  General  on  the  19th  June  forwards  to  the  Court 
of  Directors  in  continuation  of  the  narrative  sent  on  the  6th 
June  further  intelligence  and  papers  relative  to  the  disafiection 
prevailing  in  the  Native  Army. 

All  communication  by  dak,  as  well  as  by  Electric  Tele- 
graph, from  and  above  Allahabad  having  been  entirely  cut  oflf 
since  the  6th  June,  very  little  information  has  been  received  of 
the  events  since  that  date. 

Allahabad. — The  6th  Native  Infantry  mutinied  on  the  6th 
at  9  p.  M.  They  were  joined  by  the  three  troops  of  Oude  Irre- 
gular Cavalry,   and  the  town's  people.       Thirteen  European 
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ofllcers  are  reported  to  have  been  murdered.  The  rest,  ^ith 
ftoine  Civilians,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fort  which  was  occupied 
by  some  invalid  Artillery  and  the  Regiment  of  Ferosepore 
Scikhs.    A  detachment  of  Ist  Madras  Fusiliers  of  between  tixtv 

• 

and  eighty  men  reached  the  fort  the  following  day.  Many  of 
the  Civil  officers  and  European  inhabitants  are  missing.  About 
350  Europeans  of  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  occupy  the  fort 
while  the  Seikh  B(*giment  is  at  the  Steamer's  Ghaut  pro- 
tecting it;  4O0  more  of  the  1st  Fusiliers  must  have  reached  by 
steam  on  the  16th  or  18th.  Town,  in  possession  of  insurgents. 
16/A. — Col.  Neill  arrived  all  safe  on  the  1 1  th,  and  Major  Stephen- 
son  with  100  men  on  the  12th ;  party  of  30  by  steamer  on  13th; 
279  Fusiliers  and  7  officers  now  here.  All  Seikhs  outside ;  all 
guarded  inside  the  fort  by  Europearis.  Horses  or  bullocks  with 
drivers  much  required  for  Artillery,  to  move  out  to  attack 
enemy  in  cantonments.  Bridge  of  boa^s  retaken  on  12th,  and 
now  held  with  picqucts  on  opposite  sides  of  river  on  Benares 
road.  Enemy  attacked  daily.  Heavy  loss  can  best  be  inflicted 
with  Artillery  properly  horsed  or  buliocked.  Col.  Neill  oould 
easily  thrash  the  enemy.  500  Europeans,  the  least  complement 
now,  with  half  battery  at  least  for  this  place,  and  all  above  500 
men,  will  he  pushed  on  to  Cawnpore.  Allahabad  now  quite  safe. 
The  last  report  from  Cawnpore  was,  it  was  in  our  hands.  No- 
thing heard  from  Sir  H.  Wheeler :  the  road  from  Allahabad  to 
Cawnpore  quite  closed. 

Agra. — Appears  to  be  all  safe  up  to  the  10th  instant. 

Allyghur. — The  routineers  at  Lucknow  having  crossed  into 
the  Doab  and  appeared  at  Allyghur,  the  detachment  of  Volun* 
tecrs  were  forced  to  quit  the  place  temporarily  on  the  8th. 

Azimgurh.-^^he  only  officer  killed  is  Lieutenant  Hutchinson, 
Quarter  Master  of  the  17th  Regiment  Native  Infantry,  who  is 
said  to  have  falleu  in  trying  to  save  the  post  guns.  The  officen 
and  ladies  had  arrived  at  Ghazeepore. 

Fort  fViUiam  and  Barrac1q>ore, — Major  General  liearsey  onthe 
8th  and  9th  June  reporU  that  the  4ard,  70th  and  34th  Regi- 
mentaof  Native  Infantry,  have  voluntarily  come  forward  and  peti- 
tioned to  be  armed  with  the  new  Enfield  Rifle.  The  Governor 
Cieaeral  expresses  his  great  satisfaction  at  the  request  of  the  Re- 
giments, proving  as  it  does  that  the  men  consider  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  either  the  rifles  or  the  cartridges  to  their  caste 
or  religion  ;  but  desires  to  inform  the  Regiments  that  the  sap- 
ply  of  the  new  rifles  received  is  so  small  that  their  request 
cannot  at  present  be  complied  with.  Major  General  Hearsey, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  the  native  troops  intended  to  rise 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  sent  for  European  troops  in  order  to 
disarm  tha  Regiments.  I'his  was  quietly  carried  into  effect  on  tht 
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evening  of  the  14th^  Sunday  ;  at  the  same  time  the  whole  of 
the  native  troops,  except  the  hody  guards  in  Fort  William^  Cal- 
entta,  and  the  neighhoarhood,  were  quietly  disarmed.  At  day 
hreak  on  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  a  detachment  of  European 
troops  made  a  prisoner  of  the  King  of  Oude,  his  Prime  Minister, 
and  others.  These  are  now  lodged  as  prisoners  in  the  fort.  A 
sepoy  of  the  43d  Regiment  having  given  information  regarding 
a  man,  said  to  be  a  follower  of  the  King  of  Oude,  having  tried  to 
tamper  with  the  sepoys  in  the  fort,  arrangements  were  made  to 
secure  the  man,  who  had  agreed  with  the  sepoy  to  oome  again 
on  the  night  of  the  18th.  llie  man  came  and  was  secured.  He 
was  tried  by  a  Court-Martial  on  the  14th  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Unfortunately^  during  the  night  of  the  14th,  he  effected  his 
•scape. 

Benares. — On  the  news  of  the  mutiny  at  Azimghur  reaching 
Benares,  a  rising  of  the  87th  Native  Infantry  was  anticipated, 
and  the  authorities  determined  to  disarm  that  corps.  According* 
ly  the  European  troops  and  battery  were  paraded  and  marched 
on  the  lines  of  the  37th.  The  Regiment  of  Loodianah  (Seikhs), 
with  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  one  squadron  of  the  13th  were 
also  under  arms.  On  the  Europeans  approaching  the  37th,  that 
corps  opened  fire  on  them,  wliich  was  returned  by  the  European 
Infantry  and  Artillery.  As  the  Regiment  of  Loodianah  was 
advancing  the  Resaldar  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  rode  up  to  the 
corps  and  called  out  that  his  men  had  mutinied.  Some  shots 
were  fired  by  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  on  which  the  Seikhs  paused, 
turned  round,  some  firing  towards  the  Cavalry,  others  towards  the 
Europeans,  on  which  the  guns  were  turned  on  the  Seikhs,  who 
soon  dispersed.  The  87th  in  the  mean  time  had  been  dispersed, 
and  their  lines  were  set  on  fire.  The  men  of  the  37th,  the  Seikhs, 
and  Irregular  Cavalry,  passed  through  cantonments,  and  took 
the  road  to  Jaunpore.  Some  of  the  SeU^hs  remained  faithful,  and 
protected  the  treasury,  while  others  protected  their  officers. 
Some  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  also  proved  faithful,  the  party 
sent  to  Goruckpore  and  Azimghur  for  treasure  having  brought 
it  in  safety,  and  having  since  been  usefully  employed  in  clearing 
the  road  to  Allahabad.  The  district  and  town  appear  pretty 
quiet,  and  matters  appear  satisfactory  up  to  the  latest  date,  the 
18th. 

JJerAawipore.— All  quiet ;  a  detachment  of  Europeans  from 
Barrackpore  has  been  sent  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  station. 
The  63rd  N.  I.  at  Berhampore  having  volunteered  to  lie  employ. 
ed  against  the  rebels,  was  thanked  by  the  Governor  General  for 
their  loyalty. 

G0xr»/>or€.— Nothing  heard  from  this  place  since  the  Itb  in« 
stant. 
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Ciunar. — All  safe. 

Delhi. — A  second  action  waa  fought  on  the  Slst^  near  the 
Hindon.  Brigadier  Wilson's  forcCi  reinforced  by  Sirmoor  Bat- 
talion^ and  some  reinforcements  firom  Meerut,  was  to  join  the 
Umballa  Column  on  the  5th  via  Bhagpoot  Ghaut.  The  fwoe 
reached  Delhi  on  the  8th^  and  drove  the  rebels  dispirited  into  the 
town,  capturing  the  heights  in  front  of  Delhi  andtwenty-mx 
guns. 

Dinapore. — All  quiet  up  to  the  15th.  Major  G^eral  Lloyd 
reported  that  the  7th  Regt.  N.  I.  volunteered  to  go  against  the 
mutineers.  The  thanks  of  the  Governor  General  were  convqr^ 
to  the  Begiment  tor  their  loyalty  and  offer  of  services.  On 
the  3rd  June  General  Lloyd  forwarded  the  following  Circu- 
lar Memorandum  which  he  issued  for  the  guidance  of  officeis 
Commanding  Stations  and  Posts  in  the  Dinapore  Division  : 
*'  With  reference  to  the  jHresent  disturbed  state  of  public  af- 
fairs, oiicera  commanding  at  stations  and  posts  within  the  divi- 
sion, are  hereby  authorised,  should  emergency  arise,  to  act  at 
once,  for  the  good  of  the  service,  upon  their  own  judgment  and 
responsibility,  duly  reporting  the  measures  they  may  adopt  for 
the  information  oi  the  Major  General  Commanding,  and  of  the 
Brigadier  at  Benares,  as  regards  commands  in  the  neighbouring 
districts.''     The  Governor  General  approved  of  the  Circular. 

Dacca. — On  the  12th  June,  a  detachment  consisting  of  100 
European  seamen  from  the  war  steamers  Punjaub  and  Zenobia 
with  two  armed  boats  and  two  field  pieces  were  sent  to  Dacca  aj 
a  precautionary  measure. 

Gya. — A  detachment  of  120  Europeans  sent  to  protect  the 
treasury. 

Hami  and  Hissar. — The  Hurrianah  Light  Battalion  is  said  to 
have  mutinied. 

Jaunpore. — The  detachment  of  the  Seikhs,  on  the  mutineers 
from  Benares  arriving,  murdered  their  officer.  Lieutenant  Mara, 
and  other  Europeans,  seized  the  treasure,  and  proceeded  into 
Oude,  via  Fyzabad,  Jemadar  of  the  Seikhs  having  been  elected 
Commandant. 

Lucknow. — Nothing  heard  since  the  4th  instant. 

Meerut. — Major  General  Hewitt  reported  as  the  latest  news 
from  Delhi  was  that  the  mutineers  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
Mussulman  and  Hindoo,  who  had  come  into  collision,  and 
blood  had  been  spilled.  The  four  Companies  of  the  9th  Native 
Infantry  with  the  treasure  firom  Bolundshuhnr  and  AUyghur  are 
said  to  have  joined  the  mutineers.  The  Sirmoor  Battalion  have 
behaved  well  under  Major  Reid,  in  making  their  way  to  Bolund- 
shuhnr agaiuat  great  difficulties  from  the  destruction  of  the  Canid 
w  orks,  they  were  too  late  to  save  the  treasure ;  but  the  re- 
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tribution  inflicted  on  the  village,  where  the  pillaged  Govern- 
ment  property  was  found,  had  contributed  to  the  tranquillization 
of  the  district.  General  Hewitt  forwarded  a  letter  to  his  ad- 
dress from  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  2Sd  May  containing 
instructions  with  respect  to  the  movements  of  the  force  from 
Mcerut  required  to  join  the  column  advancing  from  Umballah 
towards  Delhi.  The  two  forces  to  form  a  junction  at  Bhagpoot 
on  the  5th  June. 

Mynpoaree. — On  the  29th  May,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  for* 
wards  an  extract  from  a  report  from  the  Magistrate  of  Myn- 
poory  containing  an  account  of  the  occurrences  attending  the 
mutiny  of  the  three  Companies  of  the  9th  Regiment  Native  In- 
fantry at  that  station  on  the  night  of  the  22d  May ;  and  brings 
to  the  notice  of  the  Gk>vemor  General  the  marked  gallantry  and 
devotion  to  duty  of  Lieutenant  DeKantsow  of  that  Regiment  on 
that  occasion.  The  Governor  General  expresses  his  admiration 
of  Lieutenant  DeKantzow's  conduct  and  thanks  him. 

Mirzapore^ — All  quiet.  Treasure  removed.  The  Rewah  Rajah 
has  offered  600  Cavalry,  500  Infantry,  and  five  guns.  These  have 
been  accepted. 

Nofwgong, — The  wing  of  the  1 2th  Native  Infantry  and  native 
Battery  have  mutined.     Particulars  not  known. 

A^enittc^.— The  troops  at  the  station  reported  to  have  muti- 
nied, as  well  as  the  Cavalry  of  the  Malwa  Contingent.  The  In- 
fantry of  the  Contingent  at  Mehidpore  said  to  be  true. 

Umballah. — On  the  17th  May  the  Commander-in  Chief  reports 
that  he  arrived  at  Umballa  on  the  15th  and  ordered  the 
following  movements:  The  2d  European  Fusiliers  from  Soobathoo 
to  Umbflila,  and  the  Nusseeree  Battalion  to  Phillour,  to  escort  a 
third  class  siege  train  and  ammunition  to  Umballah.  Six  Com- 
panies and  H^  Quarters  of  the  corps  of  Sappers  from  Roorkee  to 
Meerut,  and  the  4th  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Hansi  to  be  in  readiness 
to  proceed  wherever  required.  To  restore  the  confidence  of  troops 
not  mutinied^  a  General  Order,  intimating  that  sepoys  would  not 
be  required  to  use  objectionable  cartridges  was  issued ;  and  Com- 
manding Offices  were  ordered  to  suspend  all  target  practice  and 
firing  with  blank  ammunition.  The  European  Regiments  at 
Umballa  are^  weak  in  point  of  numbers.  Not  more  than  1800 
efiective  men  in  the  three  corps  of  Infantry.  Accounts  recently 
received  are  more  favorable  than  those  of  an  older  date.  The 
troops  concentrated  at  Umballa,  though  unable  to  move  for  want 
of  carriage,  are  exercising  a  powerful  influence.  A  detachment  to 
leave  this  evening  to  Kurnaul  to  maintain  order  and  reassure  the 
inhabitants.  I'he  Putteealla  Rajah  has  rendered  considerable 
assistance  and  so  has  the  Jheend  Rajah.    In  another  letter. 
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the  Commander-in-Cfhief  states  that  circumstances  also  hav«  tak^i 
place  at  Umballa  which  render  it  is  impossiMe  to  rely  on  the  per- 
fect fid  elityof  the  5  th  and  60th  Regiments  of  Native  In&ntrr 
and  arrangements  were  accordingly  made  to  meet  the  existing 
state  of  affairs.  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  submitting  a  report  sent  to 
him  by  the  Commissioner,  Cis.8utlej  States,  relative  to  the  re- 
cent fires  in  the  cantonments  of  Umballah,  observes  that  these 
combinations,  arsons  and  emeutes  are  aH  caused  by  the  disaffec^ 
tion  which  has  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  the  new  car- 
tridge, and  that  nothing  but  the  giving  up  the  use  of  the  new 
cartridges  will  put  a  stop  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  If  this 
be  not  done  and  made  generally  known,  the  disaffection  which 
was  pervades  the  whole  of  the  native  Regular  Army  will  extend 
to  the  Irregulars.  The  list  of  fires  which  accompanied  the  re- 
ports shews  that  they  have  been  directed  chiefly  against  property 
either  belonging  to  officers  and  men  attached  to  the  depot,  or 
assigned  to  them  for  shelter  during  the  hot  months.  The  Go- 
vernment also  have  been  considerable  suflferers  and  these  two 
facts  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  musketry  depot  is  obnoxious 
to  the  iucendiaried,  as  well  as  the  Government  which  authoiiied 
its  establishment. 

Calcutta, — The  European  troops  arriviug  in  Calcutta  are  be^ 
ing  pushed  up  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  whole  of  the  Madras 
Fusiliers  must  now  be  at  Allahabad,  and  the  84th  have  passed 
beyond  Benares,  as  also  a  portion  of  the  64*th,  the  last  of  the 
78th  Highlanders  leave  by  bullock  train  to-morrow,  the  20th, 
when  the  wing  of  the  37th  will  be  despatched.  One  European 
battery  left  by  steam  this  morning,  and  another  is  prepanng  to 
follow.  The  detachment  of  the  Royal  Artillery  will  also  be  sent 
up  by  bullock  train.  On  the  4th  June  an  Act  No.  XI.  of  1857 
was  passed  by  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  provid- 
ing that  All  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  British  Oovera- 
ment,  who,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  rebel,  or  wage 
war  against  the  Queen,  or  Government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany,  or  shall  attempt  to  wage  such  war,  or  shall  instigate  or 
abet  any  such  rebellion  or  the  waging  of  such  war,  or  shall  con- 
spire so  to  rebel  or  wage  war,  shall  be  liable,  upon  conviction  to 
the  punishment  of  death,  or  to  the  punishment  of  transportatioa 
for  life,  or  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years;  and  shall  also  forfeit  their  property 
and  effects  of  every  description  :  Provided  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Section  shall  extend  to  any  place  subject  to  Regu- 
lation XIV.  of  1827  of  the  Bengal  Code. 

All  persons  who  shall  knowingly  harl)our  or  conceal  any  per- 
son who  shall  have  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  mentioned 
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in  the  preceding  Section,  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years,  and 
shall  also  be  liable  to  fine. 

The  Act  moreover  enables  the  local  Oovernments  to  issue  Com- 
mismona  for  the  trial  of  such  persons,  or  to  disarm  any  class  of 
the  population. 

On  the  6th  June  an  Act  No.  XIV.  of  1857  for  making  further 
provision  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  persons  who  endeavour 
to  excite  mutiny  and  sedition  among  the  forces  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  also  for  the  trial  of  offences  against  the  State, 
was  passed  and  published,  together  with  the  following  Oeneral 
Order :  '^  In  pursuance  of  Act  No.  XIV.  of  1857  passed  this  day, 
the  Oovernor  Oeneral  in  Council  is  pleased  to  authorise  every 
Oeneral  Officer  Commanding  a  Division,  every  Brigadier,  and 
every  officer  commanding  a  station,  being  the  senior  officer  on 
the  spot,  to  appoint  Oeneral  Courts  Martial  under  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Act,  as  occasion  may  require  for  the  trial  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  who  may  be  charged  with  any  offence  against  the 
aforesaid  Act,  or  against  Act  No.  XL  of  1857,  if  such  offence 
require  in  his  judgment,  to  be  punished  without  delay,  and  to 
confirm  and  carry  into  effect,  immediately  or  otherwise,  any  sen- 
tence of  such  Court  Martial. 

Oeneral  Courts  Martial  assembled  under  this  authority  may 
consist  wholly  of  European  Commissioned  officers,  or  wholly 
of  Native  Commissioned  officers,  the  number  of  officers  not  being 
less  than  five.  The  officer  appointing  the  Court  Martial  shall 
determine  whether  it  shall  be  composed  wholly  of  European 
officers,  or  wholly  of  native  officers,  or  partly  of  European  and 
partly  of  native  officers." 

On  the  1st  June,  the  Oovernor  Oeneral  in  Council  reports  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  that  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  North  Wedtem  Provinces,  he  thought 
it  proper  to  publish  the  following  Proclamation  :  The  Oovernor 
Oeneral  in  Council  has  warned  the  army  of  Bengal,  that  the 
tales  by  which  the  men  of  certain  Regiments  have  been  led  to 
suspect  that  offence  to  their  religion,  or  injury  to  their  caste,  is 
meditated  by  the  Oovernment  of  India,  are  malicious  falsehoods. 
The  Oovernor  Oeneral  in  Council  has  learnt  that  this  suspicion 
continues  to  be  propagated  by  designing  and  evil-minded  men, 
not  only  in  the  army,  but  amongst  other  classes  of  the  people. 
He  knows  that  endeavours  are  made  to  persuade  Hindoos  and 
Mussulmans,  soldiers  and  civil  subjects,  that  their  religion  is 
threatened  secretly,  as  well  as  openly,  by  the  acts  of  the  Oovern- 
ment, and  that  the  Oovernment  is  seeking  in  various  ways  to 
entrap  them  into  a  loss  of  caste  for  purposes  of  its  own. 

Some   have   been  already  deceived  and  led  astray   by  these 
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tales.  Once  more,  then,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  warns 
all  classes  against  the  deceptions  that  are  practised  on  them. 
The  Government  of  India  has  invariably  treated  the  religions 
feelings  of  all  its  subjects  with  careful  respect.  The  Governor 
General  in  Council  has  declared  that  it  will  never  cease  to  de 
so.  He  now  repeats  that  declaration,  and  he  emphatically  prcv 
claims  that  the  Government  of  India  entertains  no  desire  tain- 
terfere  with  their  religion  or  caste«  and  that  nothing  ha«  been 
or  will  be  done  by  the  Government  to  afiect  the  free  exercise  of 
the  observances  of  religion  or  caste  by  every  class  of  the  people. 
The  Government  of  India  has  never  deceived  its  8i:d>jects. 
Therefore  the  Governor  General  in  Council  now  calls  upon  them 
to  refuse  their  belief  to  seditious  lies.  This  notice  is  addressed 
to  those  who  hitherto  by  habitual  loyalty  and  orderly  conduct 
have  shown  their  attachment  to  the  Government,  and  a  well 
founded  faith  in  its  protection  and  justice.  The  Gt>vernor  Gene- 
ral in  Council  enjoins  all  such  persons  to  pause  before  they  lis- 
ten to  false  guides  and  traitors^  who  would  lead  them  to  danger 
and  disgrace. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  Proclamation,  separate 
addresses  by  different  classes  of  the  community  were  presented 
to  the  Governor  General,  expressing  their  sorrow  and  conoeru 
at  the  mutinous  conduct  of  a  portion  of  the  Native  Army,  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  have  resulted  therefrom,  and 
offering  to  afford  Government  all  the  assistance  in  their  power 
in  the  preservation  of  order  and  in  the  protection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Calcutta.  The  Governor  General  in  thanking  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Calcutta  Trade  Association  for  their  offer  of  aid,  ob- 
served that  their  services  would  be  very  valuable  as  special  Con- 
stables, and  suggested  that  those  who  were  willing  so  to  act  to 
register  their  names  at  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
who  had  been  authorized  to  enrol  them.  The  Association  was 
however,  assured  by  His  Lordship  that  there  was  no  apprehen- 
sion whatever  of  any  riot,  insurrection  or  distiurbance  amongst 
any  class  of  the  population  of  Calcutta,  and  that  if  any  should 
occur  the  means  of  crushing  it  utterly  and  at  once  were  at  hand. 
The  Governor  General  also  stated  that  disaffection  had  not  been 
evinced  by  all  the  sepoy  Regiments  in  India  as  assumed  by  the 
Association,  there  being  many  soldiers  and  many  Begimeuts  in 
the  Bengal  Army  who  have  fairly  withstood  the  evil  example 
and  wicked  Counsels  which  have  destroyed  the  fidelity  of  the 
few  Regiments  that  have  mutinied. 

To  the  French  Consul,  and  other  French  Residents  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  Governor  General  in  returning  his  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments hoped  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  call  for  their 
services.  Every  thing  was  quiet  within  600  miles  of  Calcutta.  The 
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mischief  caused  by  a  passing  and  groundless  panic,  had  already 
been  arrested ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days'  tranquillity^  and 
confidence  would  be  restored  throughout  the  Presidency. 

To  the  Native  Community^  Hindoo  and  Mnssalman^  the  Go- 
vernor General  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  loyalty,  and 
good  sense  displayed  by  them  at  the  present  juncture  in  declar- 
ing their  abhorrence,  and  the  unqualified  and  just  condemna- 
tion of  the  mutinous  conduct  of  some  of  the  Native  Regiments, 
and  remarked  that  the  steadfast  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  has  been  and  ever  will  be  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality  in  matters  of  faith,  to  respect  all  scruples  of  caste,  and 
to  leave  its  subjects,  of  every  creed,  and  class,  to  the  free  and  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions  and  observan- 
ces. Ihe  Native  Community  was  also  informed  that  decisive 
steps  were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  the  punish- 
ment of  those  concerned  in  it,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
order  in  the  disturbed  districts. 

The  European  and  other  Christian  inhabitants  of  Calcutta 
having  offered  to  serve  as  Volunteers  for  the  protection  of  the 
city,  the  Governor  General  in  a  Notification  issued  on  the  12th 
June,  invited  all  persons  willing  to  serve  in  the  corps  of  Vo- 
lunteer Guards  of  Calcutta,  either  as  horsemen  or  on  foot,  as 
members  of  that  force,  to  enrol  their  names  at  the  office  of  the 
Town  Major  in  Fort  William. 

On  4th  July*  the  Governor  General  in  Council  continues  the 
narrative. 

Affra. — All  right  up  to  15th  June. 

AUahabad. — Lieutenant  Colonel  Neill  arrived  on  11th  June. 
He  immediately  attacked  the  enemy,  but  was  hampered  by 
drunkenness,  wine  and  spirits  being  sold  to  the  Europeans 
at  four  annas  a  bottle.  This  was  plundered  from  various 
public  and  private  stores.  The  liquor  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Colonel  Neill,  the  Sikhs  turned  out  of  the  fort, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  he  cleared  Kydgunge.  The 
Sikhs  followed  very  rapidly,  and  the  enemy  evacuated  the 
city  that  night.  Some  villages  were  destroyed  and  a  system 
of  Patrols  oi^anized  to  encourage  the  country  people  to 
bring  up  supplies.  The  women  and  children  were  all  sent 
away  in  the  steamers  which  took  up  the  Fusiliers.  Colonel 
Neill  reports  the  cholera  in  the  fort.  Brigadier  General  Have- 
lock  arrived  on  the  30th  June,  and  a  detachment  consisting  of 
400  Ist  Fusiliers,  300  Sikhs,  28-pounders  manned  by  Artillery 
Invalids,  and  120  Cavalry  started  on  that  day  for  Cawnpore. 

Atiock. — No  intelligence. 

*  There  is  some  mistake  aboat  the  date.     Tl^e  narratiTe  is  mailed  19th  June* 
but  it  refers  to  the  former  narnitive  of  that  date,  and  Imags  events  up  to  4th  July. 
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Azimffhur.'-Ilos  continued  occupied  by  Mr.  Venables,  Indigo 
Planter  with  100  men  of  6th  N.  I.  and  50  of  the  12th  Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Banda. — The  Europeans  were  forced  to  quit  the  station  on 
14th  June,  two  Companies  1st  N.  I.  having  taken  possession  of 
the  treasury.     All  arrived  at  Nagode. 

Barrackpore, — All  quiet.  The  senior  officer  present  with  the 
70th  N.  I.  begged  that  that  Regiment  might  not  be  disarmed, 
as  the  threat  said  to  have  been  used  ''  let  us  get  beyond  Faltah, 
and  then  see  what  we  will  do"  must  have  been  uttered  by  a  bad 
character.  1  he  General  of  Division  however  remarks  that  the 
men  ought  to  give  the  bad  character  up.  The  Governor  Gene- 
ral in  Council  agrees,  and  refers  to  information  that  respectable 
men  in  the  corps  had  warned  the  officers  not  to  take  their  wives. 
Desertions  to  the  number  of  151  had  taken  place  from  the  43rd 
N.  I.  of  these  56  returned  and  were  allowed  to  join  their  guards, 
and  1  Naick  and  12  sepoys  were  brought  back  by  the  Civil  power. 
The  Naick  was  hung. 

BareUly.—On  23rd  May  Brigadier  Sibbald  reports  that  the 
men  at  Bareilly  are  quiet,  but  labouring  under  a  great  fear  of 
punishment.  On  30th  May  the  Lieutenant  Governor  authorises 
the  Brigadier  to  assure  the  troops  in  Bareilly  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred to  shake  his  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  On  Slst  May  the 
tioops  mutinied.  They  consisted  of  a  Horse  Field  Battery,  Na 
15,  the  18th  and  68th  N.  I.  and  8th  L.  C.  The  officers  Brigadier 
Sibbald  excepted  were  allowed  to  escape  to  Nynee  Tal  which 
was  protected  by  the  Goorkhas. 

Benares. — All  quiet.  Station  occupied  by  200  Europeans, 
European  Light  Field  Battery,  800  Sikhs  and  a  few  of  the 
13th  L.  C. 

Berhampore. — A  sowar  of  the  11th  released  some  deserters 
from  43rd  N.  I.  and  tried  to  excite  the  troops  to  mutiny.  He 
was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

Bhaugulpore, — In  the  district  at  Rohnee  four  men  attacked 
Sir  Norman  Leslie,  Major  Macdonald  and  Assistant  Surgeon 
Grant.  The  men  were  three  of  them  sowars  of  the  5th  L.  C  The 
attack  was  made  on  the  12th.  On  the  15th  the  men  were  tried 
by  drumhead  Court  Martial  and  hung. 

Cawnpore.'—It  is  understood  that  2nd  L.  C  and  1st  N.  I. 
mutinied  on  4th  June,  and  were  joined  by  Nana  Dhooudee  Punt 
of  Bithoor.  The  first  detailed  intelligence  was  received  from 
Nerput,  Opium  Gomashta  of  Cawnpore.  He  said  the  Nana  had 
murdered  all  the  Europeans  he  could  find  in  the  city,  and  also 
126  men,  women  and  children,  who  came  in  a  boat.  The  Eng- 
lish camp  kept  up  its  fire,  but  the  troops  inside  were  badly  off 
for  provisions.     This  occurred  on  12th  June. 
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On  2Bth  June  Sir  H.  Lawrence  writes  that  the  force  had  been 
deetroyed  by  treachery  The  Nana  swore  to  protect  them,  then 
murdered  all  in  their  boatB.     Story  is  considered  improbable. 

DeOn. — ^The  Umballa  column  was  reinforced  on  June  6th  by 
troops  under  Brigadier  Wilson.  The  mutineers  were  defeated 
on  the  8th  with  the  loss  of  26  guns.  On  the  14th  June  it  was 
reported  the  troops  had  taken  the  palace  with  a  slaughter  of 
7,000  men. 

Ghazeepore. — 65th  N.  I.  appear  to  be  behaving  well.  There 
was  a  detachment  of  H.  M.'s  64th  at  the  station. 

Gwttlior. — ^The  Contingent  mutinied  on  the  16th.  Soindia 
escorted  some  of  the  officers  to  Agra. 

Goruckpore. — The  Oude  Government  have  lent  8,000  Goor- 
khas  who  were  to  leave  on  the  29th. 

Hansi  and  Htssar. — The  Hurrianah  Light  Infantry  mutinied, 
but  officers  escaped  to  Thanesur  and  Sirsa. 

Hyderabad. — 1st  Hydrabad  Cavalry  refused  to  fight  against 
men  of  their  own  creed.  The  Hindoos  separated  themselves  from 
the  Mussalmans.  The  men  seeing  force  arrayed  against  them 
calmed  down.  General  Woodburn  with  a  moveable  column 
was  however  ordered  by  the  Resident  to  proceed  to  A  uruuga- 
bad.  He  arrived  on  24th  June.  The  1st  Cavalry  were  ordered 
on  foot  parade.  The  good  men  remained.  The  bad  fled,  and 
commenced  saddling  their  horses,  on  which  they  were  fired  on 
and  dispersed. 

Jhansi, — Troops  had  mutinied,  and  fears  were  entertained  for 
the  Europeans. 

JtUlundur. — Native  Infantry  mutinied  on  8th  June,  and  were 
joined  by  5th  Native  Infantry  at  Phillour.  Pursued  by  a  force 
from  Jullundur  and  troops  of  the  Aloowalla  Chief. 

Lucknow. — The  mutineers  were  gradually  closing  in.  The 
Residency,  Muchee  Bawun,  and  cantonments  had  been  strength* 
ened.     All  well  up  to  80th  June. 

Mynpoorie. — Held  by  a  detachment  of  1st  Gwalior  Cavalry 
under  Major  Raikes. 

Nagpore. — The  Irregular  Cavalry  of  the  Nagpore  force  were 
disarmed  on  23rd  June.  The  Seetabuldee  Hill  had  been  forti- 
fied, and  the  European  Artillery  from  Eamptee  moved  there. 
Some  native  officers  of  the  Irregular  Cavalry  were  hung  on  the 
30th  June.  The  1st  Irregular  Infautry  took  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Neemtich. — The  troops  mutinied  on  3rd  June,  and  proceeded 
to  Delhi.  The  officers,  who  escaped,  returned,  and  on  20th  all 
was  quiet. 

Oude. — The  troops  at  Seetapore  mutinied  on  4th  June,  those 
at  Fyzabad  and  Seqrora  on  the  8th,  those  at  Sultanpore  and 
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Persadipore  on  the  10th.  The  troops  at  Bandtch  and  Gonda 
went  also,  but  when  is  not  kno^n.  Officers  not  killed  escaped 
to  Allahabad.   The  fate  of  those  at  Seetapore  not  known. 

Peshawur. — 40  men  of  55th  Native  Infantry  blown  from  tlie 
guns  for  mutiny. 

Rewckh. — The  Maharajah  placed  his  forces  at  our  disposal. 
Lieutenant  Osborne  sent  400  Infantry,  40O  Cavalry  and  5  guns 
to  Unamapatam,  whence  they  could  command  the  Saugor, 
Dumoh,  and  Jubbulpore  stations,  and  another  force  to  the  Kut- 
tra  Pass. 

Saugor. — ^AU  quiet  on  Ist  July,  and  force  of  600  men  from  81st 
and  42nd  and  5th  Irregular  Cavalry  marched  against  Boondelas 
and  routed  them. 

On  2l8t  July  the  Governor  General  in  Council  continues  the 
narrative. 

Agra, — The  Neemuob  mutineers  approached  and  the  Europeans 
were  compelled  to  enter  the  fort.  The  force  comprised  650  Euro- 
pean Infantry  and  Artillery,  200  or  300  Volunteers,  the  Kotah 
Contingent  and  some  Kerowlee  Horse.  The  Kotah  Contingent 
however  mutinied  one  mile  out  of  town  and  fired  on  its  officers. 
The  Kerowlee  Horse  also  left,  but  the  Europeans  marched  on 
and  defeated  the  enemy  but  were  obliged  to  retreat  for  want 
of  ammunition.  Agra  was  virtually  in  a  state  of  siege  on  7th 
July,  and  Mr.  Colvin  incapacitated  for  business  by  a  complaint 
of  the  head. 

Allahabad. — Col.  Neill  has  been  appointed  a  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral. General  Havelock's  column  left  Allahabad  on  7th  July, 
and  on  12th  July  defeated  the  insurgents  before  Futtehpore, 
taking  eleven  guns.  Not  a  European  was  touched.  The  enemy's 
strength  was  2  regiments  of  Cavalry,  three  of  Infantry,  and 
eleven  guns.  The  result  says  the  Brigadier  General  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  **  the  fire  of  British  Artillery,  exceeding  in  rapidity 
and  precision  all  that  the  Brigadier  General  has  witnessed  in 
his  not  short  career,  or  to  the  power  of  the  Enfield  rifie  in  Bri- 
tish hands,  and  to  British  pluck,  that  quality  which  has  survived 
the  revolution  of  the  hour,  and  gained  no  intensity  from  the 
crisis,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  most 
righteous  cause  of  humanity,  truth  and  good  Government  in 
India.''  On  14th,  General  Havelock  was  compelled  to  disarm 
13th  and  3rd  Irregular  Cavalry,  but  on  15th  again  beat  the  ene- 
my at  Fandoo  Nuddy,  taking  four  guns.  Brigadier  General 
Neill  left  Allahabad  for  Cawnpore  by  dak  on  16th  July. 

Banda, — The  remaining  officers  of  the  12th  N.  I.  were  safe  with 
the  Nawab  of  Banda  on  29th  June. 

Barrackpore. — A  detachment  of  seamen  have  been  placed  in 
Fort  William  to  serve  as  Artillerymen. 
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BarelUy. — Col.  Troup  reports  on  10th  June  that  on  29th 
June  the  Commissioner  wrote  to  him  mentioning  the  intention 
of  the  68th  N.  I.  to  mutiny  on  that  day.  This  was  confirmed 
by  a  Havildar  Major  of  the  Regiment.  He  armed  all  the 
officers,  and  the  8th  Cavalry  turned  out  apparently  in  heart  and 
spirits.  The  day  passed  quietly^  but  on  3 1st  June  the  men 
rose,  the  68th  firing  on  the  officers  in  their  bungalows.  The 
officers  were  saved  by  some  of  the  8th  I.  C.  who  rode  off  with  the 
surviving  officers  and  ladies  to  Nynee  Tal.  The  native  officers 
were  promoted.  Seven  gentlemen  of  the  station  were  known  to 
bave  been  murdered. 

Cawnpore. — Brigadier  General  Havelock  retook  Cawnpore 
on  16th  July.  The  Nana  had  murdered  all  the  women  and 
children,  and  retreated  to  Bithoor,  blowing  up  the  magazine. 
The  British  loss  was  about  70,  but  the  action  which  lasted  140 
minutes  was  a  complete  victory. 

De/At.— Sir  H.  Barnard,  k.  c.  b.  was  attacked  on  30th  May  on 
the  bank  of  the  Hindun.  The  mutineers  were  driven  back  with 
a  loss  of  five  guns,  some  carriages  and  ammunition.  The  be- 
siegers lost  eleven  killed,  nineteen  wounded  and  two  missing. 
On  31st  May  the  enemy  again  attacked,  but  were  driven 
back  with  loss.  The  besiegers  lost  12  killed  and  12  wound- 
ed. Major  General  T.  Reed,  c.  b.  joined  the  force  on  8th 
June.  The  total  force  in  camp  was  ''4  guns,  2nd  Troop,  Ist 
Brigade;  2nd  and  8rd  Troops,  8rd  Brigade  Horse  Artillery; 
Srd  Company,  Srd  Battalion,  Artillery,  and  No.  14  Horse 
Eield  Battery;  4th  Company,  6th  Battalion,  Artillery; 
Detachment  Artillery  Recruits;  Head-quarter's  Detachment 
Sappers  and  Miners ;  Her  Majesty's  9th  Lancers ;  two  Squa- 
drons Her  Majesty's  6th  Dragoon  Guards ;  Head-quarters  and 
six  Companies  60th  Royal  Rifles;  Head-quarters  and  nine 
Companies  of  Her  Majesty's  75th  Regiment;  1st  Bengal  Fusi- 
liers ;  Head-quarters  and  six  Companies  2nd  Fusiliers ;  Sirmoor 
Battalion."  On  June  8th,  Sir  H.  Barnard  carried  an  entrenched 
position  at  Bad ulee-ke- Serai,  and  drove  the  enemy  despite  a  most 
determined  resistance  within  the  walls  of  Delhi.  He  captured 
twenty-six  guns.  The  natives  vied  with  the  Europeans  in 
aseal.  Only  one  officer  was  killed.  Colonel  Chester,  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army. 

Indore. — Holkar's  troops  rose  on  1st  July,  and  attacked  the 
Residency.     The  Europeans  escaped  to  Sehore. 

Jhansi. — It  is  feared  that  all  the  Europeans  have  been  mur- 
dered. 

Jubbutpore. — The  Commissioner's  house  fortified,  but  safe  up 
to   10th  July. 

JuUundur,-^^'  The  36th  and  6l9t   Regiments  mutinied    on 
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the  4th  June,  and  with  a  few  men  of  the  6th  Light  Ca* 
valry,  proceeded  to  Phillour,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
Srd  Native  Infantry.  These  corps  crossed  the  Sutlej  a  little 
above  Loodianah,  and  eventually  entered  that  town^  from 
which  they  were  driven  by  a  party  from  Jullundur — part  of 
Her  Majesty's  8th  Foot,  and  some  European  and  Native  Artil- 
lery, and  some  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry/' 

Lucknow, — On  30th  June,  Sir  H.  Lawrence  went  out  with 
200  of  the  H.  M/s  32nd,  40  Sowars,  and  11  guns  to  attack  insur- 
gents. The  Sowars  and  Artillery  revolted,  and  the  Chief 
Commissioner  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Sir  H.  Lawrence  died 
on  the  4th  July  from  wounds.  Provisions  were  in  store  for  six 
weeks. 

MAow, — The  troops,  right  wing  Ist  L.  C.  and  23rd  N.  I. 
mutinied  on  1st  July,  burnt  cantonments,  and  murdered  several 
officers.  The  remainder  are  in  the  Arsenal  with  European  Artil- 
lery. Holkar's  troops  are  said  to  have  moved  on  Delhi.  Holkar 
himself  staunch. 

Nagpore. — Three  Ressaldars  executed  with  the  best  e£fect. 
Oreat  quantities  of  arms  have  been  delivered  up.  The  city  re- 
mained quiet. 

Saugor. — The  42nd N.  I.  mutinied  on  3rd  July,  and  part  of  Srd 
Irregular  Cavalry.  The  European  Artillery  and  officers  had 
previously  prorisioned  the  fort.  The  31st  and  some  of  the  Srd  Ir- 
regulars without  their  officers  marched  out  and  defeated  the 
mutineers.  The  Government  ordered  a  report  on  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  officers  of  a  Regiment  thus  proved  to 
be  faithful  to  quit  it. 


MADRAS  BUDGET  OP  1856-67. 
Madrmi  Beeords,  No.  XXXVIIL 

On  the  19th  March,  1856,  Mr.  J.  D.  Bourdillon,  Secretary  to 
the  Government  of  Port  St.  George,  Public  Works  Department, 
snbmitted  Statements  Nos.  1  and  2  of  projects  of  Public  Works 
proposed  to  be  undertaken  or  continued  in  1856-57. 

The  works  in  No.  1  are  beyond  the  competence  of  the  Mad- 
ras  Government  to  sanction.  This  number  contains  fifty-eight 
new  projects  involving  an  estimated  aggregate  outlay  of  Ka. 
60,13,682,  of  which  the  sum  of  Rupees  26,93,577  is  proposed  to 
be  expended  in  1856-57.  Out  of  the  fifty-eight  projects  requiting 
the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  eight  were  included  in 
the  Budget  of  1855-56.     The  remaining  fifty  are  separately  re- 
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ported  on  in  the  Budget  liiid<!r  TetieWf  and  are  treated  under  the 
following  classification  : — 

IsaiOATlON  WosM* 

No.  45.    Annicut  over  the  Tambrapoomy  River* 

17.  Continuation  of  the  Southern  High  Level  Channel 
from  the  Kistnah  Annicut. 

18.  Kistnah  Annicut  Channel  from  Yallahbapoorum,  to  tide 
water  on  the  Southern  Bank« 

Poiney  Annicut  Channel. 

Calingarojen  Channel  in  Coimbatore. 

Embanking  the  Mahannddee  in  the  Ganjam  District. 

NAViGAtioN  Works. 

Extension  of  East  Coast  Canal  from  tiie  Palaur  to  the 

Pondicherry  Frontier* 
Improving  the  Coast  Canal  between  Madras  and  Am- 

muncoviL 
Building  two  looks  and  Calingulahs  in  the  Ankeed 

Canal  and  embanking  the  Weyairoo. 
Increasing  the  width  of  the  Palcole  Canal  with  locks 

at  Nursapore  and  Maurootair. 
Cutting  a  Canal  from  the  Tuddiy  River  to  Coomptah. 

Trunk  Boaos.  | 

Additional  Metalling  to  pftrt  of  Tnink  Re«d,  I7«^.  1^ 
Raised  causeway  and  bridges  over  the  Puninggardee 

Backwater. 
Masonry  works  between  Covoor  and  Moodegunder 

River. 

^  works  between  Soobaram  and  Chittavalsak 

Formation  of  the  Road  between  ChittaValsati   Mad 

Chicacole. 
Cottfpleting  the  road  between  Chicacole  and  Sttnthosha- 

poorum. 
Conetruction  between  Sunthoshapoonofttt  tfnj  Denda- 

gudda. 
Masoniy  works  in  eompietion  of  Trunk  Road^  No.  7. 
Bridge  over  the  Pennamr  on  Tmnk  Boad^  No.  S. 

—over  the  Vellarar  on  Tnmk  Road,  No.  8. 

Additional    MetalBarg  between  Qolondoorpett    and 

SamiaTeram. 
Bridge  over  the  Pentianr  on  Trank  Boad^  No^.  9l 

over  the  Gudcfilftm  o«  Trunk  Road^  No.  9. 

Masonry  works  on  Trtrak  Road^  No.  1). 
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District  Roads. 

Road  from  Yizagapatam  to  Polapurty. 

between  Masulipatam  aud  Ibraliampatain. 

Bridge  over  the  Boogairoo. 

First  Class  Road  between  Ghooty  and  Rayelcherroo. 

Completing  Road  from  Cuddapah  to  Tolapodatoor. 

Bridging  the  Bellary  and  Humpsagur  Road. 

Bridge  over  the  Cooum  at  Dacumbodc. 

Road  from  Cfaingleput  to  Taiteray. 

from  Trivatoor  to  the  Palanr  Annicut. 

Bridge  across  the  Palaur  at  the  Annicut. 

over  the  Vellaur  on  the  Southern  Coast  Road. 

Road  from  Trichinopoly  to  Salem  boundary. 

from  Trichinopoly  via  Laulgoody  and  Woodiar- 

polliem  to  join  Trunk  Road^  No.  9. 
Bridge  over  the  Vigay  River. 
Pulkanooth  and  Nellocotah  Road. 
Road  from  Palamcottah  to  Tuticorin. 
Bridge  over  the  Ambravaty. 
Bridging  the  Ouersappafa  Ghat  Road. 

Buildings. 

11,     Buildings  for  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at  Dowlaisva- 

rum. 
27.    New  Hospital  for  the  European  Barracks  at  Bellary. 

57.  Altering  and  improving  the  Dragoon  Barracks  at 
Bangalore  for  the  accommodation  of  a  European 
Infantry  Regiment. 

56.  Building  two  Blocks  of  married  men's  quarters  in  the 
above  Barracks. 

51 .  Improvements  to  the  Custom  House. 

52.  Civil  Audit  Office. 

58.  Secunderabad  Barracks. 
This  project  has  already  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government 

of  India. 

The  Statement  No.  2  exhibits  the  works  sanctioned  by  the 
Government  of  India^  the  estimates  of  which  amount  to  Rs. 
88,76,807.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  current  official  year  Rupees 
36,58^522  will  have  been  expended.  The  amount  required  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  Rupees  37,07,214. 

Putting  the  two  Statements  together,  the  total  estimated  cost 
''  of  works  other  than  repairs,  proposed  to  be  under  execution 
wholly  or  in  part  during  the  ensuing  year  under  this  Presi- 
dency, amounts  to  Rupees  1,48,90,489,  of  which  sum  Rupees 
36,58,522  have  already  been  expended  and  Rupees  64,00,791,  it 
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is  proposed  to  lay  out  in  that  year,  leaving  Rupees  48,81,176 
for  future  years." 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  expended  on  repairs  as  exhibited 
in  a  third  statement  added  under  Nos.  1  and  2,  is  Rs.  18,54,470. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  expenditure  sanctioned  by 
Government  for  works  described  in  the  Statements  submitted  by 
Mr.  Bourdillon  : — 


Districts. 


1.  Ganjam,     •!• 

2.  Vizafapaiam, 

3.  Bajanmundry, 

4.  Masxilipatam, 

5.  Guntoor,     ... 

6.  Nellore, 

7.  Cuddapah,  ... 

8.  Bellarv,      •••  ' 

9.  Chinslepat,... 

10.  North  Arcot, 

11.  South      „ 

12.  Taniore, 

13.  Tricninopoly, 

14.  Madura, 

15.  Tinnevelly,... 

16.  Coimbatore, 

17.  Salem, 

18.  Canara, 

19.  Malabar,     ... 

20.  Madras, 

21.  Secundrabad, 

22.  Sauffor, 

23.  Jauinah, 

24.  Kumool,    • . . 

25.  Eapt  Coast  Canal, 

26.  Mysore, 


Total 
Estimate 
sanction-  ed  to  be 
ed.  expend- 

ed. 


Amount 

already    Amount 
authoriz- 


already 
expena- 
ed. 


2,24,330 
1,01,492 
9,69,990 
7,64,216 
3.80,948 
3,09,193 
1,64,901 
8,94,421 
3,76,865 
9,00,8s  8 
3,89,310 
...14,54,943 
^23,991 
1,29,708 

89,539 
15,25,749 

98,308 
1,99,769 
2.72,429 
1,07,450 
4,88,343 
3,782 
9,245 
1,75.560 
2,26,593 

14,904 


88,76,807 


1,67,822 

78,309 
7.66,371 
5,36,105 
2,84,937 
1,70,713 
1 ,29,549 
2,68,649 
1,50,000 
5,69,889 
2,07,835 
3,18,844 
1,12,987 

47,117 

87,915 
4,37,348 

15,989 
1,86,239 
1,46,039 

94,670 
4,77,923 

0 

6,163 
1,42,707 
1,00,000 

0 


1,23,003 

54,600 

5,26,000 

2,95,652 

1,56,932 

75,175 

75,460 

1,69,130 

28.260 

3,58,889 

1,26,569 

2,20,664 

63,152 

19,003 

23,957 

4,16,200 

6,249 

1,17,588 

80.423 

70,406 

4,70,000 

0 

3,512 

77,908 

1,00,000 

9 


Amount 
to  be  au- 
thorized 
for   the 

year 
1855.56. 


Eemain- 
ing  a- 
mount  a- 
vailable 
for  com- 
pletion. 


94.477 

46,992 

3,01.380 

3,41,489 

2,06,255 

2,29,018 

79,4411 

l,80,9li; 

1,33,592 

3,33,639 

2,05.076 

2,31,379 

60,839 

54.665 

45.458 

6,02.306 

92,069 

82,181 

1,92,006 

37,044 

18,343 

3.782 

6,733 

87,652 

1,26,693 

14,904 


6,850 

0 

1,42,610 

1,17,075 

17,761 

5,000 

0 

44,380 

2,15,013 

2,08,300 

57,676 

3,000 

0 
56,040 
20,124 
6,07,243 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10,000 
0 
0 


54,63,415;36,58,522  37,07,214 16,11,071 

On  the  11th  July,  Colonel  Baker,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Department  of  Pbblic  Works  eulogizes  the  Mad- 
ras Budget  of  1856-57  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  prepared.  He  proceeds  to  convey  orders  upon  the 
several  projects  enumerated  in  Mr.  Bourdillon's  letter  of  the 
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19th  Mardij  .mn3  expresses  opinions  tnd  remarks  on  the  follow- 
ing works  in  Statement  No.  1^  Projects  Nos.  17  and  2 ;  in  the 
one,  ''no  designs  have  been  submitted  for  the  aqueducts  across 
the  several  streams,  nor  have  the  streams  themselves  been  mark- 
ed in  the  sketch  Map''  and  in  the  other,  "  an  approximate  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  larger  Bridges  has  not  been  given.  Ex- 
presses doubts  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Penuaur  Bridge,  No.  35,  and  of  the  masonry  works.  No.  23, 
proposed  in  Trunk  Road,  No.  11  in  the  probable  event  of  sand 
being  found  in  the  river  bed  to  a  greater  depth  than  that  of  the 
substructure.'^  The  Project  No.  18,  Kistnah  Annicut  Channel, 
he  considers  ''not  complete  inasmuch  as  the  Bridges  and 
minor  Channels  of  distribution  remain  unprovided  for.  The 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  Channel,  in  such  near  proidmity  to  the 
river,  has  probably  been  guided  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
river's  margin  is  higher  than  the  adjoining  land;  but  if  this 
river  be  given  like  most  other  nvers  in  alluvial  soil, 
occasionally  to  erode  its  banks,  its  neighbourhood  to  the 
canal  may  prove  to  be  a  source  of  frequent  apprehension 
and  danger."  Calls  for  information  as  to  the  supply  of  water 
in  the  Kistnah  at  different  seasons  to  feed  the  existing  Chan- 
nels and  those  proiected,  as  well  as  that  relating  to  the  cost 
of  the  Bridges  noticed  above.  The  additional  information  fur- 
nished with  Project  No.  1  is  defective.  "  The  sections  run  merely 
along  the  bank  of  the  river  and  do  not  show  the  relative  kveb 
of  these  banks  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  No  information  is 
given  of  the  site  of  the  embankments^  what  area  of  fioodway 
they  enclose  between  them?  What  volume  of  water  is  dis* 
charged  by  the  river  in  highest  floods ;  or  to  what  extent  the 
embankments  would  limit  the  present  spread  of  water  ?"  Sanc- 
tion to  further  outlay  on  this  project  is  withheld  until  satisfac- 
tory and  complete  report  on  the  points  above  indicated  shall  have 
been  submitted.  Further  and  more  detailed  information  is  also 
called  for  respecting  the  Project  No  55.  1st.  The  Canal  being 
affected  by  the  tides  it  is  not  clear  how  its  level  can  be  steadih^ 
maintained  unless  there  be  a  lock  at  each  point  where  it  enters 
and  emerges  from  these  Tidal  Lagoons.  The  number  and  posi- 
tion of  such  locks  should  be  distinctly  shown.  2nd.  There  is 
XLO  specification  of  the  works,  and  the  estimate  is  a  general  one. 
The  Project  No.  14  being  a  work  of  considerable  importance,  a 
Slatrasent  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  expected  traffic  and  of 
the  prohabla  r^uma  is  required,  and  with  regard  to  Project  No. 
50,  Colonel  Baker  observes  '*  that  neither  the  length  of  the 
Canal  is  stated^  nor  is  there  a  scale  to  the  map."  Directs  attei^ 
tion  to  his  remarks  on  the  propriety  of  levying  tolls  on  all  Car 
nak  of  Navigation.    Projects  Nos.  29,  26^  and  21  to  remain  in 
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abejance.  Expresses  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  ''  Sand  and 
Potter's  earth''  for  road  metalling  proposed  in  Projects  Nos.  %, 
15,  and  19^  as  the  roads  being  important,  will  be  subjected  to 
heavy  traffic.  On  Project  No.  43,  remarks  as  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  depth  of  the  wells  of  the  Bridge  on  the  Vigay  River,  and 
considers  it  doubtful  whether  the  Verandah  on  the  Sea  front  of 
the  Custom  House  could  be  used  as  an  Export  ware-house  as 
proposed  in  Project  No.  37. 

On  the  12th  August  the  Government  of  Madras  recapitulates 
the  works  sanctioned,  and  directs  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  to  the  several  points  commented  upon  by  Colonel 
Saker.     The  works  that  have  been  sanctioned  are  as  follow  :— 

lUBIQATION    WOBKS. 

Bape60. 
No.  18.     Eistnah  Annicut  Channel  from  Yullaba- 

poorum  to  tide  water, 1,89,700 

47.     Calingaroyen  Channel  in  Coimbatore,      ...  64,898 

54.     Canal  between  Madras  and  Ammuncovil|  72,800 
10.     Increasing  the  width  of  the  Palcole  Canal, 

and  building  a  lock,       57,280 

50.     Canal  from  the  Tuddy  River  to  Coompta,  86,021 

Trunk  Roads. 

Works  at  Puningardee  back  water  on  the 

Northern  Trunk  Road, 83,028 

Masonry  works  between  Covoor  and  Moodi- 

gunda,     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        84,580 

Ditto,    in  completion    of   No.    7    Trunk 

Road,      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        89,434 

Bridge  over  the  Yellaur  on  Trunk  Road, 

No.  8,     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...        o7,2o3 

Metalling  between  Oolundoorpett  and  Sa- 

miaveram,  ...         ...         ...         ...        37,318 

Bridge  on  Trunk  Road,  No.  9  over  the 

Pennar,   ...         ...         ...       46,901 

Ditto  ditto,  Guddilum,       25,869 

District  Roads. 

Road  from  Yizagapatam  to  Polapurty,     . . .  45,750 

Ditto  Masulinatam  to  Ibrahimpatam,      . . .  43,250 

Bridge  over  tne  Boogairoo,  38,568 

Bridging  the  Bellary  and  Humpsagur  Road,  59,260 

Bridge  over  the  Cooum  at  Dacumbode,    ...  26,860 

Road  from  Cbiugleput  to  Taitoray,  ...  41,180 

Carried  forward, 9,79,860 
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Brought  forward,         . .      9,79,880 
No.  33.     Road  from  Trivatoor  to  the  Palaur  Anni- 

cut,  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  Oo,0UU 

Bridge   across  the  Palaur  at  the  Annicut,  94,400 
over  the  Vellaur,  on  the  Southern 

Coast  Road,        ...  ...         ...         ...        35,020 

Road  from  Triehinopoly  to  Salem  boundary,        50,000 
Ditto  Ditto,  via  Lalgoody  to  join  Trunk 

Road,  No.  9, 
Bridge  over  the  Vigay  River, 
Pulkauooth  and  Nellacottah  Road, 
Road  from  Palamcotta  to  Tuticorin, 
Bridge  over  the  Ambravutty, 
Bridging  Guersapah  Ghaut  Road, 
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42,200 
25,560 
67,361 
63,830 
25,994 


Buildings. 
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11.     Buildings  for  the  Sappers  and  Miners  at 

Dowlaishweram,...         ...         ...         ...        47,028 

27.     Hospital  for  European  Troops  at  Bellary, . . .        82,330 
67.     Dragoon  Barracks  at  Bangalore,  .. .         ...     1,55,600 

51.  Additions  and  alterations  to  the  Custom 

House  at    Madras,  and   improving   the 

external  accommodation,  ...  ...         70,040 

52.  Rebuilding  the  Civil  Audit  office, 37,350 


Total  Rupees,  ...       18,58,793 


REPORT  ON  VACCINATION,  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

Madras  Records,  No,  XLIL 

On  the  9th  June,  1857,  Dr.  A.  Lorimer,  Secretary  Medical 
Board,  submits  returns  of  Vaccination  throughout  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  1856.  The  number  of  operations  performed  in 
1856  amount  to  4,02,440,  while  in  the  preceding  year  4,39,651 
Vaccinations  were  recorded,  showing  a  decrease  of  37,211.  This 
deficiency  in  1856  is  discouraging,  but  the  Medical  Board  be- 
lieve, that  the  present  returns  have  been  more  correctly  pre* 
pared  than  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  thereby  more  real 
good  has  been  accomplished.  Other  causes  are  also  stated  to 
which  the  Board  ascribe  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Vaccina- 
tions, but  the  chief  obstructions  to  the  spread  of  the  prophylactic 
are  the  prejudices  and  apathy  of  the  Hindoo  community,  and 
the  want  of  cordiality  generally  on  the  part  of  the  Native  of- 
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ficials  ill  the  districts.  As  a  remedial  measure  th$  BArd  re- 
commend that  the  Collectors  and  other  Civil  officers  be  remind* 
ed  of  the  orders  of  Government  to  give  that  full  support  and 
co-operation  to  the  Circuit  Vaccinators,  which  is  necessary  to 
the  promotion  of  Vaccination,  but  which  has  been  so  partially 
accorded. 

The  Oovemment  on  the  14th  July,  record. their  remarks  and 
orders  on  the  report,  and  the  causes  which  have  affected  the  pro- 
gress of  Vaccination  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  and  express  a 
hope  that  all  the  Civil  authorities  will  afford  the  fullest  support 
to  those  specially  employed  in  this  work. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

SALT  DEPARTMENT. 
For  1855-56. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Trevor,  Officiating  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Reve- 
nue on  the  7th  February,  1857,  submits  statements  containing 
the  results  of  the  Administration  of  the  Salt  Department  for 
1855-56. 

The  quantity  of  Salt  in  store  on  the  1st  October,  1855,  as 
compared  with  the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  was 

Mds.        Srs,  Cks. 
In  1854,  11,26,664     14     15 

In  1855,  20,59,864     12       4 

The  quantity  imported  and  sold  during  the  two  years  was  as 
follows : — 

Impokted. 

Mds,  Srs,  Cks. 
In  1854-55,  73,63,823  30  12 
In  1855-56,        74,09,058       2     12 

Sold. 

Mds.        Srs.  Cks. 
In  1854-55,        59,12,566     32       5i 
In  1855-56,        66,87,079     17     13| 
The  following  statement  shows  the  Taidad  and  the  actual 
outturn  of  each  Agency  during  the  past  season  : — 

Taidad.  Outturn,  Deficiency. 

Hidgelee,     . .     Mds.  11,00,000  8,44,185  2,55,815 

Tumlook,    ..      ..        9,00,000  6,51,834-18       2,48,166 

Chittagong,. .      . .        8,00,000  4,55,887  3,44, 1 1  i5 

24.Pergunnahs,  . .        6,00,000  2,33,068  3,66,982 


Carried  forward, . . .  34,00,000  21,81-,974-18       12,15,026 
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Broiightfonrard,Mda.S4,00>000         SI  ,84,974.18  ia.l5.(»6 

Baloaore,     7,00,000            6,51,100  48,900 

Cattac](,      4,50/)00           8,01,316  1,48,684 

^°:'\«rkuL*.::       Im'^}         6,71,368  28,632 


■^^ 


Total,  52,50,000  88,08,758.18     14,41,242 

The  deficiency  above  shewn  in  the  outturn  in  all  the  Agim* 
eiei,  the  Boar^i  aaciihe  partly  to  the  very  unfavorable  we^tmr 
during  the  season  of  manufacture,  and  purtly  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  coolies  and  to  some  otiier  causes. 

The  experiment  for  manufacturing  Salt  under  the  excise  sys- 
tem has  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  Board  attribute  the  failure 
to  the  contractors  not  being  men  of  capital. 

In  the  sales  of  Spit  there  has  been  an  increase  of  62,206 
maunds  in  the  undermentioned  Pivisions  : — 

Maunds. 
Cbittagong, 
BuUooahp 


Saok^rgunge, 
Jessore, 
Baugundy, 
Barripore, 

Calcutta* 
Western, 
Midnapore, 
JellasorCa 


t  ff 

•  •  • 

•  • « 


» •  * 


•  fl 


• « 


17,108 
2,567 
3,686 
6,139 
2,512 

e,i«8 

1,257 

6,680 

1,735 

11,359 


Total,         ,..         ...       62,206 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  sales  in  Tumlook  and 
in  the  three  Agencies  composing  the  Cuttack  Divisions,  aggregat- 
ing 66,136  maunds  14  seers  and  2|  chittacks. 

The  confiscations  during  the  year  as  compared  with  the  past 
year  were  as  under : — 

Attached.  JSel^ased.  Canjucated. 

Mds,  Srs.  0^9.  Md4.  8r9.  Cki.  Mds.  Srs,  Cks, 
In  1854-55,  17,898  37  10|  15,101  26  4  3,985  0  6i 
In  1855-56,      15,423    20      15      12,809    19         8^    30,023     20     15| 

The  convictions  during  the  year  under  report  were  more 
numerous  than  the  preceding  year ',  and  in  Cfuttaok,  the  eases 
of  smuggling  have  been  fewer  during  the  past  year. 

The  Board  subjoin  the  following  remarks  of  the  Controller 
upon  the  operation  of  the  indulgent  ruling  of  Section  27, 
Act  XXIX  :— 

'^The  landholders  generally  have  received  the  indulgence 
with  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  which  so  rich  a  boon  was  well 
caloulated  to  give  rise  to,  and  have  by  their  co-operation  to  put 
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down  illicit  roanufacture,  prevented  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
any  sacrifice  to  the  Revenue.  In  addition  to  the  Reports  re- 
ceived from  Barripore,  Baug^ndy^  BuUooah^  and  Western  Super- 
intendents to  the  effeot  that  the  Zemindars  in  their  Divisions 
have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  check  illicit  manufacture  on 
their  respective  Estates,  I  received  during  mj  tour  credible  infor-> 
mation  that  Zemindars  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
co-operate  with  our  Preventive  Establishment,  and  frequently 
took  the  initiative  themselves  in  discountenancing  illicit  manu- 
facture, and  showing  their  displeasure  on  every  occasion  when 
it  bad  been  brought  to  their  notice  that  any  attempt  to  infringe 
the  law  had  been  resorted  to. 

"  During  the  past  year,  only  two  cases  have  been  instituted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Jellasore  Salt  Chokeys,  and  they  are 
still  pending  in  the  Midnapore  Judge's  file.  In  these  cases, 
the  Sudder  Izardars  were  previously  warned  on  several  oc^ 
casions,  but  to  no  effect.  It  was  therefore,  deemed  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  example  to  prosecute  them  in  the  Civil  Court.'' 

The  Board  express  satisfaction  at  the  above  results,  which 
show  that  the  Zemindars  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  indul- 
gent reading  of  the  Law. 

The  Board  proceed  to  show  the  prospects  of  the  current 
year.  The  Taidad  for  the  current  year  is  52i  lacs  of  maunds. 
From  this  is  to  be  excluded  the  Salt  mannfactured  in  Cuttack, 
4,50,000  maunds,  as  that  will  not  come  into  the  market  until 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  which  reduces  the  Taidad  to  34 
lacs  of  maunds.  The  6oard  observe,  that  the  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  Bengal  Agencies  will  equal  that  of  the  last  season 
viz.  22  lacs  of  maunds.  They  sum  up  the  provision  for  the 
year  thus  in  round  numbers  :— 


Salt  in  store  on  1st  October, 
Imported  during  first  Quarter,     . . 
Cuttack  Salt  now  being  imported. 
Expected  outturn  exclusive  of  Cuttack, 
■Imports, . . 


Maunds. 
27,90,000 
12,95,000 
10,00,000 
22,00,000 
22,50,000 


Maunds,         . .      95,35,000 

The  Board  assume  the  total  consumption  to  be  what  it  is 

stated  to  have  been  in   1854.-55  in  Mr.  Plowden's  Salt  Report 

viz.  62  lacs  of  maunds,  and  there  will  still  remain  about  30  lacs 

of  maunds  in  excess  of  the  expenditure. 

The  importation  of  Madras  Salt  has  been  slopped. 
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MADRAS  LAND  REVENUE  REPORT. 

1264. 


For  Fusly 


1864-55. 


On  19th  February,  1857  the  Government  of  Madras  record 
their  belief  that  the  measures  adopted  by  Government  for  afford- 
ing relief^  and  the  prosecution  of  works  of  irrigation,  have 
brought  the  country  through  a  period  of  much  difficulty.  The 
Government  notice  certain  remissions,  and  express  their  desire 
that  all  such  should  speedily  be  discontinued,  both  to  secure  the 
revenue  and  the  ryot^s  independience.  They  notice  that  the 
supply  of  sugar-cane  was  less  by  3,500  cawnies  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  decrease  is  attributed  to  a  scarcity  which 
caused  the  people  to  abandon  luxuries  for  necessaries.  ''  The 
total  demand  for  Fusly,  1264  was  Rupees  4,63,60,842,  of  which 
4,18,10,343,  or  more  than  90  per  cent,  was  collected  within  the 
Fusly;  and  at  the  end  of  January,  1856,  Rupees  5,28,595  only 
remained.''  No  great  difficulty  is  apprehended  in  the  way  of 
realizing  the  balances.  Government  remark  that  the  Tuccavee 
system  will  cease  in  Fusly,  1267,  but  the  advances  in  this  Fusly 
amount  to  Rs.  3,50,075.  The  salt  revenue  shewed  an  increase 
over  last  year  of  Rs.  3,61,594,  and  the  net  increase  from  all 
sources  is  Rs.  16,22,096.  The  Government  trust  the  remissions 
to  "  privileged  classes,*'  if  not  in  the  nature  of  enams  will  short- 
ly cease.  Enquiry  is  to  be  made  into  outstanding  balances, 
and  the  irrecoverable  balances  amounting  to  Rs.  45,399  are  to 
be  struck  off  finally,  the  money  being  owed  by  persons  too  poor 
to  meet  the  demand. 

'^  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  season  under  review,  it  is 
desirable  to  recall  a  few  of  the  facts  connected  with  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  season  of  Fusly,  1263  (a.  d.  1853-54)  was 
one  of  difficulty  and  depression,  throughout  the  districts  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula.  Both  the  S. 
W.  and  the  N.  E.  monsoons  were  seriously  deficient,  and  the 
Board  were  obliged  to  give  a  painful  picture  of  the  state  of  seve- 
ral of  the  Provinces.''  The  Land  Revenue  therefore  fell  off  by 
Rs.  28,70,408,  while  the  expenditure  on  public  works  under- 
taken to  give  the  people  food  reached  Rs.  17,00,000.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shcAVs  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  ten  years : — 

Fuslks.    Land  Revenue,     Extra  Sources,  Total, 

Rs.          Rs.  Rs. 

1254,  3,41,27,687  1,13,80,199  4,55,97,886 

1255,  3,41,73,415  1,10,83,929  4,52,57,344 

1256,  3,60,84,900  1,07,24,072  4,68,08,972 

1257,  3,68,32,279  1,08,33,624  4,76,65,903 
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1258, 

3,60,51,323 

1,04,97,983 

4,65,49,806 

1259, 

3,49,27,725 

1,07,44,083 

4,56,71,808 

1260, 

3,59,14,223 

1,09,38,096 

4,68,52,319 

1261, 

3,66,31,010 

1,10,79,987 

4,77,10,997 

1262, 

3,70,39,729 

1,08,59,573 

4,78,99,302 

1263, 

3,41,69,321 

1,02,60,953 

4,44,80,274 

The  season  under  review  was  not  good,  and  in  Bellary  and 
Mysore  there  was  great  distress.  For  a  time  1,00,000  persons 
were  employed  on  the  Public  Works  in  Kurnool  and  Bellary,  and 
in  many  districts  the  rains  were  deficient.  The  season  was  one 
well  calculated  to  display  the  effects  of  works  of  irrigation.  It 
was  on  the  whole  healthy.  Its  nM)st  remarkable  feature  was 
the  rise  in  prices  which  amounted  to  70  per  cent,  over  the  aver- 
age of  the  preceding  ten  years.  To  meet  this  terrible  pressure 
on  the  poorer  classes  Rs.  5,34,688  was  expended  on  roads,  and 
Rs.  9,49,160  more  expended  on  the  Railway,  with  Rs.  66,01,093 
in  Public  Works  greatly  alleviated  the  distress.  All  duties  on  the 
import  of  grain  were  abolished,  and  in  many  places  the  price 
obtained  for  the  crops  compensated  for  the  shortness  of  the 
harvest.  The  districts  irrigated  have  most  largely  benefited* 
The  revenue  for  the  year  was 

Rupees  . 
Land  Revenue,    . .  . .  . .  . .      8,57,01,998 

Extra  Revenue, 1,03,37,118 


Total,         4,60,39,116 

The  revenue  therefore  has  recovered  in  spite  of  a  season  by 
DO  means  favourable  to  the  extent  of  Rs.  15,32,677.  Five  districts 
have  slightly  declined,  a  result  produced  entirely  by  reductions 
in  the  assessment.  The  total  reductions  amount  to  Rs. 
11,37,491,  The  Board  believe  that  the  result  will  confirm  the 
opinions  of  those  most  confident  in  the  wisdom  of  diminishing 
the  assessment  in  order  to  increase  the  area  of  cultivation. 
The  Board  proceed  to  explain  the  tables  and  add  a  list  of 
persons  in  the  Tanjore  district  who  though  ryots  are  wealthy. 
Thus  133  persons  hold  estates  paying  from  Rs.  1200  to  Rs. 
9000,  and  seven  landholders  are  named  who  pay  firom  Rs. 
10,475  to  Rs.  25,000  a  year.  The  advance  in  cultivation  has 
been 

Year.  Cawnies. 

Pusly   1263,         85,42,623 

„      1264,  87,49,152 


2,06,529 
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"  The  amount  of  assessment  on  irrigated  land^  however,  gives 
a  lower  total  than  in  Pasly,  1263  owing  chiefly  to  the  reduction 
in  the  district  of  South  Arcot  and  to  the  lower  commutation 
rate  in  Tanjore."  The  following  statement  shews  the  amount 
cultivated  with  cane,  cotton  and  indigo : — 

Products.  Fiisly,  1264. 

Cawnies. 

Sugarcane,  27,457 

Cotton,         ...         . .  . .  ...         . .      6,56,584 

Indigo,  1,22,309 

There  has  been  a  decrease  on  all,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  scar- 
city which  induced  the  ryots  to  cultivate  necessaries  exdu- 
sively.*  The  indigo  however  has  increased  in  North  Arcot 
and  Cuddapah.  The  Board  referring  to  outstanding  balances 
say  that  the  ryots  appear  determined  to  try  the  existing  law  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a  radical  change  will  se- 
cure the  punctual  payment  of  revenue.  Property  to  the  extent 
of  Rs.  7,071  was  sold  for  arrears,  but  this  statement  shews 
much  less  than  the  truth,  land  having  been  sold  subsequent  to 
the  close  of  the  Fusly.  The  Board  proceed  to  notice  certain 
remissions,  and  express  a  hope  that  the  system  of  Tuccavee 
or  advances  will  soon  be  abolished.  The  charges  of  the  year 
amount  to  B«.  67,52,292  or  Rs.  2,41,133  below  those  of  the 
Fusly,  1263,  but  differences  have  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of 
making  up  the  accounts.  The  revenue  from  Salt  has  increased 
by  Rs.  3,61,594,  and  from  sea  customs  by  Rs.  20,729.  The 
following  taUe  shews  all  the  items  of  Extra  Revenue : — 

Items.  Fkisly,  1263.    Fusly,  1264. 

Rupees.  Rupees. 

Salt,        46,67,316         50,28,910 


Frontier  Chowkies,   . . 

2,47,360 

1,64,802 

Moturpha,   ....          

11,69,466 

11,15,518 

Sea  Customs, 

10,09,818 

10,30,547 

xOUBCCO,  ..               ..               ...             .. 

1,840 

0 

Stamps, 

5,76,449 

5,57,338 

A-DKarry, ...         .  •          .  •          ... 

22,61,528 

21,44,230 

Sundry  small  Farms  and  Licenses, 

3,27,176 

2.95,747 

Total,...    1,02,60,953      1,03,37,117 

The  Board  explain  the  changes,  and  notice  that  the  tobacco 
revenue  which  on  an  average  from  1255  to  1261  produced  Rs. 

♦^  There  has  been  Boxne  blunder  in  binding  Uub  book,  owing  io  the  practice  of 
paging  each  Chapter  separately. 
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8,47,261    now  produces  nothiiisb  the  monopoly  having  been 
abolished. 

On  17th  March,  1856,  the  Commisnoner  for  the  Northern 
Circars  reports  that  the  Circars  contain  16,060  villages  and 
hamlets  of  which  4717  are  Government  vilUges  and  5515  pro- 
prietary villages,  and  572  villages  are  rent  free.  The  Govern- 
ment villages  are  thus  classified  : — 

VtUages. 
Byotwar,        • .         •  •         « •         . .  .  *      1,425 

Joint  Rents^        . .         . .         . .         • .  1,530 

Coshtdo., 620 

Bents  for  1  year,. .  . .         ..  . .  217 

Do*  for  longer  periods,         . .  231 


^ 


4,023 
Cosht  rent  is  a  form  of  joint  rent.    It  is  proposed  to  change 
the  joint  rent  system  into  Ryotwar. 

Ganjam  and  Yizagapatam  are  irrigated  districts,  and  in 
Masulipatam,  46  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  water- 
ed Land.  In  Rajahmundry  38  per  cent,  is  derived  from  9imi- 
lar  sources,  and  in  Guntoor,  about  17  per  cent.  From  the  re- 
ports of  the  Collectors  it  appears  that  the  great  advantage  of 
irrigation  is  the  certainty  it  produces.  Disease  last  year  caused 
a  fdling  off  among  the  cattle  to  the  extent  of 
Cows,  . .  . .  18,045 

She  Buffaloes,    . .  . .         17,081 

Sheep  and  goats,  . .         80,292  but  the  ConuDis- 

sioner  places  no  confidence  in  the  returns. 

The  Commissioner  explains  certain  tables,  and  observes  that 
the  rains  were  plentiful,  the  average  fall  being  39  inches  during 
the  South  West  Monsoon  and  5^  during  the  North  East  Mon*^ 
soon.  In  some  of  the  districts  there  was  an  overplus  of  mois« 
ture  very  injurious  to  the  crops.  The  Circars  were  more  ex- 
empt from  epidemic  disease  than  during  the  previous  year, 
but  the  mortality  from  fever  was  unusually  large.  The  Com- 
missioner explains  some  changes  in  the  amount  of  receipts  of 
little  importance,  and  gives  the  following  table  of  taxation  ; — 

Fusly,  1264. 
IfemSn  Land.        SUL  Aeerage 

per  Acre, 
Acres.         Bs.  Bs.  As.  P. 

Lands  not  irrigated,. .       14,91,634         2(5,03,814      1  11     6 

Depending   on  the  Goda- 

very  Annicut  Channels,        89,553         3>1 2,992      8     8    0 

Cartied  forward,      89,553        8,12,992      3    8    0 
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Brought  forward,  89,553 
1  . 1  Depending  on  Tanks,  2,04,095 
^-f  I  Ditto  on  Channels,  1,01,125 
.^J  fDitto  on  Wells, . .  12,417 
»5  "^  J  Ditto  on  Rain,    . . .        40,820 

Total,  4,48,010 


3,12,99a 

3 

8 

0 

7,38,364 

3 

10 

0 

3,81,824 

3 

12 

4 

78,936 

6 

5 

9 

92,681 

2 

4 

0 

16,04,297 

3 

9 

3 

Grand  Total, 19,39,644      42,08,111       2     2    9 

He  explains  the  remissions  which  are  small  except  in  Gun-, 
toor  where  the  season  has  been  one  of  unusual  disaster.  The 
whole  amount  of  remissions  is  Rs.  4,09,868,  and  the  total  of  the 
Land  Revenue  is  66,75,464  being  8,754  above  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Ryotwar,  Cosht,  and  joint  rents,  ...  Rs.  42,68,212 

Rents  for  more  than  a  year,  . .  1,29,136 

Zemindaree  and  Proprietary  estates,    . .         22,78,116 


66,75,464 
The  value  of  land  in  occupation  but  not  cultivated  amounts 
to  Rs.  3,92,487  of  this  sum. 

The  Extra  sources  produced  Rs.  21,94,158  or  Rs.  1 ,58,459  more 
than  last  year.  The  increase  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  Salt.  The 
Sevoy  Jummah  or  extra  land  revenue  amounted  to  Rs.  95,280 
chiefly  from  interest  on  outstanding  balances.  The  Commis- 
sioner explains  the  balances,  and  proceeds  to  state  that  the  total 
collections  during  the  year  amounted  to  Rs.  88,87,280,  being  Rs. 
1,96,125  in  excess  of  last  year.  The  revenue  was  collected  with- 
out recourse  to  coercion  except  in  13  instances.  The  charges 
amounted  to  Rs.  10,96,579  or  12.34  per  cent,  on  the  amount 
realized.  ^'  The  charges  on  account  of  irrigation,  exclusive  of 
those  incurred  for  the  Godavery  and  Kistnah  Annicuts,  amount 
to  Rs.  1,13,758  on  a  revenue  of  Rupees  16,04,297  from  irrigated 
lands,  the  expenditure  being  Rupees  7-9  per  cent,  on  the  reve- 
nue.''  Enams  lapsed  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  Rupees 
22,537  a  year.  Thirteen  thousand  and  eighteen  English  letters 
had  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  CoUectorates  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
together  with  1,14,109  vernacular  letters,  and  97,868  more  issued 
to  Tehsildars.  The  correspondence  shews  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease. 

The  statements  appended  to  the  Board's  Report  may  be  thus 
condensed : — 

Villages  in  Madras, 95,963 

Of  these  ryotwar, 30,896 

lanKs,  ...  ...  ...  ,,  ...         38,792 

Anicuts,  8^320 
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Ploughs, 

Cattle  for  agriculture, 

v^Oiv  8,  •  •  • 

She  buffaloes, 

Sheep  and  goats, 

Population, 

Ry6ts, 

Individual  leases, 

Joint, 

Puttahs  above  Rupees  lOOO, 

above  Rs.  500  but  less  than  750, 

between  Rs.  50  and  Rs.  100, 

10  and  Rs.  50, 

Extent  of  cane  cultivation,  cawnies, 

Cotton, 
Indigo, 
Total  Revenue  from  land,  ...         ...     Rs 

Extra  sources. 

Salt,  . . 

Sayer,  . . 

Abkarree, 

Small  farms,  . 

Moturpha,     . 

Customs, 


.    10,39,090 

.    26,48,128 

.    26,01,960 

.   10,62,309 

.    50,46,351 

2,23,01,697 

.    12,47,056 

.    14,76,320 

.     1,64,572 

408 

1,027 

78,133 

4,95,397 

20,269 

.      5,69,050 

.      1,18,514 

3,57,01,998 

1,03,37,117 

.    50,28,910 

.      1,64,802 

..  21,44,232 

.     3,27,176 

,   11,15,543 

..  10,30,547 

5,76,449 


Stamps, 

The  Appendix  contains  the  separate  report  from  each  Collector 
with  the  figures,  of  which  those  given  in  the  Report  are  the 
digest. 

Vizagapatam. — The  Collector  explains  his  returns  and  notices 
the  mode  in  which  a  tax  is  levied  on  clearings  in  the  mountain 
jungle.  The  tax  consists  of  eight  annas  on  every  knife  em- 
ployed. 

Bellary. — The  Collector  furnishes  tables  minutely  detailing 
the  incidence  of  the  Moturpha  or  trade  tax. 


1687 

526 

365 

4447 

93 

61 

183 

125 

75 

478 

827 

1123 


Corn  merchants  pay, 
Cloth  ditto, 
General  and  cloth. 


Rs. 


Shroffs,    . . 
Confectioners,     . . 
Cotton  dealers,   . . 
Betel  and  cocoanut. 
Sugar  and  jaggery. 
Betel  and  tobacco. 
Oil  dealers, 
Other  dealers,    . . 


7-10 

18.6 
26-13 

9-12 
12-11 

7-15 

26-1 
12-13 
18-10 

5.14 
11-15 

6-6 


each 


» 

» 
}} 
}y 
}f 
>} 
f> 
ft 
it 
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Carpenters  pay  Rs.  2-6,  iron-founders  Rs.  21-7,  dyers  Rs. 
6-11,  butchers  Rs.  13-12  each.  Each  cloth  loom  pays' Rs.  4-3, 
each  carpet  loom  Rs.  3-8  a  year. 


EAST  INDIA  RAILWAYS. 
Blue  Book,  dated  22nd  July,  1857. 

*'  Three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  (3628)  miles 
of  railway  have  been  sanctioned^  and  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, viz, : — 

By  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi,  with  branches  from  Burdwan  to  Raneegunge,  and  from 
Mirzapore  to  Jubbulpore,  1,400  miles. 

By  the  Madras  Company,  from  Madras  to  the  Western  Coast 
at  Beypore,  430  miles  ;  and 

From  Madras,  via  Cuddapah  and  Bellary,  to  meet  a  line  from 
Bombay  at  or  near  the  river  Kristua,  810  miles* 

By  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Company,  from  Bombay  to 
Callian,  33  miles,  with  extei^sions. 

North  East  to  Jubbulpore,  to  meet  the  line  from  Mirzapore, 
with  a  branch  to  Oomrawuttee  and  Nagpore,  818  miles  ;  and 

South  East  via  Poonah  and  Sholapore,  to  the  Kristna  River, 
to  meet  the  line  from  Madras,  357  miles. 

By  the  Sind  Company,  from  Kurrachee  to  a  point  on  the 
Indus,  at  or  near  to  Kotree,  120  miles  ;  and 

By  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Company,  from 
Surat  to  Baroda  and  Ahmedabad,  160  miles/' 

These  lines  it  is  estimated  will  coat  £30.231,000,  of  this  siua 
£20,314,300  has   been   issued  viz.   £833,300   at  4^   per  cent. 
1,000,000  at  4i  per  cent,  and  1,84,810,000  at  five  per  cent,  of 
these  sums. 

East  Indian  Railway,  ...  . .       £8,731,000 

Madras,  ...  ...  ...  4,000,000 

G.  I.  Peninsula,     ...  ...  ...         6,333,300 

Sind,  ...  ...  ...  500,000 

Bombay,  Baroda  and  C.  1 .  C.  ...  750,000 

20,314,800 
The  laud  required  for  the  Railway  and  the  termini  has  also 
been  given      Three  hundred  miles  only  are  open,  viz. 

Miles. 
Calcutta  to  Raneegunge,  . .  . .  121 

Bombay  to  Carapoolie,       ...  ...  87 

Madras  to  Arcot,         ...  ...  . .  ^ 
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The  works  for  the  trunk  lines,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Simms 
and  Lord  Dalhoosie's  advice,  are  most  substantial.  The  guage 
fixed  on  for  all  India  is  5  feet  6  inches.  The  Bengal  line  has 
cost  about  £12,000  a  mile,  and  the  Madras  line  £5,500.  In 
Bombay  the  accounts  are  as  yet  too  imperfect  for  the  mileage  to 
be  ascertained.  ''  The  line  in  Bengal,  now  open,  is  1 0  miles  long- 
er than  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  The  latter  oc- 
cupied six  years,  the  former  five  years  in  constructing.  In 
Madras,  the  execution  of  the  works  has  been  more  rapid  still, 
65  miles  having  been  opened  for  traffic  within  three  years  after 
commencement,  and  in  Bombay,  also,  33  miles  were  completed 
and  opened  in  less  than  four  years.'' 

In  Bengal  8,95,121  passengers,  and  77,685  tons  of  goods 
were  carried  during  1856.  The  receipts  were  £95,188*16-4. 
Of  the  passengers  8,35,204  passengers  were  third  class.  The 
Great  Indian  P.  Railway  was  open  for  an  average  length  of  69 
miles,  and  earned  £37,812-12  in  six  months.  Of  this  sum 
£28,549  was  profit. 

In  Madras  the  Railway  in  six  months  carried  71,456  passen- 
gers, and  6,14,401  mauod&  of  goods,  and  earned  £11,720.  Mi- 
nute statistics  of  expenses  on  the  East  Indian  and  Madras 
Railways  are  added,  and  a  Railway  map  of  India. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ABKAREE,  L.  P. 

Fat  1855-56. 

On  the  27th  January,  1857,  the  Officiating  Junior  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Revenue  submits  the  annual  Report : — 

Rs. 
The  total  collections  amounted  to,  ...         36,18,692 

„         Balances,  ...  ...  88,817 

„         Charges,  ...  ...  6,12,409 

„        Net  revenue,         ...  ...  80,06,283 

Shewing  increase  over  1854-55,  of  ...  2,37,294 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  was      1,276 

imprisoned  is  only  returned  from  some  districts. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1856-57  is  Rs.  26,91,791. 
The  Board  review  each  division,  and  refer  to  an  attempt  of 
the  Police  to  interfere  with  the  shops  in  Calcutta.     In  1854-55 
those  shops  numbered  152,  yielding  Ks.  2,11,825  a  year.« 


2K 
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RKPOBT  ON  CIVIL  JUSTICE  IN  MADRAS. 

For  1836. 

There  is  no  report^  the  record  consisting  eatables  only.  The 
most  important  statistics  are  as  following  ; — 

Suits  instituted^ 1^21,561 

Value  of  property, ...        Es,  1,1 1,49,999 
Suits  decreed,         •  •  ...  47,043 

For  Plaintiffs,        40,747 

Appeals  decreed, 3,790 

For  Appellant, 1,674 

Average  duration  of  suits,      .•  ...     1  yr.     0  m.  16  day*. 

Highest — (in  Honore),  ..  ...     2  yr.    6  m.  11  days. 

Lowest — (in  Quntoor),  ...         .,  0       1  m.  19  dajs. 

Average  duration  of  appealed  suits,  .,      2  yr.    8  m.  15  days. 
Suits  for  Land  rent  and  revenue,     4,560 

„  Fixed  property,      ...         1,111 

„  Debts,  wages,'&c.,,..       41,366 

The  same  details  are  added  as  to  each  class  of  Judge,  together 
with  tables  shewing  the  work  performed  by  every  individual 
Judge. 


EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  OF  BENGAL, 

For  1856-57. 

The  total  value  of  the  '^External  Commerce  of  Bengal  (Chitta* 
gong,  Balasore,  and  the  Provinces  of  Arracan  and  'i  enasserim 
included)  has  amounted,  in  the  year  1856-57,  to  Rupees 
31,17,63,348,  being  an  increase  over  1855-56  of  Rupees 
2,41,99,786,  or  Rupees  6,95,88,028  above  the  average  value 
of  the  commerce  of  the  three  preceding  years." 

The  total  value  of  the  Imports  was  Rs.  15,43,22,170,  and  of 
Exports  Rs.  15,74,41,178.  The  Import  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dize has  declined  principally  in  cotton  twist,  and  yarn,  cotton 
piece  goods,  silk  goods  and  glass  ware.  Manufactured  metals 
liave  increased.  The  Exports  on  the  other  band  have  increased 
by  Rs.  94,13,839  chiefly  in  salt]>etre,  hides,  opium,  sugar  and 
grain.  Sugar  has  increased  by  Rs.  48,86,049,  and  grain  by 
Rs.  60,85,071.     Indigo,  jute,  aud  lac,  have  declined. 

The  comparative  movement  of  trade  in  1855-56,  and  1856-57 
is  thus  shown  : — 
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Statement  showing  the  Aggregate  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles 
of  Import  into  Calcutta  by  Sea  in  1 856-5  7>  compared  with 
similar  Imports  in  1855-56. 

1865-56.  1856-57. 


••• 


AppareU 

Beads,     .. 

Books  and  Stationeiy,     . « 

Cabinet-ware, 

Chanks, 

Cigars,    ... 

v^aiSj  •••  •  • 

Coffee^    ... 

Cotton  Twist  and  Yam,... 

Piece  Goods, 

Drugs, 

J  'VCS,  ...  ••• 

Fruits  and  Nats, 
Oia8s-war6|  •*• 

Gums, 
Hides.     .. 
Ic6,  ...  , , 

Instruments,  Musical, 
Jewellery, 

Machinerj,  ... 

Malt  Liquors, ... 
Manufactured  Metals, 
Medicine. 
^Copper, 
Iron, 
Bs     Lead, 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


0.« 


••• 


^     Quicksilyer, 


< 

U  ^  Spelter, 

f^     Ob-eeiy       ...  ••• 

Yellow  Metal, 
Military  Stores,     . . 
Naral  Stores,  ... 
Oilman's  Stores,     . . . 
Paints  and  Colors, 
Perfumery. 

Porcelain  and  Earthen-ware, 
Provisions, 

dalb,  ...  . . 

Silk  Goods, 
Spices,  .... 

Spirits,    ... 


••• 


•i« 


.  • 


Rs.  19.80.651 
3,95,187 

10.52,925 
7.70.933 
39,430 
2,39,793 
6.86,717 
1. 14,157 

90.02.951 

8,21.10,638 

3,24.818 

2,05.043 

8,21.699 

10.73,457 
50,737 
2,91,138 
2,37.126 
1.46,849 
6.09,930 

39.28,928 
7,57.011 

67,73.770 
1.17,075 

24.21,581 

12,19,584 
1,33.621 
69,284 
4,09.871 
1,12,158 
4,07.846 
1,04,750 
7.888 
4.65,385 
8.11059 
8,07.158 
2,11,574 
1,39,911 
8,96.663 

35.94,722 
8,95,183 
7.94,778 
8.03.021 


22.25.173 
3.61.831 

12.24,203 

8.60,655 

84,116 

2.26.647 

3,96,860 

71,614 

81,22.678 

8,17,15,287 

2.88,218 

3,99.202 

11,40.169 
7,78,963 
65.536 
5,85.906 
1.22.065 
1.67.152 
7.18,295 

19,07.381 
7,33  499 

76,12.339 
2,22.221 

25,18,319 

17.83,703 
1,25,763 
1,93,568 
4,48,312 
1,00.854 
2.22.419 
2.88,178 
21,080 
493,408 
3.12,687 
8.60,968 
2.12,648 
1.80,265 
4.78.382 

38.45,371 
5.57.686 

11.54,390 
8,94,276 


Carried  forward.  . . . 

2E2 


7,4i,36.9d5  7.42,12.167 
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Brought  forward 


7,44,86.995        7,42,12,167 


Timber  and  Planks, 
Umbrellaa,. . 
Wines, 
Woollens, 
Sundries, 

Merohandise, 
Treasure, ... 


9,69.980 
8,33,865 

10,66,673 
7.67,280 

20.96.101 


3.17,165 
4.49.896 

10,08,737 
6,88.156 

22,63,606 


••• 


7,96,70,694 
6.97,67.678 


7,89.39.727 
6,58,46.272 


Total,  Rupees, 


13.94,88.272       14,47.85.999 


Statement  showing  the  Aggregate  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles 
of  Export  from  Calcutta  by  Sea  in  1856-57^  compared  with 
similar  Exports  in  1855-56. 


Apparel^ 

Books. 

Cotton  (xoods.. . 

Wool, 
Cowries, 
Drugs,      ..• 

^y®'  \  Other  sorts.. . 

Grain,  ■••  ••* 

Gunnies  and  Bags, ... 

Hides,  ...  ».. 

Horns. 

jUbe,  ...  •.« 

Lac. 

Naval  Stores,  . . 

Oils, 

^        \  Benares.  .^ 
Provisions, 
Saltpetre,... 
Seeds, 

Shawls,  Cashmere. ... 
Silk  Piece  Goods, 

,,    Raw  and  Cocoons. 
Spirits,  Rum.  . . 
Sugar,      . .  »•• 

Tallow, 
Tobacco,  ... 
Wax  and  Wax  Candles,  ... 


1855-56. 

Es.  87,775 

20,898 

4,89,789 

15,81.152 

22,068 

8.83.967 

1.97,84.900 

8,09.247 

1.16,97,691 

42.18,890 

87,15,824 

1.05.612 

82,85.748 

12,81;286 

2.20,836 

4,72.029 

2,42.90,727 

1,20,98,691 

1,41,293 

42.35.333 

82.52,441 

5,64,792 

38.45.179 

70.40.137 

2.04,827 

1,18,88,544 

1,24,706 

1,20.644 

96,497 


1856-57. 

Rs.  20,757 

3,348 

6,95.780 

21.02.295 

16A82 

5,38^42 

1,47,66,431 

8.46.955 

1,77,82.762 

41.20,881 

49,77.136 

1,13.009 

S7.49,754 

10,50,397 

3.21.043 

5,55.284 

2.68,62,207 

1.18,25,832 

2,38.890 

54.10,742 

58.01,124 

3,44,678 

26.51.159 

69,95,168 

1,61.722 

1.62,24,593 

1,74.466 

2,12,419 

8,63.680 


m0m 


Carried  forward.  ...       11.99,75,978      12,69,26,936 
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Brought  forwan 
Sundries... 

1,...  11,99.75,973 
12,04,156 

1 2.69.26.936 
17.16,262 

Total,       ... 
Imports  Re-exported,     ... 

12,11.80,129 
21,12.131 

12,86.43,198 
48,72.030 

Total, 
Treasure, ... 

12.3292.260 
23.40.243 

13,35.15,228 
62.15,295 

Total,  Rupees. 

12,56.82,503 

13.97,30.623 

Princ^al  Articles  of  Import  and  Export  to  and  from  Chittagong 
m  1856-57  compared  with  rimilar  Imports  and  Exports  in 
1855-56. 


IMPORTS. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

Betelnuts, 

Bs.  1.274 

Rs.  2,716 

Cocoanuts, 

10.473 

11,884 

».        Shell. 

1,322 

178 

..          v^u,         ■•■               ••• 

648 

1,576 

Cowries.          . .              ••• 

BAA                                                                                                A  ^b  B                           A^^        M^^       ^A^AAA 

8,225 
10.815 

Coir  and  Coir  Rope, 

B   ■   ■                                                      www                •••    •••    ■••••• 

7,738 

Dammer,         «..             ... 

1.643 

8.149 

Timber,   ... 

•••           ......  ••• 

3.375 

8,892 

10,653 

Total, 

31,990 

62,569 

Treasure, ... 

6,000 

4.000 

Total.  Rupees. 

37.990 

66.569 

EXPORTS. 

185556. 

185657. 

Grain, 

Rs.  3,88.924  Rs.  4,55,738 

Sugar, 

4,085 

2,666 

Sugarcandj, 

928 

•  *  ... 

Piece  Goods.            

15.375 

7,188 

Tobacco 

13,002 

5,964 

Twist  and  yarn 

2.307 

1.066 

Timber  and  Planks, 

...          •*.              i7,ol8 

737 

Snndries^      ...        ...        t.. 

13.092 

8,156 

Total  Rupees, . . .     3,96,981       4,8 1 ,614 
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Principal  Artick$  of  Import  and  Espari  U  and  from  Bakuore 
m  1856-57  compared  with  similar  Imports  and  Exports  m 
1855.66. 

IMPORTS.  1855-66.       1856-57. 


Co^oanuts, 

•  •             •  • 

••• 

■  •          .« • .  • 

Ra.  7,540 

Cowries,  ... 

...            ••• 

•  • 

. .  • .  • 

165 

Coir. 

• . •            ••• 

. « • 

•••       •  .  .«. 

2.390 

Cloth,      ••• 

■  • s                                     •  •• 

••• 

a    •     «    • 

1.162 

Graiu, 

•••                         •«. 

••■ 

.  .  •                    •••  *•• 

3.793 

Timber,  . . 

.»•                        • ■  • 

•  •  • 

929 

■  •  •  • 

SuttdrieA, 

•  •                   »•• 

••  • 

'■••       •«.«• 

3,883 

Treasure, 

a!,  Rupees, 

• .  • 

... 

20,000 
20.929 

10.500 

Tot 

S9.483 

EXPORTS. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

Grain, 

«t.             ••• 

... 

Rs.  91.628 

1,48,187 

Timber,   ... 

•  •             ••• 

.  • 

929 

Suodries. 

...            . . 
al.  Rupees, 

••• 

417 
92.9741 

293 

Tot 

1 ,48,479 

Principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Export  to  and  from  Arraean 
in  1856-57  compared  with  similar  Imports  and  Ej^tarts 
in  1855-56. 


IMPORTS. 

185556. 

185647. 

Apparel, 

••• 

•  •                         «t« 

Rs.    4.320 

Rs.    415 

Ale — Beer, 

... 

a    •                                    a    • 

6.648 

7,448 

Bran^  and  G\%, 

...                                      •!• 

4^240 

2.790 

Cotton  Piece  Goods,  ... 

•••                                     ... 

80,126 

7.537 

China-ware, 

••• 

...                                      •■• 

9,916 

■  •  ... 

Metal — Iron, 

.  • 

...                                      ... 

^ 

5,980 

Rattans. 

••• 

•  ••                                     .    • 

y.'sis 

■   a    .«• 

Timbers,     ••• 

. . 

•••                                      •.• 

18.548 

9,526 

Wines,     .. 

•  *  • 

• • .                                      ... 

6,221 

4.046 

Sundries, 

... 

••• 

...       85,723 

67,246 

Treasure,    ... 

• . 

•  ••                                     •• 

Total,  Rupees,.... 

1.60.136 

3,21,554 

..        3,28,421 

4,26,542 

EXPORTS. 

1855.56. 

18564II 

Culclu         ••• 

•  . 

•  • .             * « * 

1,820 

»•• ... 

Gunniesi 

•  •■ 

•••            ••• 

20.600 

Carvied  forward, ... 


22,320 
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Broufflii 

forwarl. 

•  ft  # 

22,320 

Grain, 

••• 

C7 
•  •• 

*•• 

Ks. 

l,06,76,441iRs.  29,86,078 

Jute,     «•. 

•  •  • 

••• 

•»• 

1,000 

Hides, 

••  • 

•  *• 

•  •  • 

•*• 

2,'898 

Battanfl, 

•«• 

••• 

••• 

3,976 

728 

Pepper, 

•  • 

•  •• 

■  •  < 

f  •• 

•  •  •  • 

6  678 

Tobaceo, 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

20.255 

66.544 

SandrieSy 

••• 

•  • 

••• 

•  *  • 

3,819 

4,201 

Treasure, 

••• 

Total, 

••• 
Rupees,. 

« « 

•  •  •  •• 

2,66,369 

1.07.29.212 

33.19,698 

Principal  Articles  of  Import  and  Ejcpori  to  and  from  the  Tenas^ 
serim  ProxAnces  in  1856-57  compared  with  similar  Imports  and 
Eaports  in  1865-56. 


IMPORTS. 

Arms  and  Ammanition, . . 

Cutch, 

£arthen  Ware,  .*. 

Grain. 

Malt  Liquors,  ..» 

Metal,— Iron. 

Piece  Goods. — Cotton,   .». 

Tobacco, 

Twist  and  Yam, 

Wines. 

Sundries, 

Treasure. ..» 


1855.56.      1866.67. 


»k» 


•  •» 


4  • 


•«• 


*• 


•  •• 


•  •• 


**• 


*. 


fis.  5«821 
22,238 
28,679 
60,812 
96179 
8,780 

6.55,944 
86,186 

1,78,198 
20.226 

8,82.912 

1,58,643 


Rs.   28,791 
16,176 

1,08,636 

24,05 1 

24,052 

7,99,065 

81.427 

1,60,649 

8,006 

12,58,050 

4,24,122 


Total,  Rupees,        . .              ... 

.  a 

21,48,618 

28.83,024 

EXPORTS. 

1855.56. 

1856-57. 

Setelnuts,        ••• 

Rs.     ...      ] 

R.'s.  82,504 

Cutch,      ..• 

*«• 

41,028 

6,744 

Gram,              .  •              .  • 

•  •• 

6,12.652 

9,27,692 

Fisbmaw,                .*. 

... 

551 

8,041 

Hides,             ...             •••             .. 

... 

3.088 

•  •• 

XI  oms,      ...             ...             >  *  ■ 

566 

189 

Piece  Goods — Cotton,   . . 

*  A  . 

26276 

5,04.598 

Stick  Lac,               . .              ..4 

2.568 

15.616 

Twist  and  Yarn, 

•  •• 

... 

2.12,607 

Timbet,    ... 

10,66.462 

20,63  966 

Sundries,         , .              •••             ••• 

•  •• 

65.684 

6,53,772 

Treasure^                  ..» 

2,18,370 

1.47.910 

Total,  Rupees, 


••• 


20,32,244    46,17,639 
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The  largest  trade  is  with  Great  Britain  amounting  to 
Imports — merchandise^      ..  ..  ...Ra.  6,46,34,569 

Treasure, 3,87,10,796 


Total, 

Exporta — merchandise. 
Treasure, 


Total, 


10,83,45,365 

4,47,30,708 
300 

4,47,36,008 

Rs.  14,W),81,373 


France  sends  Rs.  17,67,308  of  merchandize  and  Rs.  70,41,270  of 
treasure,  and  takes  Rs.  88,67,714  of  merchandise  but  no  treasure. 
China  sends  Rs.  16,48,933  of  merchandise  and  Rs.  75,17,485 
of  treasure,  and  takes  Rs.  3,69,42,598  of  merchandise,  of 
which  Rs.  3,27,67,507  consists  of  opium,  und  Rs.  20,58,726 
of  treasure. 

The  tonnage  of  Calcutta  during  the  year  was  1,014  Tessels 
inw  ards  with  an  aggregate  of  5,72,127  tons,  and  outwards  1,113 
vessels  of  6,66,416  tons.  More  than  a  clear  half  each  way  car- 
ried British  colours. 

The  Imports  ol  specie  into  Calcutta  were  as  follows  : — 


Specis  aks  Bullion. 


IMPORTS. 

1856-57. 

United  Kingdom,             ••. 

Aden, 

America,  North, 

Arabian  Gulf, 

Bourbon, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ... 

Ceylon, 

cniinft    J  Hongkong,  . . 

^^"'*-  [other  Ports,      ... 

France, 

Malta, 

Mauritius,  .. 

New  South  Wales, 

Penang,  Singapore  and  Malac 

Rs.  3.87.10,796 
51.300 
48,375 
•  •          *    •••                    66,725                 i 

8,92,989 

1.58150 

15.08,615 

60,09,870 

70,41,270 

•  •                ...             oU,\iUU 

5,17,530 

...     28.78,111 

)ca,             ..             41.22,985 

Gamed  forward, 

6,20,87.816 
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Brought  forward. 

■  ft 

...     6.«0,87,316 

Persian  Gulf, 

•  •  • 

80,000 

8ue2,           » .              ••• 

•  ■ 

16,56.161 

Bombay, 

•  ■ 

16.765 

Bimlipataxn,... 

... 

•  •                                  •••  •  •  •  •  . 

Madras, 

•t« 

...      11.56.345 

Bangoon,     ... 

••• 

7.93,685 

Pondicheny, 

••• 

58.000 

Total,  Rupees,  6,58,46,272 

And  the  Exports  Bs.  62,15,295,  of  which  Bs.  13,85,902  was 
sent  to  the  Cape,  Bs.  17,44,500  to  China,  and  Bs.  7,05,618  to 
Rangoon. 


ABEA  AND  POPULATION  OF  INDIA, 
Blue  Book,  27th  July^  1857. 

BBITISH  STATES. 
DisTSicT.  Area.        Pop. 


Lahore, 

Umritsur, 

Goordaspoor, 

Goojranwalla.... 

Sealkote, 

Bawul  Pindee, 

Jhelum, 

Goojrat,  ••• 

Shahpore, 

Mooltan. 

Jhung, . . 

Googaira,       •^ 

L«eia.     •••  .1 

Khangurh,     . . 

Dehra  Gazee  Khan, 

Isxnael  Khan, 

Peshawur, 
Hazarah, 
Kohat,  •-•• 
JuUundur, 
Hoshjarpoor, 


■*• 


••• 


•  • 


••• 


Sq,  MUet. 

2.826 

591,683 

••* 

2,024 

884,429 

... 

1,675 

787,417 

•  a. 

3,752 

553.383 

... 

1,350 

641,782 

•  •  • 

5,996 

653.750 

•  .  • 

5,850 

429.420 

•  .• 

1,916 

517,626 

•  *• 

8,500 

261,692 

... 

5.634 

411.386 

•  «. 

5,718 

251.769 

•  •» 

4,142 

308,020 

•  •  . 

6.122 

309,696 

•  •• 

1,027 

211,920 

... 

4,000 

238.964 

... 

4,123 

862,041 

•  .• 

2,324 

450.099 

•  •• 

2.424 

296,364 

... 

2.840 

101,232 

... 

1.381 

708,728 

•  *• 

2,204 

845,354 

Carried  forward, 70,828    97,16,766 
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DlSTBICT, 


AXEJL, 


Pop. 


Kangra, 


Brought  forward,        Sq.  Mila. 


•  ■•       •  •  • 


70,328     97,16,755 
3.207        718.965 


Total. 

•  •• 

73,535  10.455,710 

Umbatlahy 

••• 

•  •• 

••• 

1,83-2 

782.017 

Thaneysur, 

•  •• 

••• 

2.3a6 

496,748 

Loodiana, 

••• 

•  • 

•  •  • 

1,377 

627.722 

Ferozepore, 

•  • 

Total, 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2.545^ 

475.624 

8,090 

2,282.111 

Oude,    ••• 

«•• 

•  c« 

25,000 

6,000,000 

Nagpore  or  Berar, 

••• 

•  t« 

««• 

76.432 

4,650,000 

Hanfifoon, 

•  •• 

■  •• 

9,800 

137.130 

Bassein, 

••• 

■  • 

■  •• 

8.900 

128.189 

Prone,  •••                 ••• 

•  •• 

••• 

5,500 

100,000 

Henzada,       ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •t 

•  •• 

2.2oa 

103,773 

Toungoo,                 •'• 

■  •  • 

••• 

3,950 

34.957 

Tharawaddy,  ••• 

*•« 

•  f« 

•  •« 

1.950 

66.129 

Total* 


««• 


••• 


«•« 


•  •  • 


•••  ••• 


Amherst, 
Tavoy,  — 

Ye. 
Mergui, 

EASTERN  STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
Peoang,  ••• 

Prov.  Wellesley, 


••• 


•  •  • 


••« 


••• 


Total, 


Singapore, 
Makoeai 


••• 


•1* 


Total, 


<<•  ••• 

...  •  • « 


Total  under  the  diiect  administration  '^ 
of  the  Gay emor- General  of  India  in  > 
Council*  *•*  *'•       ) 


32,250       570.180 


29,168        1 15,431 


160 
140 


300 

276 

1,000 


91,098 
57,421 
64.021 


1.575       202.540 


246,050  23,255,972 


BENGAL. 

Patua.  . . 
Shahabad. 
Behar,  *  • 
Sar«n  with 

4.t 

««■ 

... 

•  •• 

Chumparun,  ... 

••< 

••• 

4.* 

1,828 
4.403 
5.694 
6.394 

l,200,0§a 
1,600.000 
2,500,000 
1,700.000 

Total, 


18,319    7,000,000 


DiSTBICT* 
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Abia. 


Pop. 


Bhaugulpore,. .  • 

Dinajpore, 

MoDghyr, 

Poorneah, 

Tirhoot. 

Haldah, 


« •  • 


» •  • 


•  »• 


*  •  • 


« *  * 


•  •  • 


*  •  • 


Sq.  Miles.  7.803 
3.820 
3.592 
5.712 
6,114 
1,288 


Total, 


Moorahedabad, 
Bagoorah, 
RoDgpore, 
Rajdbahje, 
Pubna. . . . 
Beerbhoom.   . . . 


«  4  • 


«  •  • 


<  •  • 


•  •  • 


Total, 


Dacca, 

Farreedpore, 

Mymansing,  ... 

Sylhet,  incladtng  Jyntea. 

BackerguDge, 


•  •  • 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


•  •  •       •  I  • 


Total, 


•  I  * 


•  •  •       •  •  • 


•  •  • 


«l6880r6, 

Twenty-foup  Perg^nnahs,  including  City  of  ) 
Calcutta,    ...  ...  ...        ) 

Bordwan, 
Hoogbly, 
Nuddea, 
Bancoorah,    ... 
Baraset. 


• « . 

...  •••  «•• 

« t .  •  •  • 

•  • .  •  •  • 

« •  •  •  •  ■ 


• .  •       ... 


Total, 

From  Saugop  Island  on  tbe  West,  to  the") 
!Ramnabaid  Cbannel  on  the  East,         ...       J 
Cbittagong, ...  ••*  •»•  ••• 

Tippeiab  and  Bolloahi 


•«. 


2,000.000 
1,200.000 

800,000 
1,600,000 
2,400,000 

431.000 


28,329 

8,431.000 

1,856 
-2.160 
4.130 
2.084 
2,606 
3.114 

1,045.000 
900,000 

2.559,000 
671,000 
600.000 

1.040,876 

15,950 

6,815,876 

1,960 
2.052 
4,712 
8,424 
3.794 

600,000 
855,000 
1,487,000 
380,000 
783.800 

20.942 

4,055,800 

3,512 

881,744 

2,277 

701,182 

2.224 
2.007 
2.942 
1,476 
1.424 

1,854,152 

1,520.840 

298,736 

480,000 

522,000 

15,a«2 

6,758,654 

6,500  notknowji. 

2,717 
4,850 

1,000^000 
(806,960 
(600,000 

Total,  ... 


7,567      2,406,950 
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District. 

Cuttack,  and  Pooree» 

Balasore, 

Koordah, 

Midnapore  with  Hidgellee, 


Area. 


...     8q.  Miles,  4,829 

1,876 
930 

6.029 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Total, 


I  •  •  •  •  < 


Pop. 

1,000,000 
556,395 
671,160 
666,328 


12,664   2,793,883 


Grand  Total,       ...         126,133     37,262,163 


NON-EEGULATION  PEOVINCES. 


r  Joorhat,  or  Seebpoor, 
Uppbb.    <  Luokimijoor, 

CSudiya,  inclttding  Muttruok,... 

rKamroop,    ••• 
LowsB.   I  Nowgong, 

CDummg,     ... 
Goalpara, 


...      ••• 
••• 


... 

. « .       ... 

•  •• 


•••       ..t 


Akyab, 

Sandoway, 

Bamree, 


Total... 
Caohar, 

Territonr  resumed  from  Toola  Bam  Senahpattee, 
Bamgurn, 
Palomow,     ... 
Chota  Nagpore,    ... 
Pachete, 
Barabhoom, 
Singbhoom, ... 
Sumbulpore, 
Odeypore,    ... 


...      ... 


...  ...       ... 

•* •  ... 

■•.  •••      •«• 

•* •  • .  t 


... 


.•a  ... 

.  .  • 

...  ... 


Total, 


•  a  .  ... 


... 

•  .  .  ... 

... 


I 


Total  under  the  administration  of  the^ 
Lieutenant  Gk)yemor  of  Bengal,  ...       } 


2,825 
2,960 
6,942 
2,788 
4,160 
2,000 
2,166 

24,531 
4,000 
2,160 
8,524 
3,468^ 
5,8085 
4,792 1 
8603 
2,944 
4,693 
2,306 


200.000 
30,000 
30,000 

300.000 
70,000 
80,000 
39.835 

749,836 

60,000 

5,015 

372,216 

482,900 

772,340 

200,000 
274,000 
133,748 


32,895       2,235,204 
32,250         540,180 


221,969    40,852,397 


NORTH-WESTERN  PROVINCES. 


Paneeput,     ... 
Hissar, 

Delhi,        "*... 
Rhotuck, 
Goorgaon, 


••. 


•*. 


•  .  . 

1.270 

389.085 

a*. 

•  •• 

3,294 

330,852 

•  i. 

790 

435,744 

k  .  . 

•  a* 

1.340 

877,013 

•  •• 

1,939 

662486 

Totd, 


8,638    2.196,180 
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DlSTSICT. 

Arsa. 

Pop. 

Sabamnpore , 

Mozuffernuggor, 

Meerat, 

Bolondsbubur, 

Alljgbor, 

••• 

••• 

••• 
... 

Sq. 

••• 
... 

MiUt 

a*. 
*•• 

.  2.162 
1,646 
2,200 
1.824 
2.153 

801.325 
672,861 

1,135,072 
778.342 

1,134,565 

Total.   ... 

... 

9,085 

4.522,165 

B\inor, 
Moradabad, 
Badaon, 
Bareilly. ... 
Sbalgabanpore,  ... 

... 

... 
... 

... 
... 

Total. 

a  *  . 
... 
•  •  • 

... 
... 

.  .  . 

1.900 
2.699 
2,402 
3.119 
2.308 

695.521 
1.138.461 
1,019.161 
1.378,268 

986.096 

12.428 

5.217,507 

Muttra, 

Agra.    ...                 ... 

Farruckabad,     ... 
Mynpoorie,  ... 
Etawah, 

... 

... 
... 
>            ... 
... 

Total, 

... 
... 
... 

•  •• 
... 

... 

1,613 
1.865 
2.123 
2.020 
1,677 

9,298 

862.909 

1.001,961 

1,064>.607 

832,714 

610,965 

4.373,156 

Cawnpore, 
Fattebpore. 
Humeerpore, 
Banda,  ... 
Allababad, 

... 

... 
•  .  • 

... 
... 

... 
... 
... 

... 

2.348 
1.683 
2.242 
3,010 
2,788 

1,174.556 
679.787 
548.604 
743.872 

1,379.788 

Total, 

... 

11,971 

4.526.607 

€vorackpore, 

Azimgarb. 

Jounpoor. 

Mirzapore, 

Benares,                   •  •  • 

Gbazeepore, 

... 
... 

•  >  • 
... 

... 
... 

Total. 

... 
.  »  . 

... 

... 
•  •  . 
... 

at. 

7,340 
2,516 
1,552 
51.52 
996 
2,181 

3,087,874 
1.653,251 
1.143,749 
1,104.315 
851.757 
1,596.324 

19,737 

9,437,270 

Grand  Total, 


72,052  80.271,885 


NON-REGULATION     PRO- 
VINCES. 

Kumaon,  including  Gburwal, 


6.962        605.910 
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DlSTUICT. 


Aeea. 


Pop. 


Jftansar  and  Bawar, 
Dehra  Dhoon, 
Khote  Kasim, 
Bhutty  Territory.     . . . 
Jaloun  and  Jansi, 
Ajmere, ... 
British  Mhairivarrah , 

Saugor, 

Jubbulpore. 

Hosbungabad, 

Seonee, 

Dumoh, 

Nuraingpore, 

Baitool, 


British  Nimaur, 


Total  under  Lieut. -Govern or 
of  the  North  Western  Pro- 


vmeea. 


lor  ) 
o-J 

•  •  •  J 


Sq.Milei.    579 

673 

70 

3.017 

4.405 

2,029 

282 

1.857 
6/237 
1,916 
1,459 
2.428 
501 
•  •  •  HVtO 


Total,  ... 


24,684 

32.088 

13,767 

112,974 

376,297 

224.891 

37.715 

305,594 
442.771 
242,611 
227,070 
363  584 
254.486 
93.441 


15,388       1,929,687 
802  25,400 


105.759     83,655,193 


Bajahmundry, 

Masulipatam,  • 

Guntoor, 

Kurnool, 

Cuddapah, 

Nellore, 

Bellary,... 

Arcot,  N., 

— ~.S. 

Chingleput,    • 

Madras  City, 

Salem, 

Coimbatore, 

Canara, 

Malabar, 

Trichinopoly, 

Tanjore, 

Madura, 

Tinnevelly, 


••• 


••• 


••• 


MADRAS. 

» 

••• 

•  •• 

4.501 

1.012,036 

•  •• 

■  •• 

4,711 

520.866 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4,752 

570.083 

>  • 

•  ■• 

3.278 

273.190 

•  t* 

•  •• 

13.298 

1,451,921 

•  •• 

•  •• 

7.959 

985,690 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12.101 

1,229.599 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

6.580 

1,485.873 

■  •• 

•  •  • 

5,020 

1.006.005 

■  •» 

•  «• 

2,717 

588.462 

•  • 

•  •• 

27 

720,000 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

7.499 

1.195,377 

•  •• 

■  •■ 

8,151 

1,153.862 

•  • 

•  ■• 

7.152 

1.056.333 

■  •• 

••• 

6,060 

1,514.909 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2,922 

709.196 

■  • 

•  •• 

3  781 

1 .676.086 

•  *• 

•  ta 

13,545 

1,756,791 

■  •• 

•  •• 

5,482 

1,269,216 

Total, 


119.526  20,120,495 
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District.  Ar£a.  Pop. 

NON-REGULATION  DISTRICTS. 

Ganjam.          —                 •••  8q.  Miles.           6.758  926.930 

ViEagapatam,            ...  ..                  •••           4,690  1,254.272 

Coorg,             ...                 •••  —       •..           2,116  135,600 

Total,  ...                 ...          12,564  2.316,802 


Total  under  Madras  GoTernmcnt,        ...        132,090  22,487,297 


BOMBAY. 

Ahmedabad,        »•• 

•  • . 

4,356 

650.223 

Kaira, 

... 

1.869 

580.631 

Broacli,                 — 

•  •  • 

1,819 

290,984 

ourau,          •  ■              . « *            » .  • 

« •  • 

1629 

492,684 

Tannah, 

••. 

5,795 

874,570 

Candeish,     — 

... 

9,311 

778,112 

Bombay  and  Colaba  Islands,  including  City  | 
of  Bombay,      ...             ...             | 

18 

566,119 

Poonah,       ..              ••• 

5,298 

666.006 

Abmednaggnr,    ••• 

9,031 

995.586 

Sholapore,    — 

4.991 

675,115 

Kutnagerry,         ...             •••            «• 

8,964 

665,238 

Selgaum,     ••• 

5.405 

1,025,882 

Dhai'war, 

3,837 

754,385 

Total,  ...         57.723     9.015,531 


NON-REGULATION  rROYINCES. 

Sattara,        ..»  ...             ...                •*•  10.222 

Sinde*                 **•  ..*            1.005,771 

Sbikarpoor.  •••  ...             ...                ...  1\  5'^2 

Frontier  District,                •••              2.147 

Hj'drabad,   ...  ...             ...                 ...  26,760 

Kurracbee,          ...  ...             ...         ...  19,240 

Thur  and  Packur,  ...             ...                 ...  8.920 


Total,  ...  63  599     1.768,7.37 


Total  under  Bombay  Government,    ,..         181,544  11,790,042 
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Aksa.  Pop. 

The  Native  States  in  Bengal^    ...        8q.  JdOes.  515, 5B3  38,702,206 

„  Madras.  61,802       6,213,671 

Bombay,  ...  ....     60,676  4,460,370 


tf  n 


Total 627,910    48,376.247 

Foreign  States  French,  ...  ...  188  203.887 

.,  Portugueze,  1,066  313.262 

Total....  ...         1.254  517.149 

Total  of  all  India, 1,466,5  76*  180.884.297 


THE  FOSSILS  OF  THE  EASTERN  PORTION  OF  THE 

GREAT  BASALTIC  DISTRICT  OF  INDIA. 
Geological  Papers  on  Wettem  India. 

The  great  basaltic  district  of  India  extends  for  more  than 
two  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  owes  its  formation  to 
volcanic  action.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  grandeur  that 
must  have  attended  the  appearing  of  this  vast  region,  which  was 
effected  by  eruptions  separated  from  each  other  by  various  in- 
tervals of  time.  The  fossils  of  such  a  district  are  therefore 
peculiarly  valuable  as  affording  guides  by  which  the  age  of  the 
great  trap  formation  may  be  ascertained,  and  for  connecting  the 
great  sandstone  formations  of  the  North  and  South  of  India. 
The  basaltic  distiict  situated  in  two  provinces,  the  Deccan, 
including  all  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  and  that  wa- 
tered by  the  Southern  branches  of  the  Ganges,  may  be  consider- 
ed to  be  geologically  connected  hj  an  elevated  tract  to  the 
North  West  of  Bundelcund.  From  the  north  of  this  station 
a  number  of  rivers  descend  over  sandstone  escarpments  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  From  the  East  and 
South  of  the  same  tract  the  Mahanuddy  collects  a  great  body 
of  water,  and  after  flowing  through  a  country  but  very  little 
known  but  containing  the  diamond  mines  of  Sumbulpore  flows 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Nerbudda  flows  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  taking  its  rise  to  the  west  of  Amercantack  traverses 
a  country  of  granite,  sandstone  and  basalt  abounding  in  iron, 
and  the  finest  marbles,  and  finally  debouches  into  the  ludian  Ocean 
through  the  alluvial  plains  of  Guzerat. 

All  the  other  great  rivers  of  the  Peninsula,  including  the  Godave- 

*  The  Area  of  Europe  deduddog  Russia  ii  1,666|117  square  nulee,  and  its  popu- 
lation, also  deducting  Russia^  189,475,968. 
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ry,  Kistnah^  Pennar  and  Cauvery,  issue  from  the  Western  Gliilts 
from  the  summits  of  which  the  country  slopes  generally  to  the 
east,  except  to  the  extreme  south,  where  the  descent  is  precipitous. 
Of  these  rivers,  the  Pennar  though  comparatively  a  small  stream, 
is  of  the  greatest  geologiea]  interest.  The  greater  portion  of  its 
waters  are  derived  from  the  district  in  which  the  tliamoud,  sand- 
stones and  argillaceous  limestones  are  exhibited  in  their  most 
characteristic  forms.  The  most  remarkable  phenomenon^  how- 
ever, iu  the  district  watered  by  this  river  is  the  horizontal 
summits  of  many  of  the  ranges,  and  the  distinct  manner  in  which 
the  continuity  of  the  strata  can  be  traced  from  one  hill  to 
another,  although  extensive  j^ains  intervene,  while  at  no  great 
distance  the  sandstone  which  forms  the  summits  of  these  hills 
is  seen  on  the  same  level  as  the  surrounding  plains.  This  suc- 
cession of  strata  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  diamond 
mines  of  Bangnapilly.* 

The  plains  at  the  foot  of  this  table  land  consist  of  a  rich  black  allu- 
vium containing  fragments  of  basalt  and  jasper,  and  its  basis  is  a 
blue  limestone  abounding  with  springs.  On  ascending  the  limestone 
becomes  paler  and  above  Bangnapilly  contains  the  diamond  breccia. 

On  emerging  from  the  Nulla  MuUa  range  the  Pennar  enters 
the  plains  of  the  Carnatic,  and  flows  through  low  hills  of  late- 
rite  resting  upon  the  ordinary  granite  of  the  Carnatic  with  its 
associated  hornblende  schist,  quartz  rock  and  mica  slate.  It 
is  in  a  rock  composed  of  the  last  two  minerals  that  the  copper 
mines  of  the  Nellore  district  are  situated.  Between  the  Go- 
davery  and  Kistnah  rivers  is  a  granitic  platform  intersected  by 
numerous  greenstone  dikes,  which  are  composedof  a  crystalline 
compound  of  hornblende  and  felspar.  The  greenstone  generally 
known  in  India  as  black  marble^  is  difficult  to  work  but  is  suscep- 
tible of  a  most  beautiful  polish  as  in  the  mausoleums  of  Golcon- 
dah,  the  tombs  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan  at  Seringapa- 
tam,  and  in  many  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Carnatic  pagodas.  When 
these  dikes  were  formed  it  is  probable  that  the  granite  was  in  a 
fluid  state. 

In  the  granitic  platform  between  Hydrabad  fend  Nirmul  se- 
veral small  basaltic  hills  are  insulated.  Their  flat  summits  and 
steep  sides  correspotid  with  the  hills  of  the  great  trap  district. 
The  lower  part  of  the  hills  is  composed  of  laminoe  of  a  sonorous 
trap  and  the  upper  of  globular  concentric  basalt,  themselves 
friable  and  soapy  to  the  feel  but  their  nuclei  of  a  deep  black 
eolour  and  contaiDing  large  crystals  of  olivine  and  small  kernels 
of  ealcedony. 

On  approaching  the  Godavery  the  granite  changes  its  appearance 
and  contains  large  and  beautiful  crystals  of  red  felspar  imbedded 

^  Woodcut  giren  in  th«  Report. 
2  L 
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occasionally  in  veins  of  transparent  quartz^  clouded  with  spots  of 
a  milky  colour.     The  river  flows  over  granite  aud  its  bed  is  cover- 
ed by  numerous  fragments  of  calcedonies  and  zeolites.  Tlie  banks 
are  composed  of  a  black  basaltic  soil  from  the  lower  part  of  which 
thin  slabs  of  kunkur  project.     About  twenty  miles  to  the  east 
of  Nirmul  hornblende  slate  occurs.     From  tliis  schist  the  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  employed  for  ages  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
damask  steel,  is  obtained.  The  mines  are  mere  holes  dug  through 
the  thin  granitic  soil,  and  the  ore  is  detached  by  means  of  crow 
bars.     It  is  then  collected,  broken  and  washed.     The  ore  is  then 
smelted  with  charcoal  and  apparently  no  flux  is  used.     The  iron 
thus  made  is  obtained  at  once  perfectly  malleable  and  tough  and 
is  equal  to  the  best  descriptions  of  Swedish.     The  mines,  which 
afford   a  boundless  supply  of  ore,  ar«  situated   in  the   neigh- 
bourhood of  vast  forests  and  near  a  rirer  navigable  for  boats 
during  a  period  of  the  year.     The  iron  ore  thus  found  in  the 
great  sandstone  formation,  affords  an  additional   argument  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  this  rock  and  the 
subjacent  schists  as  equivalent  -  to  the  older  European  sedimen- 
tary formations  rather  than  to  those  of  the  supermedial  order. 

On  approaching  the    Sichel  hills  the  granite  becomes  softer 
and   decomposes   rapidly,  and  the   soil   changes  to   the  basal- 
tic  mould   known   in  India  by  the  name   of   cotton   ground, 
mixed  with  calcedonies,  zeolites,  &c.  In  the  bed  of  a  torrent  some 
very  perfect  specimens  of  the  Paludina  Dcccanensi^*  have  been 
discovered  and  fragments  of  other  shells.     The  hills  themselves 
extend  from  the  junction  of  the  Wurdah  with  the  Godavery  in 
a  W.  N.  W.  direction,  and  are  arranged  in  terraces  with  steep 
sides  and  projecting  spurs.     Their  extreme  breadth  from  the 
Nirmul  Pass  to  Yedlabad  is  forty  miles.     They  enclose  narrow 
valleys  abounding  in  streams  or  support  table  lands  covered  with 
black  soil.  The  water  is  nowhere  far  from  the  surface.  Granite 
not  only  forms  part  of  the  base  of  the  hills  but  part  of  the 
mountams  themselves.  To  the  north  of  the  Koorm  river  extensite 
fossil  beds  have  been  discovered  consisting  generally  of  gyrogo- 
nites^    unios    and    individuals     belonging    to    the     Paludina 
Physa  and  Limnea.     On  descending  towards  Hutnoor  granite 
presenting  a  concentric  ligniform  surface  appears,  but  with  this 
exception   the  basalt  continues   as  before  and   Paludinse   arc 
found.     There  is  much  calcareous  matter   mixed  with  the. soil 
and  at  Elchoda  seams  of  a  pure  white  pulverulent  lime  were 
found  between    layers    of    basalt.       At   Hutnoor     fragments 
of    blue  limestone   not  dissimilar  to    that    occurring   in  the 
diamond  district  are  common.     On  the  second  terrace  the  sur- 
face rock  is  changed  to  a  white  limestone  composed  of  hurg^ 

•  S«e  PIhU  ITT.  Figure  20. 
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bivalve  shells,  the  edges  of  which  are  decomposing  rapidly.  The 
continuation  of  the  stratuai  is  buried  under  aa  accumulation 
of  basaltic  debris  from  an  overhanging  spur.  Towards  the  foot 
of  the  Pass  the  rock  changes  from  nodular  basalt  to  amygdaloid 
and  a  little  further  on  the  granite  reappear  p.  The  country  sur- 
rounding Yedlabad  is  covered  by  a  deep  basaltic  soil,  and  the 
bed  of  the  stream  near  the  town  is  strewn  with  fragments  of 
blue  limestone.  At  Zynad  argillaceous  limestone  appears  on  the 
surface  and  between  the  strata,  which  are  generally  horizontal, 
rock  crystal  and  calcareous  spar  are  distributed  in  thin  seams. 
On  the  surface  kunkur  is  very  abundant,  and  since  along  the 
vertical  partings  of  the  strata  there  are  rows  of  circular  cavities 
it  is  probable  that  the  stuff  was  the  deposit  of  limestone  held  in  solu- 
tion by  water  and  gaseous  fluids  issuing  from  the  lines  of  fissure. 

To  the  east  of  the  village  of  Zynad  there  is  a  gentle  ele- 
vation composed  of  limestone  extending  for  three  miles,  and 
terminating  in  a  small  conical  summit  composed  of  basalt  which 
has  broken  through  the  limestone.  To  the  north  of  this  place 
as  far  as  the  Payne-Gunga  river  the  country  is  flat,  covered  with 
basaltic  soil  connected  with  trap  hills  and  intermixed  with  jas- 
pers. To  the  north  of  the  river  limestone  is  Feen,  and  masses  of 
w^hite  kunkur.  Still  further  towards  the*Pindee  hills  sandstone 
appears  on  the  south  bank  of  a  ravine,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
at  a  lower  level  argillaceous  limestone,  through  which  hot  springs 
with  a  temperature  of  87'  force  their  way  up.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Pindee  hills  at  Kair  other  hot  springs  of  the  same 
temperature  whose  water  is  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  taste 
occur.  There  kunkur  is  exhibited  in  all  stages  of  formation  ; 
so  quickly  is  the  deposit  of  kunkur  formed  that  shells  are  en- 
tombed whilst  adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  rock  and  tufts  of 
grass  are  encrusted  whilst  their  roots  are  still  alive. 

Sandstone  forms  the  surface  rock  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try its  junctionwith  the  limestone  being  concealed  by  basaltic 
soil.  In  this  sandstone,  at  the  hill  of  Won,  a  fossil  having  a 
compact  structure  and  of  a  deep  black  colour  was  discovered. 
The  fact  is  of  considerable  interest  as  but  few  if  any  other  fos- 
sils have  been  discovered  in  the  sandstone  of  Southern  India. 
To  the  north  at  Hingan  Ghat  considerable  fragments  of  silici- 
fied  palms  and  other  plants  have  been  found  embedded  in  the 
chert  lying  on  the  basalt. 

From  Hingan  Ghftt  to  Nagpore  the  country  presents  no 
organic  remains,  the  whole  country  being  covered  with  a  rich 
black  soil  from  which  insulated  basaltic  hills  with  flattened  sum- 
mits rise  abruptly. 

Mr.  Malcolmson  after  describing  the  geological  structure 
of    the    country   between    the   Kistnah   and  Nagpore  passes 
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on  to  tb«  consideration  of  the  origin  of  minerals  in  tr^ 
rocks.  In  this  paper  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  Dr.  Tur- 
ner and  others  are  entirely  wrong  in  their  supposition  that 
all  calcedonies^  rock  crystals^  &c.  when  occurring  in  volcanic 
rocks  are  the  result  of  infiltration.  If  such  a  supposition  were 
correct  he  shews  that  since  under  every  layer  of  basaltic  soil  ia 
India  calcareous  matter  ia  found  deposited^  such  matter  would 
appear  in  the  cavities  of  trap  rocks  rather  than  such  intractable 
substances,  which  is  not  the  case.  He  therefore  considers  that 
the  existence  of  minerals  in  trap  rocks  is  owing  to  the  play  of 
the  molecular  attraction  existing  between  similar  particles  of 
matter.  Mr.  Faraday  by  an  ingenious  experiment  has  shewn 
that  retention  of  carbonic  acid  depends  upon  the  absence  of  mois- 
turcj  and  not  upon  its  subjectivity  to  pressure.  Thus,  admitting 
the  igneous  orgin  of  trap  rocksj  the  presence  or  absence  of 
moisture  during  the  various  degrees  of  heat  to  which  the  rocks 
were  exposed  in  the  progress  of  eruption  and  of  cooling  ac« 
counts  sufficiently  for  the  phenomenon  that  the  fossils  of  the 
basaltic  district  sometimes  retain  their  carbonic  acid,  whilst  the 
rock  in  which  they  occur  has  been  fused  by  the  surrounding 
basalt.  Considering  that  the  truth  of  the  theory  as  to  the 
origin  of  minerals  in«tiap  rocks  has  been  established  the  report 
discusses  the  era  of  the  great  basalt  formation^  and  oonsidera 
that  it  was  posterior  to  the  deposition  of  the  sandstones.  With 
regard  to  the  diamond  sandstone  and  argillaceous  limestoneiy 
Mr.  Malcolmson  considers  that  they  belong  to  the  mor^  ancient 
secondary  or  even  transition  rocks.  The  fossils  embedded  by  the 
basalt  all  belong  to  fresh  water  genera  and  to  species  which  iqi* 
parently  no  longer  exist.  Most  of  the  specimens  have  however 
only  been  found  in  recent  or  tertiary  formation,  and  it  is  there- 
fore extremely  probable  that  the  basalt  in  which  they  are  im« 
bedded  belongs  to  the  tertiary  epoch ;  with  regard  to  the  relative 
age  of  the  laterite  and  trap  it  is  probable  that  the  trap  hax  been 
protruded  from  below  since  the  laterite  assumed  its  present 
form. 


SECUNDERABAD  TO  BEEDER. 
Beinf^  Dr.  Voy$ey^&  Noies  on  th^  Country, 

Tms  ^urnal  vas  eolnmeueed  in  January,  1S19.  The  first  ob- 
jects  of  interest  visited  on  the  road  were  thetoiiibsof  Gokenda. 
Thejr  consist  of  l^rge  cupolas  supported  en  square  pilast^ps  of 
granite  of  au  extraordinjM^  length,  sense  of  them  being  one  solid 
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mM8  of  at  least  20  feet  in  height.  The  tomb  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall  formed  by  the  capola  and  is  made  of  greenstone  Of 
this  greenstone  a  vein  was  discovered  of  about  ten  feet  in  width 
runnings  east  by  south.  Dr.  Voyscy  minutely  details  the  ap. 
pearancc  of  the  country^  and  narrates  how  granite  succeeded 
to  trap  and  trap  succeeds  to  granite.  In  many  parts  of  his  jour- 
ney particularly  between  Secunderabad  and  Putiuncheroo  the 
characteristics  of  the  country  were  striking.  Loggan  stones 
and  tors  of  the  most  grotesque  appearance  generally  smaller 
than  their  pediment  and  piled  three  together,  with  tanks  of  some 
25  miles  in  circumference,  formed  remarkable  features.  A  veiA 
cf  greenstone  was  discovered.  It  affected  rhomboidal  blocks 
ftad  was  penetrated  with  veins  of  quartz. 

Th6  river  Manjira  was  crossed  and  the  bund  upon  its  banks, 
which  were  lined  with*  granite,  was  observed  to  be  full  of  mag- 
netic iron  sand.  In  all  the  streams  passed  in  the  journey  which 
empty  themselves  in  the  Manjira  carbollate  of  potash  was  ob- 
flsrved. 

The  approach  to  the  Godavery  was  over  waving  land  entirely 
of  trap  and  alluvium,  and  the  height  of  the  river  two  years 
before  Dr.  Voysey's  visit  was  observed  to  have  been  thirty  feet 
above  its  then  present  level.  Near  Oudeghir,  the  trap  still 
continuing,  iron  clay  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  was  seen.  The  route  then  led  to  ChiUelah,  Bceder 
being  distant  onlv  about  five  coss. 

Beeder  is  itself  situated  on  a  hill  and  is  built  upon  a  species 
of  iron  clay  here  found  at  the  great  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  ^  ho  fort  at  Beeder  was  in  a  ruinous  state 
for  the  builders  finding  the  rock  upon  which  it  stood  easily 
worked  had  cut  it  down  level -with  the  wall.  The  rock  had  sub- 
sequently mouldered,  and  the  wall  had  been  precipitated  with  it. 
At  Beeder  Dr.  Voysey  visited  a  button  manufactory.  After 
leaving  Beeder  the  iron  clay  disappeared  and  was  succeeded  by 
trap  soil  interspersed  with  large  masses  of  granite.  Such 
oontinued  to  be  the  character  of  the  country  until  Secunderabad 
was  reached.  In  another  part  of  the  record  Dr.  Voysey  remarks 
on  some  petrified  shells  found  in  the  Gawilgerh  range  of  hills. 


MASULIPATAM  TO  GOA. 

MAsrLtPATAM  stands  on  the  sea  coast  in  nearly  16'*  N.  latitude 
and  is  about  28  miles  to  the  north  of  the  principal  em* 
bouchure  of  the  Kistnah.  The  adjacent  country  is  a  plaih 
which  it  is  believed  once  formed  the  bottom  of  a  lagoon.    Th^ 
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channel  of  the  Kistnah^  since  altered,  is  supposed  to  have 
supplied  much  of  the  water.  Towards  Bezwarah  gneiss  makes 
its  appearance,  and  there  rises  into  a  ridge  six  hundred  feet  in 
height.  To  the  north  east  of  Bezwarah  are  the  diamond 
mines  of  Mallavelly  where  the  gneiss  is  covered  in  some 
places  by  a  conglomerate  of  sandstone.  The  diamonds  are  dug 
from  a  bed  of  gravel.  Tlie  gneiss  and  granite  continue  to 
Hyderabad,  and  beyond  to  the  village  of  Moonopilly,  where 
they  are  covered  by  the  great  overlying  trap  formation.  Near 
Boeder  and  sixteen  miles  east  south  east  from  that  city  the 
trap  is  overlain  by  an  extensive  laterite  bed,  two  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  extending  to  the  west  north  west  for  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  laterite  is  a  purply  or  brick  red  porous  rock,  filled 
with  tubular  cavities,  empty,  or  containing  white  clay  or  blue 
tinted  lithomargic  earth.  The  sides  of  the  cavities  are  ferru- 
ginous. The  rock  when  not  exposed  to  the  air  may  be  cut 
by  a  gpade  but  hardens  by  exposure.  Veins  of  manganese 
associated  with  oxide  of  iron  sometimes  occur  in  the  late- 
rite. On  the  side  of  those  veins  the  laterite  is  so  hard  as 
to  stand  out  in  relief  from  the  weathered  portions  of  the 
rock.  The  laterite  of  Beedcr  is  used  for  building  walls  and  for 
the  revetments  of  ditches.  At  Calliany  a  bazar  has  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  laterite  cliffs.  Beyond  Murbi  the  laterite  disap- 
pears, and  trap  with  its  associated  wacke,  amygdaloids  and 
kunkur  are  alone  met  with.  At  the  town  ferruginous  nodules 
existing  in  the  laterite  are  collected,  and  after  being  roasted  and 
coarsely  ground  are  smelted.  About  ten  miles  to  the  south 
of  Gulburgah  beds  of  limestone  outcrop  from  the  trap  and 
form  the  b^  of  the  Bhima  at  Firozabad.  At  a  little  distance 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  river  the  trap  again  covers  the 
limestone  and  continues  to  Inglisswara,  where  laterite  appears. 
Trap  then  continues  and  is  replaced  by  gneiss.,  which  towards  the 
junction  of  the  Kistuah  and  Gutpurba  is  capped  by  limestone. 
To  the  west  of  the  falls  of  Qokauk  there  is  a  limestone  and 
sandstone  formation  succeeded  by  granitic  rocks  capped  towards 
Goa  by  laterite. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  DECCAN. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1839  Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  f.  r.  s. 
p.  G.  s.  p.  L.  s.  read  a  paper  before  the  Geological  Society 
on  the  Geology  of  that  portion  of  India  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  15*  45'  and  19'  27'  north  latitude  and  ra**  30'  and 
75'  53'  east  longitude.  The  tract  thus  comprised  extended 
over  a  district  of  36,000  square  miles  and  was  remarkable  for  the 
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amazing  extent  of  the  trap  region  and  the  horizontal  position  of 
its  stratified  beds.  But  there  were  other  prominent  geological 
features  besides  the  extent  of  the  trap  formation.  The  whole 
country  had  a  granitic  basis  ;  trap  veins  occurred  in  granite  ; 
peculiar  nodular  limestone  and  laterite  formations  were  widely 
extended  :  pulverulent  limestone  occurred  in  seams,  and  negative- 
ly, the  country  was  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  that  uniform 
series  of  rocks  which  constitute  the  formations  of  Europe,  and 
£br  the  non-disaovcry  of  any  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals*.. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  BOMBAY. 

There  are  two  papers  on  the  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Bombay 
piinted  in  the  Government  records.  One  is  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Carter  and  the  other  by  Dr.  G.  Buist. 

The  Island  of  Bombay  is  one  of  a  multitude  of  islands  on  the 
north-western  coast  of    Hindostan.     The  group  to  which  it  be- 
longs consist  of  about  twenty  islands,  of  which  fourteen  are  well 
known.     The  principal  rocks  throughout  this  group  are  volcanic, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  islands  arc  all  of  the  same  age.     In . 
the  formation  of  Bombay   there  have  been-  four  distinct  pe- 
riods : — 1st.  That  of  the  primary  volcanic  or  trappean  ^ffusionsx 
2nd.  That  of  the  deposit  of  fresh  water  strata*    3rd.   Tliat  of  the 
secondary  or  subsequent  volcanic  effusions,  and  4th.  The  deposit  of 
the  marine  strata.     The  fresh-water  formation,  as  is  proved  by 
the  absence  of  marine  fossils,  was  deposited  in  a  lake  or  river. 
The  upper  part  of  this  formation,  for  36  feet  below  the  igneous 
rock  that  overlies  it,  is  seen  entire.     Below  this  its  strata  have 
been   broken  up  by  igneous  rocks.     It  is  certain  that  this  lake 
extended  over  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  extended  as  far  as  Ghora  Bunder  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Salsette.     In  this  formation  there  are  the  remains  of 
wood,  fruit  and  leaves.  These  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance.     It  also  appears  that  plants  like  large  bulrushes  grew 
in   the  lake  and  that  it  swarmed  with  cypridoe.     The  waters  of 
the  lake  it  is  probable  were  dried  up  or  diverted  by  a  stream  of 
molten  larva.      This  was  the  first  of  the  secondary  volcanic 
efliisions.      The  third  period  commences  at  this  period.      The 
irruption  at  present  measures  ninety  feet  thick  on  the  eastern  side, 
fifty-one  feet  thick  on  the  western  side  of  the  Island.  Thus  imme- 
diately after  this  efiusion  it  is  probable  that   Bombay  was  black 
arid  plain.     After  this  effusion  had  hardened  there  was  a  second- 
from    below.      The  second   effusion  it  is   apparent   could  not 
find  a  ready  outlet ;  it  therefore  followed  the  course  of  the 
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fce^\i  water  strata  hct'orc  it.  These  it  intercalated  and  broke 
up  into  fraguieuts.  This  efiusion  and  the  third  effusion,  it  is 
probable,  took  a  prominent  part  in  raising  up  the  longitudinal 
ridcres  running  north  east  and  south  west  which  border  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  the  Island.  To  these  trappito  basaltic  and 
amygJaloidal  clfiisions  succeeded  a  third,  which  Mr.  Carpenter 
styles  the  volcatiic  breccia.  The  interval  that  succeeded  be« 
twecn  tlic  second  and  third  effusions  cannot  be  estimated.  It 
is  known  however  that  the  volcanic  breccia  succeeded  to  the 
amygdaloidal,  for  fragments  of  the  latter  are  found  amongst  those 
fragments  of  heterogeneous  rocks  that  compose  the  former.  The 
principal  characters  of  this  effusion  are,  that  it  is  composed  chiefly 
of  angular  fragments  of  the  fresh  water  formation  which  vary  in 
size  from  particles  that  are  invisible  to  the  eye  to  pieces  of  ton's 
weight.  These  fragments  form  a  continuous  tract  from  Camac 
Bunder  to  Sion.  Mr.  Carpenter  considers  this  effusion  to  be 
comtcmporaneous  with  the  lateritic  formation,  and  is  satisfied 
that  it  forced  its  way  through  the  crusts  of  the  previous  rocks. 
There  was  yet  another  effusion.  It  is  proved  to  have  taken 
place  by  the  existence  of  dikes  of  volcanic  breccia. 

The  4th  period,  it  is  believed,  is  not  of  a  very  ancient  date. 
The  marine  deposit  seems  to  belong  to  the  post  and  newer 
pliocene  fornmtious.  Bombay  could  never  have  been  very  long 
under  water  or  very  deeply  immerged  as  the  beaches  scarcely  ex- 
ceed twenty  feet  in  thickness.  Mr.  Carpenter  here  proceeds  to 
describe  those  details  from  which  the  before  mentioned  inferences 
have  been  drawn. 

As  the  report  on  the  Geology  of  Bombay  by  Mr.  Carpenter 
is  thus  speculative  that  by  Dr.  Buist  treats  of  economic  Geology. 
From  Malabar  Point  to  Mahaluximee  there  is  a  fine  continuous 
ridge  of  black  basalt  which  continues  with  more  or  less  interrup- 
tion to  Bassein.  From  the  light-house  at  the  extreme  end  of 
Colaba  to  Sion  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island  there  is  a 
mass  of  trap.  It  is  irregular,  sometimes  it  sinks  to  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  at  other  times  rises  into  knolls.  Between  these  two 
ridges,  the  basaltic  ridge  from  Malabar  Point  to  Bassein  and 
the  greenstone  and  tuffaceous  ridges  last  mentioned  the  Island 
is  flat  and  for  the  most  part  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  1  his 
fact  seems  to  prove  that  the  Island  has  undergone  elevation  since 
tlie  period  of  volcanic  action  ceased.  Evidences  of  an  upheaval 
and  depression  are  further  evident  from  the  alluvium  amid  Bom- 
bay. The  record  here  proceeds  to  give  the  surface  formations 
described  as  1.  Lagoon  formation.  2.  Littoral  concrete  or  raised 
sea  beaches.  3.  Bine  clay  or  submerged  and  reclaimed  silt.  4 
Lower  alluvium  or  old  marine  clay.  5.  Red  earth.  The  last  forma- 
tion is  of  a  peculiar  character.     It  is  as  its  name  indicates  of  a 
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luriglit  red  coloar  and  is  found  lying  immediately  over  green- 
stone or  some  similar  variety  of  friable  trap.*  On  first  btsing 
exposed  to  the  air  it  refuses  to  sustain  vegetable  life  and  it  re- 
mains without  vegetation  during  the  wettest  season.  With 
moderate  manuring  it  changes  entirely  its  character  and  becomes 
a  fine  uniform  unctuous  soil  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 

The  marine  and  fresh  water  formations  form  natural  reser- 
voirs for  water,  the  volcanic  rocks  preventing  any  exit.  The 
basalt  is  nearly  destitute  of  water  but  it  is  readily  obtained  in 
the  sedimentary  beds  beneath  the  volcanic  rocks.  The  green- 
stone  affords  abundance  of  wells  and  in  the  littoral  concrete 
wrter  may  be  obtained  every  where.  The  water  there  found 
usually  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.  Along  the  line  of  the  sea 
shore  water  can  be  obtained  at  a  depth  of  some  ten  feet.  In 
the  clay  nearly  all  the  wells  are  brackish,  the  clay  around  being 
impregnated  with  salt.  From  Matoonga  to  Sion  water  can  be 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty- five  feet.  The  report 
here  enumerates  the  papers  that  have  been  written  upon  the 
Qeology  of  Bombay. 


THE  TRAP  FORMATION  OF  THE  SAGAR  DISTRICT. 

CAPTA.IN  S.  Coulthard  submitted  this  paper  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  in  1829.  The  trap  formation  of  Sagar  is  comprised 
within  a  district  bounded  on  the  north  at  Hirapur  by  a  primitive 
range ;  on  the  south,  to  the  south  of  the  Nermada,  by  a  primi- 
tive range,  on  the  west  by  the  longitude  of  Mayapur  and  on  the 
east  by  a  granite  range  crossing  the  Nermada  at  Jebelpoor  and 
running  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  basin  elongated  east 
and  west  has  in  its  bottom  the  sandstone  deposit  rising  through 
the  trap  formation  covered  with  a  coating  of  lias  or  on  the  sur- 
face. It  appears  on  the  surface  for  one  hundred  and  ten  miles 
in  a  line  drawn  directly  from  Jebelpore  to  Sagar.  From  the 
western  limits  to  the  central  part,  that  is  from  Mayapur  to 
Sagar  trap  rocks  darken  the  surface.  At  Sagar  they  rest  on 
sandstone,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  much  between  it  and 
the  proximate  primitive  rocks.  The  sandstone  rock  of  this 
district  itself  contains  more  than  54,000  square  miles,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  and  a  sort  of  north  eastern 
bend,  from  Baroda  as  a  point,  of  the  rock  of  the  Malabar  Coast. 
The  appearance  of  the  trap  militates  on  the  whole  against  its 
being  considered  to  have  an  igneous  origin.     In  the  limestone 

^  This  must  be  reoeWe4  with  caution. 
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of  the  trap  no  fossils  had  been  found  by  Captain  Coolthard  but 
fresh- water  shells  and  silicificd  wood  have  since  been  discoTered 
in  abundance. 


ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  MALWA. 

Captain  Dangerfield's  report  on  the  Geology  of  Malwa^  ap- 
peared first  in  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Memoir  of  Central  India.  It 
has  since  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  form. 

Malwa  is  an  elevated  plain  with  its  slope  to  the  north.  It 
constitutes  the  northern  termination  of  an  extensive  trap  forma* 
tion.  Malwa  though  bounded  on  all  sides  by  hilly  tracts  eon- 
tains  none  but  table  crowned  hills  varying  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  These  mountains  are  distinctly 
stratified,  aud  consii^t  of  alternate  beds  of  basalt  or  trap  and 
amygdaloid,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  resistance  made  to 
decomposition  by  these  strata  tl^eir  exposed  ends  acquire  a  very 
distinct  character.  The  amygdaloid  forms  the  great  slope 
and  the  trap  retains  its  original  perpendicularity.  This 
circumstance  facilitates  the  construction  of  the  forts  so  numer- 
ous in  this  part  of  the  country.  Below  the  Jaum  Ghftt  in  the 
Vindhya  range  about  a  mile  from  the  Nerbudda  between 
Mundlcysir  aud  ^Ihysir  there  is  a  cluster  of  basaltic  columns. 
They  rise  from  a  small  basaltic  ridge.  Their  diameters  vary 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  aud  a  half.  ITieir  general  form  is  a  prism 
of  four  or  six  sides.  The  basalt  of  which  they  are  composed  is 
of  a  brilliant  black.  The  columns  are  both  vertical  and  inclined. 
They  dip  to  no  particular  point.  The  bed  of  the  Nerbudda 
consists  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course  of  basaltic  rocks. 
These  form  numerous  ihallows  and  rapids.  Below  Chiculdah 
until  its  entrance  into  Goozcerat  the  river  is  not  navigable.  Its 
bed  is  contracted  by  two  hilly  ranges  and  its  course  interrupted 
by  elevated  rocky  ridges.  The  principal  falls  are  three  in  num- 
ber. They  occur  at  Deyree,  Sausadarah  and  at  Hurrin  Pall  or 
Deer's  Leap. 

Between  Mundlcysir  and  Chiculdah  the  banks  of  the  Ner- 
budda are  about  70  feet  in  height.  They  consist  of  a  thin  upper 
layer  of  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  two  distinct  strata  of  alluvium, 
from  the  upper  of  which  muriate  of  soda  is  extracted  by  the 
natives.  The  lower  stratum  is  impregnated  with  carbonate  of 
soda.  The  soda  is  not  extracted  like  the  common  salt  but  its 
efBorescence  on  the  banks  is  collected.  Above  Mundlcysir  the 
northern  bank  becomes  rocky  and  precipitous  and  consists  of 
gently  inclined  beds,  chiefly  of  greenstone  slate  with  small  in* 
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terspersed  grains  of  mica,  but  the  island  of  Mundatta  consists 
of  hornstone  slate.  Above  this  the  banks  are  wooded  and  con- 
sist of  low  hills  and  deep  ravines  and  water  tanks.  Iron  ore 
abounds^  but  it  is  only  smelted  at  Khautcote  and  Chandghur  for 
the  country  is  almost  desolate.  The  ore  is  of  good  quality. 
This  hilly  tract  corresponds  to  that  below  Chiculdah  which 
however  is  better  peopled.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wild  Bheel 
tribes  and  the  Rajpeeply  hills  near  Broach  are  inhabited  by 
the  coolies.  In  these  hills  there  are  several  cornelian  mines. 
In  the  upper  plains  of  Malwa  there  is  but  little  diversity,  trap 
rocks  alternating  with  amygdaloid.  In  the  plain  the  vegetable 
soil,  a  rich  black  loam,  varies  in  depth  from  three  to  ten  feet. 
Near  Sultanpoor  beyond  Dhar  there  is  a  large  bed  of  jasper  and 
in  the  neighbouring  hills  a  great  variety  of  crystallized  siliceous 
minerals  abound. 

Along  the  whole  bed  of  the  Chumbul  is  a  broad  bed  of  hori- 
zontally stratified  tabular  basalt.  It  is  probably  connected 
with  the  basaltic  columns  in  Nemaur.  To  the  east  of  the 
Chumbul  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  province  there 
is  a  narrow  bed  of  cellular  clay  iron  ore.  It  constitutes  a  low 
ridge  of  which  the  higher  parts  rest  on  sandstone.  The  ore  is 
poor  and  is  not  worked.  The  northern  portion  of  Malwa  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  sandstone  and  sandstone  slates.  The  sand- 
stones are  generally  very  fine  grained.  The  sandstones  begin  at 
a  short  distance  south  of  Jowra  and  extend  down  the  western 
boundary  of  Malwa. 

At  Cheetakairee  iron  ore  is  found  in  reniform  or  mammillated 
masses  and  is  worked.  To  the  west  a  compact  greyish  limestone 
appears.  This  rock  again  rises  to  the  surface  at  Dewlia.  From 
Bheindur  to  Kairoda  the  country  gradually  rises,  but  between 
Kairoda  and  the  foot  of  the  range  that  encloses  the  city  of 
Oodeypoor  the  country  is  flat  and  swampy.  The  range  itself  is 
about  500  feet  in  height  and  is  composed  of  either  massive  or 
columnar  hornstone.  Near  the  Oodeypoor  valley  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  Deybaree  is  a  fine  lake.  It  is  formed  by  a  dam 
being  thrown  across  the  bed  of  the  river  Bedus  which  here  flows 
through  a  chasm  about  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  dam  is 
thirty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  334  yards  long 
and  110  yards  broad  at  the  top.  This  lake  is  however  far  in- 
ferior in  its  proportions  to  that  at  Oodeypoor  which  is  supplied 
by  the  Goomety.  The  boundaries  on  either  side  of  this  lake 
are  two  mountains  700  feet  in  height.  The  dam  closing  the 
opening  in  the  range  though  which  the  river  burst  is  of  marble. 
The  height  of  this  dam  to  the  water's  edge  is  fifty-four  feet,  its 
length  is  three  furlongs  and  its  breadth  one  hundred  and. ten 
yards.     The  lake  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  four  miles  broad. 
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At  Oodcypoor  copper  and  lead  are  said  to  abound^  and  tie  minei 
to  the  northward  and  southward  formerly  produced  a  oonsidemble 
revenue.  At  Oodeypoor  there  occurs  a  largely  granular  red 
limestone  containing  crystals  of  rather  dark  green  serpentiiM 
and  a  very  little  mica.  Qranite  again  occurs  at  Jubboogaum, 
On  the  borders  of  Ouserat  a  coarse  milktone  is  quarried  and 
sent  to  Baroda  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Of  the  geological  character  of  the  eastern  and  north  eastern 
boundary  of  Malwa  little  knowledge  had  in  1823  been  obtained. 
The  country  however  consists  of  a  broad  hilly  belt  leading  down 
to  the  lower  plains  of  Bundelcund  by  the  second  range  of  ih« 
Vindhya. 


GEOLOGY  OP  NAGPUR. 

This  paper  only  refers  to  the  western  part  of  Nagpur.  It  in- 
cludes an  area  of  twenty -four  thousand  square  miles.  ''  Its  nor- 
thern side  is  formed  by  the  table-land  stretching  from  the 
Mahadewa  Hills  on  the  north-west  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Lanji  Hills  on  the  north-east ;  the  south-eastern  side  is 
constituted  partly  by  the  chain  last  mentioned,  and  partly  by  a 
line  drawn  from  its  southern  base  to  the  junction  of  the  Wein 
Gunga  and  Wardha,  which  latter  river  marks  out  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  south-western  side.''  The  district  present  s  a 
water's  bed  from  north  to  south.  The  most  important  rivers 
that  flow  through  it  are  the  Kanhan  from  the  Mahadewa  Hills, 
which  at  Kampti  '^  receives  the  Pech  from  the  same  upland 
tract,  and  the  Kolar, — the  Wardhi,  which  is  joined  by  the 
Wanna  from  the  hills  west  of  Nagpur,  and  by  the  Pain  Gangs 
from  the  Nizam's  country, — and  the  Wein  Ganga,  the  largest  of 
all,  which  on  its  left  bank,  is  increased  by  the  united  streams  of 
the  Wagh,  the  Son  and  the  Dewa,  and  by  the  Chulband,  and 
on  the  right  by  the  Kanhan,  and  Wardha,  after  its  confluence 
with  the  latter  of  which  it  takes  the  name  of  tha  PranhitSy  and 
ere  long  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Godavari." 

The  geological  structure  of  the  territory  whose  extent  wc 
have  mentioned  has  for  sometime  engaged  the  attention  of 
scientific  men.  The  first  who  examined  it  were  unsucoessfiil  i^ 
their  search  for  fossils.  In  1833,  however.  Dr.  Malcolmson  dis- 
covered Unio  Deccauensis,  Physa  Prinsepii,  Paludina  Decca- 
ncnsis  and  specimens  of  silicificd  wood,  and  since  his  time  seve- 
ral productive  sites  for  sandstone  organisms  have  been  tnfi 
with.  The  paleontology  of  the  district  is  in  fact  both  varied 
and  important.     It  is  however  the  juxtaposition  of  trap  sand- 
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stone  and  granite  that  invests  the  geology   of  Nagpore   with 
special  importance. 

The  greater  part  of  the  trap  lies  on  the  west  in  the  shape  of  a 

? parallelogram.  Its  greatest  length  is  120  miles  and  its  breadth 
rem  fifty  to  sixty.  Its  south-western  side  is  formed  by  the 
Wardh&^  its  south  eastern  side  commences  from  Suit  on  the 
Wardh&  to  the  north- west  of  Bhisi  where  its  north-east  side 
begins^  and  continues  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Kanh&n  to  the 
ancient  Gond  Fortress  of  Dewajad.  At  Dewajad  the  upland 
tract  of  Multai  forms  the  north-west  side  and  completes  the 
parallelogram.  In  addition  to  this  the  main  body  of  trap  there 
is  a  development  of  it  to  the  north. 

The  plutonic  and  metamorphic  formation  occurs  principally 
to  the  north.  This  formation  may  be  considered  to  form  a 
parallelogram  stretching  between  Nagpur  and  the  Lanji  hills 
of  the  same  size  as  the  trappeau  parallelogram  and  applied  per- 
pendicularly to  it.  A  large  outburst  of  granitic  rocks  occurs 
moreover  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Wagh  river.  In  both  the 
districts  the  general  strike  of  the  strata  is  north  and  south. 

l*he  sandstone  formation  exists  in  the  central  part  of  Nagpur 
and  laterite  occurs  at  various  parts  within  the  area.  1  he  report 
then  goes  on  to  describe  *'  in  a  descending  order^'  the  thickness^ 
nature  and  contents  of  the  formations  within  the  area  whose 
boundaries  have  been  previously  assigned. 

Superficial  Formation. 

1.  Black  Soil. — It  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  depth  and 
contains  no  organic  remains  of  any  antiquity. 

2.  Red  SqU. — Is  frequently  fifty  feet  in  depth  and  is  for  the 
most  part  unfossiliferous. 

3.  Brawn  Clay, — Both  the  red  and  black  soils  rest  in  this 
formation^  which  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  depth  and  is  not 
known  to  be  fossiliferous.  In  its  conglomerate  however  the 
tusks  of  a  large  mammal  have  been  found. 

4.  Laterite. — This  formation  seldom  exceeds  10  feet  in  depth. 
No  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  it^  but  to  the  east  of  Nagpur 
it  contains  diamond. 

5.  6,  7. — ^The  next  rock  to  laterite  is  trap.  This  formation 
naturally  divides  itself  into  three  heads^  namely^  overlying  trap, 
aqueous  formation  and  underlying  trap.  For  the  saS:e  of 
perspicuity  they  are  all  considered  und^  one  head^  trap. 

The  overlying  trap  is  extremely  varied,  is  of  all  tints,  sub- 
stance and  structure.  Its  average  depth  is  about  20  feet.  The 
depth  of  the  underlying  trap  is  not  known. 

The  fossils  round  in  the  fresh-water  formation  between  the 
two  are  :— 
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*'  Small  bones,  probably  reptilian. 

Remains  of  a  fresli-waler  tortoise. 

Fish  scales,  both  Cycloid  and  Ganoid,  in  great  numbers. 

Insects,  found  at  Takli  :  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  about  ten 
species  of  Coleoptera, 

Entomostracans  ;  five  or  six  species  of  Cypris. 

Mollusca,  land  and  fresh-water,  in  great  numbers.  The 
following  genera  are  enumerated  : — : 

Bulimus,  Mclania,  Limnseas. 

Succiuca,  Paludina,  Unio. 

Physa,  Valvata, 

Plant  remains  :  Mr.  Hunter  enumerates  : — 

Fruils  and  seeds,  about  fifty  species. 

Leaves,  exogenous,  six  forms. 
„         endogenous,  three  or  four. 

Stems,   exogenous,   few  species  ;  some  specimens  six  feet  in 
girth. 
„         endogenous. 

Roots,  six  or  seven  kinds. 

Chara,  seed  vessels.^' 

The  relation  which  the  underlying  and  overlying  trap  bear 
to  each  other  is  thus  described  in  the  report.  *'  Before  either 
of  the  volcanic  rocks  was  poured  out  in  our  area,  there  had  been 
deposited  on  the  sandstone  a  stratum  which  must  have  been  at 
least  six  feet  thick.  Over  this  there  was  spread  a  molten  mass 
of  lava,  which  hardened  the  surface  of  the  stratum,  and  itself 
cooled  into  a  flat  sheet  of  globular  basalt  about  20  feet  thick. 
After  a  period  of  repose  the  internal  fires  again  became  active, 
and  discharged  another  eflFusion,  which  insinuate  itself  between 
the  sandstone  and  the  superior  deposit ;  and,  accumulating  in 
some  parts  more  than  in  others,  through  force  of  tension,  rup- 
tured the  superincumbent  mass,  tilting  up  the  stratum  and 
scattering  the  overlying  trap,  or,  raising  both  stratum  and  trap 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  either  left  it  a  flat-topped  hill,  or, 
with  boiling  surge,  pushed  up  its  summit  gradually  or  by  fitful 
efforts.  In  these  convulsions,  the  more  recent  trap,  where  it  has 
not  tilted  up  the  deposit  altogether,  has  generally  encroached 
upon  it,  entangling  some  of  its  fragments,  converting  the  greater 
portion  of  it  into  a  crumbling  vesicular  rock,  or  producing  mi- 
niature  outliers  of  amygdaloid  from  materials  susceptible  of 
the  change.^' 

8.  The  Sandstone  Formation. — The  report  considers  this 
nnder  four  heads  : — 1st.  Coarse  ferruginous  sandstone,  averaging 
a  thickness  of  25  feet.  2nd.  A  fine  sandstone  containing  specks 
of  mica,  fossiliferous  and  with  a  thickness  of  perhaps  300  feet. 
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3rd.    Red  shale  with  a  thickness  of  30  feet  and  4th,  Limestone. 
The  thickness  of  the  limestone  is  perhaps  lOO  feet. 

9.     Plutonic  and  metamorphic  Rocks. — In  Nagpur   the  usual 
combinations  of  gneiss  and  qnartz  rock,  mica  and  hornblende 
Bchist  with  massive  granite  occur  but  perhaps  the  most  common 
rock  is  gneiss.     The  quartz  rock  yields  gold  but  the  principal 
ore  that  it  yields  is  iron.     This  ore  may  be  obtained  in  immense 
quantities  in  the  district  of  Chanda  "  both  on  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Wein  Gangd.     Near  Dewalgaum,  only  three  miles  from 
the   east  bank  of  this  navigable  stream,  which  communicates 
by  the  Goddvari  with  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  the  midst  of  a 
level  country  covered  with  jungle,  there  is  a  hill  named  Khan- 
deshwar,  consisting  of  strata  tilted  up  at  an  angle  of  60  ,  or 
70  ,  the  dip   being  to  the  north.     The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
about  250  feet  above  the   level  of  the  plain,  100  feet  being 
gradual  ascent  through  jungle,  and  the  remainder   an   abrupt 
wall  of  naked  rock.     The  iron  ore  is  for  the  most  part  specular 
though   many   specimens  possess    polarity,    and    seem    to    be 
magnetic.     It  is  on  the  surface  of  the  slope  that  it  is  most 
valuable ;  but  the  whole  mass,  from  an  unknown  depth  under 
ground  to  the  highest  peak  above  it,  is  richly  laden  with  metal. 
ITiis  single  hill  might  furuish   iron  for  the  construction  of  all 
the  railroads  that  shall  ever  be  made  in  India,  and  with  its 
abundance  of  fuel  and  cheapness  of  labour,  and  convenience  of 
situation,  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  an  export  trade  to  every 
part  of  the  country.     But  besides  this  locality,  there  are  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  which  could  each  contribute  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  same  indispensable  metal.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Lohdrd,   Ogalpet,   and  Met^par,  Bh^ndpur  MendA, 
and  Gunjdwahi,  which  are  all  on  the  W.  of  the  Wcin  Gangd; 
and  at  all  of  which  places  the  ore  seems  to  occur  in  quartz,  and 
is  sometimes  granular,   but  for  the  most  part  compact.^'     The 
report  proceeds  to  trace  the  geological  history  of  the  district. 

Amongst  the  fossils  discovered  by  Messrs.  Hislop  and 
Hunter  in  Central  India  was  a  cranium  of  a  reptile  that  was 
submitted  to  Professor  Owen.  The  fossil  was  found  in  the  sand- 
stone series  of  Mangali  about  sixty  miles  to  the  south  of  Nagpur. 
Professor  Owen  designates  the  species  represented  by  this  fossil 
"  Brachyopg  Laticeps"  aiid  submits  that  it  is  closely  allied  to 
"  Labyrinthodont  Batrachia/'  In  a  subsequent  paper  Mr. 
Hislop  modified  his  views  with  regard  to  the  Indian  fresh  water 
formation  and  divides  them  thus: — 1.  Upper  sandstone  series.  2. 
Laminated  series  embracing  (i)  arenaceous,  carbonaceous  and 
bituminous  strata  (ii)  argillaceous  shales  and  (iii)  limestone.  3. 
Lower  sandstone  series. 
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FOSSIL  FISH  FROM  THE  TABLE  LAND  OF  THE 

DECCAN. 

Thb  author  of  this  paper  is  Colonel  Sjkes.  He  says  "con- 
sidering the  enormous  development  of  trap  covering  some 
200,000  square  miles  in  the  Deccan — the  granitic  basis  of  the 
whole  peninsula  of  India^ — the  area  occupied  by  laterite — the 
want  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  the  hitherto  total  absence  of  or* 
ganic  marine  fossils  in  the  Deccan  (for  a  few  shells  brought  to 
notice  by  the  late  Dr.  Malcolmson  were  either  fluviatile  or  la- 
custrine),— the  discovery  of  fossil  fish  on  the  margin  of  the  trap 
region  was  a  novelty  necessarily  of  great  interest^  as  indicative 
of  the  former  submerged  state  of  the  peninsula  of  India.'' 
It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new  specimen  Lepidotus  Deccancnsis. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  slender  proportions  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  trunk  and  the  thickness  of  the  posterior  part  between  the 
oval  fin  and  the  tail.  The  scales  are  perfectly  smooth  and  the 
teeth  are  conical.  Sir  Philip  Egerton  thinks  from  specimens  of 
this  fish  being  generally  found  associated  with  terrestial  vegeta- 
ble remains  that  it  was  an  inshore  fish. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OP  KOTAH. 

The  village  of  Kotah  is  situated  on  a  plain,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Pranheetah  river  twelve  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Godavery.  It  was  from  this  locality  that  Dr.  Walker  ob- 
tained his  specimens  of  fossil  fish  (Lepidotus  Deccanensis.)  At 
the  station  Dr.  Walker  conducted  the  experiment  of  boring  for 
coal.  No  coal  was  however  found.  The  surface  formation  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Kotah  consists  of  black  regur  or 
cotton  soil,  through  this  sandstone  crops  up,  rising  in  ridges  of 
hills  to  the  height  of  some  forty  feet  to  the  south  of  the  station 
argillaceous  limestone  makes  its  appearance  extending  for  about 
150  yards.  The  layers  of  this  rock  vary  in  thickness  from  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  to  afoot  and  are  frequently  separated  from  each 
other  by  seams  of  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime.  The  report  goes  on 
to  describe  the  deposits,  succeeding  each  otherfrom  above  down- 
wards, as  they  were  exhibited  in  boring  for  coal.  To  the  report  is 
appended  a  Note  by  Professor  Owen  on  the  Crocodilian  remains  of 
Kotah. 
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GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  TRACT  BETWEEN  BEL- 

LARY  AND  BIJAPOOR. 

These  notes  were  taken  by  Captain  Newhold,  p.  r.  s.  during 
a  sarvey  of  the  line  of  road  connecting  Bombay  and  Madras 
which  lies  between  Bellary  and  the  ancient  Mohamedan  capital 
Bijapoor.  "  They  commence  from  Bellary,  comprising  a  line 
of  164  miles,  extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  through 
part  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  Nizam^s  dominions,  and  the 
Southern  Muratha  Country,  crossing  at  right  angles  the  courses 
of  the  Tumbuddra  and  Kistnah  rivers  as  they  hasten  across  the 
Peninsula  from  west  to  east,  to  add  their  tribute  to  the  Indian 
Oceau.'^  Between  Bellary  and  Yailbenchi  a  distance  of  15 
miles,  the  plain  is  supported  on  granite  and  gneiss,  and  for  the 
last  4  miles  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  18  feet  with  cotton  soil. 
This  soil  in  some  instances  rests  on  "  kunker^'  which  is  burnt 
by  the  natives  for  lime.  The  "  kunker"  resembles  the  traver- 
tine  of  Italy.  The  "  regur'^  or  cotton  soil  continues,  as  far  as 
Devasamudrum  and  derives  additional  fertility  from  being  water- 
ed  by  numerous  rivulets  running  from  the  bank  at  Daroji.  The 
soil  produces  rice,  wheat  and  sugar-cane.  In  some  places  it  is 
impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda,  and  there  are  established  a 
few  salt  manu&ctories.  Beyond  Devasamudrum  to  the  Tumbud- 
dra which,  is  crossed  by  basket  boats  to  Mustoor,  gneiss  is  the 
prevailing  rock. 

At  Mustoor,  the  plain  rises  towards  Umaluti,  a  walled  village 
about  25  miles  distant.  Beyond  Umaluti,  the  regur  is  succeeded 
by  the  debris  of  granitic  rocks.  The  country  is  indifferently 
watered  and  the  majority  of  the  springs  are  brackish. 

At  Tawurghirry  occurs  a  range  of  hills  called  '^Caradi  Guddi'^ 
from  being  infested  by  a  number  of  bears  which  are  attracted  by 
the  dwarf  date  that  luxuriate  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Beyond  Tawurghirry  chlorite  slate  occurs,  and  at  Idlapur 
large  masses  of  kunker  embedding  hematitic  iron  ore  are  seen. 
The  chloritic  slate  is  in  this  neighbourhood  replaced  by  quartz 
until  it  again  appears  nea^  Cundigul.  Beyond  Cundigul  gneiss 
again  makes  its  appearance  and  is  succeeded  by  granite.  The 
report  here  goes  on  to  describe  the  Kistnah  which  Captain 
Newboid  crossed  in  the  usual  wicker  baskets.  After  leaving  the 
Kistnah,  the  plain  rises  to  the  north  and  on  the  rising  ground 
on  which  stands  the  little  fort  of  Beylhal  the  road  is  literally 
paved  with  boules  of  trap.  From  Umblanur  the  trap  is  ob- 
served to  undergo  many  changes  in  texture  and  colour.  In 
some  case  the  rock  is  divided  into  rectangular  and  rhomboidal 
prisms  which  by  the  mysterious  law  of  crystallization  manifested 
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in  both  ancient  and  modern  trappean  rocks,  from  the  microscopic 
atoms  of  aiigite  and  hornblende  to  the  prodigious  pillars  of  Staffa 
and  the  Giant's  Causeway,  often  assume  a  pentagonal  and  hexago- 
nal shape.  From  Bagwari  to  Mangoli,  15|  miles  south  of  Bijapore, 
the  trap  continues,  but  is  at  times  overlaid  with  laterite,  before 
however  reaching  Bijapore  the  trap  is  again  a  surface  rock.  That 
city  stands  on  an  immense  sheet  of  overlying  trap.  The  re- 
port here  eoutains  further  notes  on  the  route  to  Bellary  from 
Bijapore  by  Kannighirry,  and  concludes  with  a  iMtice  of  the 
great  overlying  trap  formation  of  Central  and  Western  India. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  MAHRATTA 

COUNTRY. 

There  are  two  reports  on  the  Geology  of  the  Southern  Mah- 
ratta  Country,  one  by  Dr.  A  Christie  and  the  second  by  Captain 
Newbold. 

Dr.  A.  Christie  observes  that  the  **  geognostioal  arrangement*' 
of  the  rocks  of  the  Indian  peninsula  is  every  where  simple,  the 
same  formation  being  sometimes  continuous  for  several  hundred 
miles.  The  principle  rocks  are  granite,  transition  rocks,  old  sea 
sandstone,  trap  rocks,  and,  superi(Mr  to  all  this^  a  £srraginous  clay- 
stone. 

Granite  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  rock  in  the  Peninsula 
of  India.  It  stretches  from  Cape  Comorin  to  beyond  Nagpore 
and  Ellichpore,  occupjring  a  great  part  of  the  Carnatic,  Mala- 
bar  and  Mysore,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Nizam's  dcmiinions 
and  a  large  part  of  Berar.  It  is  also  found  in  Malwa,  Bundel- 
cund,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  and  some  of  the  bluest 
peaks  of  the  Himalayas  are  composed  of  it  ;  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Doab  from  Snngum  to  the 
British  frontier  consists  of  granite,  but  west  of  that  it  only 
occurs  occasionally.  Upon  a  superficial  examination  the  granite 
of  India  might  be  pronounced  to  have  several  distinct  structore 
but  they  all  may  be  referred  to  the  loeminar.  The  loemina  are 
(^n  divided  by  natural  seams ;  these  seams  becoming  widened  • 
by  the  action  of  the  weather  account  for  the  columnar  and 
other  appearances  of  the  granite. 

Granite  is  not  generally  employed  in  India  as  a.  build- 
ing stone,  it  is  used  however  for  paving,  and  is  hewa  into 
handmills,  two  or  four  of  which  are  a  load  for  a  bollodi* 
These  aire  the  primeval  mills  of  Scripture.  The  Hindoo  tem- 
ples at  Anagoondy  are  built  of  granite.  In  one  of  the 
principle  buildings    is  an  extensive  *^  cokmnade,  the  columns 
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of  which  are  lights  with  gmall  pedestals  and  capitals  and  ap- 
pleaching  somewhat  in  their  proportions  to  the  Grecian. 
Some  of  the  pillars  are  tastefully  carved  with  flowers.  A  few 
are  in  the  form  of  caryatides.  They  support  immense  slabs 
of  granite,  which  are  carved  on  their  nnder  surface^  so  as  to 
fotm  an  oniaYnental  roof.  The  largest  of  these  slabs^  which  are 
in  the  central  part  of  the  building  are  at  least  30  feet  long/' 
The  natives  of  India  have  a  way  of  polishing?  granite,  which 
communicates  to  it  a  black  colour.  They  poHsh  all  kinds  of 
stones  by  a  mixture  of  powdered  cortmdums  and  melted  lac. 
The  mixture  being  allowed  to  cool  the  stone  is  polished  by 
being  sprinkled  with  water  and  rubbed  with  these  oblong  masses. 

The  transition  rocks  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  Darwar 
and  Canara  districts  and  of  the  territory  of  Goa. 

In  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country  many  varieties  of  clay 
slate  are  met  with.  Its  principal  colour  are  grey  blue,  greenish 
red  and  white.  The  grey  variety  is  the  most  common.  It  oc- 
curs at  KuUadghee^  Darwar,  Hoolgoor  and  Soonda. 

Chlorite  slate  and  talc  slate  have  a  wide  distribution ;  both  are 
met  with  throughout  the  whole  of  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  the  Darwar  district  and  in  the  western  Ghftts. 

Limestone  occurs  only  in  the  north  east  part  of  the  Darwar 
district,  it  is  associated   with  clay  slates  and  grey  wacke,  with 
-  the  latter  at  Kulladghee. 

Gneiss  occurs  in  large  quantities  at  Dummul  and  beds  of  it 
are  met  with  at  Nurgoond. 

Beds  of  quartz  are  found  among  all  the  other  transition  rocks 
in  this  district. 

Old  red  sandstone  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  formations  in 
India.  In  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country  it  extends  from 
Gudjunderghur  to  the  north  and  north-east^  as  far  as  the 
Kistnahy  some  way  into  the  Hyderabad  country  and  from  thence 
beyond  Gokauk.  It  forms  the  summits  of  three  insulated  hills, 
those  of  Noulgoond,  Nurgoond  and  Chick  Nurgoond. 

At  Badamy,  the  hills,  composed  to  their  very  bases  of  sand- 
stone, have  perfectly  even  summits,  and  ar6  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  vertical  precipices.  The  hills  have  a  height  of  pro- 
bably 200  feet.  The  two  small  forts  of  Badamy  are  built  upon 
these  sandstone  hills.  1  he  only  ascent  to  them  is  by  means  of 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  the  passage  to  which  ia  between  im« 
fiiense  walls  of  rock  200  feet  high. 

Trap  rocks  occur  extensively  in  different  parts  of  India.  In 
iht  Darwar  district  they  do  not  occur  in  great  abundance.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belgaum  the  trap  forms  rounded  hills.. 
The  most  eommon  rocks  that  occur  in  the  trap  foifmaition  arc  a 
loose  greenstone,  basalt  and  amygdaloid. 
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Ferruginous  claystone^  the  laterite  of  Buchanan,  oocuts  ib 
great  abundance  in  the  Deccan,  in  Mysore,  in  the  district  of 
Cuddapah  and  Orissa.  It  extends  all  along  the  Western  Coast 
from  Fort  Victoria  to  the  Southern  extremity  of  the  Penin- 
sula. It  is  met  with  ia  Ceylon  and  is  almost  the  only  rock  of 
I^Ialacca.  In  some  places  it  contains  numerous  small  nodules  of 
clay  iron  stone.  These  are  picked  up  by  the  natives  and  smelt- 
ed in  a  rude  furnace  blown  by  the  hand  bellows,  such  as  is  used 
in  Europe  by  the  Gypsies. 

Immense  deposits  of  a  black  alluvial  clay  are  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  India.  "It  is  denominated  cotton  ground, 
from  the  circumstance  of  that  plant  being  always  cultivated  upon 
it.  It  is  the  regur  soil  of  the  ryuts*  It  forms  large  plains 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Deccan  5  some  of  them  suflSciently 
extensive  to  bring  to  mind  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers 
of  the  Pampas  ot  South  America,  or  the  steppes  of  Russia."  Dr> 
Christie  considers  the  soil  to  have  originated  from  the  disinteg- 
ration of  the  trap  rocks. 

Captain  Newbold  proceeded  westerly  across  the  Mahratta 
Country,  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Gutpurba  to  the 
falls  of  Gokauk  having  the  Kolapore  territory  to  the  right 
He  does  not  consider  regur  to  be  the  detritus  of  trap  rocks, 
nor  to  have  a  "fluviatile  origin/*  Its  appearance  in  the 
Ceded  Districts  watered  by  the  Tumbuddra,  Pennaur  and . 
Ho^^ri  rivers,  none  of  which  touch  the  trap  formation,  militates 
against  the  first,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  seen  covering  vast  flat 
plains  like  seas,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  banks  of  great 
rivers,  is  conclusive  against  the  second. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Gutpurba  are  some  low  hills 
running  E.  S.  E.  composed  of  breccia,  and  from  these  hills 
to  the  Sitadonga  hills  a  plain  covered  with  regur  extends. 
The  hills  at  Badamy  and  Gujunderghur  are  composed  of 
sandstone.  Beyond  these  hills  through  which  the  Gutpurba 
finds  its  way  occurs  the  plain  of  Bagulcotta.  It  continues 
west  to  Kulladghi.  At  Bagulcotta  a  pale  buflf- coloured  lime- 
stone occurs  that  might  be  applied  to  lithographic  purposes. 
Talicotta  is  the  most  promising  locality  for  lithographic  lime- 
stone. About  a  mile  from  Kulladghi  are  slate  quarries.  They 
yield  hones,  roofing  slates,  slate  pencils,  and  huge  blocks  for 
pillars  of  temples,  Hindoo  idols,  &». 

At  Hirasillaky  five  miles  from  Kulladghi  are  iron  mines.  The 
metal  sells  at  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  rupees  the  pukka 
maund  of  forty-eight  seers.     Laud  carriage  is  readily  procur- 

able.  .         «  .1 

The   report  here  describes  the    geological  formation  of  the 

country  between  Kulladghi  and  the  falls  of  Gokauk. 
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The  Gtokauk  and  Cotabanghy  hills  form  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Western  Ghats  and  run  in  a  parallel  direction.  They  are  enter- 
ed from  the  east  by  a  picturesque  gorge  through  which  the  Gut- 
purba  emerges.  The  falls  are  about  three  miles  and  a  half  to  the 
east  of  Gokauk.  The  road  lies  along  the  bottom  and  side  of 
this  defile  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  which  here  varies  in 
Breadth  from  ninety  to  three  hundred  yards.  "  The  Gutpurba, 
a  little  above  the  fall,  is  apparently  about  250  yards  across,  but 
contracts  to  80  as  the  brink  of  the  chasm  is  approached  j  con* 
sequently,  the  density  and  velocity  of  the  watery  mass  is  much 
increased)  and  it  hurries  down  the  shelving  tables  of  rock  with 
frightful  rapidity  to  its  fall. 

The  fall  over  the  face  of  the  precipice  seems  slow  and  sullen 
firom  the  velocity  of  the  surface  water  of  this  rapid,  and  from 
the  great  denseness  of  the  body  ;  and  it  plunges  heavily  down 
with  a  deep  thundering  sound." 

1  he  falls  are  1 78  feet  in  depth  on  the  cliffs  near  the  falls ;  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  small  group  of  Hindoo  temples,  dedi« 
cated  to  Siva. 

From  the  falls  of  Gokauk  to  the  cantonment  of  Belgaum 
about  34}  miles,  the  route  is  nearly  south  west  across  an  ele-« 
vated  table-land  sloping  to  the  eastward,  covered  with  alter- 
nate bands  of  red  and  black  soil  and  intersected  at  Padshahpoor, 
which  is  about  11}  miles  from  the  falls,  by  curvilinear  spurs 
and  outlying  hills.  About  a  mile  to  the  north  east  of  Bel- 
gaum another  sheet  of  trap  is  entered  upon,  it  continues  unto 
Baugwari,  where  the  edge  of  the  trap  is  seen  reposing  on  the 
hypogene  schists  at  the  base  of  the  trap  hills  close  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

From  the  banks  of  the  Malt)urba  to  Darwar,  a -direct  distance 
of  twenty-three  miles,  the  country  is  hilly  and  picturesque.  The 
soil  covering  this  tract  of  country  is  usually  reddish,  and  the 
result  of  the  decay  and  washing  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
The  rocks  composing  the  hills  are  schists  passing  into  slates  and 
shales. 

South  of  Darwar  to  the  Mysore  frontier  near  Bunwassi  and 
Chundergooty  the  face  of  the  country  presents  a  plain  diver- 
sified with  a  few  smooth  conoid al  hills.  The  soil  is  reddish  and  al- 
luvial, and  is  in  some  directions  intersected  by  belts  of  cotton 
soil.  Towards  Bunwassi  quartz  rock  prevails  with  greenstone 
dikes.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Bunwassi  the  lofty  rock  of 
Chundergooty  in  Mysore,  a  mass  of  granitoidal  gneiss  divided  by 
vertical  and  almost  horizontal  fissures  rises  from  the  schists. 
From  Bunwassi  E.  N.  E.  to  Savanoor  the  schists  continue. 
They  are  intersected  by  dikes  of  greenstone  accompanied  by  de- 
positions of  "kunker."    Near  the  dikes  crystals  of  liver  and 
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brass  coloured  iron  pyrites  me  scattered  throughoat  the  struc- 
ture of  the  schists^  and  cotton  soil  alternates  on  these  strips  with 
red  clayey  alluvial  Boi). 

Near  Lackmaisir  occurs  a  calcareous  rock  similar  to  the 
breccia  di  verde  of  £p:ypt  ivhich  is  suEceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  From  Gudduck  east  to  the  Ceded  Districts  the  forma- 
tions consist  of  gneiss^  hornblendes^  slate  and  ^granite.  The 
Kupput  hills  are  principally  composed  of  hornblende  and  chlori- 
tic  schists  and  mica  slate.  1  he  beds  of  the  Dhoni  rivulet  which 
rises  in  these  hills  contain  gravel  and  sand  in  which  gold  dust 
is  founds  associated  with  magnetic  iron  sand,  menaccanite  iron 
ore,  grains  of  platium,  &c.  Manganese  is  also  found  in  consider- 
able quantities.     Tippoo  here  excavated  pits  for  gun  flints. 

The  report  concludes  with  stating  the  geographical  position 
and  extent  of  the  various  rocks  of  the  South  Mahratta  Country. 
It  is  mainly  the  same  as  that  by  Dr.  Christie,  already  sum- 
marised. 


GEOLOGICAL   REPORT  ON    THE    BAGULKOT  AND 

THE  ADJOINING  TALOOKS. 

The  district  described  by  Lieutenant  Aytoun  is  included  between 
the  rivera  Kistnah  and  Mulpurba  on  the  north,  south  and  es&t, 
and  a  line  drawn  through  Gulguleh,  Kulladghee  and  Badamy 
on  the  west.  Its  outline  is  nearly  triangular,  the  two  rivers 
forming  the  sides  and  the  line  drawn  through  KuUadghee  the 
base.  Its  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  50  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  east  and  west  45. 

In  the  district  are  four  sandstone  rsmges  virhich  bend  in  ihe 
direction  of  the  dominant  strike  of  all  the  rocks  from  W.  N.  W. 
to  E.  «^.  E. 

The  ranges,  extending  1 6  miles  to  the  south  of  Kutteegeeree, 
are  separated  by  valleys,  in  which  limestone  and  schistose  rooks 
are  developed,  in  general  covered  with  black  cotton  soil. 

The  first  sandstone  range  extends  from  Beelgee  to  Gulguleh 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  lOO  feet.     The  sandstone  rests  on 
grits  and  conglomerates  and  these  last  on  granite.     About  three 
miles  &om  Bpclgee  on  th^  road  to  Gulguleh,  trap  n^akos  its  apt 
pearance. 

The  second  sandstone  range  is  about  180  feet  high  |ind  is 
composed  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

The  third  sandstone  range  is  composed  of  a  jasper  conglo- 
merate an4    a    quartzose  sandstone.     Th^  lijy^^sto^es  in  tjic 
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immediate  viciuity  of  the  range  are  impure,  but  l)ecome  purer 
near  the  fourth  aancbtone  range. 

At  Guddunkeeree  there  oecurs  an  uncommon  variety  of 
breccia  composed  of  acbists  and  limestones  in  a  base  of  calc 
spar. 

In  the  valley  of  Kulladghee  the  rocks  are  extremely 
confused.  The  report  however  proceeds  to  describe  them 
and  mentions  that  at  Alyoondee  are  some  fine  coloured  marbles, 
coloured  green  principally  with  chloritCi  and  iu  the  vicinity  a 
fine-grained  lithographic  stone. 


THE  BASIN  OF  THE  MULPURBA, 

LiBUTENANT  Aytouu  in  a  second  paper  describes  the  basin 
of  the  Mulpnrba  in  Belgaum.  He  mentions  that  it  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  last  ''ridge  of  the  great  overlying  trap 
formation  of  the  Deccan.  On  th^  north  by  the  sandstone  hills 
of  the  Gokauk  belt,  which  here  sends  an  offset  to  the  south, 
meeting  an  elevated  belt  of  schistose  rocks  which  forms  the 
eastern  boundary. 

The  river  Mulpurba  in  its  course  to  the  north-east  has  forced 
a  passage  through  the  sandhills  near  Pursgurh 

The  trap  range  on  the  west  is  about  400  feet  high"  The 
rocks  met  with  are  the  hypogene  schists  principally.  They 
have  all  been  subject  to  the  disturbing  and  metamorphic  effect 
of  igneous  agency,  and  trap  and  sienite  are  developed  in  many 
places  through  the  basin. 

The  report  conclude  with  a  description  of  the  Kupputgood 
hills  or  gold  district.  The  nucleus  of  the  hills  in  the  im« 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  Dumul  is  granite.  The  main  range 
is  there  about  1000  feet  high.  The  gold  is  found  amongst 
the  chlorite  slate  hills  to  the  west  of  Dumul. 

The  chlorite  is  highly  quartzose  and  indurated.  The  deve- 
lopment  of  iron  pyrites  is  exceedingly  great,  and  it  might  be 
imagined  that  the  small  quantity  of  gold  now  found  in  the 
nullahs  was  derived  from  this  source.  Pepites  of  gold  of  a 
pear  shape  have  occasionally  been  found.  The  gold  in  Aue^ 
tralia,  when  found  in  small  pieces^  haa  sometimes  this  ap« 
pearance. 

GEOLOGY  OF  CUTCH. 

The  province  of  Cutch  is  situated  between  the  22*  and  B4* 
of  north  latitude  and  68'  and  70'  of  east  longitude.    It  oon« 
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tains  about  6,500  square  miles  independently  of  the  Grand 
Ruun  which  bounds  it  on  the  north.  The  province  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  coast  which  is  a  "  dead 
flat  covered  with  a  fine  rich  soil/'  There  are  no  constant  streams, 
the  river  courses  being  merely  channels  for  conveying  the  pe- 
riodical floods  to  the  seas.  They  contain  at  other  times  only 
detached  pools. 

Mr.  Grant  divides  the  country  into  eight  distinct  formations : — 
1.  Sienite  and  quartz  rock.  2.  Sandstone  and  clay  with  beds 
of  coal.  3.  Red  sandstone.  4.  Upper  secondary  formation.  5. 
Nummulitic  limestone  and  marl.  6.  Tertiary  strata.  7.  Allu- 
vial deposits.  8.    Volcanic  and  trappean  rocks. 

The  only  good  example  of  sienite  occurs  at  a  hill  called  Calun- 
ja  near  the  town  of  Nuggur  in  Parkur.  Quartz  rock  is  princi- 
pally developed  near  the  town  of  Mhurr. 

Sandstone  and  clay  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
country  as  may  be  seen  from  the  map  that  accompanies  the  re- 
port. The  centre  of  the  province  is  dotted  with  hills,  the  smaller 
of  these  are  composed  of  a  very  ferruginous  sandstone.  Iron 
ore  is  principally  extracted  near  the  town  of  Doodye.  In  ex- 
tracting the  metal,  "layers  of  very  small  pieces  are  disposed 
alternately  with  others  of  charcoal,  in  a  rude  open  furnace,  and 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  two  small  bellows  made  of  sheepskins. 
The  metal,  when  fused,  falls  into  a  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  whence  it  is  transferred  to  an  enclosed  furnace,  and  sub- 
jected to  similar  blasts,  until  brought  to  a  white  heat,  when  it  is 
taken  out  and  beaten  into  a  bar.     No  flux  of  any  kind  is  used/' 

Coal  is  found  in  this  formation  and  at  Bhooj  a  stratum  has 
been  discovered  eic^hteen  inches  thick.  This  bed  was  worked  for 
some  time,  but  the  quality  of  coal  extracted  was  bad.  ^lear 
Seesaghud  boring  operations  have  been  conducted  but  no  coal 
was  found.  Near  Mhurr  occur  beds  of  variegated  marl  and 
blue  clay.  From  both  of  those  alum  is  extracted.  The  manner 
in  which  the  alum  is  prepared  is  simple.  The  earth  in  which  it 
is  discovered  is  quarried  and  exposed  in  heaps  to  the  sun  and  air 
for  about  five  months,  "  during  which  it  burns  spontaneously. 
It  is  next  laid  out  in  little  beds  similar  to  those  of  a  field  pre- 
pared for  irrigation,  and  it  is  watered  by  a  small  stream  for  ten 
or  fifteen  days,  by  which  time  the  aluminous  matter  accumulates 
into  semicrystalline  plates.  This  substance  is  boiled  in  water 
for  about  seven  hours  ;  after  which,  a  third,  or  one  half,  by 
weight,  of  potash  is  added,  and  it  is  again  boiled  for  a  few  honi^> 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  ley.  It  is  then  poured  into  large 
open  vessels,  where,  after  settling  for  some  time,  it  is  washed, 
and  the  liquid  drawn  ofi^,  leaving  an  impure  crystalline  sediment. 
This  is  once  more  boiled,  and  when  it  arrives  at  a  proper  state, 
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which  is  learned  by  practice,  it  is  poured  into  large  earthen  tcs- 
sels  urith  a  small  mouth,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  to  prevent 
their  breaking.  After  a  time,  the  vessels  are  dug  out,  broken  to 
pieces,  and  a  lump  of  pure  alum  extracted.  Six  or  eight  measures 
by  weight  of  alum  are  produced  from  ten  measures  of  the  sub- 
stance from  the  irrigated  beds,  and  four  or  five  measures  of 
'potash.  It  is  not  so  much  esteemed  in  the  Bombay  market  as 
that  brought  from  China,  on  account  of  its  yellow  tin^e/' 

The  red  sandstone  formation  occurs  to  the  south  of  the  coal 
series,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  low  range  of  hills  about 
six  miles  broad,  composed  of  basaltic  rocks  and  porphyry ;  associ- 
ated with  the  red  sandstone  are  beds  of  clay.  One  of  these  beds 
is  aluminous  and  has  been  burning  spontaneously  for  a  long 
time.     This  bed  has  never  been  worked. 

The  most  characteristic  fossils  found  in  the  "  upper  secondary 
formation,^'  which  occupies  hollows  in  the  sandstone  and  coal 
formation,  are  ammonites.  Eleven  species  have  been  collected. 

Nummulitic  limestone  and  marl  extends  from  Luckput  to  a 
plain  between  the  villages  of  Wage-ke-Pudda  and  Eyeraio, 
about  30  miles  to  the  southward  The  stone  has  the  appear- 
ance of  chalk  and  the  surface  soil  is  composed  entirely  of  small 
fossils  lying  loose,  called  Luckput  sixpences.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic fossils  are  nummulites,  fascicolites,  echini,  galerites, 
elypeasters  and  spatangi. 

By  the  tertiary  strata  of  Cutch  is  meant  all  that  portion 
of  the  province  that  contains  fossils  of  the  tertiary  period.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  a  hard  argillaceous  grit  covered  by  beds  of 
pebbles  or  conglomerate.  The  principal  deposit  of  fossil  shells 
is  at  the  village  of  Soomrow.  The  tertiary  beds  reach,  in 
one  place,  to  the  town  of  Mhurr,^a  distance  of  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  extend  in  a  belt  of  a  third  of.  that  breadth 
throughout  the  whole  southern  coast  of  the  province.  The 
alluvial  deposits  consist  entirely  of  detritus  washed  from  the 
hills,  or  of  land  recovered  from  the  sea  by  the  blowing  up  of 
sand.  At  Mandavee,  an  old  ruin  formerly  the  quay  is  now 
about  three  miles  inland,  and  even  now  a  considerable  space  com- 
posed of  loose  sand  intervenes  between  the  town  and  the  sea. 
This  space  is  continually  increasing.  '*  The  same  operation  is 
in  progress  at  places  separated  from  the  main  waters  of  the  gulf 
by  small  creeks. 

Some  of  these  inlets  penetrate  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
coast  through  a  tract  covered  for  miles  in  extent  with  shrubs. 
At  low  water  these  plants  are  exposed  to  their  roots ;  but  at 
high  tides  merely  their  upper  branches  are  visible,  so  that  the 
boats  sail  through  a  marine  forest,  the  sails  and  yards  frequently 
brushing  against  the  boughs  of  the  trees.'' 
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The  district  composed  of  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks  is  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  geology  of  Cutch.  The  principal 
masB  of  igneous  rocks  lies  towards  the  fiouthem  department  of 
the  proviDce  and  forms  a  group  of  bills  called  the  Doura  range. 
The  northern  parts  of  the  '^  range  have,  for  the  greater  part,  a 
fiat,  smooth  outline ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  group  are  many 
clusters  of  small,  conical  hills,  arranged  round  a  circular  space 
enclosing  a  kind  of  hollow/'  Of  the  detached  hills  of  volcanic 
origin,  the  principal  is  called  the  Denodur.  It  is  situated  near 
the  shores  of  the  Bunn  and  is  the  largest  and  highest  hill  in  the 
country.  An  irregular  crater  which  is  still  visible  leaves  no 
do.ubt  of  its  igneous  origin. 

The  report  contains  other  examples  of  the  elevatory  effects  of 
volcanic  action  and  mentions  some  igneous  outbursts  of  apparent* 
]y  a  very  recent  period  at  Wage-ke-Pudda  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mhurr.  The  first  view  of  that  at  Wage-ke-Pudda  ia 
very  striking.  It  includes  a  space  of  about  two  square  milea 
''  blown  out  into  a  flat  basin,  the  sides  being  broken  into  fis- 
sures  with  craters,  ravines,  and  hollows ;  and  the  interior,  or 
bed  of  the  basin,  interspersed  with  hillocks  and  cones  of  everjr 
variety  of  colour,  black,  red^  yellow,  and  white,  and  with  patches 
of  cinders,  similar  to  the  refuse  of  a  furnace.'^  The  whole  looks 
as  fresh  as  if  the  igneous  agents  were  still  in  operation. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  Runn,  which 
Capt.  Orant  considers  to  have  been  once  covered  with  salt  water. 

To  the  report  is  appended  a  systematic  list  of  organic  remains. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OP  THE  COUNTRY  BETWEEN 
HOSHUNGABAD  AND  NAGPOOR. 

This  paper  is  merely  a  summary,  it  was  written  by  Lieutenant 
John  Finnis  in  1829. 

The  formations  between  Nagpoor  and  Hoshungabad  ''are 
trappean,  primitive,  transition,  and  secondary,  and  much  inter- 
sected by  veins  of  greenstone  and  trap/' 

The  formations  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  divisions. 

The  first  division  includes  "  the  tract  of  country  lying  between 
Nagpoor  and  Baitool  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Machna  river. 

An  unvaried  formation  of  trap  occurs  during  the  whole  of 
this  distance,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  round 
waken  boulders.^' 

The  second  division  comprises  the  space  within  the  Southern 
and  Northern  Ghiits  in  the  Machna.     On  the  north  bank  of  the 
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Macbna  trap**  no  longer  appears;  it  is  followed  by  strata  of 
quartz  and  mica  schist.  • 

The  third  division  includes  the  country  between  the  Machna 
river  and  the  nulla,  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Keeslah.  Here 
all  traces  of  granite  are  lost  and  sandstone  becomes  general. 
1  he  sandstone  extends  to  Keeslah.  About  four  miles  from  the 
Machna  and  three  miles  from  the  Bhora  Nuddee  seams  of  coal 
are  displayed. 

The  fourth  division  comprises  the  low  range  of  hills  between 
Keeslah  and  Putroda.  These  hills  form  a  part  of  the  great 
range  of  Mahadeo  hills.  Kunkurs,  and  a  mica  schist  forma- 
tion occur  in  this  division. 

1  he  fiftb  division  extends  from  Putroda  to  the  NerbudSa  at 
Hoshungabad.  After  passing  through  the  hills  a  rich  field  of 
cultivation  opens  to  view,  and  the  rocks  are  lost  under  the  deep 
alluvial  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  1  he  report  closes 
with  a  list  of  specimens  collected  in  the  several  districts. 


PERIM  ISLAND. 

Perth  island  is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  nearly  opposite 
the  estuary  of  the  Nerbudda  river.  It  is  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Gu^erat  by  a  channel  about  75  fathoms  deep  and  500 
yards  in  width.  The  island,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
rock  reef  steep  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  is  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Tlie  highest  point  of  the  island  is  not  above  60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  "  Perim  light"  is  about 
JOS  feet  above  water  mark.  The  island  is  composed  of 
tertiary  strata ;  the  south  south  east  end  terminates  in  a  cliff 
which  exposes  horizontal  beds  of  puddingstone  separated  by  a 
sandy  clay. 

In  an  experimental  boring  at  the  town  of  Gogah,  of  the  369 
feet  gone  through,  the  uppermost  74  consisted  of  sand  and  gravel, 
''11  feet,  stiff  black  clay ;  6  feet,  sand  and  clay ;  10  feet,  soft  sand- 
stone alternating  with  thin  seams  of  different  coloured  clays; 
sand  and  gravel  13  feet,  and,  lowermost,  a  very  hard  siliceous 
sandstone  9  feet  thick.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  section  is 
composed  of  a  great  bed  of  dark  clay,  which  has  been  penetrated 
down  to  246  feet,  containing  pyrites  and  broken  shells."  The 
fossils  that  have  been  discovered  at  Perim  are  a  species  of  dino- 
therium,  giraffe,  and  boamatherium,  besides  other  forms  which 
prove  that  the  clay  conglomerates  of  the  gulf  of  Cambay  contain 
in  them  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  and  varied  fauna.  The 
fossils  mentioned  are  described  at  length  in  the  report, ' 
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THE  CORNELIAN  MINES  OP  BAROACH. 

This  paper  was  written  in  1815  by  Mr.  John  Copland  of  the 
Bombay  Medical  Establishment.     The  mines  are  in  the  iiild- 
est  part  of  the  jungle  and  no  human  habitations  are  within  seven 
miles,  on  account  of  the  tigers  with  which  the  country  abounds. 
The  miners  reside  at  Neemoodra,  where  alone  the  stones  are 
burnt.     The  mines  arc  shafts  working  perpendicularly  down- 
ward, about  four  feet  wide  and  some  50  feet  in  depth.   The  soil  ii 
gravelly  and  consists  chiefly  of  quartz  sand  reddened  by  iron 
and  a  little  clay.     The  cornelian  nodules   weigh   from   a  few 
ounces  to  two  or  even  three  pounds,  and  are  scattered  in  the 
greatest    abundance.        Their  colour  is  blackish   olive,   others 
somewhat  lighter  and  others  lighter  still.     A  native  informed 
Mr.  Copland  that  the  first  would  be  black  when  burnt,  the 
second  red  and   the  third  white.     The  stones  after   they  are 
collected  are   brought  to    the    village    of   Neemoodra    every 
evening,  spread  on  the  ground,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  turned 
every  fifteenth  day  until  the  time  of  burning,  which  is  only  once  a 
year,  one  month  before  the  eommeneement  of  the    monsoon. 
They  are  then  put  into  round  earthen  pots  about  14  inches  in 
diameter  '*  the  bottoms  of  which  having  been  taken  out,  and 
the  pots  inverted  (mouth  downward),  the  pieces  taken  from  the 
bottoms  are  put  inside,  and  placed  over  the  mouths  to  prevent 
the  stones  falling  out ;  in  this  state  the  pots  are  placed  side  by 
side  in  a  trench  of  indefinite  length,  but  of  which,  the  depth 
and  breadth  are  about  two  feet,  having  a  layer  of  five  or  six 
inches  of  dry  goat's  dung  below,  and  the  same  above  the  pots. 
This  is  set  on  fire  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  all  the 
fuel  is  consumed  before  day  break,  when  the  pots  are  removed 
from  the  trench  to  the  open  air  for  the  stones  to  cool,  which 
requires  about  three  hours ;  after  this  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
pots,  piled  into  heaps   and  chipped,  as  when  taken  from  the 
mines,  to  discover  their  quality,  and  are  finally  thrown  into  a 
pit,  where  they   remain  till  called  for  (more  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  thieves  than  as  constituting  any  part  of  the  operation.) 
From  Neemoodra  the  cornelians  are  carried  to  Cambay  by  the 
merchants  who   come  from  thence,   where  they   are   cut,    and 
formed  into  the  beautiful   and  much  sought  after   ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  place.'' 


GEOLOGY  OF  PARTS  OF  SINDE. 

The  notes  were  written  by  Captain  N.  Vicary  in  a  journey 
between  Kurrachee  and  Sukkur. 
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The  harbour  of  Kurrachee  is  protected  by  two  rocky  islets 
and  Minora  Point.  Minora  Point  is  connected  with  the  Hala 
lange^  which  exhibit  in  descending  order  conglomerate^  clay 
and  sandstone^  upper  bone  bed^  sandstone  fossils,  lower  bone 
bed^  coarse  arenaceo -calcareous  rock  with  spatangi ;  pale  arena- 
ceous limestone  with  hipponyces,  nummulites  and  charoidae, 
nummulitic  limestone  and  black  slates. 

At  present  no  river  discharges  itself  into  the  harbour  at 
Kurrachee,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  at  one  time 
a  branch  of  the  Indus  discharged  itself  there.  The  sea  breeze  is 
continually  drifting  dry  sand  into  the  harbour  and  filling  it  up, 
and  on  the  land  side  the  harbour  is  gradually  filling  up  from  the 
quantity  of  detritus  carried  into  it  by  every  flood  of  rain. 

At  Munga  Peer,  which  is  a  basin  enclosed  by  hills,  there  are 
two  hot  springs.  The  springs  are  about  half  a  mile  apart.  The 
water  is  sweet.  The  northernmost  is  124*  Fahr.  the  other  is 
99^*.  At  Luckee  hot  springs  again  occur,  in  one  of  these  the 
water  is  highly  mineral,  and  contains  sulphur  combined  with 
calcareous  matter  and  some  salt.  A  dense  scum  is  constantly 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  pond  over  the  spring  and  some 
Sindees^  constantly  in  attendance,  skim  it  off,  and  take  it  away 
in  order  to  obtain  the.  sulphur  that  it  contains.  The  water 
from  this  spriug  has  a  great  reputation  amongst  the  natives  as  a 
remedy  in  cutaneous  diseases.  Near  the  spring  in  a  perpendi- 
cular face  of  rock  is  a  hole  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  years  since  an  inflammable  gas  issued  from  this,  it  be- 
came ignited  and  was  known  by  the  Sindees  under  the  name  of 
Puri-ka-Chiragh  or  the  Peris  Lamp. 

Near  Peeth  at  the  centre  of  the  Hala  range  is  another  hot 
spring.  The  water  smells  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  On  the 
left  bank  of  the  Gauj  fossil  bones  were  discovered  in  vast 
abundance.     They  were  crocodilian. 


THE  BELOCHISTAN  HILLS. 

The  hill  country,  the  subject  of  this  paper  by  Captain  Vicary, 
extends  from  Shahpoor  on  the  western  side  to  Goojeroo 
on  the  east  a  distance  of  90  miles,  and  from  the  sandstone  ridge 
bordering  the  desert  to  the  Murray  Hills  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion about  50  miles. 

The  strike  and  direction  of  the  ranges  and  of  the  valleys  is 
nearly  east  and  west  and  the  mean  dip  southerly. 

From  the  low  sandstone  range  bordering  the  desert  to  the 
Murray  Hills  there  are  seven  parallel  ranges  of  mountains. 
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In  the  second  sandstone  ftange  whkii  eiit^ncE»  to  &n  imknown 
distance  in  an  easterly  direction  the  Jullock^  Gandava  and 
other  passes  are  situated.  The  lovrer  ranges!  of  mountains  near- 
est the  Mofrra^  Hills  and  parallel  with  it  &re  formed  of  a  nurn* 
mulitic  Iin9)estone.  The  Murray  hilk  rise  to  about  3^500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  present  a  precipitous  escarp- 
ment to  the  southward  and  the  stratification  is  nearly  horizontal. 
The  report  closes  with  a  description  of  the  fossik  from  the  nnm- 
mulitic  limestone  of  Beloochistan.  It  is  followed  by  a  notice 
by  Dr.  Flemdng  of  the  Geology  of  the  Sooliman  range. 


THE  6EOLO0Y  OP  SINDE. 

Theee  are  two  papers  on  the  geology  of  this  pro^vince,  one  is  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  E.  Frere  and  the  second  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Carter.  The 
first  is  merely  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Syfees  announcing 
the  despatch  of  certain  tertiary  fossils^  chiefly  bones  of  mammalia 
from  the  hills  south  west  of  the  Munchar  lake,  and  the  other  is 
more  particularly  on  the  larger  forms  of  fossilised  foraminifera 
in  Sinde. 

The  description  of  the  foraminifera  passes  from  the  "  sim- 
ple nautiloid  form  of  Operculina,  in  which  the  spire  and 
septa  are  all  visible  exteriorly,  to  Assilina,  where  they  are  more 
or  less  obscured  in  the  centre ;  thence  to  NummuHna  where  there 
is  an  addition  of  compressed  chambers  on  each  side  the  cen- 
tral plane,  expanding  above  and  below  into  the  globular  form  of 
N.  obtusa;  and  elongating  in  Alveolina.  Returning  to  the  sub- 
genus  of  NummuHna,  which  presents  the  '  reticulated  stracture' 
above  and  below  the  central  plane,  we  pass  on  to  Orbitoides, 
where  the  characteristic  spiro-central  plane  of  tlie  nauti- 
loid  forms  of  Foraminifera  is  beginning  to  disappear,  and  then  to 
Orbitolites,  where  it  is  entirely  lost ;  ending  with  Cyciolina, 
which  bears  the  same  relation,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  structure 
to  Orbitolites,  that  Operculina  bears  to  it." 

Plates  accompany  the  report. 


GEOLOGY  OP  THE  SOUTH  EAST  COAST  OF  ARABIA. 

The  information  coatinues  in  this  Memoir  by  Mr.  H.  Carter 
was  compiled  diiefly  from  infbmnatkm  obtained  by  Captam 
Sandesa  auid  Lieutenant  Oriere. 
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The  report  althongh  it  only  mentions  the  south  east  coast  of 
Arabia  commences  at  the  straits  of  the  Persian  gnlf^  from  thence 
proceeds  to  Bas  el  Had,  then  follows  the  south  eastern  coast 
and  its  islands  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  and  crossing  over 
to  Berbera  pursues  the  African  coast  as  &r  as  Socotra.  The 
report  commences  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  coast. 

The  mountains  which  form  the  promontory  of  Ras  Massan- 
dam  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian  ^nlf  suddenly  rise  from 
four  hundred  feet,  the  height  of  a  small  island  called  Massandam, 
to  two  and  three  thousand,  and  as  they  progress  south  eastward  to 
aix  thousand  feet  aboTC  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are  this  height 
at  Maskat  where  they  are  called  the  Jibal  Fallah.  Thej  terminate 
at  the  "  Devil's  Gap/'  and  are  there  6228  feet  high.  Between  the 
mountains  and  the  coast  ia  a  plain  called  Batana,  which  extends 
to  within  14  miles  of  Maskat.  From  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  DeviFs  Gap,  the  outlet  of  the  great  valley  that  ramifies  up 
among  the  mountains  of  Oman,  a  group  of  mountains  extends 
towards  Bas  el  Had. 

The  eastern  extremity  of  Arabia  is  truncated  and  presents  a 
coast  facing  due  east  of  about  20  miles  in  extent,  with  a  sea 
cliff  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  sea-cliff  ceases  after  the  eastern  extremity  is  turned  and 
the  land  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  sea. 

^' After  Masira,  the  mainland  begins  to  rise  again,  and 
a  sea-cliff  first  commences  at  a  Cape  called  Ras  Kabret  in 
19-  57'  N.  lat.  and  57^48'  E.  long.  The  land,  however, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  called  Ghobat  Hasish  which 
is  a  little  to  the  north  of  Has  Kabret,  is  80  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  goes  on  increasing  in  height,  until  it  attains  an  alti- 
tude of  480  feet  at  Ras  Markas,  which  is  close  to  Ras  Jazirah. 
On  account  of  the  coast  here  running  north  and  south  for  100 
miles,  and  therefore  obliquely  to  its  general  direction,  which  is 
NE.  and  SW.,  we  not  only  see  that  the  land  rises  towards  the 
8W.,  but  that  it  rises  also  towards  the  south. 

Fom  Ras  Jazirah,  where  the  cliff,  from  its  height  and  white-' 
ness,  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  south-east  of  England 
between  the  North  Foreland  and  Beachy  Head,  the  coast 
gradually  increases  in  elevation  to  800  feet  which  is  its  height 
about  the  centre  of  Curiyah  Muriyah  Bay  ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  south-western  horn  of  this  bay,  its  outline  and  horizontality 
become  disturbed,  and  suddenly  it  attains  an  elevation  of  4,000 
feet,  which  it  preserves,  more  or  less,  on  to  the  Yaffai  mountains, 
at  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb. 

Opposite  Curiyah  Muriyah  Bay  are  five  small  islands,  which,  in 
point  of  size,  are  hardly  more  than  the  tops  of  so  many  moun- 
tains ;  they  are  about  twenty  miles  off  shore,  and  the  largest  and 
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highest,  which  is  Hallaniyah^  has  a  point  1^645  feet  aboTC  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  are  also  two  or  three  still  smaller^  much 
further  on  towards  Aden,  viz.  opposite  Hisn  Ghorab,  about 
sixty  miles  south-west  of  Makalla.  These  are  all  the  islands  on 
this  coast. 

The  chief  features  of  the  land  between  CUriyah  Muriyah  Bay 
and  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandcb  are,  that  here  and  there  it  is 
more  or  less  tabular  in  its  outlines ;  here  and  there  more  or  less 
broken  into  mountainous  peaks ;  here  and  there  more  or  less 
interrupted  by  ravines ;  five  times  by  great  valleys ;  and  once  ^in 
the  Bay  of  El  Kammar)  by  a  tract  of  low  land  forty  to  fifty 
miles  in  breadth,  which,  running  SW.  and  NE.  between  the 
mountainous  ridges  of  which  this  elevated  coast  is  composed^ 
thus  separates  them  longitudinally  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

Throughout,  the  high  land  is  more  or  less  scarped  upon  the 
sea  or  the  maritime  plain,  and  the  latter  seldom  more  than  ten 
miles  in  breadth.  Its  colour  is  for  the  most  part  white^  particu- 
larly where  it  is  weather worti,  but  here  and  there  black  or 
brown,  where  it  is  confronted  by,  or  mixed  with,  rocks  of  an 
igneous  origin/' 

With  regard  to  the  geology  of  the  south  east  coast  of  Arabia 
the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  enquirer  is  the  continuity  of 
the  limestone  formation,  which  extends  a  distance  of  1125  miles. 
1  he  next  point  of  interest  is  the  eruption  by  elevation  and  out- 
pouring of  igneous  rocks  along  the  great  line  of  fracture  that 
forms  the  coast,  and  lastly  the  elevation  of  the  land  from  4O00  to 
6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  that  half  brought  to  light 
other  formations  lying  beneath  the  white  limestones. 

The  igneous  rocks  comprise  all  the  principal  kinds  and  most 
of  the  varieties,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  hypogene,  the 
rest  volcanic.  The  presence  of  gneissic  strata  in  the  granite  at 
Marbat  shows  that  some  ^'  of  this  rock  is  at  least  secondary ;  and 
being  mixed  up  with  limestone  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  iden- 
tical, but  for  the  changes  which  such  formations  undergo  when 
similarly  situated,  with  some  of  the  white  limestone  series  above, 
further  shows  that  there  is  granite  here,  which  may  be  of  still 
later  date  even  than  that  enveloping  the  gneiss."  The  gneiss 
itself  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Carter  in  situ.  * 

On  the  north  eastern  part  of  the  coast  dioritic  and  cuphotide 
rocks  prevail.  These  at  Masira  and  Ras  Jibsh  envelope  jaspi- 
deous  strata.  At  Maskat,  Masira,  Marbat,  and  perhaps  Makalla, 
jaspidcous  strata  are  overlain  by  nummulitic  strata,  but  are 
never  covered  by  granite  or  dioiitic  rocks. 

On  the  south  eastern  part  of  the  coast  there  occurs  a  chain  of  vol- 
canic rents  up  to  and  including  A.den,  these  extend  through  every- 
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thing  and  from  tlicm  extends  an  issue  of  black  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks  which  cover  in  different  places  the  maritime  plain. 

Throughout  the  coast  the  original  localities  of  the  erup- 
tion of  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  been  the  principal  ones 
of  the  subsequent  eruptions  and  outpourings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  volcanic  rocks,  which  have  come  to  the  earth's 
surface,  where  the  older   igneous  rocks  do  not  appear. 

The  igneous  formation  Mr.  Carter  considers  to  admit  of  three 
groups  : — 1st.  The  strata  of  which  the  highest  scarps  are  composed. 
2nd.  The  nummulitic  or  compact  littoral  deposit  on  the  shores 
especially  of  Dofar.  3rd.  The  miliolitic  or  loose  littoral  deposit 
and  4th,  the  recent  littoral  deposit. 

The  first  group  admits  of  three  divisions.  The  first  or  upper- 
most includes  the  white  limestone  series,  which  extends  from  the 
summit  of  the  table  land  to  the  commencement  of  the  coloured 
argillaceous  strata.  It  consists  of  white  calcareous  strata  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness  and  fineness,  and  Is  more  shelly 
above  then  below,  and  throughout  is  more  or  less  charged  with 
thin  foraminifera.  In  some  parts  flints  are  imbedded.  To- 
wards the  summit  Cjclolina  and  Alveolina  abound,  with  bi- 
valves and  univalves.  Mr.  Carter  regrets  that  he  cannot 
state  more  of  the  middle  part  of  these  strata.  The  lower 
most  are  more  or  less  magnesian  and  in  some  parts  dolomitic. 

The  second  division  comprises  the  coloured  argillaceous  se- 
ries, estimated  at  300  feet  at  Marbat,  175  feet  at  Has  Sejar 
and  1,000  feet  at  Ras  Fartak.  It  consists  of  red,  blue,  green 
and  yellow  argillaceous  strata,  sandy  shales,  and  impure  lime- 
stone in  which  a  red  colour  is  predominant.  It  contains  "  in 
addition  to  Orbitolina,  throughout,  but  most  numerous  in  the 
lower  part,  species  of  Echinodermata,  hocardium,  Pecten,  Plagios-- 
toma,  Exogyra,  Ostrea,  and  Ammonites,  probably  all  of  the  Cre- 
taceous Period." 

The  third  and  last  division  of  this  group  is  the  micaceous 
sandstone  of  which  Mr  Carter  saw  so  little  that  he  can  only 
state  that  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  though  laminated  in  some 
places  is  for  the  most  part  massive  throughout. 

At  Marbat  it  is  usually  of  a  "  fermginous  yellow  ochreous 
colour'^  and  at  Ras  Sejar  its  upper  part,  the  only  part  exposed, 
is  of  a  light  greenish  blue  colour,  veined  here  and  there  with  white 

quartz.  ^  -»*-    i    .  i     •  i     j 

The  nummulitic  series  is  seen  best  at  Maskat,  on  the  island 

of  Masira,  between  Marbat  and  Ras  Resat  and  at  Makalla.  A  t 
Maskat  and  Masira  it  rests  on  dioritic  rocks  and  euphodite,  at 
Marbat  and  Masira  on  the  same  kind  of  rocks  with  granite,  pre- 
senting at  all  these  places  gypsums,  and  between  Marbat  and 
Resat  on  compact  limestone  without  gypsum. 

2  N 
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At  Maskat  and  Masira  it  oonsiats  above  of  a  yellowish  compact 
limestone,  pregnant  with  small  foraminifera,  below  this  shells 
abound  and  below  this  corals^  then  arenaceous  limestone,  pore 
sand  and  conglomerate. 

As  another  part  of  Masira,  on  the  island  of  Hammar  el  Nafur 
and  at  Bas  Kariat  it  rests  on  clays. 

Between  Marbat  and  Has  Resat  it  consists  of  compact  shelly 
limestone,  with  coralline  limestone  below  followed  by  limestone 
conglomerate. 

Mr.  Carter  was  unable  to  detect  AJveolina  in  these  deposits. 

The  third  group  is  chiefly  characterised  by  its  loose  structure. 
It  is  not  only  met  with  on  this  ooast  but  extends  to  the  peninsu- 
lar of  Katty  war. 

From  the  foregoing  data  Mr.  Carter  tabulates  the  aqueous 
strata  at  Maskat  and  on  the  south  east  coast  of  Arabia. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  GEOLOGY  OP  INDIA. 

This  summary  was  written  by  Mr.  Carter  in  1853,  and  is 
reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  It 
professes  to  give  a  short  summary  of  all  the  principal  facts  and 
conclusions  at  which  an  attentive  study  of  the  observations  of 
others,  and  his  own  experience  have  enabled  him  to  arrive. 

The  portion  of  India  summarised  in  this  paper  "  is  comprised 
within  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  on  the  N.  E.  the  Indus  and  Sutlej 
on  thcN.  W.  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  Arabian  Sea  respectively  on 
the  E.  and  W.,  and  Cape  Comorin  on  the  S. ;  cutting  off,  how- 
ever, that  angular  portion  which  is  N.  E.  of  a  line  extending 
from  Delhi  to  Perozepore,  as  this  would  entail  a  description  of 
the  Geology  of  the  Sub- Himalayan  range/' 

Within  this  tract  are  representatives  of  all  the  Geological 
series  of  Europe  from  the  Oolitic  period  down  to  the  present 
time,  with  metamorphic  strata  and  plutouic  and  volcanic  rocks 
in  abundance. 

The  Oolitic  deposits  are  the  most  interesting.  They  contain  the 
coal  beds  of  India  iron  ore,  and  a  very  fair  lithographic  limestone. 
In  their  metamorphic  state  they  appear  to  afford  the  white  mar- 
ble of  India,  which  together  with  the  red  coloured  sandstone 
another  part  of  the  series,  form  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  and  the 
sandstone,  the  material  of  all  the  principal  buildings  of  the  towns 
on  the  Jumna,  from  Mirzapore  to  Delhi. 

''  At  Ajmeer  and  elsewhere  the  same  sandstone,  apparently 
metamorphosed,  yields  lead  and  copper ;  copper  is  found  in  the 
shales  also  of  this  series  j  serpentine  in  Behar ;  steatite  (potstone)  in 
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many  places ;  magnesite  near  Jnbbulpore^  &c.  and  the  researches 
of  Captain  Franklin  and  Jacquemont  in  Bundelkund,  and 
Yoysey  in  Southern  India  would  seem  to  show  that  the  original 
conglomerate^  if  not  the  real  bed  of  the  diamond,  almost  invari- 
ably accompanies  the  Oolitic  series;  while  the  late  discoveries 
of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Hislop  and  Hunter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nagpore  have  shown  that  these  deposits  abound  in  by  far 
the  most  interesting  fossils  that  the  interior  of  India  has 
yet  afforded. 

The  so-called  cornelian  mines,  agaiOj  at  Battanpore,  about 
forty-two  miles  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nerbudda,  would 
appear  to  be  in  an  old  beach,  chiefly  formed  of  rounded  flints 
from  amygdaloidal  rocks." 

The  report  here  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  different  formations 
with  the  districts  in  which  they  occur. 

The  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  of  India  may  be  thus 
tabularised : — 


2  K  2 
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The  report  contains  a  diagram  in  explanation  of  the  table. 

The  theory  of  the  geological  formation  of  India  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  let.  That  the  Oolitic  series,  which  appears  to  contain  the 
coal  beds  of  India,  was  deposited  by  rivers  flowing  from  the  north. 

2nd.  Th^t  the  marine  beds  of  this  series  (indicated  by  their 
shelly  nature),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  India,  and  in  Cutch, 
seem  to  point  to  the  outskirts  of  this  delta^  or  the  margin  of 
pure  salt  water  during  this  period. 

3rd.  That  this  delta,  viz.  the  greater  part  of  India,  was  rais- 
ed above  the  level  of  the  sea  before  the  Cretaceous  and  Nummu- 
litic  Periods  commenced,  while  its  eastern  and  western  borders, 
extending  to  the  Himalayas  on  one  side,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Sinde  and  Beloochistan  on  the  other,  still  remained  under 
water. 

4th.  That  the  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Nummulitic 
Periods,  which  now  form  part  of  the  subranges  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  and  the  Hala  range  of  Sinde,  &c.  were  formed  and 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  leaving  a  gulf  on  each  side,  one 
in  the  present  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  other  in  the  course 
of  the  Indus  rivers. 

5th.  That  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits  were  formed 
in  these  gulfs,  and  were  also  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
causing  the  latter  to  retreat  almost  to  its  present  margin. 

6th.  That  the  alluvia  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus  were  de- 
posited. 

With  reference  to  the  advent  of  the  trappean  effusions,  it 
Would  seem — if  the  coal  formation  resting  on  '  secondary  trap' 
in  the  Rajmahal  hills  should  hereafter  prove  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Oolitic  deposits,  as  Dr.  McClelland  supposes,  and  also  to  have 
been  deposit  on  this  trap, — that  the  Trappean  Period  extended 
from  the  deposit  of  the  Oolitic  series  down  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deposits,  inclusively. 

The  diamond  conglomerate  would,  then,  have  been  formed 
after  the  commencement  of  the  trappean  efl'usions ;  as  it  rests 
upon  the  Oolitic  series  the  deposits  of  the  Inter  trappean  Lacus- 
trine formation  seem  to  indicate  a  long  interval  of  volcanic  cessa- 
tion previous  to  the  outpouring  of  the  basalt,  which  overlies 
them  in  the  great  trappean  district." 

With  regard  to  the  coal  of  the  Oolitic  period  Mr.  Carter  quotes 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ritchie  to  shew  that  it  will  beat  the  English 
coal  of  the  carboniferous  period  out  of  the  market.  Mr.  Ritchie 
states  : —  "  I  consider  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  coal  for  steam 
purposes.  At  the  mint,  and  also  at  this  company's  workshops 
in  Calcutta,  it  has  been  converted  into  coke  nearly  equal  to  that 
from  England,  and  costing  considerably  less." 
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The  summary  concludes  with  a  list  of  authorities  from  which 
the  information  contained  in  it  has  been  derived. 


POLICE  IN  BENGAL. 
Blue  Book,  dated  20th  July,  1857. 

Ok  14th  May,  1857,  the  Oovemment  of  India  submit  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  their  views  on  the  reform  of  the  Police. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  each  Lieutenant  Governorship  should  be 
treated  on  its  own  merits,  and  that  reform  is  most  urgently 
needed  in  the  Lower  Provinces.     They  therefore  confine  their 
views  to  the  Lieutenant  Governorship  of  Bengal.  They  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  one  Police  Commis- 
sioner for  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Provinces  is  net  expedient, 
and  that  the  Commissioners  should  exercise  authority  over  the 
Police  as  well  as  other  branches  of  the  Executive.     Mr.  Peacock 
alone  is  of  opinion  that  the  Revenue  Commissioners  are  un- 
necessary, and  therefore  proposes  to  abolish  seven  out  of  eight 
C'ommissionerships,   and   to  appoint   two  or   three   Divisional 
Commissioners  of  Police.     They  consider  also  that  a  moveable 
corps  of  Militar}'^  Police  should  be  attached  to  each  division, 
usually  employed  in  station  and  escort  duties,   and  ready  to 
assist  the  civil  police  in  case  of  need.     They  agree  in  the  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Police,  are  unanimous  as  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  number  of  Deputy  Magistrates,  and 
submit  the  papers   to  the   Court   before    taking  any  further 
steps. 

On  28th  April,  1854  the  Governor  of.  Bengal  submit*  to  the 
Government  of  India  his  views  on  the  Police.  The  first  error 
has  been  the  separation  of  the  ofiSces  of  Magistrate  and  Collec- 
tor, which  has  left  one  class  of  oflBcers,  the  Collectore,  of  mature 
standing,  highly  paid  and  with  very  little  work,  and  another 
class,  the  Magistrates,  inadequately  paid,  with  very  heavy  work, 
and  without  sufficient  experience.  "  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  system  are  aware  that  some  explanation  may 
be  given  of  what  appears,  to  many,  a  total  want  of  all  training 
throughout  its  different  branches.  But  when  people,  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  details,  are  told  that  a  young  civil  officer,  after 
being  for  some  time  an  Assistant,  when  he  is  nothing  in  particu- 
lar, is  made  a  Magistrate ;  that  after  a  few  years,  quitting  the 
^Magistracy  for  the  revenue  branch,  he  becomes  a  Collector ;  that 
after  a  few  more  years  his  next  step  of  promotion  takes  him 
from  revenue  duties,  and  makes  him  a  Judge ;  that  if  he  be  a 
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man  of  ability  be  will  probably,  from  a  Judgeship,  be  moved  to 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Revenue ;  and  that  the  same  ability 
will,  in  all  probability,  next  promote  him  from  a  Revenue  Com- 
missionership  back  to  the  judicial  bench  in  the  Sudder  Court,— 
when  people  hear  that  a  civil  officer  thus  oscillates  through  his 
whole  career  between  executive  and  judicial  duties,  and  that  each 
step  he  gains  is  one  which  does  not  tend  to  fit  him  for  the  step 
that  follows  after — when  people  hear  all  this,  what  wonder  can 
there  be  that  the  administrative  system  is  condemned  off-hand 
and  that  all  the  evidence  given  in  explanation  before  Committees 
of  Parliament,  and  then  buried  deep  in  folio  blue  books,  wholly 
fails  to  remove  the  ill-impression  that  has  been  produced  ?'^ 
His  Lordship  considers   that  the  true  theory  of  government  in 
India  is  the  entire  subjection  of  every  executive  officer  in  a  dis« 
trict  to  a  Commissioner  at  its  head.      ^'  Even  as  regards  judicial 
officers.  His  Lordship  is  inclined  to  think  that  a  great  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  placing  them  in  all  matters  of  an  executive  na- 
ture directly  under  the  Commissioner,  just  as  the  Sudder  Court 
in   its  executive  capacity  is  subordinate  to  the  local  Government 
and  by  leaving  them  independent  only  as  regards  their  judicial 
decisions/'     Applying  this  view  his  Lordship  would  equalize  the 
salaries  of  the  chief  executive  aud  chief  judicial  officer  of  every 
district,   thus  placing  in  each  one  Collector-Magistrate  with  con- 
trol over  the  whole  executive,  and  one  Judge.   "  In  every  district 
there  would  be  one  or  more  covenanted  Assistants  (including 
Joint  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors)  who  would  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  executive  chief,  but  available  for  employment  un- 
der the  Judge  for  some  portion,  say  two  days  of  the  week,  either 
as  Assessors,  or  Assistant  Judges,  in  the  trial  of  cases  before  a  full 
mofussil  bench,  or  in  the  trial  of  small  original  suits,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  Moonsiff.     The  Assistants  would  thus  gain  expe- 
rience in  every  department  both  judicial  and  executive ;  they 
would  rise  as  they  became  qualiBed  to  the  superior  grade  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  Joint  Magistrate  and  Deputy  Collector;  aud  at 
the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  apprenticeship,  they  would  be  eli- 
gible for  independent  and  responsible  employment  as  either  judi- 
cial or  executive  head  of  a  district/'     There  would  then  be  no 
further  shifting  from  office  to  office,  the  best  executive  officer 
being  usually  appointed  Commissioner,  and  the  best    judicial 
officer  promoted  to  the  Suider.    The  standard  of  pay  should  be 
that  of  the  Collector-Magistrate  in  the  North-west.    The  present 
establishment  is  as  follows : — 
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2G  Judges,              ...                ...                ...     atRs.  30,000  lU.  7.80,000 

28.000  „  84.0)0 

23,00  „  5,29,000 

18.000  „  5-i.OOO 

28,000  „  28,000 

10.800  „  »,70,000 

18.000  „  72.000 

12,000  „  48.000 

8.400  „  92,'UX) 


••• 


.  •  • 


3  Magistrates  and  Collectors. 
23  Colleotors, 

3  Collectors, 
1   Mai,Mstrate, 

25  Ma;;i?trates, 

4  Joint  Magidtratcs  and  Deputy  Collectora, 
4  Joint  Map^istratea  and  Deputy  Collectors, 

11  Joint  Ma«^i8tratefl  and  Deputy  Collectors, 


100  B«.  19.57,400 


The  future  establishment  would  be 

26  Judcres.,             ...                 ...                 27.000  „  7,02,000 

30  Ma-^idtrates  and  Collectors,         ...                     ,.  27.000  „  8.10,000 

22  Joint  Magistratefi  and  Deputy  Collectors,       „  12,000  „  2.64,000 

21  Joint  Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors,       „  8,100  „  1.76.400 

— ■ 

19,52,400 
With  a  special  allowance  of  Rs.  3,0<X)  a  year  for  the  Judee, 
and  the  Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  24-Pergunnan8, 
on  account  of  the  exi)ence  of  a  reeidence  at  the  Presidency,  6,000 

Us,  19,58,400 
His  Lordship  explains  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the  pros- 
pects of  the  service,  and  observes,  that  every  man  raised  to  high 
office  will  have  had  about   seven  years  independent  executive  or 
judicial  charge  of  a  district. 

A  Note  is  added  to  the  Minute,  dated  3rd  December,  1 853. 
In  1836  a  Committee  recommended  that  the  oflSces  of  Magis- 
trate and  Collector  should  be  separated.  1st,  because  all  energy 
was  thrown  into  the  revenue  work.  2nd,  because  as  Govern- 
ment could  not  wait  for  its  revenue  attention  was  given  to 
that,  to  the  neglect  of  police  work.  3rd,  because  men  of  sufficieut 
standing  to  be  Collector-Magistrates  were  not  active  enough 
for  police  work.  4th,  that  the  Collector  in  a  permanently  settled 
province  has  no  connection  with  the  agriculturists  but  such  as 
renders  him  unpopular.  5th,  that  the  Collectors  are  apt  to  call 
in  the  police  to  aid  iiscal  operations,  and  6th,  that  if  the 
offices  are  separated  each  officer  will  attend  to  his  own  work 
uudistracted.  Both  Lord  Auckland  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
were  opposed  to  the  separation,  but  it  went  on  gradually,  till  in 
1 815,  '^  matters  stood  as  at  present,  that  is  to  say,  the  magisterial 
and  fiscal  offices  were  disunited  every  where  except  in  the  three 
districts  of  Cuttack,  and  in  the  independent  Joint  Magistracies  of 
Pubna,  Malda,  Bogra,  Bullooah,  Fureedpore,  Bancoora,  Baraset 
and  Chumparun."  The  result  of  fifteen  years^  experience  has  been 
unfavourable.  There  has  been  a  grievous  loss  of  power  in  main- 
taining a  class  of  officer  with  little  to  do,  but  prohibited  from 
rendering  assistance  in  police  matters,  while  the  Magistrates  have 
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been  flo  inexperienced  as  frequently  not  to  command  the  con- 
fidence either  of  the  European  or  native  community.  *'  Under 
the  present  system^  our  Magistrates  vary  from  eleven  to  five 
years*  standing  in  the  service.  During  that  period^  when  be- 
tween twenty-five  and  thirty-one  years  of  age,  they  are  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and  with  the  security 
of  life  and  property  throughout  large  districts,  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  character  and  authority  of  Government  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  without  any  official  superior  at  hand  to  con- 
trol and  guide  them,  or  any  but  private  and  irresponsible  advice 
to  depend  upon ;  and  when  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  their  ex- 
perience is  matured,  and  they  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  the  physical  and  intellectual  powers  are  together  in  full 
vigour,  they  are  transferred  to  another  department  of  the  service, 
for  the  special  duties  of  which  they  have  had  little  training,  and 
that  almost  forgotten,  and  where  their  time  is  insufficiently 
occupied,  and  their  energies  rust  until  their  turn  comes  for 
promotion  to  the  judicial  bench.'*  The  Secretary  further  re- 
marks that  it  is  impossible  in  a  permanently  settled  for  a  Col- 
lector-Magistrate to  call  in  the  police  to  aid  him  in  fiscal  mat- 
ters. He  suggests  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  re- 
vise the  arrangements  of  the  S'  rvice,  and  proposes  the  plan 
accepted  and  described  by  the  Most  Noble  the  Governor.  A 
table  is  appended  shewing  the  salaries  of  Civil  officers  in  each 
district  of  Lower  Bengal. 

On  33rd  November,  1854,  Mr.  Grant  records  his  opini- 
on on  the  proposed  changes.  Mr.  Grant  contends  that  the 
system  of  uniting  the  offices  of  Magistrate  and  Collector  is  not 
old,  but  new.  They  were  united  in  1830  or  ^31  and  the  experi- 
ment pronounced  a  failure  in  1836.  The  old  system  was  the 
union  of  Judge  and  Magistrate,  which  was  only  objectionable 
in  principle  so  far  as  it  combined  the  offices  of  prosecutor  and 
Judge.  That  objection  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  system 
of  1830,  and  will  not  be  removed  by  the  system  proposed  now. 

"In  1836»  with  the  offices  of  Collector  and  Magistrate 
united,  the  police  of  Bengal  was  felt  to  be  amiss.  Instead  of 
*  any  administrative  reform,'  which,  going  to  the  real  root  of 
the  evil,  would  have  corrected  or  alleviated  it,  what  was  done 
was,  to  place  the  two  offices  each  in  separate  hands ;  after  which 
change  of  system,  of  course,  the  police  remained  much  what  it  was 
before.  But  because  the  disunion  of  the  offices  has  done  no  good 
or  little  good  to  the  police,  have  we  any  warrant  for  presum- 
ing that  the  reuni  on  of  the  offices  would  do  it  any  good  ? 
It  is  very  true  that  we  are  pressed  with  the  sense  of  police 
affairs  in  Bengal  being  amiss  now.  But  what  is  the  root  of  the 
evil  ?     No  one  denies  that  police  affairs  in  Bengal  will  continue 
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amiss,  till  an  adequate  constabulary  force  and  trusty  native 
officials  in  the  Thannas  are  provided  for  it ;  till  Bengal  shall  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect  with  the  rest  of  India. 
Now  no  change  of  names,  no  shifting  of  offices  will  have  any 
tendency  to  increase  the  constabulary  force,  or  to  give  Bengal 
trusty  native  officials  in  the  Thannas/'  What  guarantee  there- 
fore is  there  that  a  Committee  sitting  six  years  hence  may  not 
undo  all  again?  Mr.  Grant  does  not  deny  that  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  inexperience  of  Magistrates.  He  only  denies 
that  the  objection  consists  in  the  disunion  of  the  offices.  It 
sprung  from  the  objectionable  manner  in  which  Government 
performed  that  task.  They  allotted  the  light  task  to  a  man  on 
high  pay,  and  the  heavy  task  to  the  man  on  low  pay.  Mr. 
Grant  had  never  heard  ''a  practical  objection  to  the  present  system 
which  would  not  be  avoided  immediately  and  certainly,  by  the 
simple  process  of  transposing  the  salaries  of  the  two  offices,  of 
course  with  due  regard  to  the  public  interests  in  making 
the  appointments  to  each  class  of  office.^'  The  arguments 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  scheme  from  the  analogy  of  other  parts 
of  India  are  unsound.  In  Bengal  the  Collector  neither  has 
nor  ought  to  have  any  influence  by  reason  of  his  office,  moreover 
the  wealth  of  Bengal  makes  a  style  of  protection  necessary 
which  is  not  required  in  any  other  province,  and  as  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  the  Magistrates  in  Bengal,  call  them  boy  Magis- 
trates or  what  you  will  are  more  zealous,  often  more  capable, 
than  the  Collector-Magistrates  pronounced  inefficient  twenty 
years  ago.  There  seems  no  reason  to  expect  a  better  result  novr. 
One-fourth  certainly  of  the  gentlemen  who  make  decent  Collec- 
tors would  make  very  bad  Magistrates,  and  would  have  been 
totally  incompetent  to  the  double  office.  Are  one*  fourth  the 
districts  to  be  entrusted  to  incapable  men  ?  "  or  are  we  to  have 
in  so  many  districts  the  old  man  and  the  young  man,  both  in 
one  and  the  same  line  of  official  subordination,  the  young  man 
at  the  top,  and  the  old  man,  until  the  expiration  of  his  35th  year 
of  service  at  the  bottom  ?"  For  these  reasons  Mr.  Grant  would 
oppose  the  reunion  of  the  offices. 

Further  though  recognizing  the  excellence  of  the  Governor's 
scheme,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  contemplates 
the  creation  of  provincial  Judges,  he  still  disapproves  portions  of 
the  plan.  Mr,  Grant  holds  that  the  first  object  should  be  to 
dissociate  the  office  of  thief  catcher  and  prosecutor  from  that  of 
criminal  Judge ;  when  this  end  is  accomplished  the  Magistrate  and 
Collector  will  be  found  to  have  been  raised  too  high.  Even  as 
it  is  the  power  of  a  Judge  is  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Magistrate.  "  We  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  attract  the  sound- 
est heads  we  can  get  to  this  office  of  Judge,  on  which  in  Bengal, 
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fts  in  all  other  wealthy  and  highly  civilised  countries,  the  pros- 
perity of  agriculture  and  commerce  depends  more  than  on  any 
other  single  office.  In  thinking  of  this  subject,  we  should 
think  not  merely  of  the  fact  of  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of 
Bengal,  but  also  of  the  cause  of  it, — the  institution  of  private 
property  in  land.  The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  wise 
English  people  to  make  their  courts  all  in  all,  to  convert  their 
Exchequer  into  an  ordinary  tribunal  of  justice,  and  to  make 
their  '  Collectors'  mere  taxgatherers,  have  already  operated  to  a 
notable  extent  in  Bengal.  I  am  all  for  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion. I  protest  against  going  backwards.^'  In  a  few  years 
judging  from  experience  under  the  new  scheme  it  would  be 
rare  to  see  a  Judge  of  capacity.  It  would  be  so  difficult  to  get 
officers  to  work  the  Magistracy  and  CoUectorate,  and  a  bad 
officer  in  that  position  would  be  so  troublesome  that  the  refuse 
of  the  service  only  would  be  made  Judges.  The  Government 
looks  to  the  Magistrate  and  Collector,  the  people  look  to  the 
Judge.  Mr.  Grant  is  unable  to  "  support  that  part  of  the 
scheme  which  would  place  the  Judge  under  the  revenue  and 
•police  Commissioner .''  The  Judge  should  be  independent,  but 
he  is  not  independent  while  his  decisions  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Commissioner  in  any  respect.  The  remark  ap- 
plies still  more  strongly  to  the  subordinate  Judges.  The  S udder 
Court  alone  is  competent  to  superintend  all  interior  judicial 
officers. 

Mr.  Grant  proceeds  to  submit  his  own  scheme.  He  believes 
the  evil  of  modern  reforms  in  Bengal  to  be  the  accumulation  of 
officers  at  the  Sudder  station.  He  would  therefore  give  every 
Moonsiff  criminal  powers  up  to  the  extent  of  three  months'  im- 
prisonment. The  thannas  should  be  reduced  in  size,  and  over 
every  few  a  head  thannadar  placed.  Over  every  few  head  than- 
nadars,  there  should  be  a  Deputy  Magistrate  selected  from  among 
the  thannadars.  The  Sudder  Aineens  should  be  sent  into  the 
district  with  criminal  powers  say  up  to  one  year's  imprisonment, 
and  the  officer  now  called  Magistrate,  deprived  of  all  judicial 
powers  whatever,  should  remain  at  the  Sudder  station  and  watch 
over  the  whole  of  the  police.  Mr.  Grant  would  adapt  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  service  to  this  system.  "  I  would  make  the 
Assistants  work  at  first  in  the  departments  of  revenue  minor  cri- 
minal justice,  and  minor  curil  justice.  In  these  departments 
they  would  gain  their  first  increase  to  500  rupees.  Afterwards 
they  might  either  take  charge  of  a  subdivision  or  work  on  at  the 
station,  with  higher  powers  in  those  three  departments.  At 
every  station  I  would  have  an  officer  on  700  rupees  of  the  grade 
now  called  a  2d  grade  Joint  Magistrate,  and  Deputy  Collector,  as 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Magistrate,  and  of  the  Collector ;  working 
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under  both,  and  ready  to  assume  temporarily  the  place  of  either." 
From  thence  he  would  rise  either  to  a  chiefship  of  Police  or  to 
a  Magistracy.  There  should  be  three  grades  of  pay  Rs.  1000, 
Rs.  1500,  and  Rs.  2500  promotion  being  by  merit.  Men  inca- 
pable of  high  office  but  capable  of  Collectorate  work,  would  then 
be  left  on  either  of  the  two  higher  grades,  and  incapable  men 
would  not  be  made  Judges.  From  both  these  offices  good  men 
should  be  selected  to  be  Judges.  "  Prom  both  these  offices  I 
would  promote  the  good  men,  and  none  others  to  be  Judges.  If 
any  one  objects  that  I  make  men  Judges  who  have  never  been 
Judfi^es  before,  I  reply,  that  so  must  all  Judges  be  first  made. 
But  if  any  one  objects  that  I  make  men  Judges  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  in  the  course  of  their  previous 
training  the  knowledge  and  practice  best  adapted  to  form  a  good 
Judge  in  India,  I  affirm  the  contrary  and  I  join  issue  on  that 
question.  As  the  affirmative  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  by  the  greatest  authorities  on  Indian  subjects,  I  will 
not  stop  to  argue  it  here.  The  real  fact  is  that  whatever  mofas* 
sil  office  an  Indian  civil  servant  is  in,  he  begins  doing  essentially 
the  work  of  a  Judge  when  he  first  quits  College ;  aad  he  never 
leaves  ofi*  doing  it  till  he  takes  his  annuity .''  From  a  Judge- 
ship the  promotion  would  be  to  a  provincial  Judgeship  or  a  Com- 
missionership,  and  thence  in  the  regular  line.  This  Mr.  Grant 
believes  would  prove  a  working  plan. 

On  26th  October,  1854?,  the  Secretary  to  the  GoTemment  of 
Bengal  submits  an  application  for  permission  to  unite  the  offices 
of  Collectors  and  Magistrate  in  Bengal^  as  vacancies  may  occur. 
On  3rd  January,  1855  the  Governor  General  in  Council  ad- 
vises  that  the  whole  question  of  the  Police  in  Bengal  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  as  his  office  has 
come  into  existence  during  the  discussion  of  the  question.  The 
permission  requested  is  declined  pending  a  decision  of  the  ques-* 
tion. 

On  1st  March,  1855,  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  Bengal  records 
his  opinion  on  the  objections  to  the  reunion  of  Magistrate  and 
Collector  offered  by  Mr.  Grant.  His  Honour  considers  that  the 
measure  may  be  taken  alone,  that  it  has  no  necessary  conn^- 
tion  with  the  other  measures  of  reform^  though  proposed  at  the 
same  time. 

"  I  suppose  that  every  body  will  agree  vrith  the  Honourable 
Member  of  Council  in  desiring  that  the  constabulary  force 
should  be  as  large,  and  the  pay  of  the  police  as  high  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  requires,  and  the  Government  finances  can 
afford.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  expensive  improvement, 
whenever  the  Government  may  be  in  a  condition  to  make  it, 
should  not  be  made  just  as  easily  under  Collector-Magistrates  as 
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under  separate  Magistrates ;  or  what  the  chauge  in  the  superior 
functionary  has  to  do  with  the  pay  and  numbers  of  the  subordi- 
nates/' 

Even  if  the  measure  were  contrary  to  sound  principle  it  is  all 
over  India  successful  in  practice.  In  Bengal  especially  no  un- 
soundness in  principle  can  exists  for  the  revenue  is  fixed^  and  the 
work  of  collection  almost  a  mechanical  routine. 

"  The  question  of  the  introduction  or  non  introduction  of  the 
proposed  measure  seems  to  me  mainly  one  of  economy  of  power. 
We  have  Collectors  whose  duties  are  of  a  nature  involving  heavy 
responsibility,  and  requiring  a  certain  maturity  of  discretion. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  persons  of  sufficient  experience,  and 
must  be  paid  in  proportion.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  their  time  is 
only  partially  occupied  by  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  their  duties  which  forms  a  reasonable 
objection  to  their  employment  as  Magistrates.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  Magistrates  overworked,  and  of  immature  ex* 
perience,  who,  though  they  require  naturally  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  more  experienced  seniors,  are  practically  very  much  left 
to  themselves ;  and  who  nevertheless  exercise  functions  upon  the 
punctual  and  discreet  discharge  of  which  more  of  the  happiness 
of  the  people  depends  than  upon  the  conduct  of  any  other  civil 
officers  of  the  Government.  To  give  these  duties,  or  (as  is  pro- 
posed) a  large  portion  of  them,  to  the  older  and  more  experienc- 
ed functionary,  for  whom  occupation  is  declaredly  wanting,  and 
to  place  the  junior  in  immediate  subordination  to  the  senior, 
seems  to  me  a  proposition  most  obviously  and  necessarily  arising 
out  of  the  circumstances — most  sound,  expedient,  and  right.'' 

The  objection  that  a  fourth  of  the  service  are  incompetent  to 
perform  the  double  duties,  is  an  objection  to  the  constitution  of 
the  service.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  incom- 
petents and  the  only  remedy  is  to  supersede  them.  The  Lieut. 
Governor  is  therefore  heartily  in  favour  of  the  proposed  union. 

As  to  the  other  changes  His  Honour  assents  to  the  proposal 
for  a  grade  of  chief  provincial  Judges,  and  objects  to  the  equali- 
zation  of  the  salaries  of  the  Judge  and  Collector.  He  also 
objects  to  the  plan  by  which  the  Judge  would  in  certain  portions 
of  his  work  be  responsible  to  the  Commissioner.  His  Honour 
considers  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Grant  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  the  service  too  expensive.  "  My  plan  would  involve 
scarce  any  change  in  the  number  of  officers  now  employed,  or 
in  the  amount  expended  but  would  slightly  reduce  both.  I 
would  make  all  the  present  larger  CoUectorships,  22  in  number. 
Collector- Magistracies  on  24,000  per  annum.  I  would  make 
all  the  smaller  CoUectorships,  such  as  Monghyr  or  Beerbhoom 
and  all  the  independent  Joint  Magistracies  and  Deputy  Col- 
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kctorshipe  such  as  Pubna  or  Malda,  CSoUector-Magistracies  on 
18,000.  The  total  number  of  these  would  be  eleven.  (This 
would  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  Honourable  Member's 
plan  of  gradations  of  Magistrates  and  Collectors.)  The  Cuttack 
Collector-Mftgistracies,  which  are  also  Salt  Agencies,  I  would 
have  as  at  present,  viz.,  3  on  28,000.  I  would  have  22  Joint 
Magistrates  and  Deputy  Collectors  on  the  present  salaries  of 
Magistrates,  viz.,  10,800,  and,  as  at  present  11  such  officers  on 
the  lower  salary  of  8400.  My  total  of  officers  employed  would 
be  96,  and  the  expense  19,20,000.''  He  agrees  that  the  zillah 
officers  should  be  scattered,  and  fully  concurs  in  the  expediency 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  Police.  On  8th  May  the  Hon'ble 
J.  P.  Grant  corrects  certain  misapprehensions  as  to  his  meaoiDg, 
and  affirms  that  his  plan  would  not  be  expensive,  considers  that 
the  Darogahs  are  as  a  class  bad,  and  that  their  pay  ought  to  be 
increased. 

On  8th  May,  1 855,  the  Honorable  J.  Dorin  observes  : — "  With 
projects  for  fresh  outlay  constantly  before  us,  and  these  appeals 
for  the  correction  of  the  generid  administration  of  the  country 
that  can  hardly  be  resisted,  we  find  ourselves  with  an  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  largely  increasing,  and  which  in  the 
present  year,  or  rather  I  should  say  the  year  just  past,  is  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  two  millions  and  three 
quarters  sterling." 

On  19th  May,  the  Honorable  General  Low  believes  either 
plan  would  work  well,  provided  Government  in  the  event  of 
the  continued  division  of  the  offices  can  afford  to  give  adequate 
salaries  to  both. 

On  15th  May,  1856,  the  Honorable  B.  Peacock  records  his 
opinion  that  the  reunion  of  the  officers  of  Collector  and  Magis- 
trate would  be  inexpedient,  as  the  principle  is  obviously  un- 
sound. 

On  30th  April,  1856,  the  Honorable  P.  J.  Halliday,  Lieu- 
tenant  Governor  of  Bengal,  gives  his  opinion  on  Police  and 
Criminal  Justice  in  Bengal.  For  a  long  series  of  years,  ''  com- 
plaints have  been  handed  down  from  administration  to  adminis- 
tration regarding  the  badness  of  the  mofussil  police  under  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  and  as  yet  very  little  has  been  done  to  im- 
prove it.''  For  although  the  pay  of  Darogahs  has  been  increas- 
ed, and  the  enormous  size  of  certain  Magistracies  reduced,  still 
the  '^  establishments  do  not  comprise  more  than  seventy  £xe- 
cutive  Magistrates,  Covenanted  and  Uncovenanted,  over  four 
hundred  and  eighty-four  Thannabs,  being  at  the  average  rate  of 
about  seven  and  a  quarter  Thannahs  to  each  Magistrate,  a  pro- 
I>ortion  much  below  what  is  requisite;  and  the  distribution  of 
even  this  number  of  Magistrates  is  extremely  irregular."    The 
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village  police  though  always  believed  to  be  the  basis  of  a  good 
Police  Administration,  "  are  kept  in  a  permanent  state  of  starva- 
tion, and  though  in  former  days  Magistrates  battled  for  them 
vrith  unwilling  Zemindars  and  villagers  and  were  encouraged  by 
Government  to  do  so,  it  has  been  discovered  in  later  times 
that  this  is  all  against  the  Law ;  and  Magistrates,  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  earlier  times,  have  been  actually  prohibited  from 
interfering  in  favour  of  village  watchmen,  it  being  ruled  that 
this  is  altogether  au  affair  of  the  people  themselves,  who  may 
pay  watchmen  or  not,  just  as  they  think  fit.  Village  watchmen 
are  now  declared  to  have  no  legal  right  to  remuneration  for  ser- 
vice, and  (the  help  of  the  Magistrate  being  withdrawn,)  they 
have  no  power  to  enforce  their  rights  even  if  they  had  any  rights 
to  enforce.  Hence  they  are  all  thieves  or  robbers  or  leagued 
with  thieves  and  robbers,  insomuch  that  when  any  one  is  robbed 
in  a  village,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  first  person  suspected  will 
be  the  village  watchmen/'  In  1842,  Mr.  Millet  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  optional  with  the  villagers  to  pay  the  village  watch- 
men, and  though  the  Sudder  Court  have  since  decided  that  the 
Zemindar  is  bound  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  they  are  still  divided 
as  to  whether  they  are  competent  to  enforce  fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  by  a  fine.  Mr.  Bethune  on  27th  May,  1851,  ad- 
duced some  strong  figures  to  prove  the  corrupt  state  of  the  vil- 
lage Police,  "  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  Chowkcedars, 
(with  the  exception  of  six  districts  from  which  accounts  had  not 
been  received  when  the  table  was  compiled,)  was  1,30,305,  and, 
therefore,  were  they  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the  population, 
the  number  of  persons  among  them  guilty  of  every  kind  of 
offence  known  to  the  calendar,  at  the  rate  of  one  in  1,219,  would 
be  Tinder  107  annually,  or  321  in  the  three  years  included  in 
the  return.  What  were  the  facts?  The  whole  number  of 
Chowkeedars  dismissed  for  misbehaviour  in  those  three  years, 
instead  of  321,  is  1,130. 

Of  whom,  for  Murder  and  Thuggee, 19 

Burglary,         ...  39 

Robbery  and  Theft, 357 

lotaJ,       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     4*ii> 

that  is  to  say : — 

*  Nearly  one-fourth  more,  in  proportion  to  their  number,  for 
these  heinous  crimes,  than  were  convicted  in  all  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal  for  all  offences  of  every  kind.'*'  On  11th 
July,  1853,  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  suggested  a  bill  which 
extended  the  system  now  applicable  to  towns  in  which  a  Cove- 
nanted Magistrate  is  stationed  over  the  whole  country.  Mr. 
Peacock  proved  that  such  a  measure  would  be  an  infringement 
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of  the  perpetual  settlement ;  but  observed  that  the  villages  were 
evidently  by  their  constitution  bound  to  support  their  watch- 
men. '*  With  this  view  he  suggested  that  a  local  investigatioa 
should  be  made  in  every  village,  throughout  every  zillah,  of  the 
liabilities  to  which  the  village  is  subject  in  respect  of  the  main- 
ten  ance  of  village  police,  in  order  to  found  thereon  a  legislatife 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  that  institution.  That  investi- 
gation has  now  been  completed/' 

The  means  of  trying  criminals  however  require  as  much  im- 
provement a^  the  Police  which  '^  certainly  do  not  command  the 
confidence  of  the  people/'  The  people  are  singularly  unwilling  to 
prosecute  partly  perhaps  from  apathy  but  chiefly  from  dread  of 
the  police,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  proceeding  in  our  G)arts. 
This  fear  is  well  founded  as  it  appears  from  the  returns  that  of 
14  burglaries  committed  only  one  is  punished,  and  even  in 
thefts  the  average  of  convictions  to  oflences  is  three  to  eight. 
In  more  heinous  cases  which  come  before  the  Judges'  Courts, 
the  average  of  convictions  is  two  to  three  of  acquittals.  And 
this  although  a  very  small  proportion  of  heinous  ofiTenders  are 
ever  brought  to  trial. 

One  great  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  inexperience  of  our  Magis- 
trates '*  whereas  in  1850  the  average  standing  of  Magistrates  was 
nine  years  and  eight  months,  it  had  sunk  in  1854  to  eight 
years  and  five  months,  and  is  now,  in  1856,  so  low  as  six  years 
and  ten  months.  'In  1850,'  says  Mr.  Grey, '  there  were  only 
two  Magistrates  below  the  standing  of  seven  years.  Now  there 
are  15  such.  The  youngest  officer  officiating  as  a  Magistrate 
in  1 850  was  of  five  years'  standing.  The  youngest  officer  now 
officiating  as  Magistrate  is  of  less  than  three  years'  stand- 
ing.'" This  evil  is  increasing.  For  these  reasons  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  would  propose  the  following  measures  of  reform  : — 

Chowkeedars. — The  following  important  table  shews  how 
the  village  Chowkeedars  are  appointed  throughout  Bengal : — 
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Usually  then,  particularly  in  Bengal  Proper,  the  Chowkeedar 
is  appointed  by  the  Zomindar.  The  average  receipts  of  eadi 
man  will  be  understated  at  Rs.  2  i^r  month,  and  one  rupee 
for  presents.  That  is  we  have  "  a  total  for  the  annual  receipts 
of  59,35,572  rupees;  and  calciQating  at  five  for  each  house  in 
these  returns,  the  population  would  be  8,41,44,330,  upon  whom 
the  above  amount  of  taxation  would  fall  at  the  rate  of  2^  pie 
per  head  per  annum,  which  is  certainly  a  very  light  taxation, 
even  at  the  high  rate  of  receipts  above  assumed/' 

It  is  however  necessary  to  enable  the  Magistrate  to  fill  up  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  a  Chowkeedar  or  to  compel  payment  of 
his  wages.  "It  has  been  objected  by  some  very  competent 
advisers  on  such  subjects,  that  even  when  all  this  shall  have 
been  done,  we  shall  be  as  far  as  ever  from  our  object ;  that  the 
village  Chowkeedars,  at  the  best,  are  an  untrustworthy,  unor- 
ganised rabble,  and  that  no  real  improvement  will  be  effected 
unless  we  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  and  organise  a  rural  police 
according  to  the  newest  forms  of  occidental  civilisation.  And 
it  is  common  with  those  who  advocate  this  method  of  reform 
to  point  to  the  34,000,000  or  36,000,000  of  the  population,  and 
to  urge  how  easily  a  sum  might  be  raised  from  them,  not 
greater  than  they  now  pay  for  their  imperfect  village  watchmen 
which,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  organiser,  might  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  in  each  zillah  of  a  well-paid, 
dressed,  and  disciplined  force,  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  present 
rural  police,  but  far  superior  in  trustworthiness  and  efficiency." 
Some  such  plan  may  one  day  be  carried  out,  but  at  present 
it  is  impracticable.  The  pay  of  the  Police  must  also  be  increas- 
ed, some  10  or  15  Darogahs  being  rewarded  by  places  of  Rs. 
150  each,  and  ten  more  with  Rs.  200  each.  The  salaries  of  the 
lower  grades  must  also  be  increased  a  measure  which  according 
to  a  plan  previously  submitted  will  cost  Rs.  3,38,609  a  year. 

The  inexperience  of  Magistrates  can  best  be  corrected  by  the 
union  of  the  Collectorate  and  Magistracy,  but  all  improvement 
is  vain  unless  we  can  increase  the  number  of  the  Magistrates. 
Their  paucity  is  admitted.  The  proper  extent  of  a  Deputy 
IVIagistracy  is  about  three  thannahs.  There  are  in  practice  4O0 
thannahs  in  Bengal  requiring  133  Deputy  Magistrates.  There 
are  already  33,  so  that  100  more  are  required  who  on  a  proper 
scale  of  remuneration  would  cost  Rs.  4,60,801,  or  with  esta- 
blishment six  lakhs.  Even  then,  with  the  necessary  increase  of 
pay  to  the  Police  costing  Rs.  3,38,609,  the  Police  charges  of 
Bengal  would-be  little  more  than  those  of  the  North  West. 

Further  says  the  Lieutenant  Governor : — '^  I  am  very  sure 
that  our  mofussil  administration  will,  cateris  paribus,  be  gene« 
rally  efficient,  while  it  is  certain  to  be  also  acceptable  to  the 
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people  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  conforms  to  the  sim- 
ple or  Oriental,  in  preference  to  the  complex  or  European  mo- 
del. The  European  idea  of  Provincial  Government  is  hv  a 
minute  division  of  functions  and  offices,  and  this  is  the  system 
which  we  have  introduced  into  our  older  territories.  The 
Oriental  idea  is  to  unite  all  powers  into  one  centre.  The  Eu- 
ropean may  be  able  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  how  and  why 
he  should  go  to  one  functionary  for  justice  of  one  kind  and  to 
another  for  justice  of  another  kind.  The  Asiatic  is  confused 
and  aggrieved  by  hearing  that  this  tribunal  can  only  redress  a 
particular  sort  of  injury,  but  that,  if  his  complaint  be  of  another 
nature,  he  must  go  to  another  authority,  and  to  a  third  or  a 
fourth  kind  of  judicature,  if  his  case  be,  in  a  manner  incompre- 
hensible to  himself,  distinguishable  into  some  other  kinds  of 
wrong  or  injury.  He  is  unable  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  more  than  one  hakim,  and  why  the  hakim  to  whom 
he  goes,  according  to  his  own  expression,  as  to  a  fathes  for  jus- 
tice, should  be  incapable  of  rendering  him  justice,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  his  grievance,  or  whatever  be  the  position  of  his 
adversary.''  To  this  principle  he  would  steadily  adhere  in  all 
arrangements.  As  to  arranging  that  the  Deputy  Magistrate 
should  commit  cases  to  the  Moonsiff,  who  should  be  invested 
with  criminal  judicial  powers,  it  is  impracticable.  There  is 
antagonism  often  enough  between  the  Judge  and  the  Magis- 
trate "  conceive  this  local  antagonism  not  merely  at  each  zillah 
station,  but  all  over  every  district,  and  the  antagonism  in  each 
case,  not  of  two  liberally- educated  Englishmen,  but  of  two  half- 
educated  and  Orientally-civilised  natives,  and  let  those  who 
know  the  country  and  people  declare  what  would  be  the  practi- 
cal result.  Conceive  every  Darogah  opposed  perhaps  to  an 
antagonist  local  Moonsiff,  and  every  native  Deputy  Magistrate 
to  a  native  Sudder  Ameen  at  an  out-station ;  imagine  the  bicker- 
ings, the  criminations  and  recriminations  that  would  ensue. 
For,  though  under  the  greatest  provocation,  corruption  is  the 
last  thing  which  a  native  ever  imputes  to  an  English  Judge  or 
Magistrate,  it  is  the  first  imputation  which  a  native  casts  on  a 
native,  on  great  provocation,  slight  provocation,  or  no  provoca- 
tion at  all." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  approves  the  suggestions  of  the 
Law  Commission,  but  would  extend  trial  by  Jury  to  all  heinous 
cases  in  the  interior,  would  diminish  the  practice  of  appeal,  and 
enable  the  Appellate  Court  to  enhance  sentences,  and  would 
reduce  generally  the  right  of  criminal  appeal.  His  Honour 
considers  some  other  doubtful  recommendations  of  the  Law 
Commission,  notices  the  important  bearing  of  roads  on  criminal 
justice^   and  recommends  the  institution  of  a  Civil  Order  of 
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Merit.  Finally  tlic  Lieutenant  Governor  notices  a  plan  for  the 
rrcation  of  honorary  Mau^istrates,  a  plan  which  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  but  to  which  he  is  not  ftilly  prepared  to  give  his 
adhesion.  Notes  by  the  Secretaries  are  added,  but  they  contain 
only  the  details,  the  results  from  which  have  already  been  criven. 
On  18th  February,  1HJ7  the  Right  Hon'bleT  the  Governor 
General  recapitulates  the  correspondence,  and  with  reference  to 
a  [general  Police  Reform  for  all  India  observes: — "We  shall, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  be  far  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  sound 
practical  result,  and  to  provide  elloctually  for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  throughout  India,  if  we  treat  each  Presidency 
and  Lieutenant -Governorship  separately,  according  to  its  own 
wants,  of  course  bearing  in  mind  certain  leading  principles 
which  must  necessarily  be  common  to  all,  than  if  we  postpone 
consideration  of  the  Bengal  question  until  replies  are  received 
from  the  other  Presidencies,  and  endeavour  to  frame  one  scheme 
which,  with  minor  modifications,  shall  be  equally  applicable  to 
all."  His  Lordship  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  single  Superintendent  of  Police  is  inex.pedient,  and 
observes  as  to  a  semi  Military  Police  "  the  nucleus  of  a  semi- 
military  force,  sufficient  for  the  occasional  support  of  the 
ordinary  police,  as  well  as  for  other  duties,  already  exists  in  the 
Patna  Station  Guards,  the  Bhat^^ulpore  Hill  Rangers,  and  the 
corjw  which  has  recently  been  raised  for  police  service  in  the 
Soutal  Pergunnahs.  The  Patna  Guards  have  been  organised 
on  their  present  footing  since  184:8.  They  supply  personal 
guards  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  division  and  the  Judges 
of  the  districts.  They  also  furnish  jail,  treasury,  and  opium 
guards  for  these  districts,  and  escort  for  treasure  and  pri- 
soners.'* If  the  Bhaugulpore  Hill  Rangers  were  burned 
into  a  purely  Military  Corps,  and  two  more  police  corps 
organized  the  existing  force  is  sufficient  for  Bengal.  The 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  for 
increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Civil  Police  should  at  once  he 
sanctioned^  as  also  the  creation  of  ten  prize  appointments  of  Rs. 
150  a  month,  and  10  more  of  Rs.  200  a  month  for  specially 
qualified  Darogahs.  His  Lordship  also  believes  the  appointment 
of  additional  Deputy  Magistrates  as  to  raise  the  total  number 
to  20O  absolutely  necessary.     He  would  divide  them  thus  :— 
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«  First  Class,     . 

.      10  at  700, 

. .  Rs.  7,000 

Second  Class, 

. .      15  at  600,       . . 

9,000 

Third  Class, 

. .      25  at  500,       . . 

. .       12,500 

Fourth  Class, 

. .      40  at  400,       . . 

. .       16,000 

Fifth  Cla«8, 

. .      50  at  300, 

. .       15,000 

Sixth  Class, 

. .      60  at  200, 
200 

12,000 

Total, 

71,500 

12 

Rs.  8,58,000'' 
tlis  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that  reason  no  less  than  experience 
points  to  the  expediency  of  uniting  the  executive  offices  of  a 
district,  and  therefore  approves  the  reunion  of  the  Collectorate 
and  Magistracy.  "  I  do  not  think  that  the  case  would  be  met 
by  raising  the  salaries  of  the  Magistrates  and  reducingr  those 
of  the  Collectors,  or  by  putting  thera  upon  an  equality.  An 
inexperienced  Collector  may  be  as  mischevons  as  an  inex- 
perienced Magistrate,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  any  man 
should  exercise  independent  authority  of  any  kind  over  a  whole 
district  until  he  is  ripe  for  it.  And  even  if  experience  could  be 
secured  in  both  offices,  the  division  of  authority  is  to  be  avoided 
rather  than  sought.  As  regards  the  people,  I  fully  believe  that 
what  has  been  called  the  patriarchal  form  of  Government  is,  in 
their  present  condition,  most  congenial  to  them;  and  best 
understood  by  them  :  and  as  regards  the  governing  power,  the 
concentration  of  all  responsibility  upon  one  officer  cannot  fail 
to  keep  his  attention  alive,  and  to  stimulate  his  energy  in 
every  department  to  the  utmost,  whilst  it  will  preclude  the 
growth  of  those  obstructions  to  good  Government  which  are  apt 
to  spring  up  where  two  co-ordinate  officers  divide  the  authority." 
The  Joint  Magistrate  in  each  district  should  however,  be  charg- 
ed with  the  immediate  control  of  the  Police.  "  I  incline 
strongly  to  the  opinion  that  the  proceedings  of  the  subordinate 
criminal  court  should  be  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  of  right  from 
the  sentence  of  a  subordinate  court  in  criminal  matters;  but 
that  the  Magistrate  should  have  authority  to  revise  or  modify 
the  decision  of  every  Assistant  or  officer  exercising  the  powers 
of  Assistant  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  thrt  the  Judge  should 
in  like  manner,  have  authority  to  revise  or  modify  the  decision 
of  every  Magistrate  or  officer  exercising  the  powers  of  a  Magis- 
trate. The  review  would  take  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
any  person  would  be  competent  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Magistrate  or  Judge  to  any  point  upon  which  the  decision  had 
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done  wrong  to  any  one/'  His  Lordship  is  in  favour  of  tBe* 
creation  of  an  honorary  Magistracy  and  "  should  be  disposed 
to  authorise  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  vest  with  the  powers 
of  an  Assistant  Magistrate,  under  Act  No.  XV,  of  1843,  scarcely 
equivalent  to  those  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  under  the  English 
law,  any  persons  of  respectability  whom  he  may  consider  fit  to 
be  entrusted  with  such  power."  The  Hon'ble  J.  A.  Dorin,  and 
the  Ilon'ble  Genl.  Low,  on  21at  and  23rd  February  generally 
concur. 

On  9th  April,  1857,  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Grant  concurs 
generally  but  observes : — "  I  feel  doubtful  whether  two  addi- 
tional police  corps,  as  proposed,  would  quite  suffice  to  protect 
Bengal  as  it  should  be  protected,  considering  the  remarkably 
small  number  of  regular  troops  which  are  now  or  hereafter  are 
likely  to  be  cantoned  within  its  limits.  I  fear  one  corps  at 
Dacca  will  be  an  insufficient  provision  for  Eastern  Bengal.  The 
Sontal  side  of  Bengal  is  now  amply  provided  for.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  because  the  last  outbreak  was  there,  the- 
next  will  be  there  also.  I  look  upon  the  Sontal  Pergunnahs  as 
quieted  for  ever ;  hut  I  regard  the  Ferazy  population  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  filling  extensive  and  populous  districts  now  wholly  un- 
protected, as  a  source  of  very  serious  danger,  though  a  danger 
which  requires  only  the  securities  provided  in  every  part  of  In- 
dia except  Bengal,  in  order  to  be  fully  guarded  against."  Mr. 
Grant  would  rely  wholly  on  the  semi-Military  Police  for  the 
work  now  performed  by  Burkundazes.  He  oonsiders  the  ex* 
pense  to  be  incurred  for  new  Deputy  Magistrates  too  great,  and 
would  in  preference  grant  criminal  powers  to  civil  subordinate 
Judges.  Mr.  Grant  considers  that  the  result  of  the  Torture 
Commission  strengthens  the  case  against  the  union  of  the  Col- 
lectorate  and  Magistracy.  As  to  the  general  question -of  the 
union  of  all  executive  powers  in  one  hand.  '*  One  has  only  to 
read  a  native  or  English  newspaper  with  a  mofussil  circulation, 
to  see  that  those  for  whom  such  mental  food  is  provided  have 
no  filial  regard  for  Government  officers.  They  are  past  the 
patriarchial  epoch.  What  they  ask  for  are  good  laws,  well  ad- 
ministered by  as  many  functionaries  as  the  coimtry  can  fairly 
claim  with  reference  to  its  general  circumstances,  and  the  taxes 
it  pays.  These  classes  want  nothing  from  Government  more 
paternal  than  this ;  less  than  this  they  will  not  accept,  and  all 
this  they  have  a  right  to  have.  My  mature  conviction  is,  that 
they  never  can  have  this,  unless  incongruous  functions  are  kept 
in  separate  hands,  and  every  functionary  is  required  to  mind  his 
own  proper  business.^'  As  to  the  example  of  the  Punjab. 
'*  The  Punjab  has  been  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  its  work- 
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men ;  but  its  peculiar  good  fortune  has  consisted  in  this^  that  its 
workmen  have  not  been  required  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
For  19  districts  of  moderate  size^  containing  a  population  of 
something  upwards  of  10,000,000,  7  police  battalions  of  foot, 
and  27  troops  of  mounted  police^  have  been  provided,  at  a  cost 
of  about  16  i  lakhs  of  rupees  a  year.  Altogether,  for  the  civil 
duties  of  this  territory,  8^  battalions  and  38  troops,  consisting 
of  12,000  men  in  organised  bodies,  are  set  apart.  Besides 
these,  for  the  same  territory,  there  are  about  10,000  men  called 
detective  policemen,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  about  8^  lakhs  of 
rupees  a  year,  and  all  this  is  besides  the  old  village  Chowkee- 
dars,  or  watchmen  of  the  country.  Knowing  this,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  hear  that  the  extinction  of  dacoity,  and  of  all  crimes  of 
organised  violence,  in  the  central  districts  of  the  Punjab,  may 
be  pronounced  complete.'^  On  30th  April,  1857,  the  Honorable 
B.  Peacock  records  his  general  assent,  but  would  deprive  the 
Deputy  Magistrates  of  all  judicial  powers  leaving  them  to  the 
Moonsifl^. 
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